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PREFACE, 


The  ninth  Tolume  of  the  Annals  had  now  been  completed,  anil 
we  trust  it  may  be  found  to  comprise  documents  of  great  historical 
Talue  and  national  interest.  Although  in  the  brief  reriev  of  its 
contents,  which  we  offet*  in  the  form  of  a  Pre&ce,  we  can  do  no 
more  than  indicator  some  of  the  principal  documents  therein 
inserted,  we  still  hope  it  may  be  usel'ul  to  our  readers,  and  we 
accordingly  follow  the  plan  pursued  in  former  Toltlmes. 

Series  A,  "le'inance.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,**  contuns 
the  important  report  on  Tax  Bills,  illustrative  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  both  Houses  of  f  arlianlent  to  deal  with  financial 
measures.  When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  produced 
his  famous  budget,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France,  and  the  changes  propoEed  to  be  intro- 
duced in  our  Tariff,  the  fibances  of  the  empire  were  not  in  a 
satisfactory  condition ;  the  large  expenditure  still  required  for  our 
military  and  naral  forces  rendering  it  necessarr  to  provide  for  a 
revenue  larger  than  usual  in  time  of  peace.  !&ut  although  the 
contemplated  loss  to  the  revenue  Irom  the  reduction  of  the  wine 
duty,  and  from  the  abolition  of  Custom  duties  on  so  many  articles, 
was  considerable,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  proposing 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  paper,  seized  the  opportunity  for 
abolishing  the  excise  duty  on  Paper  which  had  long  pressed  iipon 
that  branch  Of  British  manufacture,  and  which,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  affected  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.    After  a  lengthened 
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discussion,  the  financial  measures  passed  the  House  of  Gommous. 
The  Customs  Bill  and  the  Income  Tax  Bill  passed  hoth  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  hecame  laws.  When,  however,  the  Bill  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Paper  Duty  reached  the  Lords,  a  strong 
opposition  manifested  itself,  and  they  finally  rejected  the  measure. 
A  considerable  diBcussion  then  ensued  upon  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  interfere  with  the  reduction  of  any  branch 
of  taxation,  a  large  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  asserting 
that  the  Lords  had  no  power  to  reject  a  financial  bill,  and 
that  both  the  levying  and  the  remitting  of  taxes  must  rest  with 
the  Commons  alone.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  thereupon  appointed  to  search  the  journals  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  practice 
of  each  House  with  regard  to  the  several  description  of  Bills 
imposing  or  repealing  taxes,  and  the  Beport  of  this  Conmiittee 
we  now  present  to  our  readers.  In  connection  with  this  question 
we  give  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  Bepeal  of  the  Duty  upon  Paper,  showing 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  collecting  the  tax;  and  as  illustrative 
of  the  general  financial  measures  of  the  Session,  we  ofier  under 
this  Series  a  return  of  the  articles  exported  to  Prance  from  1854 
to  1859 ;  whilst  under  Series  B,  "  Diplomacy  and  War,"  there  will 
be  found  the  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Cobden  and  Earl  Copley, 
on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  and  the  Treaty  itself 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  20th  January,  I860.  The  return  of  the 
quantities  of  Cotton  imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the 
years  1814, 1815, 1844,  1858, 1859,  is  peculiarly  important  at  this 
moment,  when  the  supplies  from  America  threaten  to  be  entirely 
cut  off  by  the  unhappy  war  between  the  United  and  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Thwe  we  see  that  in  1859,  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  cotton  imported  (10,946,331  cwts.),  78  per  cent,  were 
imported  from  the  United  States  of  America,  15  per  cent,  from 
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the  Britisli  East  Indies,  and  7  per  cent.  Axim  Egypt,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries.  ■  Several  other  papers  will  be  found  in  this  series 
of  peculiar  interest,  such  as  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  years 
1845  to  1859)  the  Board  of  Trade  Accounts  for  the  six  months 
ended  30th  June,  1860,  and  other  Jinancial  and  Banking  Ac- 
counts. 

Series  B,  "Diplomacy  and  War,"  contains  many  papers  of 
interest.  The  Correspondence  on  Italian  Affairs  offers  an  authentic 
history  of  the  important  steps  taken  to  organize  the  kingdom  of 
Italy ;  and  cont«uns  also  the  test  of  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Zurich 
for  the  Cession  of  Lombardy.  The  report  on  Military  Organiza- , 
tion  gives  a  fair  insight  into  the  administration  of  the  War 
Department,  and  suggeffts  many  constitutional  questions  of  grave 
importance  as  regards  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"War,  and  the  economics  of  military  warfare.  Under  this  Series, 
too,  there  will  be  found  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Defences  «f  the  United  Kingdom  including  Fortifications,  Sea 
and  Land  Defences,  and  Garrisons  ;  and  as  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  have  been  practically  adopted  by  the  nation, 
our  readers  will  find  in  this  document  a  description  of  the  works 
now  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Despatches 
of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  the  Levant,  and  the  Papers  on  the 
Disturbahces  in  Syria,  afford  a  striking  picture  of  the  sanguinary 
outrages  perpetrated  against  the  Christian  population  in  that 
country.  We  call  also  attention  to  the  Correspondence  respecting 
the  stoppage  of  trade  by  the  Japanese  authorities.  In  the  previous 
volume  there  were  inserted  some  Documents,  showing  the  success 
which  attended  the  negotiations  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  with  the 
Japanese  Government.  No  sooner,  however,  we  congratulated 
ourselves  at  the  opening  of  yet  another  Asiatic  outlet  to  British 
trade  and  industry,  than  occasion  was  given  for  exciting  national 
jealousy  and  opposition. 
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Under  Series  C,  •'Ecclesiastical  Affaire  and  Education,"  we 
have  tfae  Educational  Code,  or  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  showing  the  condition  on  which  grants 
are  made  for  educational  purposes,  reduced  into  a  code.  The 
value  of  this  document  has  heen  suddenly  neutralized  by  the 
appearance  of  the  new  Orders  in  Council,  reversing  entirely  the 
basis  of  GoTemment  grants.  Much  opposition  has,  however, 
been  offered  to  the  suggested  change,  and  the  new  orders  will  not 
come  in  operation  till  1863.  From  the  Beport  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  Ob  Education,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure 
for  educational  grants  in  the  year  1859  was  725,115^.  Several 
papers  are  inserted  under  this  Series  on  the  British  Museum, 
showing  the  want  of  space  for  exhibiting  the  collections  in  that 
institution,  and  the  various  plans  suggested  for  the  enlargement 
'of  its  buildings.  The  document  showing  the  constitution  of 
the  Bible  Board  of  Scotland  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  monopoly  still  reserved  for  the  printing  of  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books. 

Series  E,  "  Justice  and  Crime,"  contains  an  interesting  Report 
on  the  Crrit,  Municipal,  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  introduce  uniformity 
in  the  laws  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  only  very  recently  that 
some  steps  in  that  direction  were  taken  in  assimilating  some 
pomts  of  Mercantile  Law  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
We  hope  Her  Majesty's  Government  may,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Colonies  themselves,  speedily  undertake  the  great  work 
of  reducing  the  legislation  of  all  British  possessions,  at  least  in 
mercantile  matters,  into  one  uniform  basis.  The  Keport  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  bring- 
ing together  into  one  place  all  the  superior  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  is  very  important,  as  it  shows  the  influence  such  a  building 
may  have  on  the  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity.     The  history  which 
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it  coptaxBs  of  the  8aiton'  Fund  asd  Suitors'  Fee  Fand  held  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  possesses  also  much  histoiical  and  general 
interest.  In  this  Series,  there  will  be  found  also  the  Beport  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  Chancery, 
the  Beport  on  ConTict  Prisons,  and  vaiious  returns  connected 
vith  the  Court  of  Probate,  Casualties,  &o- 

Id  Series  F,  "  British  India,  Cobnies,  and  Dependancira  "  we 
have  inserted  a  Beport  of  a  Conunittee  appointed  by  the  War 
Office,  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  the  Treasury,  on  Expenses  of 
Military  Defences  in  the  Colonies.  In  considering  the  question  how 
far  tbe  military  expenditure  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Colonies 
themselv^  it  is  important  to  distinguish  those  Colonies  which  are 
only  military  posts  having  fortresses,  garrisoned  and  fcaiified  for 
imperial  purposes,  from  those  where  troops  are  stationed  almost 
exclusively  for  the  defence  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their 
inhabitants.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  since 
made  a  report  on  the  subject,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the 
following  volume.  The  Minutes  of  the  Bight  Honourable  James 
Wilson  on  a  Paper  and  Gold  Currency  in  India  should  be  care- 
fully studied.  Apart  from  the  local  importance  of  the  measures 
therein  suggested,  the  Minutes  offer  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  Currency  Laws  in  all  countries. 
Under  this  Series  there  will  also  be  found,  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras,  on  the  financial  measures  suggested  by 
Mr.  WUson,  and  which  have  led  to  the  recall  of  Sir  Charles  K. 
Trevelyan.  Other  documents  are  inserted  on  Lidian  Banks, 
Bulways,  Bevenue,  &c. 

Under  Series  G,  "  Population,  Municipal  and  Parliamentary," 
there  is  the  Beport  on  the  Licensing  System  of  Scotland,  or  on 
the  operatdoDs  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  showing  the  bene* 
ficial  effect  of  moderate  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  ardent  spirit^ 
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espedallj  on  Sondays ;  with  other  Papers  on  Frivate  Bills  legis- 
lation, Beport  of  Charity  GommisBioners,  &c.  &c. 

Series  H,  "  Health,  Enclosures,  &c."  contains  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  valuable 
remarks  on  I^ventahle  Diseases,  and  some  interesting  facts 
connected  with  "  Diphtheria,"  a  disease  which  has  recently  been 
very  prevalent  among  children. 

The  Tariety  and  importance  of  the  Documents  comprised  in 
this  Volume  will  commend  it  to  readers  of  current  history ;  and 
we  hope  that  all  interested  in  national  progress  and  national 
honour  will  find  in  the  "  Annals"  abundant  illustrations  of  the 
financial,  social,  and  political  progress  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

IBOKE  un. 

10,  Farrar't  BuOdag*,  TtmpU. 

Oelober,  ISSt. 
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ITALIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Corrapotideru4  respecting   the  Affain  of  Italy  from  the  Signature  of  the 

iVeUminariee  of  Villafranca  to  the  Postponement  of  the  Congrets. 

On  the  13th  Jul;^,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  instrocted  Earl  Cowley  to  aek 
CoDDt  Walewslu  the  following  qaestiODs: — 1st  What  arrangements  are 
concluded  bj  ^e  preliminaries,  and  what  arrangements  remain  to  he  con- 
sidered 7  2nd.  What  means  are  in  contemplation  for  carrying  the  proposed 
arrangements  into  effect?  And  in  answer  Earl  Cowley  sent  the  sabstance 
of  a  oocnment  Count  Walewski  had  received,  as  follows ; — 

"Between  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  Frendi  it  has  be«i  agreed  as  follows : — The  two  sovereigns 
&vonr  the  creation  of  an  Italian  Confederation.  This  confederation  shall 
be  under  the  honorary  presidencrv  of  the  Holy  Father.  The  Emperor  of 
Anstria  cedes  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  his  rights  over  Lombardy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortresses  of  Mantoa  and  Peschiera,  so  that  the 
iirontier  of  the  Austrian  possessions  shall  start  from  the  extremity  of  the 
raycoi  of  the  fortress  of  Peschiera  and  extend  in  a  straight  line  along  the 
Mincio  as  &r  as  Legrazia,  thence  to  Szarzarola  and  Lugano  on  the  Po, 
whence  the  existing  frontiers  continue  to  form  the  boundaries  of  Austria. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  shall  present  the  ceded  territory  to  the  King 
ef  Sardinia  Yenezia  shall  form  part  of  tlie  ItaUan  Confederation,  remaining, 
however,  subject  to  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Orand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Dake  of  Modena  return  to  their  States,  granting 
a  general  anmesty.  The  two  Emperors  shall  request  the  Holy  Father  to 
iitm)dace  in  his  States  some  indispensable  reforms.  Foil  and  complete 
anmesty  is  granted  on  both  sides  to  persona  compromised  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  events  in  the  territories  of  the  belligerents." 

Other  matters  were  \eSt  to  be  decided  at  a  congress;  and  the  prelimi- 
naries would  be  converted  into  a  treaty  to  be  con^nded  in  some  town  in 
Switzerland. 

On  the  16th  July,  Lord  John  Russell  asked  of  Earl  Cowley  farther  ques- 
tions respecting  the  natnre  of  the  Italian  Confederation,  and  what  was  to  be 
the  exact  position  of  the  Pope  aa  honorary  president.  And  in  answer. 
Count  Walewski  entered  into  a  iull  account  of  the  motives  which  had 
induced  the  Emperor  to  act  as  he  had  done.  The  Emperor  disclaimed 
from  the  first  any  views  of  aggrandisement  As  to  the  Italian  Confederar- 
titm  it  was  intended  that  Rome  should  be  the  seat  of  its  organ ;  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  should  role  in  Venezia  by  a  purely  Italian  administra- 
tion, and  by  garrisons  of  purely  Italian  troops;  that  though  the  Pope 
should  be  the  honorary  president  as  to  pret^ence  in  ceremonials,  the 
working  president  should  be  the  representative  of  Naples  or  of  Sardinia ; 
that  the  States  composing  the  confederation  should  engage  to  aaust  each 
other  to  repel  foreign  attack,  and  to  put  down  internal  msurrection ;  but 
that  the  orders  in  eiuer  case  should  issue  &om  the  central  organ,  and  ibat 
ncne  but  Federal  tnx^  should  be  employed ;  that  it  shall  be  optional  to 
all  the  Italian  sovereigns  to  join  or  not  to  join  the  confoderation.  As  to 
the  r^Dstatement  of  me  sovereigns  of  Tuscany  and  Modena,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  distbdJy  stated  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  he  coald 
not  c(msent  to  the  employment  of  French  troops  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  that  Austrian  troops  should  be  employed. 
BEKIB8R  CC    ,  [l] 
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190  SERIES  B.— DIPLOMACY  AND  WAR. 

The  French  troops  to  quit  Rome  as  soon  as  the  confederation  'shall  have 
been  formed. 

On  the  17tli  Jcly,  Sir  J.  Hudson  wrpte  to  Lord  John  RiiRsell  from  Turin 
that  the  opinion  entertained  by  Sardinian  atateemen  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  ViUafranca  was,  that  peace  upon  those  bases  cannot  be  other  than 
precarious,  and  that  it  added  to  tlie  old  grievances  of  Italy  the  new  one  of 
deluded  hopes.  Most  of  the  questions  respecting  the  future  condition  of 
the  different  States  were  left  open,  and  the  power  of  Austria  was  doubled. 
From  Tuscany  Mr.  Corbett  announced,  on  the  20th  July,  that  the 
"Consulta  di  Stato"  was  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  tlie 
questions: — 1st.  To  invite  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  maintain  the  protecto- 
rate of  Tuscany.  2nd.  To  address  themselves  to  the  great  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  claiming  the  right  to  choose  their  own  government,  and  to 
re-establish  the  electoral  law  of  1848.  The  municipality  of  Modena  also 
issued  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  inviting  them  to  come 
forward  and  sign  a  declaration  to  remain,  at  the  price  of  any  sacrifices, 
united  to  the  kuigdom  of  Sardinia. 

On  the  2l8t  July,  1859,  Lord  A.  Loftns  communicated  that  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  belligerent  powers  would  meet  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible,  to  conclude,  at  Zurich,  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  bases  of  the 
preliminaries  signed  at  Verona.  Zurich  has  been  specially  selected 
to  avoid  having  the  Conference  in  a  capital  where  a  diplomatic  corps 
resided.  On  the  23th,  Lord  John  Russell  communicated  to  Lord  Cowley  the 
opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace  and 
advisability  of  a  congress.  Their  views  upon  the  proposed  confederation 
vrere  that  it  could  not  work  on  the  projected  basis ;  that  if  there  is  to  be  an 
Italian  confederation,  Austria  ought  not  to  be  a  member  of  it ;  and  that  the 
only  way  of  carrying  into  effect  the  declared  views  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  at  the  Conference  of  1856  is  to  free  Italy  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  presence  of  foreign  troops,  whether  French  or  Austrian.  It  is  true 
that  if  Venezia  is  not  a  member  of  a  confederation,  that  province  will 
remain  more  completely  Austria:n  than  is  contemplated  by  the  treaty 
of  Villafranca ;  but  other  parts  of  Italy  would  thereby  secure  their 
independence.  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  treaty,  Lord  John 
Russell  observed: — 1st  That  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  will  be  very 
insufficiently  protected  on  its  eastern  frontier,  and  a  vast  expense  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  new  fortresses.  2nd.  That  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a 
secular  or  lay  viceroy  in  those  parts  of  the  Roman  States  which  are  not 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  If  Perugia  and  Foligno  could  be 
placed  under  the  same  viceroyalty  with  the  Legations,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Pope's  subjects.  The  city  of  Rome  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  remain  hy  this  arrangement,  as  heretofore,  under  the 
direct  government  of  the  Pope. 

On  flie  25tb  July,  Lord  Cowley  communicated  that  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  proposed  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  will  re-establish  the 
constitution,  and  adopt  the  national  flag  of  Italy,  if  he  can  thereby  restore 
order  in  Tuscany,  On  the  same  date  aletter  was  received  from  Mr.  Russell 
announcing  Cardinal  Antonelli's  reasons  for  breaking  off  relations  with 
Sardinia,  and  enclosing  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Cardinal  to  the  foreign 
representatives  at  Rome,  as  follows: — 

"  From  the  Vatiean,  July  12,  1859.  ■ 

"In  the   midst   of  the  anxieties  and  alarms  caused   by  the  present 
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deplorable  war,  the  Holy  See  thought  to  rest  in  peace,  relying  on  assarancea 
repeatedly  received,  to  which  were  added  also  those  that  the  King  of 
Piedmont,  by  the  advice  of  his  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  had  remsed 
the  dictatorship  offered  to  him  by  the  rebellious  provinces  in  the  Pontifical 
States.  But  it  is  grievous  now  ta  note  that  things  have  taken  a  very 
different  turn,  and  circumstances  are  developing,  imder  the  eyes  of  the  ■ 
Holy  Father  and  his  Government,  which  render  the  conduct  of  the  Sardinian 
Cabinet  towards  the  Holy  See  every  day  more  unjustifiable;  a  condnct 
which  proves  clearly  that  that  Government  intends  to  usurp  a  portion  of  the 
territory  which  forms  part  of  its  temporal  domain. 

"  After  the  revolution  of  Bologna,  already  lamented  in  the  Papal  Allocu- 
tion of  the  20th  of  June,  that  city  received  a  large  number  of  Fiedmontese 
officers,  who  came  from  Tuscany  and  Modena  to  prepare  barracks  for 
Fiedmontese  troops.  Thousands  of  guns,  destined  to  arm  the  rebels  and 
volunteers,  were  imported  from  the  neighbouring  States,  and  cannons  were 
also  conveyed  there  to  increase  the  agitation  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  and 
to  encourage  the  audacity  of  the  disturbers  of  order. 

"  To  this  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality,  and  to  the  efforts  already  made 
to  keep  up  the  agitation  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Pledmontese 
Government  have  added  another  act,  of  far  greater  import,  and  which 
renders  completely  illusory  the  refusal  of  the  dictatorship — the  nomination, 
namely,  of  me  Marquis  Massimo  d'Azeglio  as  Commissary  Extraordinary 
in  the  Romagna  (which  we  iearn  from  a  decree  of  the  28th  of  June,  of  hia 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  Lieutenant^General  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  also  from  a  letter  of  the  same  date  of  Count  Cavour); 
the  object  of  which  is  to  organize  the  participation  of  tlie  population  in  the 
war,  under  the  &llaciou9  pretext  of  preventing  this  so-called  national  move- 
ment &om  ending  in  disorder,  thus  assuming  a  function  wl^ch  encroaches 
on  tlie  rights  of  the  territorial  sovereign; 

"Events  progress  with  so  much  rapidity  that  the  Piedmontese  troops 
have  already  entered  the  Pontifical  territory,  occupying  Fort  Urbano  and 
Castelfranco,  and  they  have  been  joined  by  the  BersagUeri,  and  part  of  the 
Brigade  Real  Novi  All  this  has  been  done  either  to  offer  an  efiicient 
resistance  to  the  Pontifical  troops  which  might  be  sent  to  reconquer  the 
usurped  power  in  the  rebellious  provinces,  or  to  create  new  obstacles  to  the 
execution  of  this  just  design.  Finally,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  legithnate  sovereignty,  two  officers  of  artillery  (one  a  Pied- 
montese) were  sent  to  Ferrara,  to  undermine  and  destroy  that  fortress. 
These  abominable  attempts,  by  which  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights 
of  nations  in  various  ways  is  manifested,  cannot  but  fill  with  bittfimess 
tlie  soul  of  his  Holiness,  and  cause  unto  him  a  real  and  just  indignation,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  surprise  of  finding  such  enormities  comcnitted  by 
the  Government  of  a  Catholic  sovereign,  notwithstanding  that  sovereign 
having  accepted  the  advice  of  his  august  ally  to  refuse  the  dictatorship 
offered  to  him, 

*'  All  the  steps  taken  imtil  now  to  prevent  or  put  an  end  to  this  series  of 
evils  having  failed,  the  Holy  Father,  mindful  of  the  duties  incumbent  on 
him  for  the  guardianship  of  his  States,  and  for  the  integrity  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy,  See,  ao  essentially  connected  with  the  independent 
and  liberal  exercise  of  the  Supreme  Pontificate,  protests  against  tliis  viola- 
tion and  usurpation  committ<M,  notwithstanding  the  accepted  neutrality, 
and  wishes  this  protest  to  he  formally  communicated  to  all  the  European 
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Powers;  confiding  that,  m  tlie  sense  of  justice  which' distingoisties  them, 
they  will  lend  him  their  Bupport,  and  will  not  allow  persistence  in  this  open 
violation  of  the  rights  of  nations,  and  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  that  they  wilTnot  hesitate  to  co-operate  in  the  re-estabhshment  of  that 
sovereignty :  to  that  effect  he  invokes  their  assistance  and  their  pro- 
tectiim. 

"  The  undersigned  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  in  executing  the  orders 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  transmits  this  note  to  yoor  Excellency,  with  the 
request  to  comnmnic&te  it  to  your  Royal  Court,  and  he  aviuifl,  4c. 

/c^.■__J\  "GiACOOMO  Carddui.  Astobilll* 


On  the  22nd  July,  Mr.  Corbett  wrote  to  Lord  John  Rnasell  that  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Florence,  at  a  meeting  on  the  20th  insL,  expresBed 
their  desire,  by  a  majority  of  18  to  5,  that  Tuscany  should  form  part  of  an 
Italian  idn^om,  under  tne  sceptre  of  King  Victor  Emmannel,  preserving  at 
the  same  tmie  a  separate  adminktration,  of  which  the  detaus  should  be 
arranged  by  the  assembly  about  to  be  elected.  He  also  sent  a  copy  of  the 
followmg  article  in  the  Monitore  Toacano,  calling  upon  the  countty  to  arm, 
in  order  to  keep  out,  at  all  hazards,  the  Prince  who  lately  stood  beside  the 
Emperor  of  Anstria  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  against  the  Italians  in 
arms: — 

"  Yes,  Tuscany  is  arming,  and  ought  to  arm,  because  it  is  her  dn^  to 
drive  out  the  worst  of  enemies,  the  vanquished  of  Solferino,  if  he  were  to 
attempt  to  mount  the  Tuscan  tjirone.  But  this  arming  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  about  to  institute  the  conscription,  as  the  secret  partizans  of  the 
defunct  dynasty  have  tried  to  make  it  appear.  Tuscany  is  provided  already 
with  armed  men,  without  having  recourse  to  the  conscription,  against  such 
an  enemy.  She  has  an  army ;  she  will  shortly  have  a  national  guard :  in 
case  of  need,  she  would  have  all  her  inhabitants  armed.  The  belt  of  their 
churches  would  call  them  together.  Let  the  cities  arm ;  and,  when  the 
alarm-bell  shall  ring,  let  all  Uie  country-people  take  up  arms.  Let  them 
arm  themselves  with  scythes,  and  with  every  kind  of  weapon  which  the  most 
just  ra^  can  furnish — the  rage  of  an  Italian  people,  who  disdains  to  have 
for  their  prince  the  vanquished  of  Solferino.  Let  Europe  understand  well, 
a  dvilized  people  like  that  of  Tuscany  will  not  submit  to  the  insult  of 
having  for  their  sovereign  a  man  who  but  yesterday  shamelessly  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  when  opposed  to  the  Italians  in 
arms." 

On  the  28th  July,  Lord  John  Russell  instructed  Mr.  Russell  to  say  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli  that,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  a 
layman,  amminted  by  the  Pope  from  among  the  most  able,  enlightened,  and 
popular  01  his  lay  subjects,  as- governor  for  life  of  the  Legations  and 
Marches,  with  representative  councils,  would  seem  to  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  afford  the  best  chance  of  maintaining  the  Pope's  temporal 
sovereignty. 

On  Uie  1st  August,  Mr.  Corbett  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  the 
Government  of  Modena  has  published  a  law  giving  to  every  citizen  of  that 
state,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  is  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  the  right  to  vote ;  and  these  electors  are  to  choose  seventy-three 
deputies,  who  will  form  the  new  assembly,  which  is  convoked  in  order  to 
form  an  executive  government,  and  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  country 
with  r^rd  to  its  future  national  organization. 
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On  the  5th|  Sir  James  Hudson  gave  the  following  view  of  the  actual 
coDdition  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy: — 

"  In  Piedmont  there  is  the  usual  calm  faith  that  the  liberties  of  the 
Gonnlry  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

"  In  Lombardy  there  is  one  general  sentiment  of  eatisfaction  at  having 
escaped  from  the  vexations  system  of  government  of  Austxia,  and,  therefore) 
the  French  troops  are  still  treated  with  the  same  courtesy  and  hospitality  aa 
when  they  first  arrived-  The  king  has  been  invited  to  proceed  to  Milau  on 
the  7th  instant,  to  accept  a  public  ovation. 

**  In  the  Duchy  of  Parma  there  is  no  party,  so  to  speak,  that  I  can  hear 
of,  who  desire  her  Highness'a  return.  The  Piedmonteae  governor  (Palifiri) 
is  about  to  return  to  Turin,  and  Parma  will  be  left  free  to  express  her  own 
opinion ;  but  from  what  I  hear  I  have  grounds  for  belief  that  ner  Uigbaess's 
return  would  be  accompanied  bv  a  repetition  of  the  political  assassinations 
.of  1854.  • 

"In  Modena  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  is  very  hostile  to 
the  duke,  and  in  Ke^^o  it  is  the  same.  In  the  country  districts  the 
'  contadini '  before  the  war  were  doubtless  partizans  of  the  duke ;  but  this 
Jeeling  has  turned  of  late  into  one  of  indlfTerence,  and  they  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  take  anv  steps  to  promote  his  Highness's  return, 

"  The  coming  elections  will  give  the  measure  of  his  Highness's  popu- 
larity. 

"  In  Tuscany  public  opinion  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  further  reign  of 
the  House  of  Lorraine ;  and  in  the  Legation  the  expression  of  a  determina- 
tion not  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  ecclesiastics  is  proclaimed  with  an 
energy  and  decision  which  carries  conviction. 

"  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Modena,  having  no  longer  thwr  regular  Govern- 
ments, are  consequently  contented  and  tranquil,  neither  has  public  order 
once  been  disturbed,  nor  has  political  vengeance  upon  any -one  occasion  been 
exercised  upon  the  former  employ^  This  fact  is  unique  in  the  political 
history  of  Italy,  and  proves,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  Italians  can 
forgive  ond  forget,  and  when  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  can  do  so 
like  any  other  people ;  and,  if  Europe  'will  but  be  content  to  refrain  from 
meddling  in  Ituy,  this  peninsula,  in  my  opinion,  will  give  convincing  proofs 
that  its  wants  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  people — liberty  of  thought  and 
trade,  freedom  of  conscience  and  from  foreign  intervention. " 

On  the  I6th  August,  1869,  Lord  John  Russell  sent  to  Earl  Cowley  the 
views  of  her  Majes^'s  Government  as  to  the  return  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany 
and  Modena  to  their  States,  as  follows : — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  view  which,  when  the  time  arrives  for  a  decision, 
her  Majesty's  Government  may  take  of  the  question  of  a  congress  or  of  a  con- 
ference, there  is  one  point  on  which  they  have  a  most  decided  opinion.  The 
raeliminaries  of  YUlafranca  state,  in  general  terms, '  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  return  to  their  States,  granting  an 
amnesty.'  Two  difierent  senses  may  be  attributed  to  this  article.  It  may 
be  supposed  to  mean, '  any  resistance  to  the  return  of  the  archdukes  shall 
be  overcome  by  force ; '  or  it  may  mean, '  provided  they  can  return  with  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tuscany  and  Modena.'  I  propose  to  discuss 
these  two  interpretations.  With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  her  Majestv's  Government 
hold  that  non-intervention  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Governments  of 
Europe  should  act,  only  to  be  departed  from  when  the  safety  of  a  foreign 
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State  or  its  paramount  interests  require  it  Bat  iu  ihe  present  instance  they 
maintain  that  neither  the  interests  of  Italy,  nor  Ihe  interests  of  Europe,  nor 
the  real  interests  of  Austria  or  France,  require  foreign  interference  in  the 
internal  adurs  of  Italy.  The  treaty  of  Villafranca,  as  I  have  said,  makea 
no  provision  for  imposing  a  government  by  force  upon  Tuscany  or  Modena, 
supposing  the  people  of  those  duchies  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Dake  of  Modena.  A  provision  for  tho 
employment  of  French  or  Austrian  forces  to  put  down  the  clcarly-expreased 
will  of  the  people  in  Central  Ital^  would,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's 
Government,  not  be  justifiable.  The  people  of  Tuscany,  for  instance,  have 
the  right  which  belongs  to  the  people  of  every  independent  State,  to  regulate 
their  own  internal  government ;  to  interfere  by  force  with  the  exercise  of 
that  right  would  not  oe  defensible  on  any  principle  of  public  law.  Neither 
the  safety  nor  the  paramount  interests  of  Austria  are  menaced  by  the  choice  . 
of  a  new  dynasty  to  reign  over  Tuscany.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  restoration 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  the  Duke  of  Modena,  by  foreign  forces, 
would  bo  a  return  to  that  system  of  foreign  interference  which  for  npwards 
of  forty  years  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Italy  and  the  danger  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  added,  that  for  the  last  ton  years,  the  same  system  has  been  a 
cause  of  weakness  and  peril  to  Austria :  it  has  afforded  vantage-ground  to 
her  enemies,  and  has  ahenated  her  friends.  Great  Britain  would,  therefore, 
feel  it  to  be  her  duty  to  protest  against  a  supplement  to  the  treaty  of  Villa- 
franca of  that  nature,  if  any  such  were  ui  contemplation.  She  would 
equally  protest  against  the  practical  application  of  foreign  force  to  carry 
into  effect  the  vague  article  of  the  preliminaries  of  Villafranca.  But  it  may 
be  contended  that  when  this  article  was  signed,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  contemplated  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  and  Duke  of  Modena,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
people  of  Tuscany  and  Modena.  Taken  in  this  sense,  her  Majesty's 
Government  have  no  objection  to  make  to  the  return  of  the  archdukes. 
Count  Walewski  having  stated  to  your  Excellency,  as  reported  in  your 
despatcb  of  the  3rd  instant,  that  althongh  the  French  Government  could 
not  admit  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  as  a  general  rule  of  policy,  they 
were  prepared  to  adopt  it  in  the  present  instance  with  regard  to  Italy ;  her 
Majesty's  Government  derive  conttdence  in  maintaining  the  views  expressed 
in  this  despatch,  in  tbe  reflection  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
sendments  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French." 

On  the  12th  August,  Sir  J.  Hudson  communicated  that  a  league  had 
been  formed  between  Tuscany,  Modena,,  and  the  Romania.  The  plenipo- 
tentiaries who  subscribed  the  league  were  the  Marquis  Ginori,  for  Tuscany; 
the  Marquis  Imperiali,  for  Modena ;  Mid  the  Prince  Beraolani,  for  tne 
Romagna.  The  Tuscan  general  elections  have  been  conducted  in  a  very 
orderly  manner,  and  the  deputies  were  greeted  with  cries  of"  Viva  Victor 
Emmanuel  nostro  Rfe."  The  National  Assembly  of  Tuscany  had  their  first 
meeting,  in  Florence,  on  the  11th  August,  1859,  in  the  hall  called 
Dei  Cinque  Cento.  They  were  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
crowd  collected  in  the  streets  through  which  they  passed.  After  two  days' 
sitting,  the  assembly  decided  unanimously  that  it  could  neither  recal  nor 
receive  the  dynasty  of  Lorraine  to  reign  again  in  Tuscany  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"Considering  that  the  events  which,  prepared  for  several  years,  and 
matured  during  these  last    mouths,    have   evidently  demonstrated   how 
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deeply  rooted  is  the  sentiment  and  love  of  Italian  nationality,  and  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  securing  it,  in  the  Tascan  people  :  ' 

"  Considering  that  these  sentiments  and  intentions  have  been  manifested 
in  many  ways,  and  particularly  by  the  concourse  of  volnnteers  to  the  war 
of  independence  and  by  tlie  extraordinary  conconrse  and  the  admirable 
uilanirajty  in  the  election  of  deputies  for  the  asseinblyi  wherever  named,  in 
conformity  with  this  principle ; 

"  Considering  that  all  this  has  been  done  and  is  m^ntained  without  the 
slightest  distorbance  of  public  order,  and  that  the  firm  desire  of  maintiuning 
it  exists  in  the  minds  of  all ; 

"  ConHidering  that  the  Austrian  House  of  Lorraine,  which  was  lately 
imposed  by  force,  though  formerly  held  in  estimation  for  the  reforms 
effected  by  some  of  its  princes,  has  voluntarily  broken  the  bond  which 
united  it  to  Tuscany,  and  has,  since  the  restoration  of  the  12th  April,  1849, 
subjected  the  country  to  shame  and  injury  by  the  occupation  of  foreigners, 
and  hasj  by  its  acts  and  declarations,  induced  the  persuasion  in  men's  minds 
that,  even  should  it  profess  to  re-estahhsh  the  fundamental  statute  which  it 
abolished,  and  to  accept  the  Italian  tricolour  flag,  which  it  has  hi&erto 
openly  repelled,  it  could  not,  from  its  inability  to  unite  its  destinies  to  the 
national  cause,  procure  the  confidence  of  the  Tuscans,  nor  obtain  that  moral 
authority  which  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  every  government ; 

"  The  assembly  declares  that  the  Austrian  dynasty  of  Lorraine,  which, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1859,  abandoned  Tuscany,  without  leaving  any  form 
.of  government  in  the  country,  and  repaired  to  the  enemy's  camp,  has 
thereby  rendered  itself  totally  incompatible  with  the  order  and  happiness  of 
Tuscany ;  declares  further,  that  there  is  no  mode  by  which  such  dynasty 
can  be  re-established  and  maintained  without  outraging  the  dignity  of 
the  conntry  and  nfiending  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  without  the  con- 
stant and  inevitable  danger  pf  seeing  the  public  peace  incessantly  dis- 
turbed, and  without  injuiy  to  Italy,  declares  consequently  that  it  can  neither 
recal  nor  receive  the  Austrian  dynasty  of  Lorraine  to  reign  again  in 
Tuscany." 

Immediately  upon  the  announcement  being  made  that  the  Assembly  had 
voted  unanimonsly  the  exclusion  of  the  Grand  Ducal  family  from  the 
thronej  the  audimce  cheered  with  extraordinary  enthnsiaam,  and  the  depu- 
ties heartily  joined  in  them,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  president  to 
maintain  ooier  and  prevent  the  expression  of  opinion.  Afier  the  excite- 
ment had  abated,  Duke  Strozzi  presented  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  it 
is  the  firm  will  of  the  Tuscans  to  be  united  in  one  Kingdom  of  Italy,  under 
King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

"Id  accordance  with  the  considerations  and  declarations  expressed  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  16th  Aogost,  with  respect  to  the  Austrian 
dynasty  of  Lornune,  the  Assembly,  having  to  provide  for  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country  according  to  the  necessities  of  Italian  nationality, 
declares  that  it  is  the  firm  desire  of  the  Tuscans  to  form  part  of  a  strong 
constitntional  kingdom,  under  the  sceptre  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  It 
trusts  that  the  faithful  and  loyal  king,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Italy,  and 
protected  our  country  with  peculiar  favour,  will  favourably  receive  this 
desire.  It  recommends  the  cause  of.  Tuscany  to  the  generons  protection 
and  high  wisdom  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  the  magnanimous  defender 
of  Italian  independence.  It  reposes  confidence  in  the  declared  sympathy 
of  England,  and  in  the  wise  justice  of  Russia  and  Frassia.     It  leaves  it  to 
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the  covemment  to  procnre  the  fitlfilment  of  this  desire  in  the  nceotiationB 
whicn  will  take  place  for  the  settlement  of  the  aSairs  of  Italy,  and  to  refer 
it  in  due  time  to  the  Assembly." 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  1659,  Mr.  Corbett  also  announced  that  the 
National  Assembly  of  Modena,  on  the  20th  inst.,  declared  by  an  unanimous 
Tote,  that  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  dc^xued  from  the  throne  of  that  dacliy, 
and  that  no  member  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  coald  be  received  to  reign 
over  it. 

Afterwards,  at  the  same  sittincr,  the  chamber  proceeded  to  ta^e  into  con- 
si«leration  a  proposition  brought  forward  by  the  deputy  Maramotti,  couched 
in  the  following  terms: — 

"  The  National  Assembly  decrees  the  annexation  of  the  Modenese  pro- 
vinces of  the  constitutional  kingdom  of  the  glorious  house  of  Savoy,  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  magnanimous  King  Victor  Emmanuel  11." 

On  the  24th  August,  1859,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Vane, 
showing  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  preserving  the 
authority  of  Austria  in  Venice  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  the  Roman 
States ;  and  also  with  Austria  forming  part  of  the  confederation,  and  thus 
guiding,  directing,  and  moving  the  whole. 

The  Romagna  has  acceded  to  the  Central  Italian  Military  Ijeagne,  and 
Parma  also  will  go  in  it.  It  was  calculated  that  the  combined  army  would 
number  60,000  men,  and  that,  joined  to  100,000  Piedmonteae,  they  would 
be  able  to  resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  Central  Italy,  or  to  prevent  any  other  power  from  forcing  upon  those 
countries  the  sovereigns  who  formerly  ruled  over  them. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1659,  Mr.  Vane  gave  an  accomit  of  the  mode 
in  which  Lord  John  RusseU's  despatch  of  the  16th  was  received  by  Count 
Rechberg.  The  reading  was  frequently  interrupted,  and  many  of  tiie 
passages  were  warmly  controverted.  On  the  same  26th,  the  Count  sent 
a  despatch  in  answer  to  Count  Apponyi,  which  was  communicated  to  Lord 
John  Russell  hj  Count  de  Miilenen.  In  this  despatch,  after  recapitulating 
Lord  John  Russell's  views,  Count  Rechberg  said; — 

"  Non-intervention,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  term  expres- 
sing the  denial  of  a  simple  fact  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  nations, 
excepting  when  in  a  state  of  war,  admits  of  a  right  of  interventioif  by  one 
country  m  the  affiurs  of  another  in  two  special  cases  expressly  mentioned 
in  all  the  treaties  of  intemata<»ial  law,  namely,  in  the  case  when  the 
sovereign  or  the  regular  government  of  a  country  asks  for  the  armed  iaier- 
vention  of  another  state,  or  when  anarchy  should  prevEul  to  such  a  degree  in 
any  nation  that  the  security  of  tlie  neighbouring  states  is  thereby  seriously 
menaced.  If,  for  example,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  should  ask  for  the 
assistance  of  ilngland  in  re-establishing  his  government,  she  would,  without 
doubt,  have  a  right  to  interfere  by  force  in  Tuscany, 

"  Lord  John  Russell  makes  allusion,  on  several  occasions,  to  the  true 
interests  of  Austria,  but  we  regret  not  to  find  in  the  paper  before  us,  any 
sign  that  the  Cabinet  of  London  takes  account  of  the  nghta  of  succession 
and  reversion  of  Austria  upon  Tuscany  and  the  Duchie  of  Modena  and 
Parma ;  rights,  however,  wnich  England  has  solemnly  guaranteed  as  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  Imperial 
Government,  moreover,  thinks  itself  me  only  competemt  judge  of  the 
intereste  which  it  has  to  defend  in  this  respect. 

"  In  proteaUng  next  against  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
[8] 
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Fraoce  in  the  internal  afTairs  of  the  Peninsula,  the  British  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  seems  to  forget  that  Austria  is  an  Italian  power  by  reason 
of  her  Italian  provinces. 

"  The  fact  that  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  plainly  declared  in  Central 
Italy,  seems  to  as  very  open  to  dispute ;  for  we  hear  it  asserted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  oppressed 
by  the  revolutionary  governments,  has  no  longer  liberty  to  express  its  true 
sentiments.  Besides,  whatever  may  be  the  momentary  current  of  pnblic 
opinion  in  those  countries — and  there  would  be  nothing  surprising  in  seeing 
it  more  or  less  misled  by  the  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances 
which  have  weighed  on  those  populations — there  is,  above  the  opinion  of 
the  day,  the  question  of  right,  which  statesmen  ought  to  take  into  consi- 
deration before  any  other. 

"'  That  every  people  has  the  right  of  choosing  and  organizing  its  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  of  upsetting  the  one  which  it  has  chosen  and 
organized  the  day  before,  seems  to  us  a  dangerous  and  inadmissible  maxim. 
I  beg  yonr  Excellency  to  ask  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  whether  he 
purposes  recognizing  it  in  respect  to  the  countries  subject  to  the  sceptre  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty — ^in  India  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  opinion 
of  the  people  has  but  recently  been  declared  with  peculiar  clearness ;  and 
if  Lord  Jonn  Russell  would  apply  to  those  populations  who  ask,  the  one  for 
independence,  the  other  for  annexation  to  Greece,  the  principles  which  be 
recommends  to  us  in  r^ard  to  Italy,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  judge, 
by  the  example  of  England,  whether  those  ideas  are  more  just  and  practical 
than  we  now  believe  them  to  be.  People  are  only  too  much  tempted  to 
believe  on  the  Continent  that  the  BritiBh  government  has  two  very  different 
measures  for  its  own  afi'airs  and  for  those  of  others ;  we  beheve  that  it  is  its 
interest  to  do  away  with  this  unfortunate  opinion  by  frankly  declaring  that 
the  expression  of  me  wishes  of  the  population  haa  no  more  value  at  Florence 
tlian  at  Corfu." 

On  the  4th  September,  1859,  Sir  J.  Hadson  communicated  the  result  of 
the  popular  vote  taken  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma  for  its  annexation  to 
Piedmont:  total  number  of  votes  in  favour,  fi6,195;  against,  483.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Legations  and  Romagna 
took  place  on  the  1st  inst.,  at  Bologna.  The  members  (134)  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  the  great  historical  ramilies  of  those  provinces,  and  are  of 
independent  fortune.  Their  proceedings  were  marked  by  perfect  propriety 
and  order,  and  the  people  of^  Bologna  behaved  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
manner.  The  city  was  iUuminated ;  the  rejoicing  was  general,  and  the 
walls  were  placarded  with  the  usual  inscription,  "  Vogliamo  Vittorio 
Emmanuele  nostro  Rk"  The  organization  of  the  army  is  carried  on  with 
method  and  visour,  and  the  young  men  of  all  classes  are  eager  to  enlist. 
The  country  districts  are  qmet,  and  crimes  a^rainst  life  and  property  have 
diminished.  The  police  is  active  and  energetic ;  and  the  govemmeDt  have 
arrested  certain  Mazzinian  agents,  apon  the  person  of  one  of  whom  was 
foond  a  letter  from  Mazzini,  declaring  that  his  chances  of  success  in  revo- 
lutionizing Central  Italy  are  becoming  less  every  day.  If  the  Pope's 
troops  should  attack  the  army  of  Central  Italy,  Sir  James  Hudson  thought 
that  the  former  will  be  beaten. 

On  the  3rd  September,  1859,  his  Majesty  King  Victor  Emmannel  II., 

surrounded  by  the  ministry  and  officers  of  the  Royal  household,  officially 

received  at  Turin  the  delegates  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly,  who  presented  to 
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him  the  following  address,  with  whic^  the  Tuscan  Oovemment  aocom- 
panied  the  votes  of  Assembly : — 

"  To  his  Majesty  Victor  Emmaniul,  King  of  Sardinia. 
"  Your  Majesty, 

"  A  unanimous  vote  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  sentiments  of  a  whole  people,  has  solemnly  declared  it  to  be  the  will 
of  tuBcanj  to  form  part  of  as  Italian  kingdom  n^der  the  constitational 
sceptre  of  your  Majestj. 

"  The  Government  of  Tnpcany,  which  has  bees  charged  with  the  office 
of  imploring  irom  the  benevolence  of  your  Majesty  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  this  will,  has  accepted  the  high  office  with  that  joy  which  accom- 
EEinies  the  dischaige  of  a  great  duty,  when  it  at  the  same  time  satisfies  a, 
ing-felt  and  most  ai-dent  desire. 

"  Sire  I  if  this  homage  of  fidelity  and  devotion  of  ^e  Tuscan  people  had 
no  object,  and  would  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  procuring  for  your 
Majesty  an  extension  of  territory,  we  might  well  doubt  of  the  success  of 
our  peti^on ;  but  since  the  vote  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly  is  Inspired  by  the 
Ijpve  of  Italic  nationality,  and  has  in  view  the  greatness  and  prosperity^  of 
the  common  country,  we  feel  comforted  by  Uie. hope  that  th§  thought  o£ 
Italy  will  prevail  in  your  generous  mind  above  every  other  consideration, 
and  that  your  Majesty  willdeign  to  render  Tuscany  happy  by  your  august 
acceptance  of  the  votes  which  her  legiUmate  representatives  have  expressed 
in  the  sight  of  the  world  with  so  great  an  e£&ision  of  gratitude  and  fidelity. 

"Florence,  August  31,  1859." 

The  addrees  was  signed  by  Ricasoli,  lUdoIfi,  Poggi,  Salvagnoli, 
Busacca,  De  Cavero,  and  by  Celestino  Bianchi,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Government  of  Tuscany. 

The  King  made  the  following  reply : — 

"I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  vote  of  the  Assembly  of  Tuscanyt  of 
which  yoa  are  the  interpreters  to  me,  I  thank  you,  and  my  people  equally 
with  me,  thank  you  for  it  I  accept  this  vote  as  a  solemn  manifestfition 
of  the  will  of  the  Tuscan  people,  who,  in  putting  an  end  to  the  last  remains 
of  foreign  rule  in  that  land  which  is  already  the  mothep  of  modern  civili- 
zation, are  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  constitution  of  a  strong  kingdom, 
which  may  place  Italy  in  a- condition  to  be  sufficient  ftff  the  defence  of  her 
own  independraice. 

"  The  Tuscan  Assembly  has,  however,  understood,  and  all  Italy  will 
understand  with  it,  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  vote  cannot  be  effec- 
tuated otherwise  than  by  means  of  the  negotiations  which  will  take  place 
for  the  settlement  of  Italian  affairs. 

"  In  seconding  your  de»re,  strengthened  by  the  rights  which  have  been 
conferred  on  me  by  your  vote,  I  will  advocate  the  cause  of  Tuscany  with 
those  powers  in  whom  the  Assembly,  with  great  wisdom,  reposes  itsliopes, 
and  especially  with  the  generous  Emperor  of  the  Frraich)  who  haa  done  sa 
much  for  the  Italian  nation. 

"  Europe  will  not,  I  trust,  refuse  to  exercise  towards  Tuscany  that  work 
of  restoration  which  she  has  already  exercised,  under  less  &yourable  cir- 
cumstances, in  behalf  of  Greece,  Belgium,  and  die  Principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia. 

"Your  noble  country  has  given,  gentlemen,  in  these  last  days,  an 
admirable  exam^e  of  tempei-ance  and  unanimity. 
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*'  To  these  Tirtaes,  which  Italy  hta  learned  from  die  echoed  (^  adwrmtT, 
yon  will  add,  I  am  assared,  th&t  which  overcomes  tilie  moat  ardoons  triau, 
and  eecnreB  the  trinmph  of  jast  ent^^riaea — ^perseverance." 

The  arrival  of  the  news  at  Florence  was  announced  bj  a  sainte  of  lOl 
cannon,  and  the  ConfaloDiere^  in  an  address,  invited  the  inhabitants  to 
illoHUDate  their  hoosea  in  honour  of  the  event.  On  the  4th  September,  Sir 
jTames  Hudson  transibitted  a  bopy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  ^e  Chevalier 
Farini  to  the  agents  who  have  represented  Modena  aln^nd  during  the  past 
two  montiis,  and  which  letter  explained  the  motives  wiiich  have  guided  the 
conduct  of  Signor  FArini  since  he  waa  invested  with  the  Dictatorship  of 
Modena.  He  concluded  by  stating  the  objects  of  the  league  formed  by 
Modena,  Toaculy,  and  Puma  to  be: — 1.  To  oppose  itaelf,  as  far  as  regards 
the  Mod^ieee  provinces^  Tuacany,  Farraa  and  Piaceuza,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  deposed  princes  And  their  dynasties;  and  as  r^ards  the 
Romania,  to  defend  it  agunsl  all  attacks  front  the  mercenary  troops  of  the 
Fiqml  Oovtenment.  2.  To  preserve  order  aai  public  tranquillity.  3.  To 
establish  a  cuatonis'  onion,  and  nnitbrmity  ih  coinage  and  we^hts  and 
measnres.  The  league  ahidl  be  in  force  nn^  these  countries  ahidl  have 
obtuaed  a  definite  orgatiization,  which  may  asanre  the  civil  and  political 
liberty  of  die  inhlabitanta,  and  which  may  be  in  conformity  with  the  ri^te 
of  the  nation.  Consid««ble  corre^ndencd  metuawhile  passed  between 
France,  Austria,  and  Britain,  as  to  the  itiexpedtencv  of  using  force  to  restore 
the  Grand  Doke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  to  their  states  in 
conformity  with  the  memorandum  signed  by  the  Emperors  at  Villafranca. 

On  the  loth  September,  M^.  Russell  sent  a  copy  of  the  fc^owing  Plan  of 
Reform  as  preselited  by  the  Duke  de  Grammont  <m  the  part  of  hia  Govern- 
ment  to  his  Holiness  the  t*ope. 

"  The  laitr  m&y  be  nominated  to  all  civil  posts  and  eaq>layments.  The 
individual  liberty  of  citizens  is  guvanteed  oy  law.  No  person  can  be 
airested  except  oy  virtue  of  a  warrant  decreed  by  the  competent  civil 
autlionty,  on  Uie  conditions  and  according  to  the  rorms  set  forth  by  the 
law.  The  person  arrested  most  be  examined  within  twenty-foor  hours,  tod 
cannot  he  detained  beyond  that  j>eriod,  except  by  an  order  of  bailment 
delivered  by  the  exanuning  hiagistrate,  and  setting  forth  the  object  of  thd 
detebticn.  The  doradon  of  the  detention  before  tnal  to  be  strictly  reduced 
to  the  time  requited  for  the  necessities  of  the  judicial  examination.  Suc- 
cession to  civil  ^wstfl  and  employments  to  be  no  longer  promised  by  andci- 
padon,  and  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  holdw :  all  contracts  or  agreements 
made  to  this  effect  between  functionaries  and  private  individuals  to  be 
considered  illegal  and  void. 

"  Judidal  Order. — Steps  to  be  taken  without  delay  to  promulgate  a 
civil  code,  a  penal  code,  and  a  code  of  procedure  which  will  establish  th6 
following  principles : — Special  jariadictions  shall  be  abolished,  except  those 
concemmg  ecclesiasdcs.  Cases  shall  he  bronsht  to  an  end  in  the  second 
degree  of  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  by  appeiu.  In  no  case  and  ottder  do 
pretext  shall  the  exocUdve  power  be  aole  to  annul  a  sentence,  or  delay  its 
performance,  or  stop  the  course  of  justice.  There  shall  he  nothing  higher 
than  the  tribunal  of  appeal  exdept  the  tribunal  of  revenal,  having  its 
seat  at  Rome,  atid  which  shall  he  a  mixed  trihulial,  that  b  to  say,  Composed 
in  equal  proportions  of  members  of  the  church  and  members  of  the  laity. 
The  menibers  of  the  tribunal  of  reversal  are  irremovable. 

"  Coiaicil  of  &ate. — ^The  Council  of  State  to  be  organized  like  that  of 
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France.  There  shonld  be  at  least  fifteen  cotmcillors  on  ordinary  service 
not  employed  on  committee.  These  last  should  be  chosen  amongst  the 
principal  mnctionariea  of  the  Roman  administration,  should  take  part  in  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  conDcil,  and  shonld  hare  deliberative  voices  in 
uiem.  They  should  not  he  paid  as  Councillors  of  State.  There  should  be 
also  special  councillors,  to  be  chosen  amongst  the  Gonncillors  of  State  who 
have  ceased  to  perform  their  functions,  and  who  should  be  admitted  to  take 
part  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  cooncil  on  a  special  convocation  by 
order  of  the  Holy  Father,  The  Councillors  of  State  on  ordmary  service  to 
be  all  laymen.  Those  not  on  committees  to  be  either  laymen  or  chnrchmen, 
aa  the  case  may  be.  The  Ministers  to  rank,  to  sit,  and  to  have  a  deliberate 
voice  in  the  Council  of  State.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  nominatjons 
for  councillors  of  every  class  will  be  so  made  that  they  can  be  revoked  by 
the  Sovereign  PontiflF.  The  President  of  the  Council  of  State  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Pope,  either  from  among  the  cardinals,  or  elsewhere,  but  without 
the  power  of  being  at  the  same  time  a  minister.  There  should  be  at  least 
two  masters  of  requests,  and  three  auditors  for  each  section  of  the  Council 
of  State.  These  committees  will  be  five  in  number,  corresponding  to  the 
five  existing  departments.  No  law  or  edict  to  he  able  to  be  produced,  under 
penalty  of  being  declared  void,  without  having  been  examined  in  committee 
by  the  Council  of  State,  and  discussed  in  general  assembly.  -  The  other 
powers  of  this  body  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  tlie  same  as  those  of  the 
French  Council  of  State. 

"  The  Consulta,  and  Legislative  Chamber. — The  number  of  the  members 
of  this  chamber  to  be  at  least  double  that  of  the  delegates ;  that  is  to  say, 
forty  at  least.  They  will  be  elected  by  the  provincial  councils.  The 
Consnita  to  be  called  on  to  vote,  and  to  discuss  the  laws,  and  especially  the 
budget  That  part  of  the  budget,  definitively  fixed,  which  concerns  the 
Pontifical  Court,  the  Holy  College,  and  in  general  everything  coimect«d 
with  religion,  with  the  ecclesiastic^  order,  and  with  church  property,  should 
not  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  council.*  The  expenses,  divided  into 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses,  will  be  voted  for  three  years,  and 
extraordinaiT  expenses  for  one  year.  TJie  budget  to  be  voted  by  chapters 
("chapitres  )  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  Consulta  may  vote  the 
taking  into  consideration  of  any  proposition  signed  by  ten  of  its  members, 
and  pointing  out  a  government  officer  as  censurable  for  abuse  of  power  or 
violation  of  law.  In  this  case  the  Government  should  instigate  an  inquiry 
before  the  Council  of  State,  and  inform  the  Consulta  of  the  result  of  that 
inquiry.  The  sittings  not  to  be  public,  but  a  summary  of  proceedings  to 
be  published  by  the  official  journal. 

"Provincial  CovnciU. — The  members  of  the  provincial  councils  will 
be  elected  directly  by  the  municipal  councils.  The  provincial  councils 
will  occupy  themselves  with  everything  that  relates  to  their  provinces ; 
they  will  vote  the  local-  expenses,  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and  will  form, 
wiu  the  legate  or  governor,  a  council  endowed  with  special  attributions. 
The  governors  for  the  provinces  of  the  Legations,  of  the  Romagna  and  of  the 
Marches  to  be  laymen. 

"  Communal  Couticilg. — These  councils  to  be  elected  according  to  the 
edict  of  the  24th  of  November,  1860.     All  the  individuals  belonging  to  the 

•  Thew  eipeoaea  iliaU  be  NtUed  ty  the  Adminiitrstion,  and  ihall  be  Eommnnicated  to  tbe 
Coniolta  in  tn  acconut  which  ihall  contaia  the  deulli  of  them. 
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difiiaratt  professions  pointed  ont  by  this  law  to  be  electors,  without  aay 
limit  an  to  namber. 

"Amnatg. — It  is  agreed  to  grant  a  general  anmestr,  with  some  exceptions, 
to  exiles,  to  prisoners  for  pohtjcal  causes,  and  to  tnose  who  are  from  the 
same  reasons  the  objects  of  prosecution.  The  conditions  of  the  amnesty  to 
be  settled  between  the  Holy  See,  France,  and  Austria. 

"  ColiecUon  of  Public  Revenutt. — A  similar  organization  for  the  collection 
of  taxes  to  that  existing  inFrance  to  be  adopted.  It  would  be  nseiiil  to 
name  a  Papal  Commission,  which,  together  with  one  of  the  superior  officers 
of  finance  of  the  Empire,  would  proceed  with  the  work  of  organization." 

On  the  I9th  September,  Mr.  Corbett  sent  a  copy  of  an  article  in  the 
Monitors  Totcano,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  States  whicli 
are  to  form  the  "  strong  kingdom  of  Italy  "  to  proceed  at  once  to  remove 
the  obstacles  now  existing  to  tJie  complete  union  in  all  tliat  relates  to  the 
passports,  the  coinage,  customs,  and  posts ;  and  on  the  26th  Mr.  Corbett 
sent  a  copy  of  a  decree  to  the  same  effect,  as  follows : — 

"  The  Government  of  Toscany,  being  desirous  that  the  countries  of  Italy 
under  the  sceptre  of  King  Victor  Emmaunel  shall  immediately  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  the  national  union,  decrees : — 

"  Abt.  I. — Sentences  pronounced  by  the  tribunals  of  Sardinia,  Lombardy, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Romagna  shall  be  executed  in  Tuscany  aa  if  they 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  Tuscan  tribunals. 

"  Ast.  II. — Public  instruments  made  in  the  States  of  Sardinia,  Lombardy, 
Paraut,  Modena,  and  the  Romans,  shall  receive  a  like  execution. 

"  Akt.  Ill, — Notifications  of  judiciary  Acts,  and  of  protests  of  bills  of 
ezcbange,  made  in  the  said  countries,  shall  be  executed  in  Tuscany  by 
means  of  subsidiary  notifications  from  tiibunal  to  tribunal. 

"  Abt.  IV. — Extradition  is  abolished.  Persons  accused  by  the  judiciary 
antlioritieB  of  the  aforesaid  countries  who  shall  be  arrested  in  Tuscany,  shall 
be  renuinded  to  the  tribunal  sending  the  information,  on  the  simple  request 
of  such  tribunal  to  that  which  has  executed  the  arrest 

"  Abt.  V. — Laureate  honours,  matriculationB,  and  degrees  obtained  in  tlie 
UniTorsities  of  Sardinia,  Lombaxdy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  shall  be 
considered  as  if  they  had  been  obtained  in  tjie  Tuscan  Universitiea. 

"  Ast.  VI. — The  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Grace,  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  shall  see  to  the  executioo  of  the  present 
decree." 

On  the  1st  October  Mr.  Corbett  sent  copy  of  a  procUmation  by  which  it 
was  announced  that  for  the  future  the  Government  of  Tuscany  would  he 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  King  Victor  EmmanueL 

"  His  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel  reigning,  the  Government  of  Tuscany 
decrees : — 

"  Ast.  L — The  sentences  and  decrees  of  tiie  tribunals,  and  the  acts  of 
notaries  public,  shall,  ftvm  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  present  Decree, 
be  inscribed  with  the  following  formula:  "  His  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel 
reigning." 

"  Abt.  XL — Such  persons  as  by  the  tenor  of  the  laws  are  under  the  obli- 
gation of  taking  the  oath,  shall  take  it  with  the  following  formula :  "  I  swear 
to  be  faithful  to  his  Majesty  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  King  Elect." 

"  Abt.  III. — The  Arms  of  tlie  House  of  Savoy  shall  be  introduced  in 
the  fiags  of  the  army,  and  of  the  military  and  mercantile  navy. 

"  Art.  rV. — A  white  lion  shall  be  provisionally  added  in  the  flags  of  the 

[13] 
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navy,  and  of  tiie  Tuscan  consolatee,  at  tile  npper  an^e  of  the  green  strips 
Best  the  staff. 

"  Art.  Y. — ^The  same  arms  dball  be  [diaoed  over  the  pfdoces  aod  pablic 
offices. 

"  Abt.  YL — Tbe  Ministen  of  tbe  Interior,  of  JiutJce  and  Grac^  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  Financs,  aoi  of  War,  shall  see  to  the  «cecati<«  <^  the 
present  Decree." 

Whilst  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  being  diKOBsod  at  Zuiich) 
tiie  Tuscan  Government  and  the  Somagna  nominated  FHnCe  Euzette  of 
Savoy  Oarignan  Regent  of  Tuscany ;  but  the  Emperor  lilapoleon  baring 
declared  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  that  he  must  not  permit  the  Prince  to 
accept  it,  the  Sardinian  Government  retiued  to  give  their  consent  to  the 


On  tiiB  SOth  October,  1859,  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  wrote  the  following  - 
letter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia : — 

"  St.  Claud,  OOoUr  20,  1859. 

"  Monsiear  mon  Fr&re,— I  write  to^r  to  your  M^eaty  to  lay  before 
you  the  existing  state  of  affiiira,  to  remind  you  of  tlie  past,  and  to  arrange 
with  you  the  best  course  to  follow  in  the  future. 

'*  The  circumstances  are  grave  [  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  lay  aside 


illuBiocs  and  barren  regrets,  and  to  examine  frankly  ^e  real  state  of  things. 
Thus,  the  question  now  is,  not  to  know  whether  I  did  well  or  ill  in  om- 
clnding  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  but  to  draw  firoio  that  treaty  conseqaences 
the  most  favourable  to  the  pacification  of  Italy  and  the  repose  of  EQnq>e. 

"  Before  entering  into  the  examination  of  this  question,  I  desire  to  recal 
anew  to  your  Majesty  the  obstacles  which  rendered  all  negotiation  and  any 
definitive  treaty  so  difGcult.  In  fact,  war  haa  ofWi  fewer  complications 
than  peace.  In  the  first,  two  interests  only  are  present — the  attack  and  the 
defence;  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  the  question  is  to  reconcile  a  crowd 
of  intereets  of^  opposed  to  <hiq  another.  This  is  what  happened  at  the 
moment  of  the  peace.  It  was  necessary  to  frame  a  treat?  which  ^otlld 
secure,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  independence  of  Italy,  which  should 
satisfy  Piedmont  and  the  wishes  of  the  populations,  and  yet  which  ^Kmld  not 
.  wound  Catholic  feeling,  nor  the  rights  of  the  sovereigiis  in  whcon  Europe 
was  interested. 

"  I  believed,  then,  that  if  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  oome  to  a  frank 
understanding  with  me,  to  bring  about  this  important  result,  the  canses 
of  antagonism  which  have  for  centuries  divided  these  two  empire!  would 
disappear,  and  that  tbe  regeneration  of  Italy  would  be  accomplished  by 
common  consent,  and  without  further  bloodshed. 

"  These,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  conditions  essential  to  this  regeneration : — 
Italy  should  be  composed  of  several  independent  States,  united  by  a  federal 
bond.  Each  of  tbe  States  should  adopt  a  representative  system  of  its  own,  and 
salutary  reforms.  The  confoderation  would  thus  consecrate  the  principle  of 
Italian  nationality.  It  would  have  but  one  flag,  one  system  of  Customs,  and 
one  currency.  The  directing  centre  should  be  at  Rome.  It  shonld  be  com- 
posed of  representatiTes  nominated  by  the  sovereigns  from  a  list  proposed 
by  the  chambers,  in  order  that  in  this  species  of  Diet  &e  influence  of  thoae 
reigning  families  suspected  of  partiality  for  Austria  should  be  counter- 
bdOncra  by  ^  element  resulting  from  the  election.  By  granting  to  the 
Holy  Father  the  hoDOTtry  preudency  of  the  confederation,  the  religious 
f^hng  of  Catholic  Europe  would  be  satisfied,  tha  moral  influence  of  the 
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Pope  ibroDgfaoat  Italy  wonM  be  angmeoted,  and  this  woold  mable  kim  to 
nu£e  conceesuHia  in  coafbrmity  vith  the  legitimate  desires  of  tbe  popa- 
lalioiis. 

"  Well,  this  plan,  which  I  formed  at  the  coHclnsioB  of  peace,  may 
■till  be  realized,  if  your  Majesty  employa  your  influence  to  make  it 
prevaU,  Besides,  great  steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this  patL  The 
cession  o(  Lombardy,  wil^  a  limited  debt,  is  an  accomplished  feet.  Aiutria 
baa  reaouDcad  her  riffht  of  carrison  in  the  pbcea  of  Hacenza,  Ferntra,  and 
Conunachiou  The  rij^ht  of  the  soveretgas  has  been  reserred,  it  is  true; 
but  the  rndspendence  of  Ccmtral  Italy  has  equally  been  guaranteed,  unce 
all  idea  of  foreign  interreDtion  has  been  &rmatly  set  aside.  Lastly,  Venem 
is  about  to  become  a  por^y  Italian  province. 

"  Tbe  tmo  intiereet  of  yoor  Majesty,  and  tliat  of  the  Peninsata,  is  te 
second  me  in  the  development  of  this  plan,  to  extract  from  it  tbe  .best  eoB>- 
sequences :  for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  I  am  bound  by  the  treaty,  and 
that  I  could  not,  in  the  congress  which  ia  abotit  to  open,  depart  irom  my 
engagemaita- 

"  The  part  of  France  therein  ia  traced  out  beforehand.  We  shall  demand 
that  Parma  and  Pi&cenza  be  united  to  Piedmont,  because  this  territory  is 
strate^cally  indispensable  to  her ;  we  shall  demand  that  the  Duchess  of 
Parma  be  called  to  Modena ;  that  Tuscany,  augmented,  perhaps,  by  certain 
territories,  be  restored  to  the  Grand  Doke  Ferdinand ;  that  a  system  oF 
moderate  (»age)  liberty  be  adopted  in  all  the  States  of  Italy ;  that  Aus- 
tria disengage  herself  frankly  &om  an  incessant  cause  <^  embarrassment  fw 
the  fbtore,  and  that  she  consent  to,  comj^ete  the  natioDaliW  of  Yenezia,  not 
only  by  creating  a  repeesentation  and  a  separate  sdministrataon,  but  also 
an  Italian  army.  We  shall  demand  that  the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and 
Peschiera  be  recognized  as  foderal  fortresses.  Lastly,  that  a  confederation, 
based  on  the  real  wants  as  well  aa  upon  the  traditions  of  the  Psninsulft,  and 
upon  tbe  exclusion  of  all  fore^n  influence,  shall  msure  the  work  of  the 
independence  of  Italy. 

"  I  shall  neglect  notlung  to  attain  this  great  result  Let  your  M^eaty  be 
Gouvinced  that  my  sentiments  can  never  alter,  and  that,  as  long  as  the 
interests  of  France  are  not  opposed  to  it,  I  shall  always  be  hi4>py  to  serve 
the  causa  for  which  we  have  fought  togetiier.-T-I  renew,  4c" 

And  on  the  15tli  November,  I^3rd  John  Kussell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley  as 
follows : — 

**  It  may  be  nsaful  at  the  present  moment  to  racal  to  mind  the  conduct 
whidi  Great  Btitaia  has  pursued  since  the  peace  of  1815,  boUi  when  she 
passively  abstuned  &om  and  when  she  actively  participated  in  European 
a&ira.  In  1818,  pretensionsi  were  put  forward  by  some  of  tte  Great  Powers 
to  regulate  and  ducct  tbe  internal  aSaira  of  all  other  countries.  In  tS21, 
dwse  pretensions  were  put  in  practice  ab  the  Congresses  of  Troppau  and 
Laybach.  A  large  Austrian  army  was  sent  to  Ni^lss,  in  order  to  chqnge 
die  internal  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and  40,000  Austrian  troops 
wwe  statitmed  there,  in  order  to  suppress  &ee  institadons  in  that  kingdom. 
Agwnst  die  princupte  upon  which  this  suggestion  was  based.  Lord  Gastle- 
reagt,  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  protested.  In  1^23,  another  interfer- 
ence was  Bancti(«iedt  by  the  Congress  of  Vertmat  in  the  case  of  Spain,  whose 
form  of  internal  gdvemment  was  not  agreeable  to  the  theories  of  the  Great 
PowwB.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  Verona,  but  remonstrated, 
Mr.  Canning  declared  tliat  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  allies  struck  at 
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the  root  of  the  BritiBh  ConsUtaUcm.  Thtu  far  Engluid  did  not  coDcnrj 
and  protested.  Bat  in  1625  England  acknowledged  two  or  more  of  the 
repnolics  of  South  America,  and  the  Northern  Powers,  in  their  tnm, 
protested.  In  1827  was  signed  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  which  led  very  speedily  to  the  independence  of  Greece.  In 
1830  Belginm  rose  against  Holland,  and  Great  Britain  was  active,  both  in 
the  cabinet  and  on  the  aea,  in  concertina  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  Belgium.  Thus  in  these  five  instances 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  appears  to  Mve  been  directed  by  a  consistent 
principle.  She  uniformly  withheld  her  consent  to  acts  of  intervention  by 
force  to  alter  the  internal  government  of  other  nations ;  she  unifonnly  gave 
.  countenance,  and,  if  necessary,  her  aid,  to  consolidate  the  <U  facto  govern- 
ments which  arose  in  Europe  or  America.  There  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  preserve  a  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  namely, 
by  withholding  our  assent  to  any  measures  for  intervention  by  force  to 
regulate  the  internal  government  of  Italian  States,  and  by  nsing  our  influ- 
ence to  maintain  and  consolidate  any  regular  and  orderly  governments 
which  the  Italians  may  form  for  themselves." 

On  the  I3th  November  a  deputation  from  the  Assemblies  of  Parma, 
Modena,  Homagna,  and  Tuscanv,  proceeded  to  Turin,  to  ask  the  Prince 
Eugene  di  Carignan  to  accept  the  nomination  as  Regent  of  Tuscany,  and 
his  Highness  answered  as  follows : — 

"  I  feel  very  sensibly,  and  thank  the  Assemblies  and  people  of  Central 
Italy  for  having  given  me  so  great  a  proof  of  confidence.  I  attribute  it 
more  to  their  cfevotion  to  the  King  than  to  my  own  merit,  and  also  to  the 
spirit  not  only  liberal  and  national,  but^orderly  and  monarchical,  which 
animates  thran. 

"  Authoritative  counsels,  and  reasons  of  policy,  at  the  moment  when  the 
speedy  opening  of  the  Congress  is  announced,  to  my  great  regret  prevent 
me  from  going  amongst  them  to  exercise  the  cbaree  committed  to  me.  1 
should  have  wished,  I  confess,  to  be  able  to  ^ve  this  proof  of  my  affection 
to  Italy;  but  I  am  comforted  by  the  thought  that,  in  thus  abetaining, 
this  sacrifice  on  my  part  will  be  more  nse&I  to  unr  common  country. 
Nevertheless,  availmg  myself  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  have 
honoured  me,  I  think  I  act  in  your  interest  and  benefit  in  pointing  out 
Chevalier  Carlo  Boucompagni  as  one  well  fitted  to  be  Regent  of  Central 
Italy. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  my  sentiments  to  the  people.  - 
Tell  them  to  continue  in  that  line  of  conduct  which  has  called  forth  the 
sympathy  of  all  Europe ;  to  confide  in  the  King,  who  advocates  their  wishes, 
and  who  will  never  aoandon  those  who,  with  so  much  confidence,  tmst  to 
his  good  faith." 

On  the  following  morning  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  de  Carignan 
addressed  &e  following  letter  to  the  Chevalier  Boncompagni : — 

"  Signer  Commendatore,  *'  Turin,  November  14,  1849. 

"  I  have  designated  you  for  the  noble  office  of  going  to  Centr^  Italy  to 
rule  those  provmces  which  proclaimed  by  thmr  votes  tneu-  wish  to  have  a 
strong  constitutional  and  Ituian  government,  and  which  then  invited  me  to 
be  their  regent 

"  Your  high  reputation,  the  noble  qualities  of  your  heart  and  head,  the 
proofs  of  devoUon  you  ha vo  given  to  your  King  and  country,  the  entire 
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confidence  wHicli  I  repose  in  jou,  and  which  I  am  well  pleased  thaa 
pnhlicly  to  testify,  are  so  many  grounds  for  yoor  mission  having  a  suc- 
cesefcl  issue. 

"  Bat  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  The  people  of  Central  Italy  have 
^ren  so  maiiy  proo&  of  sense,  firmness,  and  moderation,  that  they  merit 
^  esteem  of  all  the  civilized  world.  I  am  certain  that  they  will  see  the 
necessitr  of  perseTering  in  that  same  line  of  calm  and  orderly  conduct, 
especially  at  this  moment  when  the  affairs  of  Italy  are  about  to  be  discussed 
in  Congress,  where  his  Majesty  the  King  Victor  Emanuel,  strong'  in  the 
rights  conferred  upon  him,  will  know  how,  efficaciously,  to  advocate  their 
wishes. 

*'  The  repeated  assurances  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  there  shall 
be  no  intervention  in  Central  Italy,  form  another  ground  of  great  con- 
fidence. 

"  Such  assurances  greatly  reassure  the  policy  of  the  king's  government, 
which  never  could  consent  that  foreign  force  should  control  the  national  will. 
"  If  reasons  of  sound  policy  induced  his  majestV)  afl«r  the  Peace  of 
Villafi-anca,  to  recall  his  commissioners,  and  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
Central  Italr,  it  is  not  on  that  account  that  his  government  refuse  offices 
of  iriendly  Mnevolence,  which  recent  events  have  stilt  fiirther  increased. 

"  I  wish  to  express  the  belief  that  it  never  could  refiise,  within  the  limits 
of  possibility,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those' countries  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
contraction  of  a  loan  were  it  necessary.  All  these  considerations  encourage 
me  for  the  future.  Besides,  your  mission  is  very  simple  and  defined,  that 
of  giving  greater  unity  to  Uie  military  and  political  movements  of  those 
provinces.  The  concentration  of  authority  will  make  each  of  them  stronger 
m  itself,  and  in  the  si^t  of  Europe.  The  military  organization  will  be 
more  easily  completed  with  bat  one  administration  under  you,  one  chief, 
ooeanny. 

"  This  army,  strong  in  numbers  and  discipline,  ready  to  give  proofs  of 
its  courage  should  the  country  require  it,  must  not,  however,  be  one  of 
■ggression  or  defiance.  If  some  generous  and  ardent  spirits  look  upon  every 
KTDearance.  as  a  fault,  every  act  of  prudence  as  a  weakness,  they  should  be 
leminded  that  time  is  a  powerfiil  anxiliary  of  a  just  cause,  and  that  impa- 
tieoce  often  ruins  it,  and  impedes  its  triumph. 

"Under  these  auspices,  I  repeat,  I  trust  that  your  mission  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  that  the  populations  will  continue  to  maintain 
order  inviolate,  and  to  give  proofs  of  that  good  sense  and  that  political 
maturity  which  bonoors  them  so  much,  and  which  also  will  be,  in  the 
^es  of  the  Congress,  the  strongest  argument  for  the  recognition  of  their 
n^ts. 

"  Lastly,  I  am  convinced  that  his  Majesty's  government  will  never  permit 
anarchy  to  convulse  those  Italian  states  which,  after  sending  their  sons  to 
fight  in  the  ranks,  have  solemnly  declared  their  will  to  be  a  portion  of  his 
states,  and  whose  wishes  he  has  favourably  received. 
"  Accept,  &c, 
(Signed)  "  EtsSNio  di  Savoia." 

On  the  8th  December,  I^rd  A.  Loftus  transmitted  to  Lord  John  Russell 
the  text  of  the  treaties  signed  between  Austria  and  France,  and  between 
Austria,  France  and  Sftrainia,  on  the  10th  November,  at  Zurich,  as 
follows : — 
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"  Treaty  between  Austria  and  France,  signed  at  Zurich, 
November  10,  1859. 

"  Art.  I. — There  shall  be  in  fiitnre  peace  and  friendship  between  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  as  also  between  their  heirs  and  snccessors,  their  respective  states 
and  subjects,  for  ever. 

"  Aat.  11. — The  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  immediately  given  up  on  either 
side. 

"  Art.  IIL — To  diminish  the  evils  of  war,  and  by  an  exceptional  depar- 
ture from  the  law  generally  observed,  the  captured  Austrian  vessels  whiqh 
have  not  yet  been  condemned  as  prizes  shall  he  restored.  The  vessels  and 
cargoes  shall  be  restored  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of 
their  capture,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  and  of  all  charges  which  may 
have  been  incurred  on  account  of  the  convoy,  and  keeping  of  the  said 
prices,  as  well  as  of  any  legal  proceedings  connected  with  them,  and  the 
usual  allowance  to  the  captors ;  and  lastly,  no  indemnity  will  be  claimable 
on  account  of  prizes  sunk  or  destroyed  any  more  than  for  the  capture  of 
-  merchandize  belonging  to  the  enemy,  even  though  it  may  not  yet  have  been 
subjected  to  a  decision  of  the  pnze  court  It  is  well  understood,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  decisions  pronounced  by  the  prize  cburt  hold  good  in 
favour  of  those  to  whi>m  the  prizes  have  been  adjudged. 

*'  Abt.  IV. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  renonnces,  for  himself 
and  all  his  descendants  and  successors,  in  favour  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  his  rijihts  and  titles  to  Lombardy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and  Mantua,  and  of  the  territories  deter- 
mined by  the  new  delimitation,  which  remain  in  the  possession  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty.  The  line  of  frontier,  starting  from 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Tyrol,  ou  the  Lac  de  Garda,  will  pass  along  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  as  high  as  Bardolino  and  Manerba,  irom  whence  it  will 
rejoin,  in  a  straight  line,  the  point  where  the  circle  of  defence  of  the  fortress 
of  Peschiera  intersects  the  Lac  de  Garda.  This  circle  will  be  determined 
by  a  circumference  of  which  the  radius,  reckoned  from  the  centre  of  the 
fortress,  is  fixed  at  3,500  metres,  plus  the  distance  from  the  said  centre  to 
the  glacis  of  'the  most  advanced  fort  From  the  point  where  the  circum- 
ference thus  designated  intersects  the  Mincio,  the  frontier  will  follow  the 
thalweg  of  the  river  as  far  as  Le  Grazie,  will  extend  from  Le  Grazie  in  a 
straight  line  to  Scorzarolo,  will  follow  the  thalweg  of  tlie  Po  to  Luzzara, 
from  which  point  there  Is  no  change  in  the  present  limits  as  they  existed 
before  the  war,  A  military  commission,  appointed  by  the  governments 
interested,  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  tracing  the  line  on  the  ground 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

*'.  Art.  V. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  declares  his  inten- 
tion of  handing  over  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  the  territories 
ceded  by  the  preceding  article. 

"  Art.  VI. — The  territories  still  occupied  in  virtue  of  the  armistice  of 
the  8tb  of  July  last  shall  be  reciprocally  evacuated  by  the  belligerent 
powers,  the  troops  of  which  will  retire  immediately  beyond  the  frontier  line 
sUpnlated  in  Article  IV. 

"  Art.  VII. — The  new  government  of  Lombardy  will  undertake  three- 
fifths  of  the  debt  of  the  Monte  Lombardo-Veneto.  It  will  eqnally  be 
charged  with  a  portion  of  the  national  loan  of  1854,  fixed  between  the  high 
contracting    powers    at    40,000,000    florins    ('conventionmunz').       The 
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manner  of  the  payineDt  of  these  40,000,000  florins  trill  be  determiued  bj 
an  additional  artide. 

"  Abt.  VIII.— An  intemationBl  commission  shall  be  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  wind  ap  the  affairs  of  the  Monte  Lombardo-Veneto;  the  creditor 
and  debtor  balance  to  be  drawn  on  the  principle  of  three-fifths  to  the  new 
f^vemment,  and  tvro-fifths  to  Austria.  Of  tlie  assets  of  the  sinking  fund 
of  the  Monte  and  its  deposits,  consisting  of  public  securities,  the  new 
government  will  receive  three-fiflha  and  Austria  two-fiflhs ;  and  as  to  that 
part  of  the  assets  which  consists  of  lands  or  mortgages,  the  commission  will 
effect  the  partition  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  real  property  In 
question,  bo  as  to  allot  the  property,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  one  of  the 
two  governments  npcw  whose  territory  it  may  be  situated.  As  to  the 
different  categories  of  debts  inscribed  in  the  Monte  Lombardo-Veneto,  and 
to  the  capital  placed  at  Interest  in  the  deposit  bank  of  the  sinking  fund,  the 
new  govemment  undertakes  three-fifths  and  Austria  two-fifths,  either  for 
the  payment  of  interest,  or  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital,  in  conformity 
with  the  regulations  hitherto  in  force.  -  The  credits  of  Austrian  subjects 
will,  by  preference,  form  part  of  the  quota  of  Austria,  who  will  transmit  to 
the  new  government  of  Lombardy  specified  lista  of  these  papers.  In  three 
months'  time  from  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

*'  Aki.  IX. — The  new  government  of  Lombardy  aucceeda  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  resulting  from  contracts  regularly  stipulated  by  the  Austrian 
admiiustration  for  objects  of  public  Interest,  especially  concerning  the  ceded 
territory, 

"Abt.  X. — The  Aastriaa  government  is  charged  with  the  reimbursement 
of  all  sums  paid  by  Lombarasnbjecta,  conimnnal  districts,  public  establish- 
ments, and  religious  societies,  into  the  Austrian  public  banks  in  the  shape 
of  caulion-money,  deposits,  or  consignments.  In  the  same  manner  Austrian 
subjects,  communal  districts,  public  establishments,  and  religions  societies, 
who  have  paid  money  into  the  Lombard  banks  In  the  shape  of  cantion- 
money,  deposits,  or  consignments,  will  be  ponctually  reimbursed  by  the 
new  government 

"  Art.  XL — The  new  government  of  Lombardy  recognizes  and  confirms 
the  concessions  granted  to  the  raikoads  by  the  Austrian  government  on  the 
ceded  territory,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  their  arrangements  and  duration, 
and  particnlarly  the  concessions  i-esnlting  from  the  contracts  passed  under 
date  of  March  14,  1856,  April  8,  1857,  and  September  23,  1858.  From 
the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  the  new  govern- 
ment is  bound  by  all  the  agreements  and  obligations  resulting  to  the 
Austrian  government  from  the  above-mentioned  concessions,  in  regard  to 
the  lines  of  railway  situated  on  the  ceded  territory ;  consequently  the  right  of 
devolution  which  belonged  to  the  Austrian  government  in  respect  to  these 
railroads,  is  transferred  to  the  new  government  of  Lombardy.  The  pay- 
ments which  are  still  to  be  made  on  the  sum  due  to  the  State  by  the  con- 
cessionaries in-virtue  of  the  contract  of  March  14,  1856,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  expense  of  constructilhi  of  the  said  railroads,  will  be  paid  in  full 
into  the  Austrian  exchequer.  The  credits  of  the  building  contractors  and 
tradesmen,  as  well  as  the  compensation-money  for  appropriation  of  land, 
which  appertain  to  the  time  when  the  railways  in  question  were  admi- 
nistered on  account  of  the  State,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  paid,  will  be 
paid  by  the  Austrian  government,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  due  from 
them  in  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Concession,  by  the  grantees  of  tlie  Austrian 
government.     A  special  convention  will  make  arrangements,  as  sooCi  as 
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possible,  for  the  international  service  of  the  railways  between  the  respective 
coantriee. 

.  "  Art.  XII. — Lomt)Eird  Bubjects  domiciled  on  the  tOTritory  ceded  by  the 
present  treaty  will  have,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  from  the  date  of  the  day 
on  which  the  ratifications  are  exchanged,  and  conditionally  on  a  previouB 
declaration  before  the  competent  authorities,  full  and  entire  power  to  export 
their  moveables,  free  of  duty,  and  to  retire  witli  their  &milieB  into  the  . 
states  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  in  which  case  their 
quality  of  Austrian  subjects  wUl  be  retained  by  them-  They  will  be  at 
liberty  to  keep  their  immovable  property  situated  on  the  Lombard  territory. 
The  same  power  is  granted  reciprocally  to  natives  of  the  ceded  territory  of 
Lombwdy  living  in  the  states  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  Lomnards  who  profit  hy  these  arrangements  cannot  be,  on  acconnt  of 
their  choice,  distorhed  on  either  side,  in  their  persons  or  their  properties 
situated  in  the  respective  states.  The  delay  of  one  year  is  estenaed  to  two 
years,  for  the  subjects,  natives  of  the  cedea  territory  of  Lombardy,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  are  not  within 
the  territory  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. .  Their  declai'ation  may  be  received 
by  the  nearest  Austrian  mission,  or  by  the  superior  authority  of  any  pro- 
vince of  the  monarchy.    ' 

"  Art.  XIII. — The  Lombard  subjects  in  the  Austrian  army,  excepting 
those  who  are  natives  of  the  part  of  the  Lombard  territory  reserved  to  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austxia  by  this  treaty,  will  be  immediately  dis- 
charged from  military  service  and  sent  back  to  their  homes.  It  b  under- 
stood that  those  amongst  them  who  declare  their  wish  to  remain  in  the 
service  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majestv  will  not  be  disturbed 
on  this  accdunt,  either  in  person  or  in  property,  "nie  same  guarantees  are 
assured  to  the  civil  employes,  natives  of  Lombardy,  who  manifest  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  the  oiEces  they  occupy  in  the  Austrian  service. 

"  Aht.  XI V. — The  pensions,  both  civil  and  military,  regularly  paid,  and 
which  were  paid  ont  of  the  public  fluids  of  Lombardy,  remain  due  to  those 
entitled  to  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  their  widows  and  children,  and  will  be 
paid  in  future  by  the  new  government  of  Lombardy.  This  stipulation  is 
extended  to  the  pensioners,  both  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  to  their 
widows  and  children,  without  distinction  of  origin,  who  keep  their  domicile 
in  the  ceded  territory,  and  whose  salaries,  paid  up  to  1814  by  the  former 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  then  became  payable  by  the  Austrian  treasury. 

"  Art.  XV. — ^The  archives  containing  tiie  titles  to  property,  and  docu- 
ments regarding  the  administration  of  justice,  applying  either  to  the  part 
of  Lombardy  of  which  the  possession  is  reserved  to  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  by  this  treaty,  or  the  Venetian  provinces,  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  commissioners  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic 
Majesty  as  soon  as  possible.  Reciprocally,  any  titles  of  property,  and 
documents  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  applying  to  the  ceded 
territory,  which  may  be  in  the  archives  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  commissioners  of  the  ne*  government  of  Lombardy. 
The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  consult  each  other,  at  the  request  of 
the  superior  administrative  authoi-ities,  respecting  all  the  docnments  and 
information  relative  to  the  affairs  which  concern  both  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 

"  Aht.  XVI. — The  religious  societies  estabhshed  in  Lombardy  will  be  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  moveable  and  immoveable  property,  in  case  the 
new  legislation,  under  which  they  pass,  does  not  authorize  the  keeping  up 
of  their  establishments. 
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"  Aht.  XVII. — Hia  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  reserves  to 
himself  the  power  of  transfemng  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  form  nsual  to  international  transactions,  the  nghts  and  obligations  resnlU 
ing  from  Articles  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIH,  XIV,  XV,  XVI  of 
this  treaty. 

"  Abt.  XVIII. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  engage  to  make  every  effort  to  enconrage  the  crea- 
tion of  a  confederation  amongst  the  Italian  states,  to  be  placed  tmder  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  the  object  of  which  .will  be 
to  nphold  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederated  states,  to 
assure  the  development  of  their  moral  and  material  interests,  and  to 
guarantee  the  internal  and  external  safety  of  Italy  by  the  existence  of  a 
Federal  army.  Venetia,  which  remains  subject  to  the  Crown  of  his  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  will  form  one  of  the  states  of  this  oon- 
federation,  and  will  participate  in  the  obligations,  as  in  the  rights,  resulting 
from  the  Federal  pact,  the  clauses  of  which  will  be  determined  by  an 
assembly  composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Italian  states. 

"  Akt.  XIX. — As  the  territorial  delimitations  of  the  independent,  states 
of  Italy,  who  took  no  part  in  the  late  war,  can  be  changed  only  with  the 
sanction  of  the  powers  who  presided  at  their  formation  ana  recognized  their 
existence,  the  rights  of  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  and  of  Uie  Duke  of  Parma,  are  expressly  reserved  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  high  contracting  parties. 

"  Art.  XX — Desirous  of  seeing  the  tranquillity  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  and'  the  power  of  the  Holy  Father  assured;  convinced  that  such 
object  could  not  be  more  efBcacious^  attained  than  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  populations  and  conformable  to  the 
generous  'intentions  already  manifested  fay  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  me  French,  and  his  -M^esty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  will  unite  their  efforts  to  obtain  from  His  Holiness  that  the  neces-  ' 
sity  of  introdncing  intd  the  administration  of  his  states  the  reforms  admitted 
as  indispensable  shall  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  by  his  government. 

"  Abt.  XXI,' — With  a  view  to  contribute  by  every  effort  to  quiet  the 
public  mind,  the  high  contracting  parties  declare  and  promise  that  in  their 
respective  territories,  and  in  the  lands  restored  or  ceded,  no  individual 
compromised  by  the  recent  events  in  the  Peninsula,  no  matter  what  his 
rank  or  position  in  society,  shall  be  prosecuted,  annoyed,  or  troubled,  in 
person  or  property,  on  account  of  his  conduct  or  political  opimons. 

"  Art.  XXII.-:- The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratificationa 
exchanged  within  a  fortnight,  tx  earlier  if  possible.  In  faith  of  which  the 
respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and  hare  affixed  their  seals 
thereunto. 

"  Done  at  Zurich,  on  the  lOth  day  of  the  month  of  November,  of  the 
year  of  grace  1852." 

"  Additional  Article. 

"  The  government  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  engages 
itself  towards  the  government  of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty 
to  make,  on  account  of  the  new  government  of  Lombardy,  which  wiU 
guarantee  its  repayment,  to  pay  to  it  40,000,000  florins  (' convendons- 
mOnz '),  stipulated  by  Article  Vll.  of  the  present  treaty,  in  the  manner  and 
at  the  periods  hereinafter  detemiioed: — Eight  millions  of  florins  shall  be 
paid  casn,  by  a  bill  payable  at  Paris,  wiUiout  interest,  on  the  expiration  of 
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the  third  month,  dating  from  the  day  on  which  the  present  treaty  was  - 
signed,  and  which  wOl  he  handed  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Imperial 
Royal  and  Apostolic  Majesty  when  the  exchange  of  radfications  takes  place. 
The  payment  of  the  remaining  32,000,000  florins  shall  take  place  at 
Vienna,  cash,  in  ten  Buccessive  instalments,  to  be  made  every  two  months, 
by  bills  on  Paria,  at  the  rate  of  3,200,000  florins  ('  conventions -munz ') 
each.  The  first  of  these  payments  will  be  made  two  months  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  of  6,000,000  florins  above  stipulated.  For  that  date,  as 
for  the  other  following,  the  interest  will  be  reckoned  at  5  per  cenL,  dating 
irom  the  first  day  of  the  month  which  will  follow  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  present  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Count  Karolyi  and  Baron  Meysenbng  for 
Austria,  and  by  Baron  Bourqueney  and  Mai<quis  BanneviUe  for  France. 

Treaty  between  Austria,  France,  and  Sarditua,  signed  at  Zurich, 
Novemier  10,  1859. 

"  Abt.  I. — There  shall  be  irom  the  date  of  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  peace  and  amity  between  his  M^esty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  his  Majesty  the  King  ot  Sardinia,  their  heirs  and 
successors,  their  respective  St^es  and  subjects  in  perpetuity. 

"  Art.  IL — The  Austrian  and  Sardinian  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
immediately  returned  on  either  part. 

"  Abt.  ni. — In  pnrauance  of  the  territorial  cessions  stipulated  in  the 
treaties  concluded  this  day  between  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and^iis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  on  one  side,  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  on  the 
other,  the  delimitation  between  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  and  Sardinia 
shall  in  future  be  as  follows: — The  frontier,  starting  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Lake  de  Garda,  will  follow  the  middle  of  the 
lake  as  far  as  the  height  of  Bardolino  and  Manerba,  whence  it  will  meet, 
in  a  straight  line,  the  point  where  the  circle  of  defence  of  the  fortress  of 
Peschiera  mtersects  the  Lake  of  Garda.  It  will  follow  the  circumference 
of  this  circle,  the  radius  of  which,  reckoned  from  the  centre  of  the  fortress, 
is  fixed  at  3,500  metres,  plus  the  distance  from  the  said  centre  to  the  glacis 
of  the  most  advanced  forL  From  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  circum- 
ference thus  designated  with  the  Mincio,  the  frontier  will  follow  the  thalweg 
of  the  river  as  far  as  Le  Grazie;  will  stretch  from  Le  Grazie,  in  a  stsaight 
line  to  Scorzarolo ;  will  follow  the  thalweg  of  the  Fo  as  far  as  Luzzara, 
beyond  which  no  change  is  made  in  the  boundaries  such  as  they  existed 
before  the  war.  A  military  commission  appointed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  will  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  tracing  the  boondary  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

"  Abt.  IV. — The  territories  stiU  occupit;d  in  virtue  of  the  armistice  of 
the  8th  of  July  last  shall  be  reciprocally  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  and 
Sardinian  troops,  who  shall  immediately  retire  beyond  the  frontiers  de- 
termined bv  the  preceding  Article. 

'  "Abt.  V. — The  Govemment  of  his  Majesty  the  Kinc  of  Sardinia  shall 
take  upon  itself  three-fifths  of  the  debt  of  the  Monte  Irombardo-Veneto, 
It  shall  equally  undertake  a  portion  of  the  nation  loan  of  1854,  fixed 
between  the  high  contracting  parties  at  40,000,000  florins, '  monniue  de 
convention.' 

"Abt.  VI.— With  regard  to  tho  40,000,000  florins  stipulated  in  the 
[as] 
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precMing  Article,  the  Government  of  his  K^jestv  the  Emperor  of  the 
french  renews  the  eneagement  which  it  has  entered  into  with  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  effect  the  payment  of  it 
according  to  the  manner  determined  in  the  eidditional  article  to  the  treaty 
signed  iSia  day  between  the  two  high  contracting  powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  GK)vemment  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  puts  again  on 
reconl  the  engagement  which  it  has  contracted  ny  the  treaty  likewise  signed 
to-day  between  Sardinia  and  France,  to  reimburse  this  sum  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  according  to  the  manner 
stipnlated  in  Article  III.  of  tne  said  treaty. 

"  Art.  yil. — A  commission,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  will  be  immediately  formed,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  Monte  Lombardo-Venetian  debt.  The  division  of  the 
debts  and  credits  of  this  establishment  will  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  three- 
fifths  for  Sardinia,  and  two-fifths  for  Austria.  Of  the  assets  of  the  sinking 
fand  of  the  Monte  and  its  deposits,  consbtsng  of  public  securities,  Sardinia 
will  receive  three-fifths  and  Austria  two-Gft!is ;  and  as  to  that  part  of  the 
assets  which  consist  of  land  or  mortgages,  the  commission  will  effect  the 
partition  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  property  in  question,  to  allot 
such  property,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  one  or  the  two  Governments  upon 
whose  territory  it  may  be  situated.  As  to  the  different  categories  bf  debts 
inscribed  op  to  June  4,  1859,  in  the  Monte  Lombardo-Veneto,  and  to  the 
capital  placed  at  interest  in  the  depositi-bank  of  the  sinking-fond,  Sardinia 
undertakes  three-fifUu,  and  Austria  t^o-fitUis,  either  for  the  payment  of 
'  the  interest,  or  the  reimbursement  of  the  capital,  in  accordance  with  the  , 
regulations  hitherto  in  force.  'The  credits  of  Austrian  subjects  shall  come 
by  preference  into  the  quota  of  Austria,  who  shall,  within  three  months 
after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  or  sooner  if  possible,  transmit  to  the 
Surdinian  Government  specific  lists  of  these  credits. 

"  Abt.  VIII. — The  government  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  succeeds  to  the 
rights  and  obligations  resulting  from  the  contracts  regularly  stipulated  by 
the  Austrian  administration  in  respect  of  all  matters  of  public  interests 
specially  concerning  the  territories  ceded. 

"  Aet.  IX, — The  Austrian  government  will  remtun  charged  with  the 
reimbursement  of  all  sums  deposited  by  Lombard  subjects,  by  the  com- 
munes, by  public  establishments  and  religious  corporations,  in  the  Austrian 
public  banks,  by  way  of  caution  money,  deposits,  or  consignments.  In 
uke  manner  the  Austrian  subjects,  communes,  public  estabhshments,  and 
reH^oos  corporations,  who  have  deposited  sums  of  money  as  caution- 
money,  deposits,  or  consignments,  in  .the  banks  of  Lombardy,  will  be 
punctually  reimbursed  by  the  Sardinian  government. 

"  Aht.  X. — The  government  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  acknow- 
ledges and  confirms  the  concessions  of  railways  granted  by  the  Austrian 
government  upon  the  territory  ceded,  in  all  their  clauses,  and  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  concessions,  and  in  particular  the  concessions  made 
by  contracts  dated  March  14,  1856,  April  8,  1857,  and  September  23, 
1858.  From  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  the  Sardinian  goveinment  is  invested  with  all  the  rights  and 
subjected  to  all  the  obligations  appertaining  to  the  Austrian  Government  in 
respect  of  the  said  concessions  in  all  tliat  rdates  to  the  railway  lines  situate 
on  the  territory  ceded.  In  conseqnence,  the  right  of  devolution  which 
belonged  to  the  Austrian  government  in  regard  to  these  r^ways  is  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  Sardinian  government.  The  pajrmenta  which  remain  to  be 
made  on  the  sum  due  to  uie  State  by  the  grantees  bj  virtue  of  the  contract 
of  March  14,  1656,  hy  way  of  equivalent  for  the  expenses  of  making  the 
said  railwavs,  will  be  paid  in  their  entirety  to  the  Austrian  treasury.  The 
credits  of  the  bnildlog  contractors  and  tradesmen,  and  also  the  compensation 
money  for  land  taken,  so  far  as  they  may  appertain  respectively  to  the  time 
when  the  railways  in  qaestion  were  administered  for  the  account  of  the 
State,  and  which  have  not  hitherto  been  paid,  will  be  borne  by  the  Austrian 
government,  and,  in  so  far  as  they  may  oe  due  from  them  by  virtue  of  the 
concession  by  the  grantees  in  the  name  of  the  Austrian  govemmeot.  A 
special  convention  will  regulate,  with  as  little  d^lay  as  possible,  the  inter- 
national service  of  the  railways  between  Sardinia  and  Austria. 

"  Art.  XL — It  is  understood  that  the  recoverv  of  the  credits  under  para- 
graphs 12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  of  the  contract  of'  March  14,  1856,  shall  not 
confer  upon  Austria  any  right  of  control  or  surveillance  in  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  railways  in  the  territories  ceded. '  The  Sardinian 
government  undertakes,  for  its  part,  to  furnish  the  Austrian  government 
with  all  the  information  which  it  may  require  on  this  head. 

"Art.  XII. — The  Lombard  subjects  domiciled  on  the  ceded  territory 
shall  enjoy  for  the  space  of  one  year,  commencing  with  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,  and  conditionally  on  a  previous  declaration 
before  the  competent  authorities,  fiill  and  entire  permission  to  export  their 
moveables,  free  of  duty,  and  to  withdraw  with  their  families  into  the  States 
of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty,  in  which  case  their  quality  of 
Anstdan  subjects  shall  be  retained  by  them.  They  shall  be  free  to  pre- 
serve their  immoveable  property,  situated  on  the  territory  of  Lombardy, 
The  same  permission  is  recorded  reciprocally  to  individuals,  natives  of  the 
ceded  territory  of  Lombardy,  established  in  the  States  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Lombards  who  shall  profit  by  the  present 
arrangements  shall  not  be,  on  account  of  their  choice,  disturbed  on  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  in  their  persona  or  in  their  properties  situated  in  their 
respective  States.  The  delay  of  one  year  is  extended  to  two  years  for  the 
subjects,  natives  of  the  ceded  territory  of  Lombardy,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty^  shall  be  beyond  the 
territory  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Their  declaration  may  be  received  hy 
the  nearest  Austrian  mission,  or  by  the  superior  authorities  of  any  province 
of  the  monarchy. 

"  Abt.  XIIL — The  Lombard  subjects  forming  part  of  the  Austrian 
army,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  natives  of  the  part  of  the  Lombard 
territory  retained  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  shall  be  imme- 
diately set  free  from  military  service  and  sent  hack  to  their  home&  It  is 
understood  that  those  who  snail  declare  their  wish  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  shall  not  be  disturbed  onthat 
account,  either  in  their  persons  or  in  their  properties.  The  same  guarantees 
ore  given  to  persons  in  civil  employments,  natives  of  Lombardy,  who  shall 
manifest  tlieir  intention  of  retaining  the  ofEces  which  they  hold  in  the 
service  of  Austria. 

"Art.  XIV. — Pensions,  civil  as  well  as  military,  regularly  paid,  and  which 
were  charged  on  the  public  revenue  of  Lombaray,  remain  in  the  possession 
of  those  who  are  entitled  to  them,  and  when  there  is  occasion,  to  their 
widows  and  their  children,  and  shall  be  paid  in  future  by  the  government 
of  hia  Sardim'an  Majesty.     This  sdpulation  extends  to  the  hol(^r8  of  pen- 
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sions,  rivil  as  well  as  military,  as  well  to  their  widows  and  children, 
without  distinction  of  origin,  who  shall  retain  their  domicile  in  the  ceded 
territory,  and  whose  claims,  paid  up  to  1814  by  the  d-devani  kingdom  of 
Italy,  then  fell  to  the  char^  of  the  Aastrian  treasury. 

"Art.  XV. — Thearchivescontaining  the  titles  of  property,  and  documents 
ponnected  with  administration  and  civil  justice,  whether  they  relate  to  the 
part  of  Lombanly  whose  possession  is  reserved  to  hia  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  or  to  the  Venetian  provinces,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  com- 
missioners of  his  Imperial  a.na  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  as  soon  as  possible. 
Reciprocally  the  titles  of  property,  and  documents  connected  witli  adminis- 
tration and  civil  jastice,  concerning  the  ceded  territory,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  shall  be  banded  over  to  the  com- 
missioners of  his  MaJeslT  the  Kine  of  Sardinia.  The  Governments  of 
Sardinia  and  Austria  bmd  thems^ves  to  communicate  reciprocally,  on 
the  demand  of  the  higher  administrative  authorities,  all  the  docnments 
and  information  relative  to  matters  concerning  at  otlce  Lombardy  and 
Venetia. 

"  Art.  XVL — The  religions  corporations  established  in  Lombardy,  whose 
existence  the  Sardinian  laws  would  not  authorize,  shall  be  free  to  dispose  of 
their  property,  both  moveable  and  immovable. 

"  Art.  XVII. — All  the  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  between  his 
M.ajesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
which  were  in  force  before  the  1st  of  April,  1859,  are  confirmed,  in  as  far 
as  they  are  not  modified  by  the  present  treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  bind  themselves  to  snbmit,  within  the  term  of  a 
year,  these  treaties  and  conventions  to  a  general  revision,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce into  them,  by  common  agreement,  such  modiGcations  as  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  two  countries.  In  the  mean- 
while these  treati^  and  conventions  are  extended  to  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

"Art.  XVIII. — The  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  is  free,  except  as 
regards  the  special  r^ulations  of  the  ports  and  the  water  police.  The 
liberty  of  navigation  of  the  Fo  and  its  affluents  is  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  treaties.  A  convention,  designed  to  regulate  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  prevent  and  repress  smuggling  in  these  waters,  will  be  conclnded 
between  Sardinia  and  Austria,  in  the  term  of  one  year,  to  date  from  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
RTTangements  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  the  22nd  November,  1851,  for 
the  repression  of  smuggling  on  the  Lake  Maggiore,  the  Po,  and  the  Ticino, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  navigation ;  and  during  the  same  interval  no  innova- 
^on  shall  be  made  in  the  regulations  and  the  rights  of  navigation  in  force 
with  regard  ^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  its  affluents. 

"  Art.  XIX. — The  Sardinian  Government  and  the  Austrian  Government 
bind  themselves  to  regulate,  by  a  special  Act,  all  that  relates  to  the  owner- 
ship of  and  the  maintenance  of  the  bridges  and  passages  on  the  Mincio, 
where  it  forms  the  frontier,  and  to  such  new  buildings  as  may  be  made  in 
that  respect,  the  excuses  which  may  resnit  &om  them,  and  ^e  taking  of 
the  tolls.; 

"  Art.  XX. — Where  the  valley  of  the  Mincio  shall  henceforth  mark  the 

frontier   between   Sardinia   and   Austria,  the  buildings  intended  for   the 

rectification  of  the  bed  and  the  damming  up  of  that  river,  or  which  shall  be 

of  a  nature  to  alter  its  current,  shall  be  made  by  common  a^^ement 
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between  the  two  adjoining  States.  An  ntterior  arrangement  will  regnlate 
this  matter. 

"  Abt.  XXI. — The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  districts  shall  enjoy  recipro- 
cally the  facilities  which  were  formerly  assnred  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ticino. 

"Art.  XXII. — In  order  to  contribnte,  with  all  their  efforts,  to  the  pacifi- 
cation of  men's  minds,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  declare  'and  promise  tliat,  in  their  respective  tenitories, 
and  in  the  countries  restored  or  ceded,  no  individnal  compromised  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  events  in  the  Peninsula,  of  whatever  class  or  condition 
he  may  \m,  shall  be  prosecuted,  disturbed,  or  troubled  in  his  person  or  in 
his  proper^,  on  account  of  his  political  conduct  and  opinions. 

"Abt.  XXni. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  its  ratifications 
exchanged  at  Zurich,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  or  sooner  if  possible, 

"  In  faith  of  which  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and 
sealed  it," 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Count  KaroM  and  Baron  Mev^enbug,  for 
Austria;  by  Baron  Bourqueney  and  Marcniis  Banneville,  for  France;  and 
by  Chevalier  Des  Ambrois  and  Chevalier  Joctean,  for  Sardinia- 

On  the  22nd  December,  1859,  Mr,  Corbett  communicated  the  arrival  at 
Florence  of  Signor  Boncompagni,  as  governor-general  of  the  Central 
Italian  Iieagne,  who  was  rec^ved  with  great  acclamation.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival  he  published  the  following  address ; — 

"  Peoples  of  Central  Italy  t 

"  Having  been  appointed  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Kngene  of 
Savoy-Carignano,  1  am  come  among  you  to  co~operste  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  arrangements  which  yon  have  established,  until  the  period  when  the 
provinces  shall  be  definitely  settled.  I  am  come  to  assure  yon  of  the  good- 
will of  the  king,  and  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  Piedmont  towards  you.  On 
the  cessation  of  the  war  nhich  was  to  have  made  Italy  entire  mistress  of 
herself,  you,  strong  in  the  thought&with  which  that  great  enterprise  had 
inspired  you,  and  resolved  to  acknowledge  no  authority  in  those  who  had 
stood  in  opposition  thereto,  entered  into  confederation,  in  order  that  your 
united  strength  might  be  the  better  able  to  repel  every  violence  that  might 
be  attempted  against  your  rights. 

"  As  long  as  the  govemmenls  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Apennines,  now  more  powerful  from  their  nnion  under  one  sole  govern- 
ment, preserve  all  the  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  them  by  the  votes 
of  the  assemblies,  I  assume  the  supreme  direction  ot  the  league,  according 
to  compacts  made  with  them  ana  the  King's  Grovemment,  with  a  view  to 
draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  the  confederated  provinces,  and  to  render 
more  intimate  their  relations  with  Piedmont.  The  political  union  established 
among  you  is  an  emblem  of  the  bond  of  harmony  which  holds  together  all 
tboee  who  are  united  in  love  for  Italian  independence,  and  who  facilitate 
that  perseverance  which  King  Victor  Emmanuel  urged'apon  yon  when  he 
received  your  homage.  He  is  deslrons  that  such  perseverance  may  not 
be  trammelled,  either  by  foreign  intervention,  by  internal  disturbance,  or  by 
economical  difficulties. 

"  He  is  the  head  of  a  strong  and  free  nation,  which  stands  indissolably 
united  to  its  king  for  the  defence  of  the  Italian  cause  in  peace  and  in  war ; 
grated  to  yon  mr  the  lofty  proof  of  fidelity  that  yon  afforded  to  it  in  de- 
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churing  your  wish  to  be  united  with  it^  it  will  defend  your  rights  as  though 
they  were  its  own. 

'"  The  civilized  world  has  applauded  what  yon  have  done  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  independence  and  freedom  in  these  couDtries.  Napoleon  III., 
whose  name  will  live  immortal  in  history,  aa  having  been  the  first  among 
foreign  monarchs  to  proclaim  the  rights  of  Italy,  and  for  having  led  the  most 
valiant  French  army  to  our  aid,  assures  you,  on  his  angust  word,  that  your 
work  shall  not  be  impeded  by  that  foreign  violence  which  has  heretofore 
smothered  the  germs  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Tne  potentates  of  Europe  are  about 
to  assemble  in  congress,  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  secoring  the  fortunes  of 
Italy,  repairing  the  wrongs  done  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  which  regulated  the 
rights  of  princes,  but  forgot  that  there  was  an  Italian  nation  in  Italy.  King 
Victor  Emmanael  will  appear  in  that  congress  by  his  representatives,  and 
will  defend  In  it  your  rights,  which  are  the  rights  of  Italy  sanctioned  by 
eternal  justice,  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  brothers,  who  have 
died  for  our  conntry.  Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  important  that  modera- 
tion in  your  views,  harmony  in  wishes,  onshakeable  firmness  in  resolves, 
obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  the  rulers  on  whom  the  will  of  the  people  has 
conferred  the  directaou  of  afiairs,  may  show  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
fortunes  to  which  yon  aspire;  and  that  you  are  as  far  removed  &om  impor- 
tunity and  agression,  as  you  are  ready  to  repel  by  force  every  one  who, 
whether  within  or  without,  should  attempt  to  destroy  the  political  edifice 
which  is  rising  on  the  basis  of  union,  order,  and  Bberty.  My  love  for  those 
provinces  is  already  known  to  yon ;  no  other  ambition  leads  me  to  you, 
Dut  the  wish  to  second  the  Italian  policy  which  Piedmont  has  initiated,  and 
to  contribute  to  your  lofty  enterprise.  I  depend  on  your  fidelity  and  on 
the  co-operation  of  the  rulers,  who,  by  encouraging  and  directing  your 
efiK)rts,  have  already  given  yon  a  claim  to  the  esteem  of  your  country,  and 
I  tmst  that,  continuing  to  exercise  the  authority  which  has  been  confared 
upon  them,  they  will  go  on  gaining  new  titles  to  its  gratitude. 

(SigUM)  C.  BoNCOMPAflNI, 

Govtmor-Qmeral  of  the  Conftderated  ProvoKea 
"Leghorn,  December  21,  1859.  of  Central  Italy." 
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Correepondmce  retpeeting  the  Negotiation  of  a   Treab/  of  Commerce  vAth 
France. 

Oh  the  23rd  December,  1859,  Earl  Cowley  commwilcated  to  Lord  John 
Russell  that  confidential  commuDications  had  been  going  on  for  some  weeks 
past  between  Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  one  hand,  and  M.  Kouher,  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  on  the  other,  having  for  their  object,  with  regard  to  exports 
from  Great  Britain,  the  suppression  of  the  prohibitive  system  of  commerce 
which  prevails  in  France  in  respect  to  certain  articles  of  British  production 
and  manufacture,  as  also  a  modification  of  the  tariff  in  regard  to  others ; 
and  with  regard  to  exports  from  France,  the  admission  iuto  the  United 
Kingdom  of  various  articles  of  French  manufacture  free  of  duty,  and  the 
reduction  of  other  duties  now  levied  on  Frencli  productions. 

Mr.  Cobden  was  of  opinion  that  her  Majesty's  Government  might  not  be 
indisposed  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  French  Crovernment  on 
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the  following  bases: — The  proliibition  in  France  of  all  British  prodnctions 
to  be  abolished  from  the  let  of  July,  1861,  and  to  be  replaced  by  an  oti 
valorem  duty  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  Count  Walewsk)  was  at  pains  to 
explain  that  many  articles  would  be  admitted  at  a  less  duty  than  30  per  cent, 
for  which  a  specifying  tariff  would  be  framed.  He  said  further,  that  the 
French  Government  were  bound  by  a  public  declaration  made  two  years 
8;fo  to  continue  the  present  iirohibitiTe  system  until  the  Ist  July,  1861. 
British  coal  imported  overland  to  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duties  as 
Belgian  coal.  Seaborne  coal  to  be  subjected  to  the  present  duty  for  five 
years,  when  they  would  be  assimilated  to  coal  introduced  overland.  The 
duty  on  iron  to  be  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
duties  on  iinen  and  articles  of  that  nature  to  be  reduced  from  30  to  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  GoTemment  to  engage  to 
admit  all  articles  of  Parisian  manufacture,  and  dlks  of  all  kinds,  free  of 
duty;  to  reduce  considerably  the  duties  on  French  wines,  and  to  admit 
French  brandies  at  a  duty  which  should  not  exceed  the  excise  duty  levied 
on  spirits  distilled  in  Crreat  Britdn.  Such  was  the  basis  of  an  arrangement 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  Emperor,  who  was  disposed  to  submit  it  to 
the  delibemtioDB  of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  But  before  doing  so  his 
Majesty  desired  to  know  with  more  certainty  the  views  of  her  Majesty's 
Crflvemment,  since  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss  a  question  which,  after  all, 
might  not  be  entertained  in  England. 

On  the  17th  Januarj^,  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley  and 
Mr.  Cobden  that  her  Majesty  bad  been  pleased  to  appoint  them  jointly  the 
plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  ^at  althongh  the  activity  of 
trade,  and  the  constant  demand  for  labour  in  this  country;  are  such  as  to 
leave  no  pressing  necessity  for  opportunities  of  extension,  yet  the  enlarge- 
ment of  commercial  relatione,  always  in  itself  desirable,  ought  to  be  more 
peculiarly  an  object  of  desire  in  the  case  of  two  countries  prepared  for  such 
mtercourse,  like  France  and  Great. Britain,  by  local  proximity,  combined 
with  considerable  diversities  of  climate,  productions,  and  industry.  But 
over  and  above  these  considerations  they  attach  a  high  social  and  political 
value  to  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  Its  general 
tendency  would  be  to  lay  broad  and  deep  foundations  in  common 
interest  and  in  friendly  intercourse  for  the  confirmation  of  the  amicable 
relations  that  so  happily  exist  between  the  two  countries;  and  while  thus 
making  a  provision  for  the  future,  which  would  progressively  become  more 
and  more  solid  and  efficacious,  its  significance  at  the  present  moment,  when 
tlie  condition  of  some  parts  of  the  Continent  is  critical,  would  be  at  once 
understood,  and  would  powerfully  reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe. 

On  this  account  her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  entertain, a 
negotiation  on  such  a  footing  as  will,  they  trust,  give  promise  not  only  of  a 
favourable  but  of  a  speedy  issue.  The  changes  which,  on  their  part,  it  will 
be  proposed  to  make,  will  not  be  treated  by  them  as  sacrifices,  unless, 
indeed,  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  of  British  interests,  to  be  compensated  by 
eimilar  sacrifices  on  the  side  of  France.  For  it  is  their  fixed  belief  that  flie 
most  substantial  interests  of  the  two  countries  will  in  general  be  promoted 
as  well  by  what  her  Majesty's  Government  might  offer,  as  by  w-hat  they 
are  to  receive.     They  will  be  Ibiited  in  what  they  design  or  adopt  solely 
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hj  two  considerations :  the-  necessity  for  raising  a  rerenae  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  empire,  and  the  duty  of  making  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  hardens  aa  between  commodities  that  more  or  lesd  directi;  compete  with 
one  anotlier  in  the  general  market 

At  the  same  time  her  Majesty's  Government  wish  the  Government  of 
France  to  understand  that  they  are  about  to  give  no  small  earnest  of  the 
value  they  set  upon  strengthening  and  extending  their  relations  with  that 
cuuntry.  For  tae  efiectof  these  instructions  wiJI  be  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  Earl  Cowley  and  Mr.  Cobden  a  large  snm  belonging  to  the  revenue  from 
customs  to  be  employed  in  removing,  in  most  cases  wholly,  and  in  all  cases 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  charge  of  cnstoms  duty  from  very  important 
prodactioQB  of  France,  These  productidna  are  not,  in  general,  articles  of 
sach  primary  necessity,  or  of  such  universal  use  among  the  people  of  the 
UniU^I  Kingdom,  as  to  entitle  them  on  these  grounds  to  the  first  attention 
of  the  Government.  They  are  selected  theu  for  relief,  in  part,  indeed,  upon 
commercial  grounds,  but  in  part  also  because  of  the  collateral  effects  which 
we  anticipate  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment consider  that  iji  measuring  together  the  changes  to  be  reciprocally 
made  in  the  tariffs  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  equitable  to  take  into  view 
the  relative  as  well  as  the  absolute  nature  of  those  tariSs.  The  rule  of 
the  French  tariff  is  high  dut}-,  in  general,  witb  a  large  measure  of  absolute 
prohibition.  The  rule  of  the  British  tariff  is  low  duty,  in  general  with 
a  large  number  of  articles  absolutely  free ;  and  hkewise,  with  a  small 
number  of  most  important  exceptions,  of  articles  upon  which  high  duties  are 
imposed  for  fiscal  purposes. 

Taking  these  as  the  respective  points  of  departure  on  the  two  sides,  her 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  admit,  as  appears  also  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  French  Government,  that  the  proper  l^is  for  the  operation 
will  be,  on  the  side  of  France,  a  general  tnuisittoD,  so  far  as  British  commo- 
dities are  concerned,  from  prohibition,  or  high  duty,  to  duties  at  a  modi>rste 
rate :  and  on  the  side  of  England,,  the  total  abolition  of  customs  duty  on 
French  productions,  where  fiscal  considerations  will  permit  it,  and  redac- 
tion to  the  lowest  practicable  point,  together  with  the  entire  abandcmment  of 
any  protective  impost  on  beh^f  of  a  British,  and  t^ainst  a  French,  commo- 
dity, where  fiscal  conuderaUons  will  not  allow  total  abolition. 

Having  stated  the  basis  which  appears  suited  to  the  proceeding,  there  are 
certain  reserves  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have  to  make  on  behalf 
of  England,  and  which,  they  presume,  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  may  aJso  make  on  behalf  of  France.  The  freedom 
of  each  Crovemment  to  regulate  trade  in  all  matters  lying  beyond  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  will  remain  entire ;  but  it  may  be  wdl,  for  the  purposes  ■ 
of  avoiduig  misapprehension,  to  specify  points  Which  might  otherwise 
remain  open  to  doubt.  The  two  Governments  will  be  free,  for  example,  to 
extend  to  all  countries  the  concessions  they  engage  to  make  to  one  another; 
and  this  extension  will,  on  the  part  of  England,  probably,  be  effected  by  a 
simultaneoas  act.  The  two  Governments  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  regulate 
all  the  conditions  of  import  and  export,  as  to  place  and  otherwise,  for  par- 
ticuhir  articles,  and  to  designate  the  ports  at  which  any  branch  of  trade 
may  be  carried  on,  of  course  with  reference  to  the  due  economy  of  customs 
establishments,  which  does  not  permit  a  trade  imposing  difficult  and  costly 
duties  on  officers  of  the  revenue  to  be  carried  on  except  in  places  of  con- 
siderable resort  and  significance.     Agam,  the  abolititm  or  limitation  of  dut^ 
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would  not  preclude  either  Government  from  impoaing  upon  goods  ancli 
charges  as  are  known  in  this  coontry  by  the  name  of  rates  or  duest  and  as 
are  intended,  not  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  general  revenue  at  the  cost  <^ 
trade,  bnt  merely  either  to  sustain  or  to  mitigate  the  cost  imposed  apon  the 
public  by  the  necessary  establishments  at  the  r^pectiye  ports.  Lastly,  it 
iaa.y  be  requisite  to  advert  to  the  time  at  which  the  meditated  changes  slutll 
take  effect.  On  the  side  of  £ngland,  her  Majesty's  Government  will  pro- 
pose that,  with  respect  to  all  thme  articles  which  are  to  be  set  free  m>m 
doty,  and  removed  altogether  from  the  tariff,  those  articles  shall  become 
free  on  the  day  snccoeding  that  on  which  a  resolution  in  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  afBrming  the  proposed  freedom  from  customs  duty, 
shall  have  been  duly  reported  and  agretn  to  by  the  House  itself. 

Power  should  be  ret^ned  for  ner  Majesty's  Government  under  the 
treaty  of  granting  time,  not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  1st  of  April,  1860, 
upon  special  grounds  and  purely  by  way  of  exception  from  the  rule  to  be 
generally  observed,  in  the  case  of  any  minor  article  to  be  specified,  that  is 
to  say,  any  article  other  than  silk,  if  they  should  be  convinced  that  it  is 
required  by  equity  and  prudenca  Bat  even  if  this  power  shall  be  exer- 
cised, there  shall,  in  the  cases  themselves  which  it  may  effect,  be  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  ddty,  and  the  duty  to  remain  for  the  short  intervening 
period  shall  not  exceed  one^ialf  of  the  duty  now  in  force,  while,  as  we 
believe,  it  will  also  be  trifling  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  commodity. 
Bat  the  great  bulk  of  the  changes  would  be  made  immediately ;  and  if  there 
slionld  be  any  minor  exceptions  of  the  description  named,  they  could  not 
extend  beyond  the  1st  of^April,  1862.  In  one  mstance,  however,  of  an 
important  artjcle  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  not  abolished  but  reduced, 
under  the  treaty,  a  portion  of  the  change  proposed  will  stand  over  till  the 
Ist  of  April,  1861. 

Her  Majes^'s  Government  are  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  France,  more 
time  may  be  required ;  that  the  Emperor  is  precluded  by  pledges  which  he 
has  given  from  repealing  prohibitions  until  some  period  in  1861,  later  than 
the  Ist  of  July,  and  that  even  then  he  may  be  dfisposed  to  descend,  not  at 
once,  but  by  a  succession  of  steps,  to  the  moderate  rate  of  protective  duty 
which  he  intends  ultimately  to  establish.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
however,  have  Lad  opportunities  in  former  years  of  watchuig  the  results  of 
these  changes,  which,  in  general,  are  so  much  less  formidable  in  fact  than 
th^  are  iuticipation  to  those  whem  they  immediately  affect;  and  her 
M^esty's  Government  feel  justified  in  pressing  that  the  time  taken,  afler 
prohibition  shall  have  ceased,  for  arrivmg  at  the  standard  of  duty  to  be 
fixed  by  the  tariff  should  not  be  prolonged  bevond  two  years  from  the  date, 
■  itself  unhappily  by  necessity  postponed,  which  may  be  fixed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  change  from  the  prohibitory  system  towards  one  of  prac- 
tically open  trade. 

They  feel  yet  more  anxious  that  among  the  commodities  not  now  pro- 
hibited by  the  French  tariff,  a  portion,  at  least,  comprising  some  considerable 
items,  should  be  selected  for  earlv  reduction,  and  should  not  await  the  com- 
paratively remote  period  when  alone  the  relaxation  pf  positive  prohibition 
can  commence.  An  allusion  is,  indeed,  made  by  Count  Wiilewski  to 
British  coal ;  but  such  is  the  market  for  that  commodity  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  that  no  pubhc  interest  would  be  excited  upon  the 
qaesljon  whether  the  duty  charged  on  it  in  France  is  to  be  high  or  low,  or 
whether  the  remission  is  to  be  immediate  or  p<»tponed.     Indeed,  there  still 
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re  or  less  of  a  dispoBidoD,  which  formerly  was  strong,  to  view 
the  export  of  coal  with  jealousy,  or  even  to  subject  it  to  fiscal  reatricdon. 

Her  Majesty's  Goremment  hoped  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
indacing  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  to  enter  into  their  views  on  the 
subject.  That  Government  cannot  fail  to  feel  that,  afler  every  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  difference  between  the  two  points  of  departure 
respectively,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  partial  approach 
to  correspondence  in  the  times  whm  the  prospective  arrangements  are  to 
take  effect 

The  repeal  of  prohibitions  will  stand  over  in  consequence  of  a  pledge ;  the 
transition  to  low  duties  may  poasibly  require  a  further  term ;  but  there  are 
articles  admitted  on  the  list  ot  the  r  rencn  tariff,  which  might  be,  or  actually 
are,  now  exported  from  this  conntry,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  is 
allowed,  as  her  Mdesty's  Government  understand,  that  the  duties  are  too 
high,  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  In  this  class  of  cases  there  is  no  essential 
change  of  principle  to  be  made  by  the  f  rench  Government,  and  there  is  no 
reason  which  could  justify  in  itself,  or  could  explain  to  Uie  public  in  this 
country,  the  postponement,  for  a  lengthened  time,  of  all  reductions  of  duty 
to  which  any  importance  could  be  attached.  In  the  progressive  reform  of 
tin  English  system,  it  has  been  found  by  experience  highly  inexpedient  to 
intatxluce  long  intervals  of  postponement,  which  periodically  paralyze  the 
operations  of  trade,  and  ^end  to  inspire  oncertamty  when  all  ought  to  be 
definite  and  clear ;  and  it  is  only  under  circumstances  of  great  urgency  that 
any  interval  at  all  is  required. 

The  spontaneous  offer  which  is  thus  made  with  {Cgard  to  proceedings 
on  the  side  of  England  places  beyond  doubt  the  value  we  attach  to  the 
principle. 

But  the  plenipotentiaries  were  not  to  ask  the  Government  of  France  to 
adopt  a  similar  promptitude  as  its  general  rule  of  operation :  they  were 
deaired  to  press,  with  all  their  power,  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  some 
important  articles  of  British  export,  as  essential,  in  order  to  realize  in  full 
the  salutary  effects  which  her  Majesty's  anticipate  &om  the  contemplated 
treaty. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  her 
Majesty's  Government  proposed  to  apply  the  principles  which  they  have 
hud  down  as  their  goide  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  commodities 
imported  from  France. 

There  are  three  commodities  to  which  the  Government  of  France  must, 
without  doubt,  attach  the  first  importance,  namely,  brandy,  wine,  and  silk. 
With  respect  to  brandy,  the  present  duty  is  15<.  per  gallon.  The  lowest 
point  to  which,  for  any  British  purpose,  her  Majesty's  Government  could 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty,  would  he  10a.  per  gallon.  The  duty  on  British 
spirits  made  at  home  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Excise  is  8«.  per  gallon, 
and  on  British  spirits  bronght  over  sea  from  the  colonies  it  is  Bs,  2d.  per 
gallon.  The  aim  with  which  this  slight  difference  was  introduced,  was  tbat 
of  establishing  a  perfect  equality  as  between  the  Customs  duty  on  the  one 
description  ot  article,  and  the  Customs  dutyj  together  with  Uie  estimated  ' 
cost  indirectly  entailed  by  Excise  restrictions,  on  the  other.  Adverting  to 
the  distinct  nature,  and  veir  much  hicher  market  value,  of  French  brandy, 
and  more  especially  to  the  interests  oi  the  Exchequer,  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment consider  lOi.  per  gallon  to  be  the  proper  du^.  If,  nevertheless,  you 
shonld  find  that  by  making  a  concesuon,  even  beyond  what  I  have  named. 
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yoa  oan  obtain  from  the  Oovernment  of  the  Emperor  aatis&ctory  arrange- 
ments for  early  redaction  of  daty  upon  some  important  commodities,  yon 
are  authorized  to  en^ge  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  brandy  to  tlie 
same  rate  as  that  on  British  spirits  brought  from  tlie  colonieSi  namely, 
St.  2d.  per  gallon.  It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  reserve  with  a  view 
to  this  article  the  right  of  increasing  the  duty  by  an  equivalent  amount,  in 
case  the  domestic  duty  should  be  mcreased ;  and  probably  this  might  beat 
be  done  by  a  general  provision  anthoriziug  either  Government  to  impose 
on  the  importations  into  either  of  the  two  countries  respectively,  notwith- 
standing the  terms  of  the  treaty,  any  duty  not  greater  in  antonnt  than  may 
at  any  given  time  be  payable  on  the  corresponding  article  of  domestic  or 
colonialproduction. 

The  rates  to  be  Specified  in  the  treaty  would  be  in  all  cases  maximum 
rates,  and  would  not  preclude  either  Govennnent  from  making  any  redac- 
tion it  might  think  fit  to  make  below  such  rates.  On  the  article  of  wine, 
the  Government  of  her  Majesty  will  propose  to  Parliament  to  lay  no  duties 
on  wine  of  French  growth. from  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  by 
Parliaroont  higher  than  Si.  per  gallon ;  thus  at  once  diminishing  by  nearly 
one-half  the  present  charge  of  5s.  Gd.,  together  with  5  per  cent;  thereon. 
They  would  suso  propose  tbat,  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  April,  1661,  the  duty 
sbomd  be  further  reduced  as  follows,  in  degrees  varying  according  to  the 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  which  may  be  contttined  in  the  wine.  The  main 
regulations  would  be  as  follow: — 1.  As  is  now  the  case,  no  liquor  might 
be  entered  as  wine  if  containing  40  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  or  upwards. 
2.  Wine  containing  26  per  cenL  and  upwards  of  proof  spirit,  but  nnder 
40  per  cent.,  to  pay  a  aiity  not  exceeding  2a.  per  gallon,  'i.  Wine  con- 
tainmg  12  per  cent,  and  upwards,  but  under  26  per  cent.,  to  pay  a  duty 
not  exceeding  Is.  6d.  per  gallon.  4,  Wine  containing  under  12  per  cent, 
to  pay  a  du^  not  exceeding  Is.  per  gallon.  5.  Wines  which  are  brought 
over  sea  in  bottles  to  pay  a  duty  not  exceeding  2a.  per  gallon.  These 
wines  are  commonly  of  high  price,  and  it  is  important  to  diminish,  as  iar  as 
possible;  the  necessity  of  testing  tiiem  by  the  process  of  distillation,  as  it 
spoils,  whenever  applied,  one  of  the  bottles.  6.  Wines  imported  at  any 
port  other  than  sneh  porto  as  shall  be  designated  for  the  purpose  from  time 
to  time  by  her  Majesty  to  pay  a  duty  not  exceeding  2a.  per  gallon. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  adopting  this  arrangement,  nave  had  the 
following  objects  in  view; — They  wish  effectually  to  open  the  British 
market  to  cheap  wines  of  a  sound  character ;  to  m^otain  some  degree  of 
relation  between  the  rates  of  duty  on  various  classes  of  wine  and  tli^r 
values;  tcr  preclude  the  inducement  which  an  uniform  duty  of  very  low 
amount  mignt. offer  to  the  introduction  of  spirits  in  the  form  of  wine ;  and  to 
avoid  the  serious  injuiy  to  an  important  and  primary  branch  of  the  British 
revenue  which  would  be  the  consequence  thereof.  A  scale  thus  adjusted 
would,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  observe,  be  eminently  favourable  to  the 
introductitm  of  wine  from  France,  as  the  lower  wines  from  that  country 
would  enter  at  the  duty  of  Is.  The  regulation  that  wine  imported  in 
bottie  should  pay  2«.  would  enable  her  Maje8hr*s  Oo^'emment  to  accede 
much  more  readily  to  the  plan,  as  it  would  obviate  the  very  serious  objec- 
tion that  would  be  felt  in  many  quarters  to  any  scheme  that  would  admit 
at  1*.  6d.  the  high-priced  clarets  and  champt^es  which  are  consumed 
exclusivdy  by  the  rich,  and  should  impose  the  higher  charge  of  2a.  on  the 
port,  sherry,  and  Marsala  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Sicily,  wMdi  are,  even 
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nnder  the  present  system,  knows  to  and  relished  by  the  middle  claBses  of 
the  commnnitv. 

With  respect  to  the  third,  great  article  now  under  consideration,  namely, 
flijk  msnufactares,  the  Qneen  b  Government  will  propose  to  Parliament  an 
immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  duties.  They  will  proceed  in  a  similar 
manner  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  extensive  and  diversified  class 
known  as  manufactured  gogda,  whether  enumerated  or  unenamerated, 
subject  to  the  single  and  slight  reserve  I  have  described  above,  of  a  power 
to  make,  if  need  be,  a  very  small  number  of  special  exceptions  for  a  short 
time.  Of  the  articles  which  it  is  intended  thus  to  liberate,  a  list  was 
appended.  You  will  find  that,  besides  mannfactured  goods,  that  list  con- 
tains some  articles  of  produce  which  are  specialty  imported  from  France 
into  this  country. 

Lord  John  Russell  further  apprised  the  plenipotentiaries  that  the  Queen's 
Government  may,  perhaps,  thmk  it  fitting  to  propose  to  Parliament  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  which  does  not  now  exist  on  raw  chicory.  That  article 
is  largely  mixed  with  the  article  of-coffee,  which  ia  highly  taxed,  and,  from 
not  bearing  a  proportionate  impost,  it  enjoys  an  advantage  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  that  arising  from  differential  duty ;.  so  that. by  giving  an  artificial 
indncepient  to  substitute  chicory  for  coffee,  it  largely  diminishes  the 
revenue  upon  the  latter  article  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  con- 
sumers. The  duty  upon  chicory,  roasted  orground,  ana  upon  hops  and 
soma  other  articles  which  must  be  retained  in  the  tariff,  will  be  reduced. 

With  respect  to  the  general  structure  of  the  treaty,  her  Majesty's 
Government  conceive  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  beet  course  to  take 
will  be  this : — (a)  To  insert  in  the  treaty  a  Hat  of  the  articles  on  which 
duties  are  to  be  abolished,  (b)  To  insert  likewise,  in  express  terms,  the 
intended  reductions  on  brandy  and  wine,  (c)  To  frame  an  Article  by 
which  her  Majesty  shall  engage  to  propose  to  Parliament  that  the  duties  of 
Customs  generally  on  articles  imported  from  France  into  this  country,  but 
which  are  subject  here  to  duties  of  Excise,  shall  be  reduced  to  a  rate  as 
nearly  as  may  be  eqUal  to  that  of  the  duties  of  Excise,  together  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  costs,  if  any,  which  such  duties  of  Excise  may 
be  shown  to  entail. 

Lord  John  Russell  added,  'that  over  and  above  what  her  Majesty's 
Government  will  stipulate  by  treaty  to  submit  te  Parliament,  there  are 
certain  articles  of  produce,  such  as  butter  and  eggs,  which  must  he  treated 
with  a  view  to  fiscal  purposes  alone,  but  on  which  it  ia  the  desire  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  abolish  the  duties,  either  during  the  coming 
sessitm,  or  when  the  circumstances  of  the  exchequer  may  permit  it.  With 
respect  to  a  point  of  iuiportance  in  the  form  of  the  treaty,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  iijsr  Majesty's  Government  that  the  engagement  of  her  Majesty  should 
be  ti(  propose  to  her  Parliament  the  changes  indicated.  In  matters  of  minor 
importance  the  executive -Government  occasionally  exercises  a  discretion  to 
remut  or  reduce  duties  of  customs ;  but  this  could  not  be  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  case  of  extensive  and  important  alterations.  It  might 
probably  be  arranged  that  these  proposals  should  be  made  to  Parliament, 
and. that  the  treaty  should  be  communicated  to  Parliament,  at  the  same 
time  when  the  Emperor  should,  under  the  French  law,  aunounce  to  the 
legislative  body  the  conclusion -of  that  engagement  But  if  the  conditional 
form  of  the  stipulation  on  the  side  of  her  Majesty's  Government  should 
^pear  to  the  Government  of  France  to  require  any  corresponding  form  on 
SBKIES  B.  '  '        Q  O  [33] 
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its  own  side,  then  the  engagements  made  by  France  might,  in  the  body  of 
the  treaty  itself)  be  made  contingent  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposals  by  Par- 
liament. If  Parliament  adopt  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  Grovemment  witb 
respect  to  the  general  grounds  and  policy  of  the  proceeding,  a  very  short 
time  woidd  probably  suffice  to  convert  on  both  sides  what  had  been  con- 
ditional into  what  should  be  positive,  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition. 

Should  the  Government  of  France  propose  to  provide  by  the  treaty 
only  a  rate  of  duty  ad  valorem  which  the  tariff  is  ultimately  to  reach, 
wim  an  engagement  to  convert  this  general  standard,  by  a  supple- 
mental instrument,  into  specific  rates,  it  will  be  important  to  BtipnJate 
in  clear  and  definite  terms,  for  such  conditions  as  will  insure  a  due  relation 
between  the  contemplated  duties  and  the  prices  in  open  market.  We 
cannot  object  to  takmg  the  prices  in  the  country  of  import  as  the  basis  of 
the  charge;  but  those  prices  should  be  the  French  prices  under  a  system 
of  competition,  and  not  under  a  system  of  prohibition.  The  aim  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  be  sufficiently  attained,  should  it  be  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  failure  to  agree  upon  rated  duties,  the  method  adopted 
shall  be  to  charge  the  goods  according  to  the  prices  actually  ruling  in  tiie 
French  market  at  the  time. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  time  for  which  the  treaty  is  to  be  in 
force.  On  this  subject  Lord  John  Russell  instructed  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  defijr  in  a  great  degree  to  the  wishes  of  the  Government  of  France. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  on  their  part,  by  no  means  object  to  a  period  of 
ton  or  even  twenty  years.  But  particular  care  should  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  eventual  power  of  eiving  notice  for  its  termination,  that  the  language 
conveying  that  power  shall  be  free  from  ambiguity. 

List  of  Articles  : — Sulphuric  acid,  and  other  mineral  acids ;  agates 
and  conjelians,  set  j  Incifers  of  every  description ;  percussion  caps  j  arms 
of  every  description ;  jewels,  set ;  toys ;  corks ;  brocade  of  gold  and  silver ; 
embroideries  and  needle-work  of  every  description ;  brass  and  bronze 
manufactures,  and  bronzed  metal ;  canes,  walking-canes  or  sticks,  umbrella 
or  parasol  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented ;  hats,  of 
whatever  substance  they  may  be  made;  gloves,  stockings,  socks,  and  other 
articles  of  cotton  or  linen,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up ;  leather  manufiic- 
tares ;  lace  manufactured  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  linen ;  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel ;  machinery  and  mechanical  instruments ;  tools,  and  other 
,  instruments ;  cutlery,  and  other  articles  of  steel,  iron,  or  cast-iron  ;  fancj 
ornaments  of  steel  and  iron ;  articles  covered  with  copper  by   galvanic 

{irocees ;  millineir  and  artificial  flowers ;  raw  fruits ;  gloves,  and  other 
eatfaer  articles  of'^clothing ;  manufactures  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha; 
oils  %  musical  instrumenta ;  worsted  aud  woollen  shawls,  plain,  printed,  or 

Eattemed ;  coverlids,  woollen  gloves,  and  other  worsted  and  woollen  manu- 
u^ures  not  enumerated  ;  handkerchiefs,  and  other  manafactures  not 
enumerated,  of  linen  and  hemp;  perfumery;  cabinet  ware,  carved  work, 
and  turnery  of  every  description ;  clocks,  watches,  and  opera  glasses ; 
manufactures  of  leaa,  enumerated  or  not  enumerated;  feathers,  dressed 
or  not ;  goat's,  and  other  hair  manufactures ;  china  and  porcelain  ware ; 
stone  and  earthenware ;  grapes ;  sulphate  of  quinine ;  salts  of  morphine ; 
manufactures  of  silt,  or  <«  silk  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  of  what- 
ever description  they  may  be. 

Articles  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  now  paying  an  ad  v<dorem  duty  of 
KT  cent ;  subject,  however,  to  such  measures  of  precaution  as  the 
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protection  of  the  public  rereaae  may  require,  ajjrainst  the  introdnction  of 
materials  liable  to  custom  or  excise  datiee,  ia  tJie  compoailion  of  articles 
admitted  duty  &ee  in  virtue  of  the  present  paragraph. 

Oa  the  23rd  January,  1860,  Earl  Cowley  communicated  ho  Lord  J. 
Russell,  that  since  the  receipt  of  hia  despatch  of  the  17tfa,  Mr.  Cobden  and 
himself  have  been  daily,  &r  several  hours,  engaged  with  Meaars.  Baroche 
and  Rouher,  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  in  the  performance  of  the  dnties 
entrusted  to  them ;  but  that  the  way  had  been  so  completely  cleared  by 
Mr.  Cobden's  previous  active  exertions,  that  the  task  has  been  comparatively 
light 

Lord  Cowley  transmitted,  at  the  same  time,  the  treaty  signed  on  the 
23rd  January,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  generous  and  phihinthropic 
views  which  have  mainly  indaced  ner  Majesty's  Government  to  contract 
this  treaty  may  meet  with  their  reward  by  drawing  closer  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship 80  necessary  to  the  two  great  nations  in  whose  name  and  for  whose 
interests  it  has  been  concluded. 

To  this  letter  Lord  J.  Russell  rejoined,  conveying  her  Majesty's  entire 
approval  of  the  able  and  judicious  nuuiner  in  which  Earl  Cowley  and 
Mr.  Cobden  have  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue  the  important  negotia- 
tions for  placing  the  commercial  relations  between  this  country  and  France 
on  an  improved  footing,  in  which  you  have  recently  been  engaged. 


TREAT7  Off  COHUEBCE  WITH  FRANCE. 
Trtat/  of  Commerce  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 

Signed  at  Parit,  January  23,  1860. 
Art.  L   His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  engages  tliat  on  the 
following  ardcles  of  British  production  and  manufacture,  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  into  France,  the  duties  shall  in  no  case  exceed  thirty 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  two  additional  decimes  included. 

The  articles. are  as  follow  : — Refined  sugar;  turmeric  in  powder;  rock 
crystal  worked  ;  iron  forged  in  lumps  or  pnams ;  brass  wire  (copper  alloyed 
with  zinc),  polished  or  unpolished,  of  every  description ;  chemical  produc- 
tions, enumerated  or  non-enumerated;  extracts  of  dye-woods ;  garancine; 
common  soap  of  every  description,  and  perfumed  soap ;  stoneware  and 
earthenware,  fine  and  common ;  china  and  porcehun-ware ;  glass,  crystal, 
mirrors,  and  plate-glass ;  cotton  yam ;  worsted  and  woollen  yarn  of  every 
description ;  yarns  of  fiax  and  hemp ;  yams  of  hair,  enumerated  or  non- 
enumerated  ;  cotton  manufacturea ;  horse-hair  manufactures,  enumwated  or 
non-enumerated;  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures,  enumerated  or  non- 
enumerated;  cloth  list;  manufactures  of  hair;  silk  manufactures;  manu- 
factnres  of  waste  and  floss-silk ;  manufactures  of  bark  and  all  other  vege- 
table fibres,  enumerated  or  non-ennmerated ;  manufactures  of  fiax  and 
'  hemp ;  mixed  mannfactures  of  every  description ;  hosiery ;  haberdashery,' 
and  small  wares ;  manufactures  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  pure  or 
mixed ;  articles  of  clothing,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up ;  prepared  skins ; 
articles  of  every  sort  manufacturea  from  leather  or  skins,  included  or  not 
imder  the  denomination  of  small  wares,  fine  or  common ;  plated  articles  of 
every  description ;  cutlery;  metal  wares,  whether  enumerated  or  not;  pig 
and  cast-iron   of  every  description,  without  distbctioo  of  weight;  bar  and 
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wrought-iron,  with  the  excepdon  nf  the  kinds  specified  in  Art  XVII. ; 
steel ;  machinery,  tools,  and  mechanical  instruments  of  every  description ; 
carriages  on  springs,  lined  and  painted ;  cabinet  ware,  carved  work  and 
tuTDeryof  every  description :  worked  ivory  and  wood;  brandies  and  spirits, 
including  those  not  distilled  from  wine,  cherries,  molasijes,  or  rice;  ships 
and  boats.  With  respect  to  refined  sugar  and  chemical  productions  of 
which  salt  is  the  basis,  the  excise  or  inland  duties  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  above  specified  duties. 

Akt.  II.  His  Imperial  Majesty  engages  to  reduce  the  import  duties  in 
France  on  British  coal  and  coke,  to  the  amount  of  fif^en  centimes  for  the 
hundred  kilogrammes,  with  the  addition  of  the  two  decimea.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  also  engages,  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty,  to  establish  upon  the  importation  of  coal  and  coke  by 
land  and  by  sea,  a  uniform  duty,  which  shall  not  exceed  that  which  is  fixed 
by  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Abt.  III.  It  Is  understood  that  the  rates  of  duty  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
cedins  Articles  are  independent  of  the  differential  duties  in  fevour  of 
French  shipping,  with  which  duties  they  shall  not  interfere. 

Abt.  IV.  The  duties  ad  valorem  stipulated  in  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  value  at  the  place  of  production  or  fabrication  of  the 
object  imported,  with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  transport,  insurance,  and 
commission,  necessary  for  the  importation  into  France  as  far  as  the  port  of 
discharge.  For  the  levying  of  these  duties,  the  importer  sliall  make  a 
written  declaration  at  the  Custom-house,  stating  the  value  and  description 
of  the  goods  imported.  If  the  Custom-bouse  authorities  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  the  declared  value  is  insufficient,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  the 
goods  on  paying  to  the  importer  the  price  declared,  with  an  addition  of  fi_ve 
per  cent.  This  payment,  together  with  the  restitution  of  any  duty  which 
may  have  been  levied  upon  such  goods,  shall  he  made  within  the  fifteen  days 
following  the  declaration. 

Abt.  V.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to 
enable  her  to  abolish  the  duties  of  importation  on  the  following  articles : — 
sulphuric  acid,  and  other  mineral  acins;  agates  and  cornelians,  set;  lucifers 
of  every  description ;  percussion  caps ;  arms  of  every  description ;  jewels, 
set}  toys;  corks;  brocade  of  gold  and  silver;  embroideries  and  needle- 
work of  every  description  ;  brass  and  bronze  manufactures,  and  bronzed 
metal;  canes,  walking  canes  or  sticks,  umbrella  or  parasol  sticks,  mounted, 
painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented ;  hats,  of  whatever  substance  they  may 
be  made ;  gloves,  stockings,  socks,  and  other  articles  of  cotton  or  linen, 
wholly  or  in  paTt  made  up ;  leather  n\aniif'actures ;  lace  manufactured  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  linen  ;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel ;  machinery  and 
mechanical  instruments,  tools,  and  other  instruments;  cutlery,  and  other 
articles  of  steel,  iron,  or  cast-iron  ;  fency  ornaments  of  steel  and  iron ; 
articles  covered  with  copper  by  galvanic  process ;  millinery  and  artificial 
dowers;  raw  fruits;  gloves,  and  other  leather  articles  of  clothing;  manu- 
^tures  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percba ;  oils ;  musical  instruments ; 
worsted  and  woollen  shawls,  plain,  printed,  or  patterned ;  coverlids,  woollen 
gloves,  and  other  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures  not  enumerated; 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  manufactures  not  enumerated,  of  linen  and  hemp ; 
perfumery ;  cabinet  ware,  carved  work,  and  turnery  of  every  description ; 
clocks,  watches,  and  opera  glasses ;  manufactures  of  lead,  enumerated  or 
not  enumerated ;  feathers,  dressed  or  not ;  coat's,  and  otiher  hair  manu- 
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factores;  china  and  porcelain  ware ;  stone  and  earthenware;  grapes;  sul- 
phate of  quinine ;  salts  of  morphine ;  manofactnrea  of  silk,  or  of  si]k 
mixed  witJa  any  other  materials,  of  whatever  description  they  may  be ; 
articles  not  enomerated  in  the  tariff,  now  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  ' 
per  cent. ;  subject,  however,  to  such  measures  of  precaution  as  the  protection 
of  the  public  revenue  may  require,  against  the  introduction  of  materials 
liable  to  custom  or  excise  duties,  in  the  composition  of  articles  admitted  duty 
free  in  virtue  of  the  present  paragraph. 

Art.  YI.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  also  to  propose  to  Parliament 
that  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  French  wine  be  at  once  reduced  to 
a  rate  not  exceeding  three  shillings  a  gallon,  and  that  &oln  the  1st  April, 
1861,  the  dnUes  on  importation  shall  be  regulated  as  follows  : — 1.  On  wine 
containing  less  than  fifteen  degrees  of  proof  spirit  verified  by  Sykes's 
hydrometer,  the  duty  shall  not  exceed  one  shilling  a  gallon.  2.  On  wine 
containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  degrees,  the  duty  shall  not  exceed  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  a  gallon.  3.  On  wine  containing  from  twenty-six  to 
forty  degrees,  the  duty  shall  not  exceed  two  shillings  a  gallon.  4.  On  wine 
in  bottles,  the  duty  shall  not  exceed  two  shillings  a  gallon.  5.  Wine  shall 
not  be  imported  at  any  other  ports  than  those  which  shall  be  named  for  that 
purpose  before  the  present  treaty  shall  come  into  force ;  her  Britannic 
Majesty  reserYing  to  herself  the  right  of  substituting  other  ports  for  those 
which  shall  have  been  originally  named,  or  of  increasing  the  number  of 
them.  The  duty  fixed  upon  the  importation  of  wine  at  ports  other  than 
those  named,  shall  be  two  shillings  a  gallon.  6.  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
reserves  to  herself  the  power,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 
to  fix  the  maximum  amount  of  proof  spirit  which  may  be  contained  in 
liquor  declared  as  wine,  without,  however,  the  maximum  being  lower  than 
thirty-seven  degrees. 

Akt.  VH.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  promises  to  recommend  to  Parliament 
to  admit  into  the  United  Kingdom  merchandize  imported  from  Franca,  at 
a  rate  of  duty  equal  to  the  excise  duty  which  is  or  shall  be  imposed  upon 
articles  of  the  same  description  in  tho  United  Kingdom.  At  the  same  time 
the  duty  chargeable  upon  the  importation  of  such  merchandize  may  be 
augmented  by  such  a  sum  as  shall  be  an  equivalent  for  the  expenses  which 
the  system  of  excise  may  entail  upon  the  British  producer. 

Aht.  Vin.  In  accordance  with  the  preceding  Article,  her  Britannic 
Majesty  undertakes  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  admission  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  brandies  and  spirits  imported  from  France,  at  a  duty 
exactly  equal  to  the  excise  duty  levied  upon  home-made  spirits,  with  the 
addition  of  a  surtax  of  twopence  a  gallon,  which  will  make  the  actual  duty 
,  payable  on  French  brandies  and  spirits  b«,  2d.  the  gallon.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  also  undertakes  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  admission  of  rum 
art!  tafia  imported  from  the  Fi-ench  colonies,  at  the  same  duty  which  is  or 
^all  be  levied  on  these  same  articles  imported  from  the  British  colonies. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  undertakes  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  admis- 
sion of  paper-hangings  imported  from  France,  at  a  duty  equal  to  the  excise 
tax,  that  is  to  say,  at  14«.  per  hundredweight ;  and  cardboard  of  the  same 
origin,  at  a  duty  which  shall  not  exceed  15«.  per  hundredweight  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  further  undertakes  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the 
admission  of  gold  and  silver  plate  imported  from  France,  at  a  duty  equal 
to  the  stamp  or  excise  duty  which  is  charged  on  British  gold  and  silver 
plate. 
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Abt.  IX.  It  is  nnderstood  between  the  two  high  coatractiiig  powers, 
that  if  one  of  them  thinks  it  necessary  to  establish  aa  excise  tax  or  inland 
Aaty  npon  any  article  of  home  prodaction  or  mannfactore  which  is  com- 
prised among  the  preceding  enumerated  articles,  the  foreign  imported 
article  of  the  same  description  may  be  immediately  liable  to  an  equivalent 
dnty  on  importation.  It  is  equally  understood  between  the  high  contracting 
powers,  that  in  case  the  British  Goyermnent  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
mcrease  the  excise  duties  levied  upon  home-made  spirits,  the  duties  on  the 
importation  of  wines  may  be  modified  in  the  following  manner: — For  every 
increase  of  a  shilling  per  gallon  of  spirits  on  the  excise  duty,  there  may  be, 
on  wines  which  pay  one  shilling  and  sixpaice  duty,  an  angmentation  not 
exceeding  one  penny  hal^)enny  per  gallon ;  and  on  wines  which  pay  two 
BbillingB,  an  augmentation  not  exceeding  two  pence  halfpenny  per  ^lon. 

Abt.  X.  The  two  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the 
power  of  levying  upon  all  articles  mentioned  in  the  present  treaty,  or 
upon  any  otner  article,  landinfi;  or  shipping  dues,  in  order  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  all  necessary  establishments  at  the  ports  of  importation  and 
exportation.  But  in  all  that  relates  to  local  treatment,  Uie  dues  and 
charges  in  the  ports,  basins,  docks,  roadsteads,  harbours,  and  rivers  of  the 
two  countries,  the  privileges,  favours,  or  advantages  which  are  or  sbaJi  be 
granted  to  national  vessels  generally,  or  to  the  goods  imported  or  expoiied 
in  them,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the  vessels  of  Uie  other  country,  and  to 
the  goods  imported  or  exported  in  tbem. 

Abt.  XI.  The  two  high  contracting  powers  engage  not  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  coal,  and  to  levy  no  duty  upon  such  exportation. 

Art.  XIL  The  subjects  of  one  of  the  two  high  contracting  powers 
shall,  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  enjoy  the  same  protection  as  native 
subjects  in  regard  to  ibe  rights  of  pn^ierty  in  trade-marks  and  in  patterns 
of  every  description. 

Abt.  XIIL  The  ad  valorem  duties  established  within  the  limits  fixed  by 
the  preceding  Articles  shall  be  converted  into  specific  duties  W  a  supple- 
mentary convention,  which  shall  be  concluded  before  the  1st  of  July,  1860. 
The  medium  prices  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  present 
treaty  shall  be  taken  as  the  bases  for  this  conversion.  Duties  shall,  how- 
ever, be  levied  in  conformity  with  the  bases  above  established : — 1.  In  the 
event  of  this  supplementary  convention  not  having  come  into  force  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  executiou  by  France  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty.  2.  Upon  those  articles  the  specific  duties  on  which  shall  not 
have  been  settled  by  common  consent. 

Art.  XIV.  The  present  treaty  sh^  be  binding  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  legislative  sanction 
shall  have  bem  given  by  Parliament,  with  the  reserve  made  in  Article  VL 
respecting  wines.  Furflier,  Her  Britannic  Majesty  reserves  to  herself  the 
power  of  retaining,  upon  special  grounds,  and  by  way  of  exception,  during 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  dating  from  the  Ist  of  April,  I860,  half 
of  the  duties  on  those  articles,  the  free  axlmission  of  which  is  stipulated 
by  the  present  treaty.  This  reserve,  however,  does  not  apply  .to  articles 
of  silk  manufacture. 

Art.  XV.  The  engagements  contracted  by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 

the  French  bIibII  be  tulblled,  and  the  tarifis  previously  indicated  as  payable 

on  British  goods  and  manufactures  shall  be  applied  within  the  following 

periods: — 1.  For  coal  and  coke,  &om  the  1st  July,  1860.     2.  For  bar  and 
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pig  iron,  and  for  steel  of  the  kind^  whicli  are  not  sabject  to  prohibition, 
fiom  the  Ist  October,  1860.  3.  For  worked  metals,  machines,  tools,  and 
mechanical  instmments  of  all  sorts,  within  a  period  which  shall  not  exceed 
the  31st  December,  1860.  4.  For  yams  and  manufactares  in  flax  and 
hemp,  from  the  Ist  Jane,  1861.  5.  And  for  all  other  articles  irom  the  1st 
October,  1861. 

Abt.  XVI.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  engages  that  the 
ad  valorem  daties  payable  on  the  importation  into  France  of  merchandise 
of  British  prodnction  and  manufactnre,  shall  not  exceed  a  maximnm  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1864. 

Abt.  XvII.  It  is  understood  between  the  two  high  contracting  powers, 
as  an  element  of  the  conversion  of  the  ad  valomn  duties  into  specific 
duties,  that  for  the  kinds  of  bar  iron  which  are  at  present  subjected  on 
importation  into  France  to  a  duty  of  ten  france,  not  including  the  two 
additional  decimea,  the  duty  shall  t>e  seven  francs  on  every  hundred  kilo- 
grammes until  the  1st  of  October,  1864,  and  six  francs  from  that  period, 
including  in  both  cases  the  two  additional  decimes. 

Art.  XVIII.  The  arrangements  of  the  present  treaty  of  commerce  are 
applicable  to  Algeria,  both  for  the  exportation  of  her  produce,  and  for  the 
importation  of  British  goods. 

Art.  XIX..  Each  of  the  two  high  contracting  powers  engages  to  confer 
on  the  other  any  (avour,  privilege,  or  reduction  in  the  taritt  of  dnties  of 
importation  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  present  treaty,  which  the  said 
power  may  concede  to  any  third  power.  They  farther  engage  not  to 
enforce  one  against  the  other  any  pronibiUon  of  importation  or  exportation, 
which  shall  not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all  other  nations. 

Art.  XX.  The  present  treaty  shall  not  be  valid  unless  her  Britannic 
Majes^  shall  be  authorized  by  tiie  assent  of  her  Parliament  to  execute  ^e 
engagements  contracted  by  her  in  the  articles  of  the  present  treaty. 

Abt.  XXI.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  to  date  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications ;  and  in  case 
neither  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  have  notified  to  the  other, 
twelve  months  before  the  expu^tion  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  the 
intention  to  pnt  an  end  to  its  operation,  the  treaty  shall  continue  in  force 
for  another  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  counting  from  the  day  on  wmch  one  or  other  of  the  high  contracting 
powers  shall  nave  announced  its  intention  to  put  an  end  to  iL  The  high 
contracting  powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  introduce  by  common 
consent  into  this  treatv,  any  modification  which  is  not  opposed  to  its  spirit 
and  principles,  and  tlie  utility  of  which  shall  have  been  shown  by  ex- 
perience^ 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Earl  Cowley,  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  M.  V. 
Barocbe,  and  M.  F.  Konher. 


imiTABT  OEQAHIZATION. 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Military  Orgatmation. 

Ok  the  10th  March,  1839,  in  the  first  session,  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  the  alterations  in 
military  organization  regarding  the  War  Office  and  Board  of  Ordnance 
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which  were  made  in  the  year  1855 ;  and  aUo  to  inquire  whether  any 
changes  are  required  to  secure  the  utmost  efficiency  and  economy  la 
the  administration  of  military  affairs.  The  committee  consisted  of— 
Visconnt  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Knssell,  Lord  Hotham,  Sir  James 
Crrafaam,  the  JudgiB  Advocate,  Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr. 
Walpole,  Mr.  Horsman,  Sir  John  Ramsdcn,  Sir  William  Codrington, 
Mr.  Monsell,  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  the  Earl  of  March,  and  Captain 
Vivian. 

On  the  4th  Jnly,  1859,  in  the  second  session,  the  committee  was  re- 
appointed, but  instead  of  ViHcount  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
Judge  Advocate,  Sir  William  Codrington,  and  Captain  Vivian,  there  were 
appointed  General  Peel,  Colonel  Dunne,  Colonel  Percy  Herbert,  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  and  Mr.  Mowbray.  On  the  7th  July,  1859,  Lord  Hotham 
was  discharged  from  further  attendance  on  the  committee,  and  Colonel 
Lindsay  was  added  thereto.  On  the  30th  April,  1860,  the  same  committee 
was  reappointed  with  the  same  members. 

The  committee  sat  nineteen  times — twelve  times  in  1859,  and  seven  in 
1860,  and  examined  the  following  witnesses: — The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Panmure ;  Sir  Benjamin  Hawea ;  Mr.  John  Robert  Godley,  Assbtant 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  War  Department ;  Major-General  Sir  Edward 
Lugard ;  General  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  Bart. ;  John  William  Smith, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  Commissary-General  in  Chief;  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  M'Neill; 
Major-General  the  Right  Hon.  Jonathan  Peel,  M.P. ;  General  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Dulce  of  Cambridge;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  Auditor  of  the 
Civil  List  and  of  the  Treasury ;  Wm.  George  Anderson,  Esq.,  Clerk  of 
•the  Finance  Branch  of  the  Treasury  ;  Richard  Charles  Kirby,  Esq.,  and 
William  Ord  Marshall,  Esq.,  also  of  the  Treasury;  Captain  Henry  W. 
Gordon,  C.B.,  Principal  Military  Storekeeper,  Woolwich ;  Major  Edward 
M.  Boxer,  ILA.,  the  Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich ;  Right  Hon.  Heniy 
Earl  Grey ;  Colonel  William  Manley  Hail  Dixon ;  Colonel  Alexander 
Thomas  Tulloh,  Head  of  the  Carria^  Department ;  John  Anderson,  Esq., 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Royal  Gun  Factories ;  Captun  Henry  William 
Gordon,  C.B. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert;  M.P. ;  and  Sir  William 
George  Armstrong. 

A  draft  report  was  prepared  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  after  much 
discussion,  the  committee  reported  as  follows: — 

Your  committee,  and  a  former  Committee,  have  prosecuted  their  inqniries, 
at  broken  intervals,  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  Parliament ;  hut  their 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on  the  union  ot  the  several  War  Depart^ 
ments  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  on  the  effects  of  this 
union,  aa  now  ezisfing,  on  the  military  and  civil  administration  of  the 
army.  The  first  matter  which  arrested  their  notice  was  the  patent  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  holds  his  appointment.  On  the 
12Ui  of  Jnne,  1854,  her  Majesty  in  Council  appointed  a  fourth  Secretary 
of  State,  and  divided  the  War  from  the  Colonial  Department.  In  December 
of  that  year  the  Commissariat  was  removed  from  the  control  of  the 
Treasnry,  and  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department 
On  the  6th  of  June,  1855,  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  revoke  ^e  letters 
[latent  constituting  the  Master  General  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  to 
transler  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  th^  ftmctions  appertaining  to  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnance. 

The  Secretaryship  at  War  was  also  consolidated  with  the  Secretaryship 
["] 
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of  Slate  for  War,  ander  a  doable  commtssioa ;  and  a  new  patent  wan  issued, 
bearing  date  IStli  May,  1855,  committing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  tbe  administration  and  government  of  the  army  and  ordnance  in  the 
feUowing  terms: — "  By  these  presents  we  do  give  and  grant  unto  the  said 
Baron  ^nmure,  that  from  henceforth  the  administration  and  government 
of  our  army  and  land  forces  of  every  kind,  denomination,  and  description 
whatsoever,  and  also  our  ordnance,  ammunition,  arms,  armonriea,  and  other 
stores  and  provisions,  and  habiliments  of  war  within  onr  United  Kingdom, 
flball  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  wholly  committed  to  and  vested  in,  and 
shall  from  henceforth  be  exercised  and  ezerciaf^le  by  him  the  said  Baron 
Panmure." 

This,  the  snppiementary  patent,  was  revocable  at  pleasure,  and  con- 
tained a  reservation  of  powers  in  the  following  terms: — "Excepting  always 
80  far  as  relates  to  and  concems  the  military  command  and  discipline 
of  our  army  and  land  forces,  as  likewise  to  the  appointments  to  and 
promotiouB  in  tbe  same,  and  so  far  as  bv  our  royal  commission  the 
military  command  and  discipline  thereof  shall  have  been  or  shall  &om  to 
time  be  committed  to,  vested  in,  or  regulated  by  onr  commaDder-in-ckief 
of  ODT  forces,  or  onr  general  commanding  our  farces  in  chief  for  the 
time  being." 

On  the  14th  Angtist,  1855,  an  Act  received  the  roval  assent,  vesting  all 
the  estates  and  powers  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  War  Department ;  but  previously,  on  the  23rd  May,  1855, 
Lord  Panmure,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  conveyed  to  Viscount 
Hardinge,  then  commanding  in  chief,  her  Majesty's  pleasure, "  that  he  (Lord 
Hardinge)  should  forthwith  assume  the  command  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  Roy^  Engineers,  and  in  all  respects  conduct  the  military  duties  of  these 
corps."  Lord  Panmure  adds ;  "  Should  your  lordship  desire  a  letter  of 
service,  in  addition  to  this  intimation  of  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  I  will 
transmit  it  immediately."  It  is  observable  that  the  notification  of  her 
Majesty's  will  and  pleasure  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  military  command 
ot  the  artillery  and  engineers  to  the  commandnr-in-chief  was  made 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  and  a  letter  of  service  was  at  the 
bme  offered  to  Lord  Hardinge  by  ihe  Secretary  of  State.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  commander-in-chief,  held  his  office  by  patent.  The 
patent,  duly  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  during  pleasure ;  the 
terms  are  general.  The  powers  are  confined  to  the  United  Kmgdom.  His 
Royal  Hi^ness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  not  commander-in-chief^  he  is 
general  commanding  the  forces ;  he  is  not  appointed  by  patent ;  be  holds 
his  present  position  under  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
who,  on  the  18th  July,  1856,  notified  to  him  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  "  That 
his  Royal  Highness,  being  appointed  to  serve  as  a  general,  do  obey  such 
orders  as  he  shall  receive  from  her  Majesty,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or 
any  other  bis  Royal  Highness's  superior  officer." 

Since  l-iord  Panmure  ceased  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  St^  for 
War,  two  snccessors  have  been  appointed,  General  Peel  in  1858,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  in  1859.  In  Lord  Fanmiupe's  supplementary  pat^it  there 
were  two  reservations :  1st,  *'  So  &t  as  relates  to  the  military  coinmaad  and 
discipline  of  the  army;"  2ndly,  "As  likewise  to  the  appomtmenta  and 
promotions  in  the  same."  In  Greneral  Peel's  supplementary  patent  the  first 
reservation  only  was  inserted.  The  omission  of  the  second  reservation  is 
explained  in  a  letter  of  the  26th  May,  1859,  signed  by  Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly 
SEKIES  a  HE  [ii] 
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and  Sir  Hagh  Gaima,  who  were  tiien  the  Qneen'a  Attorney  and  Solicibv 
General. 

It  appeara  that  in  the  draft  of  Lord  Panmure'a  supplementary  patent,  aa 
settled  by  the  former  law  officers,  the  first  reservation  reladng  to  "  military 
command  and  discipline "  was  alone  specified ;  the  second,  "  as  likewise 
to  the  appointments  and  promotions  in  the  same,"  was  inserted  in  red  ink, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Alexander  Gockbnm,  then  the  Attorney-General ; 
and  this  final  altemtion  of  the  original  draft  was  accidentally  overlooked 
when  General  Feel's  supplementary  patent  was  prepared ;  and  he  held  his 
office  under  the  single  limitation.  Before  be  retired,  the  omission  was 
discovered,  and  was  about  to  be  rectified ;  but  the  new  supplementary  patent 
had  not  been  issued  when  Mr.  Herbert,  was  appointed  his  successor ;  and 
Mr.  Herbert's  supplementary  patent  is  identical  with  Lord  PaBmore's,  and 
contains  the  double  limitation. 

Yoor  committee  have  gone  at  large  into  this  queston,  because  it  lies  st 
the  root  of  the  respective  powers  and  relative  position  of  the  Conunander- 
in-Chief  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  The  Secretaries  of  State 
hold  their  seals  by  patent,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  They  exer- 
cise their  powers  mterchaDgeably,  although,  for  convenience,  particular 
departments  are  assigned  to  each  of  them.  They  are  the  channels  which 
convey  the  royal  pleasure  throughout  the  body  politic,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  counter-signature  of  one  of  them  is  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  sign  manual.  Every  commission  in  the  army  is  so  countersigned. 
The  patronage  of  the  Crown,  both  in  Church  and  State,  is  administered 
nnder  this  s^eguard.  To  every  public  document  signed  by  the  Sovereign, 
the  signature  of  a  Secretary  of  State  h  appended;  and  thus,  while  the 
Sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,  the  responsible  adviser  of  every  act  is  ascer- 
tained ;  and  the  Minister  must  answer  for  what  the  Crown  has  done. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  limitation  in  the  patent  to  the  powers  of  a. 
Secretary  of  State;  he  is  removable  at  pleasure;  but  while  he  holds  the 
seal  of  his  office  he  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
administers  the  royal  authority  and  prerogative,  which  are  delegated  to 
him  without  reserve.  It  must  be  remembered,  ako,  that  each  Secretary  of 
State  receives  the  seals  of  office  firom  the  hand  of  the  Sovereign  in  Council ; 
when  he  surrenders  office,  he  gives  back  the  seals ;  but  while  he  holds 
tbem,  even  before  the  issue  of  his  patent,  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  and  full 
exercise  of  all  his  powers.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  tenure  of 
his  office  is  by  seals,  rather  than  by  patent 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  patents  appointing  Secre- 
taries of  State  have  uniformly  been  couched  in  general  terms,  simply 
nominating  them  to  the  office,  without  limitation  of  powers.  Such  were 
the  patents  of  the  Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies  before  the  division  in 
1854.  Such  is  the  patent  of  the  Home  Secretary  now ;  and  such,  also, 
are  the  orignal  patents  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  including  Loid 
Panmure,  General  Peel,  and  Mr.  Herbert  But  on  the  addition  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  in  1855,  separate  and  supplementary  patents  were 
granted  to  them ;  and  these  patents  contain,  for  the  first  time,  the  special 
reservations  which  have  been  specified  above. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  these  supplementary  patents  are  at  all 
needed.  They  only  indicate  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  under  seal,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  patent,  may  always  be  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  mannn 
threugh  the  Secretary  of  State ;  ano  they  do  not  absolve  the  Secretary  of 
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State  from  bU  constitntioiial  responsibilitv'  in  regard  to  all  matters  where 
lie  is  the  Minister  by  whom  and  through  whom  the  commands  of  the  Queen 
are  received  and  given.  Your  committee  will  now  proceed  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  present  system,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  relative 
position  and  power  of  the  Comriiander-in-Chief  and  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  His  Royal  Higiiness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  gracionsly 
pleased  to  attend  your  committee,  and  gave  his  evidence  with  perfect 
frankness,  and  in  the  clearest  manner.  Lord  Fanmure,  General  Feel,  and 
Mr.  Herbert,  have  also  been  e^tamined;  and  on  the  testimony  of  these 
autboiities,  the  highest  and  the  best,  a  judgment  most  be  formed  on  the 
quesdon,  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief  oe  suffici^itly  nnder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  reservations  in  the  patent,  bis  Royal  Highness 
admits  that,  with  respect  to  commands  in  chief,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
wirfi  respect  to  the  giving  away  of  regiments,  and  with  respect  to  pro- 
motions, the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  invariably 
obtained  before  appointments  of  this  description  are  submitted  to  her 
Majesty.  These  matters  are  generally  adjusted  by  personal  communicatioa 
between  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  if  a  difference 
of  opinion  should  arise,  which  has  not  yet  occurred,  his  Royal  Highness 
declares  that  the  decision  must  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  State ;  "  because 
in  the  constitutional  form  the  Secretary  of  State  would  advise  her  Majesty 
to  take  his  opinion,  and  not  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  and  thus  the 
matter  must  finally  come  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  who 
is  the  responsible  Minister."  Again,  with  regard  to  the  movement  and 
distribution  of  the  forces,  both  at  home  and  abro§id,  his  Royal  Highness 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  cognizant  of  every  movement ;  that  a 
scliedale  is  sent  to  him,  containing  the  scheme  of  new  distributions ;  that 
be  approves  it  or  not,  ae  he  may  think  fit ;  and  that  the  movements  take 
place  under  his  previous  sanction. 

The  reservations  in  the  patent  would  seem  to  be  inoperative.  They 
have  not  introduced  any  chimge  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 
There  is  nothing  new  jn  the  control  possessed  by  the  civil  authorities. 
Before  the  union  of  these  various  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  they  were  confided  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and 
Colonies,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  to  the 
Secretary  at  War.  Heretofore  these  controlling  powers  were  distributed ; 
now  they  are  united;  and  such  was  the  stringent  exercise  of  them,  wher- 
ever expenditure  was  concerned,  that  in  1836  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
declared,  before  the  commission  on  the  civil  departments  of  the  army, 
"  The  Commander-in-Chief  cannot  at  this  moment  move  a  corporal's  guard 
from  London  to  Windsor,  without  going  to  the  civil  department  for 
aathority ;  he  must  get  a  route." 

There  are,  however,  two  matters  of  great  importance  contained  in  these 
reservations  over  and  above  the  points  already  adverted  to,  namely,  the 
discipline  of  the  army  and  the  appointments  to  first  commissions.  They 
have  been  fully  investigated  by  your  committee,  and  they  require  separata 
consideration. 

First,  with  respect  to  discipline,  and  usage  concerning  it,  before  the 
issue  of  the  Bupplementarj-  patent.  Earl  Grey  deposes  that  while  he  was 
Secretary  at  War,  from  April,  1835,  to  August,  1839,  be  held  himself  to 
a  great  degree  responsible  tor  the  e:Lercise  or  for  the  abuse  of  the  power  of 
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corporal  paniBbment  in  the  army.  In  that  period  a  question  eroBe  &a  to  the 
Honsehold  Brigade  in  London  wearing  their  side-arms.  It  was  a  matter 
immediately  connected  with  discipline ;  but  through  the  Secretary  at  War, 
Lord  Hill,  then  commander  of  the  forces,  sought  the  decision  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  Earl  Grey  himself  drafted  the  order  that  was  adopted  and 
issued  by  Lord  Hill  in  conformity  with  their  decision.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  this  question  respectjng  side-arms  aflected  public 
policy,  and  was  not  exclusively  of  a,  military  character.  Earl  Crrey  further 
states  that  there  were  many  questions  immediately  connected  with  discipline 
while  he  was  Secretary  at  War,  concerning  whic:h  the  authorities  at  the 
Horse  Guards  came  to  the  War  OfRce  for  advice  and  assistance.  At  a 
later  period,  when  EoW  Grey  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Colonies, 
and  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  dommander-in-Chief,  his  lordship 
says  that  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  hia  grace,  and  that 
"  over  and  over  again "  the  duke  held  this  language :  "  I  think  such  a 
thing  should  he  done ;  the  Government  must  decide ;  the  Government  are 
responsible ;  they  must  signify  to  me  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  whatever 
they  order  shall  "be  done. 

Lord  Panmure,  who  had  been  Secretary  at  War,  does  not  think  that 
matters  directly  affecting  the  discipline  of  the  army  could  under  the  old 
regime  have  been  ibrcea  by  the  Secretary  at  War  on  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  against  his  will ;  but  he  adds,  "  Though  the  Secretary  at  War  had 
no  power,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Colonies  might  have  done 
it  if  he  had  chosen.  The  authority  c^  ^e  Secretary  of  State,  I  appr^end, 
is  paramount  at  all  times." 

Mr.  Herbert  also  was  Secretary  at  War  in  1845  and  1846,  and  from  the 
end  of  1852  till  the  beginning  of  1854,  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
Commander-in-Chief  during  the  whole  of  the  first  period;  Lord  Hardinge 
was  commander  of  the  forces  during  the  latter.  When  questions  were 
pending  in  Parliament,  snch  as  corporal  punishment,  wearing  of  side-arms, 
and  cases  in  which  the  military  might  come  into  collision  with  the  popula- 
tion,  the  Secretary  at  War  conferred  with  the  Commander-in-Chief 
respecting  them ;  and  the  arrangement  of  these  matters,  although  afFectinc 
discipline,  was  concerted  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Lora 
Hardinge.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  good-conduct  warrant,  which  Lord 
Grey  had  originated,  was  altered  by  Mr.  Herbert,  and  aJdoptod  at  his 
suggestion  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Regimental  schools  were  im- 
proved and  a  central  training  school  was  established  by  Mr.  Herbert,  when 
Secretary  at  War.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  object  to  these 
snggestlona,  which  touched  discipline,  as  an  excess  of  authority,  or  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  at  War.  Thus  much  on  the  head  of 
interference  with  discipline  by  .civil  authorities  before  the  existence  o£  the 
new  patent  in  1855.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  has  been  the  practice  in 
this  respect  under  the  patent  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Lord  Panmure  was  asked  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief  wonld  resist  the 
interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  any  question  of  military  discipline. 
His  lordship  answered  that  no  such  difference  ever  existed  between  himself 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  he  did  not  think  that  any  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  interfere  gratuitously  with  the  discipline  of  the  army 
as  exercised  by  the  Commander-in-Chief;  but  he  added,  that  "if  then 
were  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  which  required 
the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  not 
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-only  the  right,  but  it  is  his  bomiden  duty  to  interfere.  It  vrta  his  basiness  to 
tmat  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the 
armj,  and,  escept  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  not  to  interfere  with  ' 
that  at  all."  And,  again,  "  The  Secretary  for  War,  end  tbroagh  him  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  day,  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  but  the  Gavemment  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
putting  confidence  in  the  Commander-in-Chief,  trust  to  him  entirely, 
and  without  interference  with  the  discipline  of  the  army."  General  Peel 
also  states  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  the  person  who  must 
answer  in  Uie  House  of  Coounons  any  question  which  is  put  with  regard  to 
discipline;  and  in  another  part  of  nia  evidence  he  declares  that  he  con- 
siders "  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  only  equalled  by  his 
power."  Mr.  Herbert  is  of  opinion  that  the  reservation  in  his  patent  is 
eflfective  to  a  great  estent,  as  regards  discipline ;  yet  he  says  that  he  dues 
interfere,  notwithstanding  the  reservation  in  the  patent.  But  he  does  not 
complin  of  this  reservation,  because  he  thinks  that  the  discipline  of  the 
army  depends  on  its  being  in  the  bands  of  a  military  man,  to  whom  the 
conntrj-  looks  up,  and  "because  the  civil  ofBcer  does  not  interfere  in 
matters  not  of  a  political  nature,  or  in  matters  which  do  not  unply  some 
collision  between  the  military  and  civil  population." 

Mr.  Herbert,  however,  in  another  portion  of  his  evidence  mentians  a 
fitct  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  ^e  course  of  a  conversation  which 
passed  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Mr.  Herbert,  on  the  subject 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  army,  Mr.  Herbert  suggested  that  the  plan 
of  classification  should  be  adopted.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  aaked 
Mr.  Herbert  to  put  bis  ideas  on  paper,  which  Mr.  Herbert  did.  The 
duke  sent  the  draft  of  a  general  order  in  consequence,  which  did  not  fully 
carry  out  Mr.  Herbert's  suggestion.  Mr.  Herbert  made  certain  alterations 
in  it,  which,  afler  some  communication,  the  duke  adopted,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  issued  the  order.  Mr.  Herbert  says: — "  This  is  exactly  a  case 
in  which  there  must  practically  be  a  considerable  departure  from  the 
reservation  in  the  patent"  *'  It  was  an  important  public  question,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  anxious  to  have  my  assistance  in  carrying  the  pro- 
posed change  into  effect"  Mr.  Herbert  tnrther  declares  his  belief  that  his 
Royal  Highness  was  glad  to  have  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  House  of 
Commons  responsible  for  the  eeneral  order ;  and  he  subsequentiy  states : — 
"  The  ordinary  discipline  of  the  army  ought,  in  my  opini<»i,  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  military  officers  and  not  civilians ;  but  in  cases  which  become 
public  questions,  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  always  be  glad  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
reservation  in  the  supplementary  patent  has  not  barred  the  constitutional 
cont»>l  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  even  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army. 

Yoar  committee  will  now  turn  to  the  second  reservation  in  the  patent, 
respecting  "  appointments  "  in  the  army.  The  question  at  isaae  oa  this 
heaid  baa  reference  principally  to  first  appointments,  that  is  to  say,  to  first 
commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  constitute  the  patronage  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  first  appointments  in  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  are  open  to  competition  on  fixed  rules ;  and  the  candidates  who 
succeed  undergo  the  test  of  a  severe  examination.  But  the  first  appoint, 
ments  in  the  cavalry  and  in  Ifae  line,  either  by  purchase  or  by  gift,  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Command«>in-Chief,  who  has  the  sole  power  of  notni- 
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nalaon.  The  qualificadons  of  the  candidates  are  approved  b^rthe  Secretary 
of  State,  and  are  tested  by  an  examination  before  admission  into  the  army, 
vhether  tbey  pass  througb  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  or  not 

The  extent  of  this  patronage  is  rerygreat.  The  appointments  to  first 
commissions,  from  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1853,  to  the  30tb  of  June,  1859, 
were  3,558  in  numl>er.  Of  these,  1,996  were  by  purchase,  and  2,825 
were  given  away.  Previous  to  tlie  late  war  the  commissions  given  away 
averaged  about  sixty  a  year,  and  there  was  one  year,  at  the  end  of  tbe 
war,  in  which  there  were  only  three.  In  this  return  first  commissions  in 
the  cavalry  are  not  distinguished  from  first  commissions  in  the  in&ntry. 
A  cavalry  commission  was  at  the  time  more  valaable  than  an  in&nt^ 
commission.  The  regulation  price  of  an  ensigncy  is  450^  Assuming, 
tlierefore,  that  the  2,825  first  commissions,  given  away  in  six  years  and  a 
half,  were  all  ensigncies  only,  their  money  value  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1,271,250/.  if  sold  at  the  regulation  price.  But  1854  and  1855  were  yeara 
of  war,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  commissions  given  away  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  necessarv  and  sudden  augmentation  of  the  army  in  that 
emergency.  1857-58,  however,  was  the  year  of  mutiny  in  tndia;  in 
consequence  of  tlie  raising  of  second  battalions  to  meet  the  demands  for 
reinforcements  to  India,  686  first  commissions  were  given  away  in  the 
course  of  that  year  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  money  value  of  which, 
assuming  them  to  have  been  ensigncies  only,  is  Z0B,7Q0L  This  is  a  large 
amount  of  patronage.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  says  that  it  is  exercised 
"  on  principles  which  rest  in  the  breast  of  the  Commandei^in-Chief  for  the 
time  being ;"  but  he  adds,  "  that  commissions  are  only  given  away  to  such 
persons  as  are  supposed  to  have,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  in  every  case 
that  they  have,  some  claim  upon  the  country."  His  Royal  Highness  then 
enumerates  various  claims  of  young  men  from  Sandhurst,  of  non-commis- 
sioned ofRcers  rising  by  merit  from  the  ranks,  of  the  sons  of  officers  who 
have  served  with  distinction  in  the  army,  and  of  the  relatives  of  those  who 
have  been  killed  in  the  service. 

It  would  seem,  in  the  first  instance,  (hat  this  exercise  of  patronage  at 
the  Horse  Guards  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  list  of  these  first  appointments  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
before  the  names  are  submitted  to  her  Majesty  for  approval.  Sir  Edward 
Lugard,  the  secretary  for  military  correspondence  in  tne  War  Department, 
and  the  immediate  channel  of  written  communications  with  the  Horse 
Guards,  gives  a  full  account  of  this  list,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  form  is  this: — "The  submission  paper  to  her  Majesty  is  always 
sent  for  the  concurrence  or  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  before 
it  is  laid  before  her  Majesty."  It  is  a  list  of  names  only ;  and  the  reasons 
for  selection  are  not  assigned.  When  her  Majesty  has  approved  the  list, 
the  sign  manual  is  coantersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the 
appointment  takes  effect  when  it  is  published  in  the  War  OJtee  Gazette, 
and  it  cannot  be  so  gazetted  withont  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sir  Edward  Lugard  holds  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  thus  rendered 
responsible,  even  for  first  appointments,  although  the  reasons  for  pre- 
ference are  not  laid  before  him.  He  deprecates  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  wishes  still  to  leave  to  the  Commandeivin<Chief 
the  power  or  recommending  for  first  apppintments ;  but  he  says  that  there 
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are  Bereral  instances  in  which  the  submisaion  pi^r  has  been  altered.  He 
mentions  a  case  Id  which  a  Erst  appointment  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  had  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  His  Royal  Highness,  on  discovering  that  a  fraad  had  been 
practised  on  him,  at  once  came  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  brought  the 
whole  of  the  documents  connected  with  the  transaction;  thereby  proving, 
as  Sir  Edward  Lugard  infers,  that  his  Royal  Highnes?  held  himself  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  Edward  Lngard  goes  farther,  and  says  that  if  the  facts  attending 
the  gift  of  the  commission  in  qnestion  bad  been  known  to  him  when  the 
name  appeared  in  the  submission  paper,  it  wonld  have  been  returned  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  grounds  of  the  oWection ;  for  with 
respect  even  to  first  commissions,  ^e  Secretary  of  State  haa  supreme 
power ;  the  submission  paper  comes  from  the  Horse  Guards,  with  a  memo- 
nuidam,  asking  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  in  his  opinion 
the  responubility,  even  for  first  appointments,  resta  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  his  interposition  is  supreme  now. 

Sir  Eldward  Logard,  having  stated  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  bring 
before  the  Secretary  of  State  any  recommendation  for  a  first  appoint- 
ment which  he  thought  objectionable,  is  pressed  by  the  question  whether 
the  first  appointment  woald  not  in  that  instance  be  controlled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  whether  the  interference  in  exceptional  cases,  for 
which  he  contends,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  reservation  in  the  patent. 
He  says  that,  to  this  limited  extent,  he  wishes  the  control  to  be  left  to  the 
Secre^ry  of  State,  and  that,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  War  Office, 
the  patent  is  no  impediment ;  and  states  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  line  of 
demarcation  at  present  existing  between  the  two  offices,  as  regards  first 
appointments,  is  satisfactory,  and  works  well  for  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Herbert  states  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion for  first  commissions,  that  this  branch  of  patronage  at  the  Horse 
Guards  is  unchecked  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  he  naa  no  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  that  the  grounds  of  preference  are  not 
stated  in  the  list,  and  that  "  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  pretend  to 
exercise  any  control  over  selections  made  for  first  appointments."  But 
Mr.  Herbert  admits  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Sir  Edward  Lugard  tq  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  any  objectioiia  wnich  occur  to 
him  on  examining  the  submission  list ;  and,  if  grave,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  point  them  out  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

General  Peel  differs  from  Sir  Edward  Lugard  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  which  brought  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, when  his  Royal  Highness  discovered  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised  on  him  with  respect  to  a  first  commission  improperly  obtained. 

General  Peel  says,  that  his  Royal  Highness  applietl  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  prosecutions,  which  would  entail  expense. 
He  adds,  however,  that  if  the  circumstances  of  this  case  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  before  the  submission  paper  had  been  laid  before  her  Majesty, 
he  should  have  commnnicated  witli  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  have 
pointed  out  tiie  reasons  why  the  name  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  He  considers 
such  interference  not  at  variance  with  the  reservation  respecting  first 
appointments. 

Mr.  Herbert,  when  Secretary  at  War,  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
Lord  Hardinge,  introduced  the  sale  of  100  first  commissions,  and  the 
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proceeds  were  carried  to  the  "  reserve  fond."  In  1838  none  bat  ordioaiy 
iales  of  commissEOiiB  were  made.  General  Peel  objects  to  extraordiDary 
sales  on  principle,  and  thinks  "  that  in  time  of  peace  th?  namber  of  com- 
missions without  purchase  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  commissions  withoat  purchase."  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  also  declares  that  "  be  has  the  strongest  opinion 
against  the  sale  of  first  commissions,"  aa  adopted  by  Lord  Hardinge  and 
Mr.  Herbert  "  The  commission  itself,"  he  says,  "  is  worth  nothing."  Sir 
Edward  Lugard,  on  the  other  hard,  sees  no  objection  whatever,  quite  tJie 
contrary,  to  the  prevalence  of  sale,  as  a  general  rule,  in  circumstances  such 
as  those  which  led  Lord  Hardinge  and  Air.  Herbert  to  sell  100  first  com- 
missions in  1854. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  produce  of  these  sales  was 
applied  to  the  "reserve  fimd."  This  fund  is  always  fluctuating,  and  is 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It  is  used  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  dead  weight  of  the  half-pay  list, 
and  is  now  employed  in  aid  of  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  cavalry  commis- 
sions. Every  officer  of  cavalry  who  sells  out  receives  from  this  fund  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  price  of  his  commission.  The  sum  still 
in  hand,  and  available,  amounts  to  160,0002.  It  is,  moreover,  constantly 
replenished  by  the  difference  on  the  sale  of  a  commission  between  the  less 
value,  on  account  of  short  service,  and  the  regulated  price ;  which  sum, 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  is  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  "  reserve  fund."  But  his  Royal  Highness  ha^  no  voice  in  the  disposal 
of  the  fund ;  though,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  has 
issued  a  public  order  notifying  the  new  arrangement,  to  which  it  is  now 
applied. 

The  Secretary  of  State  contends  that,  in  practice,  this  fand  is  of  eminent 
advantage,  both  to  the  army  and  to  the  public  He  argues,  that  it  stimu- 
lates promotion,  and  relieves  the  dead  weight,  without  any  charge  to  the 
public  He  admits,  however,  that  Parliament,  in  the  stnct  sense,  is  not 
cognisant  of  tlie  existence  of  this  fund;  it  is  not  voted;  no  account  is 
rendered ;  no  constitutionat  checks  are  imposed ;  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  apply  it  to  any  purpose  he  thinks  fit:  and  Mr.  Herbert  says,  **  that,  in 
priociple,  there  is  no  doubt  the  existence  of  this  fiind  is  wrong."  Your 
committee  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  doty  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  especially  to  this  subject  It  will  be  for  the 
House  to  determine  whether  a  large  sum  of  money,  raised  by  the  sale  of 
commissions,  shall  be  applied  even  to  useM  purposes  at  the  present 
moment,  witiiout  parliamentary  sanction,  or  direct  parliamentary  know- 
ledge. If  this  "reserve  fund"  be  permitted  to  continue  for  the  sake  of  the 
nseml  parposes  to  which  it  may  he  applied,  at  least  an  account  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  should  be  laid  before  Parliament  every  year,  when 
the  army  estimates  are  presented ;  and  this  account  shonld  oe  submitted 
year  by  vear,  to  an  independent  official  audit. 

For  the  purpose  of  obviating  olnoctions  as  to  the  large  amount  of 
patronise  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  number  of  first  comipissions  given 
away,  the  Commander-in-Chief  opened  a  plan,  whereby,  henceforth,  there 
should  be  only  one  entrance  into  the  army,  and  that  thnmgh  the  medium 
of  a  military  college.  His  Royal  Highness  is  of  opinion,  "  that  this  would 
be  the  most  desirable  tiling  which  could  be  introduced  into  the  service." 
He  gave  the  outline  of  a  plan  in  great  detail,  which  will  be  best  explained 
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by  reference  to  the  evidence,  and  to  the  qaestions  and  answers  specified  in 
the  margin.  Mr.  Herbert,  who  heard  that  evidence,  and  who  took  part  in 
the  examination  of  his  Royal  Highness,  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
advice  given  by  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge  was  sound;  that,  if  it  were 
adopted,  the  whole  dispute  as  to  first  commissions  would  be  entirely  at  an 
end,  »nd  that  one  entrance  into  the  army,  through  the  door  of  a  military 
college,  would  terminate  the  controversy  respecting  patronage. 

He  stated  further,  that  he  had  himself  made  the  same  proposal  some 
years  ago,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  he  had  a  plan  now  before  him, 
snbmitted  by  the  Council  of  Education;  that,  with  ^e  Commander-in- 
Chief,  he  was  now  considering  it;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  fusion  of 
the  Enmpean  Indian  army  with  the  Qaeen's  army,  many  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the  patronage  at  the  Horse  Guards  would  be 
removed  by  the  establishment  of  this  military  college.  The  plan  being 
thus  avowedly  incomplete,  and  the  details  not  yet  being  matured,  your 
cinnmittee  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject;  but  the  measure  proposed  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  careM 
consideration. 

The  recruiting  of  the  army,  which  involves  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  has  always  been  controlled  by  either  the  Secretary  at  War  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  In  1857,  three  battalions  of  infantry  were  raised 
by  one  brevet  lientenant-colonel,  who  was  brought  back  to  full  pay,  by  a- 
lientenantxiolonel  who  had  sold  out,  and  by  a  major  who  had  also  sold  out; 
and,  by  a  return  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  each 
man  in  these  three  battalions  was  raised  at  the  cost  of  more  than  10^  per 
man,  when  the  rate  of  bonnty  and  kit  in  the  open  market  was  not  more 
tbsn  6^ ;  and  the  whole  transaction  appears  to  your  committee  to  have 
been  irregular. 

Again,  in  the  same  year,  a  Canadian  battalion  was  raised  in  Canada, 
cmnposed  of  197  English,  93  Scotch,  and  307  Irish;  and  oat  of  865  rank 
and  file,  only  268  were  Canadians.  The  cost  of  raising  these  men,  and  of 
bringing  them,  their  wives  and  children,  together  with  their  officers,  across 
the  Atlantic  to  EngUnd,  amounted  to  a  charge  of  more  than  152.  per  man. 
Your  committee  cite  these  instances  as  proofs  that  the  best  econoAiy  is 
not  always  exercised  in  the  recruiting  of  the  armv.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  regiments,  raised  under  such  exceptional 
circumstances,  were  raised  at  a  moment  of  great  emergency,  and  were  of 
essential  ose  in  our  garrisons  abroad,  when  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
supply  other  troops  for  the  service;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  regi- 
ment, the  determination  to  raise  It  rested  on  grounds  of  public  policy. 
The  strength  of  the  Queen's  army,  exclusive  of  militia,  both  embodied  and 
disembodied,  is  now  about  230,000  men.  With  reference  to  recruiting,  there 
must  he  added  16,000  marines,  and  the  European  Indian  army  of  15,000. 

This  is  the  peace  establishment,  and  to  jnamtain  it,  at  least  10  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  iorce  most  be  recruited  annually,  to  the  extent  of  26,000  men, 
Hr.  Herbert  expresses  a  confident  belief  that  this  number  can  be  raised 
year  by  year  by  volunteering.  The  force  of  the  militia  at  this  moment  is 
70,000  men,  the  quota  being  120,000 ;  and  ballot  has  fallen  into  desuetude. 
In  the  event  of  war,  the  Queen's  army,  the  marines,  and  the  militia  must 
be  largely  and  suddenly  auemented.  This  subject  has  been  submitted  to 
the  coasidemtipn  of  a  roytu  commission  ;  publicity  has  not  yet  been  givet) 
to  their  report  It  is  a  grave  questi<m,  whethw  reliance  can  be  safely 
II  [«] 
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placed  in  such  an  emerftencrt  however  large  may  be  tlie  bounty,  on  volun- 
tary enlistment  only.  If  volunteering  failed,  the  danger  to  the  State  would 
be  imminent;  but  the  existing  legal  machinery  for  bringing  ballot  into 
operation  is  cumbrous  in  the  extreme;  and  if  in  peace  no  provision  be 
made  for  such  an  extremity,  much  precious  time  would  be  lost  at  the  critical 
juncture,  and  the  danger  might  be  great. 

The  transfer  of  the  military  command  of  the  artillery  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  on  tbe  whole,  has  worked  well.  Sir  Jamea  Kempt,  Sir,  Hussey 
Vivian,  and  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  before  the  commission  in  1837,  protested 
strongly  against  placing  the  engineers  under  the  Horse  Guards.  Sir  James 
Keuipt's  expressions  were,  "  Tlie  military  and  civil  duties  of  the  Ordnance 
corps  (particularly  of  the  engineers)  are  ho  mixed  up  and  blended  together, 
that  they  could  not  be  separated  in  the  manner  proposed  witliout  prejudice, 
in  my  opinion,  to  the  public  service.  They  would  be  placed  under  two 
masters ;  and  a  divided  authority  would,  I  apprehend,  give  rise  at  times  to 
great  jarring  and  inconvenience  to  the  GovemnienL"  "  Again,"  he  says, 
"  I  believe,  that  difiiculties  and  delays  will  always  arise  in  conducting 
public  business  under  two  masters.  I  think  that  a  divided  authority  ought 
always  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  is  practicable."  This  is  the  substance 
also  of  the  objections  urged  at  the  same  time  by  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  and  Sir 
John  Burgoyne.  Sir  Jolm  Burgoyne  was  not  then  the  inspector-general  of 
fortifications,  to  whom  the  separate  command  of  the  engineers  was  confided.  , 
He  was,  however,  in  command  of  this  corps  when  the  transfer  took  place ; 
and  be  has  stated  to  your  committee  that  the  evils  which  he  anticipated 
from  the  change  have  oeen  realized,  and  that  experience  has  confirms  his 
early  objections.  "  He  thinks  it  a  pity  that  the  transfer  was  made ;  he 
should  much  prefer  its  being  as  it  was  before." 

Mr.  Herbert  admits  also  that  the  late  transfer  9f  the  military  command 
of  the  engineers  to  tbe  Horse  Guards  has  not  hitherto  worked  to  his  satis- 
faction; that  harmonious  action  is  wanting;  that  the  corps  is  under  two 
masters;  and  that  the  predictions  of  1837,  so  far  as  the  engineers  arc 
concerned,  have  in  some  measure  been  veri&ed.  Mr.  Herbert  intends  to 
apply  a  remedy :  "  He  thinks  tliat  he  can  made  arrangements  between  the 
two  departments,  which  will  obviate  the  collision  which  has  taken  place 
hitherto." 

Your  committee  have  inquired  at  considerable  length  into  t^e  Commis- 
sariat, which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  army.  The  evidence  of  Commissary-General  Smi^  presents 
a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  Uiis 
department,  since  it  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  War  Office. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  severance  from  the  Treasury  was  complete ;  but 
in  1856  the  banking  busmeea  of  the  Commissariat  was  re-transferred  to  the 
Treasury,  with  the  entire  consent  and  approbation  of  the  commissary-in- 
chie£  It  has  worked,  practically,  well  ever  since ;  and  Mr.  Smith  con- 
siders the  new  arrangement  excellent  A  more  military  character  has  been 
S'ven  to  this  department ;  and  by  a  system  which  came  into  operation  in 
ztober,  185S,  non-commissioned  officers  are  admitted  from  the  army  to 
the  subordinate  corps ;.  and  commissioned  officers  of  the  army  are  eligible 
to  the  superior  appomtmentfl,  if  they  think  fit  to  volunteer.  In  the  camps 
at  Aldershot,  the  Curragh,  Shomcliffe,  and  other  places,  all  the  bread  in 
daily  use  is  baked  by  the  Commissariat  arttzans,  to  whom  the  re^ments 
in  camp  fiirnisb  assistants.     The  beasts  also  are  slaughtered  and  flayed  in 
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camp ;  and  the  e£^  is  that  in  each  camp  there  are  trained  men,  accustomed 
to  bake,  to  slanghteF,  and  to  distribute  meat,  BuEBcient  for  the  supplv  of 
large  bodies  of  men.  Forage  also,  for  cavalry,  is  daiiy  distributea  at 
Aldershot  for  between  4,000  and  5,000  horses.  Officers  and  men  are 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  food  and  provender,  which 
would  be  valuable  to  them  in  the  field ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  Crimean 
experience,  is  very  confident  that  many  defects  which  iverc  then  proved  to 
exist  in  the  system  of  the  Commiaaariat  have  been  rectified.  Mr.  Smith 
demurs  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  large  transfer  of  commissariat 
duties  to  the  Military  Train ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
division  of  responsibility  as  to  commissariat  transport.  In  the  field,  the 
commiBsary-general  could  not  be  responsible  for  tlie  supply  of  food,  if  ho 
were  dependent  on  another,  officer  for  the  means  of  transport ;  and  he 
impugns  with  much  ability  and  force  the  new  arrangement,  by  which,  as 
he  contends,  with  an  army  in  the  field,  the  commissary-geuereJ  would  be 
dependent  on  the  commandant  of  the  Military  Train. 

Sir  John  M'Neill  was  present  during  the  examination  of  the  commissary- 
in-chief.  Sir  John  had  been  sent  to  the  Crimea  to  report  on  the  Commis- 
sariat, and  he  imputes  the  miscarriages  which  occurred  tliere  very  much 
to  that  department  The  camp  arrangements  described'  by  Mr.  Smith, 
respecting  oaking,  slaughtering,  and  the  distribution  of  forage  were  genfr- 
ralfy  approved  by  Sir  John,  except  that  he  would  have  been  Better  satisfied 
if  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  from  each  regiment  were  thoroughly 
instructed  as  bakers  and  as  butchers,  and  that  remaining  in  the  ranks  of 
the  re^ment  not  classed  as  supernumeraries,  they  should  be  competent  to 
act  for  the  regiment  in  their  calling,  in  the  event  of  being  separated  from 
the  commissariat  corps. 

Sir  John  M'Neill's  solution  of  the  question,  whether  the  commandant  of 
the  Military  Train,  or  the  commissary-in-chief  should  in  the  field  have  the 
exclusive  power  over  the  means  of  transport  is,  "  that  neither  one  nor 
the  other  should  be  trusted  with  it;"  but  that  the  French  "intendance" 
should  be  introduced  into  our  military  system.  Were  this  view  adopted, 
in  addition  to  the  quartermaster-general  and  the  adjutant-general,  in  tlio 
field  there  would  be  a  staff  officer  attached  to  head-uuartcrs,  whose  special 
duty  it  would  be  to  control  and  direct  both  the  Commissariat  and  the 
Military  Train,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  general  commanding-Ju- 
chief.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Captain  Gordon,  the  principal  military 
storekeeper  at  Woolwich,  has  arrived  at  this  same  conclusion  from  difiereut 
premises.  He,  too,  served  in  the  Crimea,  as  ordnance  storekeeper,  and 
from  his  experience  at  Balaklava  and  at  head-qnarters  before  SebastopoF, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  a  superior  officer  should  be  added  to  the  staff  abroad, 
who  ahoufd  control  all  the  civil  departments  of  the  army,  both  the  commis- 
sary-general and  the  storekeeper.  When  he  is  reminded  that  the  French 
system  is  very  like  this,  he  says,  that  it  is  much  better  than  our  own ;  but 
it  did  not  strike  him  at  first  in  that  light,  though  on  reflection  he  sees  the 
resemblance.  Your  committee  beg  to  direct  serious  ait«ntion  to  this  suggest 
tion.  It  bears  directly  on  the  causes  of  the  sufferings  of  the  British  army 
in  the  Crimea. 

Your  committee  have  passed  under  review  all  the  principal  branches 
of  the  civil  service  in  the  War  Department.  They  have  called  before 
them  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  the  permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Mr.  Godlcy,  his  permanent  asebtant     There  ai'c  many  imperfect  arrange- 
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meats  which  are  aasceptible  of  improveraent ;  there  are  mtoij  defects  whieh 
remain  to  be  supplied.  But  when  it  ia  remembered  with  what  hute  and 
in  what  trying  circumstances  the  consolidatiou  of  these  departments  was 
effected  in  1854  and  1855  ;  when  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  establish- 
ment is  considered,  and  when  the  work  done  is  brought  to  account,  there 
is  more  reason  to  wonder  at  how  much  has  been  achieved  than  to  complain 
of  what  remains  still  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  been  present  at  this  investigation.  Already  he  has 
corrected  some  imperfections,  which  have  been  pointed  out  He  has  declared 
his  intention  of  amending  others.  The  late  Government  appointed  a 
committee  of  the  Treasury  to  examine  into  the  account  branch  of  the  War 
Department  The  present  Government  reconstituted  this  committee. 
Their  labours  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  Pall  Mali,  and  have  not  yet 
reached  the  mann&ctuiing  establishments  at  Woolwich,  Enfield,  and 
Waltham  Abbey.  In  the  accountant's  branch  the  subsidiary  books  were 
too  much  curtaued ;  and  the  accountant-general  was  not  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  estimates.  A  clerk  was  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  who  was  not  connected  with  the  account  department  The 
subsidiary  boohs,  as  settled  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  Treasury,  are  now 
nearly  perfected;  and  Mr.  Herbert  has  decided,  that,  henceforth,  the 
accountant-general  shall  take  the  principal  part  in  framing  the  estimates. 
The  state  of  the  account  between  the  British  Exchequer  and  Indian  terri- 
tory is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  account  for  the  Persian  expedition  is  not 
yet  closed.     The  account  of  the  first  China  war  is  hardly  yet  completed. 

The  account  of  the  second  China  war,  which  ended  in  1856,  is  not  yet 
balanced.  There  are  four  or  five  different  accounts  still  open,  with  disputed 
balances  to  a  large  amount;  and  with  respect  to  the  new  expedition  to 
China,  India,  in  the  midst  of  great  financial  dilBcoltieB,  has  been  required 
to  make  advances  in  the  current  year  for  all  expenses  incurred  in  taking  up  ^ 
transports  in  India,  in  paying  the  men,  and  in  providing  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  necessaries,  as  well  as  equipments  for  the  army. 

In  the  estimate  for  the  China  vote  of  credit,  just  Uid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  these  advances  are  now  included ;  but  while  Indian  territory 
is  overwlielmed  with  debt,  it  will  be  unseemly  that  Great  Britain  should 
make  war  on  China  out  of  Indian  resources,,  The  repayment  of  these 
advances  ongbt  to  be  prompt,  and  within  the  present  financial  year. 

The  attention  of  the  House  must  also  be  specially  directed  to  the  fact, 
that  native  troops  having  been  sent  from  India  to  China  on  this  last  expe- 
dition, the  whole  British  army  in  China  is  now  on  "the  Indian  scale  of  . 
allowances.  This  scale  is  higher  than  British  pay.  In  accordance  with 
previous  practice  no  estimate  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  in  detail  on 
this  account,  and  no  vote  has  as  yet  been  taken  with  respect  to  it  The 
money  for  these  extras,  in  ordinary  course,  is  not  brought  under  the  review 
of  the  House  of  Commons  until  it  has  been  actually  disbursed.  It  is  drawn 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  commissariat  chest  at  Hong  Eong.  The 
commissariat  chest  has  a  capital  of  about  1,3(X),000/.,  placed,  like  civil 
contingencies,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  subject  to  account,-  but 
not  controlled  in  detail  by  previous  estimate  and  vote.  The  efifect  of  this 
is,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  China  expedition- is  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  immediate  control  and  cognizance  of  Parliament 

On  the  other  band,  there  is  a  sum  of  60,0O0Z.  a  year  paid  hy  territoty 
to  the  British  Exchequer  for  retired  pay,  pensions,  &c.,  of  officers,  and 
[sa] 
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Taea  inTallded  borne  from  the  Qaeeo's  army  in  India.  This  composition  is 
fixed  hj  Act  of  Pariianient,  and  waa  compnted,  when  the  armyi  then 
BerTing  in  India,  was  leas  than  30,000  men ;  and  the  commuted  payment 
-was  conaiderdd  at  the  time  rery  &vonrabie  to  the  £ast  ludia  Company. 
Kow,  when  80,000  men  is  to  be  the  British  force  permanently  stationed  in 
India,  this  composition  of  60,000/.  a  year  is  quite  inadequate.  A  committee 
of  treasnry  has  reported,  that  instead  of  60,000^,  the  annual  contribution 
fi^m  Ini^,  on  this  account,  shoold  henceforth  be  something  Lke  500,000/, 
The  Act  of  Oeo.  IV.  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  a  new  arrangement  fixed 
be  Act  of  Parliament  with  respect  to  this  contribution,  whenever  the 
reorganization  of  the  British  force  in  India  shall  be  finally  settled.  There 
is  also  another  Act  of  Parliament  wljich  is  construed  to  provide,  that  the 
dep6ts  in  England  of  regiments  serving  in  India  shall  be  paid  by  territory; 
the  strength  of  these  dep6ts  bas  BOmetimes  amounted  to  25,000  men.  It  is 
Duw  nearly  15,000  men,  and  India  complains  of  being  compelled  to  pay  fi>r 
so  large  a  force  while  serving  in  England. 

This  Act  also  requires  revisioD,  and  the  fit  opportunity  woold  seem  to  be 


the  ai^iroaching  legislative  settlement  respecting  the  European  force  to  be 
maintained  in  India. 

It  would  be  tedious,  in  this  report,  to  specify  the  various  minate  details 
Id  the  conduct  of  the  daily  b'nsiness  of  the  War  OfBce,  which  yonr  CMn- 
mittee  have  closely  investigated,  and  which  are  fully  disclosed  in  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes  and  Mr.  Godley.  and  of  Messrs.  Andersmi 
and  Arbathnot  It  is  admitted  that  the  establishment  of  clerks  requires 
revision  and  arrangement ;  that  the  number  of  temporary  clerks,  now  160, 
is  much  too  large ;  that  promotion,  ranging  throughout  the  whole  depart- 
ment, without  r^erence  to  its  sub-divisions,  is  inexpedient ;  that  the 
accountants  and  the  book-keeping  branches  shonld  be  kept  specially  distinct 
from  the  rest  of  the  establishment,  and  that  no  temporary  clerks  should  be 
employed  in  these  two  branches,  and  that  removals  from  this  peculiar  work 
should  be  rare,  and  at  long  intervals. 

It  is  admitted  also,  that  the  system  of  writing  minutes  on  the  passage  of 
papers  through  different  branches  of  the  same  office,  is  carried  to  excess ; 
that  more  frequent  personal  conference  between  the  heads  of  departments 
would  be  advaotageoDS ;  and  that  the  political  under  secretary  might,  with 
the  best  effect,  bring  these  heads  of  departments  together  on  fixed  days, 
under  his  presidency,  disposing  promptly  of  questions  of  secondary  im- 
portance, but  reserving  the  doubmil  and  more  important  for  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  himself.  All  this  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Herbwt 
These  changes  are  entirely  Within  his  power.  Some  of  them  ahready  are 
accomplished;  others  are  in  progress  of  execution. 

For  instance,  the  Medictu  Department  is  not  nnder  the  roof  the  War 
Office ;  its  correspondence,  which  is  principally  with  the  Horse  Guards,  is 
separately  recorded,  but  not  in  Fall  Mall ;  and  the  Director-General  of  the 
Medical  Department  communicates  with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  letter 
as  if  he  beloi^ed  to  another  office.  These  letters,  as  Mr.  Godley  expresses 
it, "  are  reguhirly  entered,  and  registered,  and  copied,  and  all  the  rest." 
Mr.  Herbert  thinks,  that  with  respect  to  this  correspondence,  some  improve- 
ment is  feasible;  ^t  it  might  be  recorded  with  advantage  in  the  War 
Department ;  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  commonicate  by  minute 
rather  than  by  correspondence.  After  these  admissions  there  con  be  no 
doubt  that  the  necessary  changes  will  be  promptly  made. 
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The  ioqairies  of  tbe  Treaaary  committee  are  still  proceeding  in  the  office 
in  Pall  Mall ;  and  the  willingness  of  Mr.  Herbert  to  perfect  the  great 
establishment  now  under  his  care,  aided  by  the  advice  and  researches  of 
this  Treasury  committee,  affords  the  best  pledge  of  the  early  adoption  of 
every  sound  and  reasonable  improvement.  This  Treaeury  committee  has 
not  yet  extended  its  inquiries  to  the  manufacturing  estabhahments  at  Wool- 
wich, Enfield,  and  Waftham  Abbey.  Want  of  time  has  hitherto  prevented 
this  most  necessary  investigation. 

Your  committee  have  gone  at  large  into  this  inquiry.  They  have  had 
before  them  Captain  Gordon,  the  storekeeper  at  Woolwich ;  Sir  William 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Anderson,  the  heads  of  the  gun  factory ;  Major  Boxer, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Laboratory ;  Colonel  Tutloh,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  carriage  department ;  and  Colonel  Dixon,  the  director  of  the 
small-arm  factory  at  Enfield.  An  abridgment  of  the  evidence  of  these 
officers,  which  goes  into  minute  detail,  would  not  be  satislactory ;  but  the 
evidence  itself  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  The  scale  un 
which  these  various  manufactures  are  conducted  is  enormoiu.  Tbe 
number  of  labourers  on  day-pay  is  nearly  10,000 ;  the  imprests  for  their 
wages  have  amounted  to  40,000^  a  month.  In  tlie  gun  &ctory  alone  the 
number  of  labourers  has  been  doubled  since  November  last,  and  now 
amounts  to  nearly  3,000.  There  is  no  general  cashier,  no  general  pay- 
master. Each  head  of  each  department  pays  his  own  labourers,  and  fixes 
the  rate  of  their  wages  without  authority  previously  given.  In  some 
instances  the  public  money  passes  through  private  banks  to  the  credit  of  the 
heads  of  these  departments,  some  of  whom,  being  officers,  do  not  find 
Bfecnrity ;  and  the  number  of  the  labourers  employed  is  regulated  only  by 
the  demands  from  the  War  Department  for  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  he 
executed  within  a  ^ven  time.  To  present  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  some 
portion  of  these  manufactures  it  may  suffice  to  state,  tliat  each  10-inch  shell, 
with  Moorsom's  fuze,  costs  lit.  Zd. ;  each  8-inch  shell,  9s.  lOd. ;  and  each 
32-pounder  shell  (Moorsom's  fuze  included),  7».  7Jd.  This,  too,  at  Wool- 
wich, before  shipment  and  conveyance  for  distribution.  Having  heard  tbe 
evidence  of  these  heads  of  the  manufacturing  departments,  your  com- 
mittee are  in  justice  hound  to  state,  that,  so  far  as  they  can  judge  from  the 
oral  testimony  of  these  witnesses,  the  work  is  well  done,  and  at  a  price, 
OD  the  whole,  advantageous  to  tbe  public.  But  still  the  precautions  taken 
as  to  the  money  payments  and  accounts  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Captain  Gordon  says,  "  that  the  present  system  of  several  imprest  accoun- 
tants for  so  many  sets  of  labourers  ought  not  to  be  continued."  Sir 
Benjamin  Hawes  wishes  to  "  alter  the  system  of  keeping  the  account  at 
Woolwich,  to  create  a  chief  clerk,  and  to  have  one  account ;"  and  on  this 
point  Mr.  Herbert  says,  that  "  althougli  in  regard  to  production  these 
manufactures  are  very  efficient,  there  is  an  amount  of  control  and  check, 
with  reference  to  financial  matters,  which  might  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage. I  should  have  done  so  myself  before  this  time ;  but  as  the  Treasury 
committee  is  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Woolwich  departments,  I 
would  not  make  any  changes  before  they  make  their  repbrt.  They  are  far 
more  competent  to  advise  me  than  any  one  else,  and  I  might  have  made 
erroneous  changes  if  I  had  made  them  before  the  report."  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  this  inspection  and  report  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Your 
committee  are  convinced  that  an  early  change  is  necessary  in  the  mode  both 
of  paying  and  of  accounting  in  these  lai^  manufacturing  establishments. 
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The  gan  fit^torj  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  William  Armstrong;  3,000  men  are  notr 
employed  at  Woolwich  exclusively  in  the  making  of  guns  on  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  principle,  and  under  his  superintendence.  Sir  William  is  the 
paid  servant  of  the  Government,  receiving  2,0001.  a  year;  he  haa  also 
already  received  6,0002.,  and  liis  salary  is  to  be  continned  for  seven  years 
from  the  present  time. 

It  appears  that  the  Armstrong  guns  are  of  a  construction  so  peculiar, 
and  so  much  depending  on  the  mode  of  patting  them  together,  that  it 
wonld  not  be  safe  to  contract  for  them  in  the  open  market  The  conae- 
qaence  is,  that  they  are  made  at  Woolnich  only,  excepting  a  supply  under 
contract  from  one  single  factory,  and  that  factory  is  at  Elswick.  The 
effect  of  this  exclusive  supply  is  to  give  a  close  monopoly  to  the  Elswick 
factory.  Sir  Williafn  Armstrong,  while  in  the  Government  service,  has 
large  engineering  works  of  his  own  at  Elswick.  A  new  factory  has  been 
set  up  at  Elswick,  apart  from  the  old  concern,  but  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood; and  this  new  concern  is  conducted  by  two  of  Sir  William's 
partners,  with  the  addition  of  a  third.  Sir  William  has  no  share  or  interest 
in  t^e  new  concern,  but  he  has  advanced  them  money  on  security,  and  has 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  joining  them,  in  the  event  of  his  leaving 
the  public  service. 

Two  of  the  partners  in  tlie  new  concern  are  still  Sir  William's  partners 
ip  the  old  factory.  The  contract  for  the -supply  of  Armstrong  guns  from 
Klswick  bos  been  made  with  the  nevr  concern.  The  construction'  of  these 
guns  is  a  very  refined,  process.  The  putting  together  requires  M  be  very 
carefully  done,  Mr.  Anderson,  Sir  William  Armstrong's  assistant  at 
Woolwich,  deposes,  that  "  if  these  guns  were  made  bj  contract,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  some  inspectors  constantly  at  the  place  where  they 
were  made,  to  see  that  they  were  properly  put  together;  no  inspection, 
tifter  they  had  be^  put  together,  would  be  satisfactory."  Yet  these  guns 
are  made  by  contract  at  Elswick.  They  come  up  from  Elswick  to  Wool- 
wich, put  together.  There  is  no  Government  inspector  at  Elswick  to 
watch  their  construction ;  but  Sir  William  Armstrong  says,  that  the  guns 
are  manu&ctured  at  Elswick  under  his  own  inspection,  and  that  he  goes 
down  there  continually.  But  at  Woolwich,  also,  there  are  3,000  men  at 
work  und^r  his  superintendence ;  and  he  admits,  that  at  Elswick  he  inspects 
guns  made  by  his  own  partners  in  a  neighbouring  concern. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  is  well  worthy  of  confidence,  and  hag  acted 
generously  towards  the  public  by  the  free  surrender  of  his  patent  rights, 
but  he  is  placed  by  these  arrangements  in  a  false  position :  he  cannot  wateh 
two  great  concerns  distant  from  each  other  more  than  300  miles;  he  ought 
not  to  be  the  inspector  of  the  work  of  his  own  partners,  although  the  guns 
arepioved  on  their  arrival  at  Woolwich  by  an  artillery  officer. 

This  large  and  exclusive  manufacture  of  Armstrong's  guns  is  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  proved  to  be  the  best  But  Mr.  Anderson 
admits  there  would  be  a  difficulty  if  Mr.  Whitworth's  guns  were  proved  to 
be  better.  Mr.  Herbert  says,  "that  when  Armstrong's  guns  were  first 
adopted,  he  had  no  competitor ;  and  if  we  bad  waited  until  ttie  great  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  what  is  the  beat  possible  gun  to  be  made,  it  would 
not  in  this  year,  nor  will  it  be  in  next  year,  that  we  should  commence  to 
make  that  which  otlier  nations  have  got,  and  which  we  should  then  be 
without" 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Sir  William  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Anderun, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  gan  factory  at  Woolwich,  are  both  ciriliana ; 
and  Mr.  Anderson  states,  that  no  artillery  officer,  no  mititarj  aathority 
visits  the  establishment  officiallj ;  Captain  Caflyn,  R.N.,  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Hawes  come  down  occasionally.  Mr.  Herbert  also  admits  that  this  great 
gun  manaf&cture  is  condncted  withoat  military  supervision ;  but  he  adds, 
"we  are  about  to  place  a  military  officer  as  a  captain  instmctor  in  that 
factory,  as  well  as  in  others."  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  want  of  an 
officer  of  the  highest  standing  in  connection  with  the  artillery  is  a  defect  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  War  Department.  He  says,  that  as  an  adviser. 
Colonel  St.  George,  the  chairman  of  the  Ordnance  Committee,  is  vwy 
efficient ;  hut  he  still  thinks  that  there  should  be  an  artillery  officer  of  high 
position  to  overlook  all  the  "  materiel,"  and  to  aid  the  Secretary  of  State  tor 
War,  by  transacting  a  great  deal  of  other  bnainess. 

The  officeofdirector-generalof  artillery  was  abolished  in  1858:  important 
duties  had  been  specially  assigned  to  this  officer  in  a  memorandum  bv  Sir 
George  Murray,  when  he  was  master-general.  The  director-general  was 
personally  responsible  for  all  the  artillery,  and  the  armament  of  all  the 
fortresses.  Lord  Panmure  bad  retained  this  appointment  when  the  military 
command  of  the  artiUery  was  transferred  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the 
prudence  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  is  questioned  by  Sir  John  Bnrgoyne, 
Sir  Edward  Lugard,  and  Mr.  Godley :  it  has,  however,  been  done,  and  the 
vacancy  leaves  an  opening  for  new  arrangements,  which  time  and  experienoe 
may  prove  to  be  neceseary.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  military 
element  enters  sufficiently  into  the  composittcm  of  the  governing  body  in 
the  War  Department 

In  the  play  of  parties,  and  by  force  of  the  constitutional  action  of  pariia- 
mentary  govemtnent,  ^e  Secretary  of  State  for  War  must  frequently  be 
changed,  and  be  often  not  a  militaF^  man.  The  permanent  staff  of  the 
department  ought  to  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  this  necessity.  At  this 
moment  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  both  the  under  secretaries,  and 
the  assistant  secretary,  are  all  civil  servants.  Mr.  Godley  does  not  think 
that  the  department,  as  now  constituted,  works  satjsfactorily ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion,  "  that  in  a  great  war  it  would  be  almost  certain  to  break  down." 
Not  unreasonably  also  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  time  of  peace 
is  the  moment  for  remedying  the  defects."  Mr.  Godley  offers  a  plan  of 
reconstruction  of  the  department  according  to  his  own  views,  by  which  a 
military  officer  of  tried  abiliUes  and  high  standing  should  be  placed  at  tlie 
head  of  each  branch,  bat  always  in  strict  subordination  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
State.  This  plan  is  fully  developed  in  Mr.  Godley's  evidence ;  injustice 
wonld  be  done  to  it  by  abridgment.  He  sums  it  up  by  saying,  that,  in  his 
view,  the  Secretary  of  State  ror  War  ought  to  be  a  statesman,  assisted  and 
advised  by  soldiers. 

Earl  Grey  takes  a  somewhat  different  view,  although  in  the  main  he 
practically  arrives  very  nearly  at  the  same  conclusion,  Mr.  Godley  recom- 
mends a  council ;  Lora  Grey  su|^ests  a  board,  presided  over  by  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  very  much  on  the  model  of  the  Boani  of  Admiralty.  But  Lord 
Grey  ol^ects  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  being  the  president  of  the 
board.  He  would  abolish  the  office  of  War  Secretary,  and  restore  the 
ancient  powers  and  full  controlling  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Stete  for 
the  Colonies.  His  lordship  has  formed  no  detailed  plan  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  military  board;  but  the  outline  would  be,  a  Cabinet  Minister  at 
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tlie  head,  with  four  membeTB  at  least,  priDcipally  military  officers,  some 
holding  their  appointments  for  fixed  penods ;  others,  like  the  heatl  of  the 
board,  removaole  on  a  change  of  aaministration.  Tlie  board,  he  says, 
should  be  represented  in  both  Honses  of  Parliament,  either  by  the  chief,  and 
one  or  two  members  of  the  board,  or  by  one  or  two  secretaries. 

But  the  question  always  returns :  what  then  will  be  the  position  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  and  what  becomes  of  the  reservations  in  the  patent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War?  Notwithstanding  the  reservations  in 
the  patent,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  admits  the  Bupreme 
control  of  the  SecretaMr  of  State  over  the  army.  Mr.  Herbert,  in  the 
presence  of  bis  Royal  Highness,  reiterated  before  yonr  committee  an  opinion 
previoaaly  expressed  by  iiira  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  an  o£Bcer  "subordinate"  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  Mr.  Herbert  added,  that  his  experience  in  the  office  confirined  this 
opinion  ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
himself  before  yonr  committee,  in  proof  that  his  Royal  Highness  coincides 
in  this  opinion.  Mr.  Herbert  is  then  pressed  to  state  how  he  reconciles 
the  powers  which  he  exercises,  with  regarJ  even  to  discipline  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  armv,  with  the  reservation  in  his  patent.  The  answer  is 
remarkable:  "  I  ao  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them  strictly; 
but,  in  fact,  whatever  you  may  put  into  a  formal  patent,  the  Minister  who 
holds  the  parse-strings  of  the  army,  and  who  represents  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  always  have  the  power  in  his  hands." 

Is  this  sound  constitutional  doctrine  ?  The  late  Lord  Granville  thought 
that  it  is,  and  i-ecorded  his  opinion  in  a  letter  to  the  lute  Earl  Grey,  who 
assented  to  it.  The  terms  of  the  letter  are  these  (the  letter  was  written  in 
1812): — "As  to  the  Duke  of  York's  situation,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
army,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  consent  that  die  new  reign,  by  our  advice, 
should  be  established  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former,  that  of  keeping 
the  military  administration  distinct  and  independent  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment It  is  a  bad  principle,  even  under  an  alnolute  monarchy ;  it  b  totally 
incompatible  with  tiie  principles  of  a  limited  crown." 

Is  there  danger  in  tnis  doctrine?  May  not  the  army  thas  cease  to  be 
Royal,  and  become  a  Parliamentary  army  ?  Lord  Grey  gnawers  both  these 
qnestions.  He  says,  "  The  whole  notion  of  there  being  anything  unconstitu- 
tional in  bringing  the  army  more  under  the  Ministry  of  the  (uy,  seems  to 
me  to  arise  from  a  confusion  between  the  powers  exercised  by  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  powers  exercised  by  parliamentary  committees, 
or  some  mode  of  that  kind.  Undoubtedly  it  was  very  unconstitutional  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  that  all  the  powers  of  the  State  should  be  assumed  .by 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  that  power  over  the  army 
should  be  exercised  by  a  responsible  servant  of  the  Crown  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  absolutely  essential  principal  of  our  Constitution."  Lord  Grey  is 
then  asked  whether  changes  such  as  he  recommends  would  not  bring  the 
armv  more  under  the  in^ence  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  it  has  been 
in  times  past.  Observe  the  answer: — "The  truth  is,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  always  has  exercised,  and  always  ought  to  exercise,  a  great 
control  over  the  administration  of  the  army.  It  cannot  be  called  on  to 
provide  for  the  expense  of  the  army  without  inquiring  in  what  manner  the 
money  granted  is  applied."  Nay,  the  very  existence  of  a  standing  army 
depends  on  the  annual  Mutiny  Act  The  aimy  would  be  disbanded  de  facto 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  the  Mutiny  Act  were  not  renewed. 
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Mr.  Herbert  also  has  dealt  with  this  same  subject  in  a  striking  manner. 
When  asked  whether  there  was  not  a  divided  authority  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  matters  of  discipline 
ander  the  patent,  he  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  division.  In  case  of 
difference  of  opinion,  the  Commander-iii-Cbief,  he  says,  must  yield ;  and 
he  illustrates  this  necessity  by  the  course  recently  taken  by  hi^l  Royal 
Highness  with  respect  to  the  proposed  promotion  of  lieutenant- colonels  to 
the  command  of  regiments  by  selection,  instead  .of  purchase  of  seniority. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  gave  evidence  before  the  commission  on  purchase 
in  terms  so  strong  tliat  he  declared  he  could  not  undertake  the  duty  of 
selection,  if  it  were  imposed  on  him.      The    Cabinet   decided    that    the 

Elan  of  selection  should  not  be  abandoned.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was 
eard  by  the  Cabinet,  and  stated  his  objections  ;  but  when  he  found  that 
these  objections  did  not  prevail,  he  declared  >in  the  House  of  Lords,  that, 
although  he  saw  great  difficulties  in  the  measure,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 
carry  the  views  of  the  Government  into  effect 

It  was  then  suggested  to  Mr.  Herbert,  that,  to  avoid  conflict  of  opinion 
and  division  of  authority,  it  might  be  expedient  to  vest  in  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  the  entire  command,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the  British  army 
on  his  sole  responsibility.  Mr.  Herbert  said : — "  In  France  they  have  a 
field-marshal  as  Minister  of  War,  with  committees  under  him,  h^ded  bj 
general  officers ;  but  In  a  constitutional  government  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  impossible,  because  you  must  have  the  administration  of  the  army  made 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  what  is  done  must  be  done  through  some 
parliamentary  oiBcer."  When  asked  whether  he  saw  any  constitutional 
objection  to  the  subordination  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  a  civil  officer 
in  England,  he  replied  that  "  he  saw  a  constitutional  neceasity  for  it ; " 
and  "that  in  a  parliamentary, form  of  government  this  subordina^on  is 
right." 

General  Peel  takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  contends  that  "  the  Secretary  of  State  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  all  that  portion  of  the  army  which  is  mentioned 
in  his  patent,  and  mdirectly  responsible  for  every  act  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief." 

This  supplementary  patent  of  1855  constantly  presents  itself.  While, 
however,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  reservations  in  the  supplementary 
patent  have  not  prevented  the  occasional  and  necessary  interposition  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  questions  of  discipline  in  which  principles  have  been 
involved,  nor  diminished  his  responsibility  by  restraining  his  authority  as 
regards  the  approval  of  the  selection  of  officers  for  the  higher  and  more 
responsible  appointments  and  commands,  your  committee  are  of  opinion 
that  the  maintenance  in  some  form  of  rules  which  shall  regulate  the 
authority  ot  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  define  the  extent  of  the  depart- 
mental junctions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  is  advisable.  At  present, 
the  Secretary  of  State  exercises  over  the  first  appointments  and  ordinary 
promotions  of  the  army  none  but  a  nominal  supervision.  In  point  of  fact, 
so  long  as  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  is  tested  by  an  examination,  there  is 
nothing  to  supervise.  Nor  does  he  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  ordinary 
routine  administration  of  Ihe  discipline  of  the  army.  That  is  lefl  to  the 
military  authorities,  aided  by  the  leral  knowledge  of  a  parliamentary 
officer,  namely,  the  judge  advocate.     The  army  is  thus  enabled  to  feel 
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mssared  that  the  patronage  of  the  armj,  aa  regards  £rst  commissiona,  and 
the  ordinary  promotions  and  appointments,  other  than  those  which  are  aelf- 
reenlated  by  parchase  or  seniority,  will  not  be  distributed  with  a  view  to 
political  objects,  or  to  the  necessities  of  successlire  Oovemments.  Nor  will 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  as  daily  administered,  vary  in  its  character  with 
each  change  in  the  civil  department.  Your  committee  think  that  the  intro- 
duction of  any  system  which  shall  shake  this  reliance  on  the  part  of  the 
army  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  by  mtroducing 
doubt  and  dissatisfaction  where  confidence  should  exist.  It  appears  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Herbert,  that,  in  his  opinion,  some  regulation  is 
necessary,  as  pointing  out  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  necessity  of  not 
invading  the  province  of  the  officer  who  has  the  military  command  of  the 
anny  entrusted  to  him. 

Your  committee  have  shown  that  the  mtroduction  of  the  reservation  into 
the  patent  is  of  late  date,  and  did  not  exist  in  the  patents  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  for  War  and  Colonies ;  in  their  case,  indeed,  the  necessity  for  it  could 
not  well  arise,  as  the  authority  exercised  by  them  wasj  during  peace,  of  a 
very  formal  character,  except  as  regarded  the  colonial  military  commands ; 
and  they  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  detailed  administration  of  the  army, 
which  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  at  War — an  officer  who 
possessed,  however,  very  limited  powers.  In  his  case  the  restriction 
existed,  hut  not  in  a  patent,  as  the  Secretary  at  War  was  appointed  by 
commission.  His  powers,  however,  were  defined  and  limited  by  a  document 
or  minute  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  after  obtiuning  the 
approval  of  his  Majesty  King  George  IV. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  document  points  oat  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  form  for  regulating  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  for  defining  the  extent  of  the  departmental  functions  of  the 
Comman  der-in-C  hief. 

Your  committee  have  already  expressed  a  doubt  whether  these  snpple- 
mentary  patents  are  needed,  the  power  of  all  Secretaries  of  State  being 
alike,  ana  each  having'the  authority  to  transact  the  business  of  the  other. 
But  any  rate  your  committee  recommend  that,  in  whatever  document  the 
reservations  now  in  these  patents  be  recorded,  the  wording  of  them  should 
be  reconsidered,  and  the  hmitation  be  more  accurately  defined,  in  con- 
sonance with  existing  usage,  so  as  to  avoid  the  anomaly  of  usage  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  necessitating  the  exercise  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  a  direct  authority  beyond  that  which  the  reservations  in  his  supplemen- 
tary patent  by  its  letter  imply. 

Your  committee  consider  that  there  is  public  advantage  in  the  first 
appointments  and  promotions  being  conducted  by  an  officer  independent  of 

Slitical  pressure ;  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  whose  opinion  is  described  by  Mr. 
erbert  as  invaluable  in  military  aS'airs,  states  that  he  had  a  strong  opinion, 
ibunded  on  experience,  with  reference  to  the  relative  pressure  for  political 
considerations  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  gift  of  commissions,  or 
with  reference  to  first  appointments,  as  compared  with  pressure  on  the 
Horse  Guards.  He  says,  "  I  consider  that  the  pressure  upon  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  very  great ;  the  political  pressure  upon  the  Horse  Guards 
is  ni/;"  "that  continual  letters  have  been  received  from  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  on  subjects  connected  with  promotions  and  ap|x>int- 
nents,  and  that  f  teel  convinced  that  if  the  first  appointments  were  with  the 
Secietary  of  State,  if  he  had  more  direct  control,  oeing  a  political  officer,  he 
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'  would  be  obliged  to  give  way  in  many  instances  where  the  Conunander-in- 
Cbief  is  not." 

It  would  be  well  if  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards  could  be 
brought  under  the  same  roof.  General  Peel  earnestly  recommendB  this 
union.  He  says  that  it  would  be  the  greatt^st  possible  Qouvenience  and  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  service,  if  there  were  one  bntldine  which  could 
contain  both  offices  so  immediately  connected.  Though  the  distance  which 
now  divides  them  be  small,  yet  the  separation  engenders  the  belief  that  they 
are  two  distinct  departments.  Public  opinion  confirms  the  error,  and 
necessarily  leads  to  divided  action,  if  not  to  antagonism,  on  the  part  of  mili- 
tarv  men  against  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power. 

It  is  never  prudent  to  push  changes  one  inch  beyond  the  length  which  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  therefore  your  committee  do  not  recommend  that 
the  existuig  practice  should  be  altered  with  respect  to  the  three  instances  in 
which  alone  the  Queen's  pleasure  is  now  talcea  by  the  Commander-in-<^hief. 
The  first  is  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  force,  when  the  army  estimates  for 
the  year  are  under  preparation.  The  decision  on  this  point  is  taken  in 
Cabinet  by  the  confidential  servants  of  the  Queen.  It  ia  then  commani- 
cated,  in  an  official  letter,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
State.  His  Royal  Highness  has  no  voice  in  the  matter.  His  duty  in 
taking  the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  is  purely  ministerial,  and  he  is  not 
responsible  for  the  advice. 

The  second  instance  is  with  regard  to  patterns  of  army  clotliing ;  but 
where  any  change  is  contemplated  which  involves  an  increase  of  expense, 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  indispensable ; 
and,  practically,  no  great  change  in  uniforms  can  be  made  without  his 
concurrence.    The  ancient  usage  is,  that  the  patterns  shall  be  submitted  for 

'  the  approval  of  the  Sovereign  by  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  your 
committee  see  no  adequate  reason  for  disturbing  the  established  usage  iu 
this  respect. 

The  tliird  instance  is  with  regard  to  promotions  and  appointmatts.  On 
this  matter  of  patronage  your  committee  have  already  reported  at  consider- 
able length.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  now  the  power  of  exercising 
a  veto  on  every  promotion  and  appointment  in  the  army,  excepting  first 
commissions ;  and  with  respect  even  to  these,  the  existence  of  an  indirect 
control  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  There  is  still  a  qnesiion  of  minor 
importance  respecting  courts-martial.  The  proceedings  aie  transmitted, 
after  the  termination  of  each  trial,  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  from  Uience 
to  the  Judge  Advocate-General.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  civil  officer,  who  is 
a  lawyer  and  a  privy  councillor,  to  lay  the  report  of  these  proceedings 
before  her  Majesty,  and  to  tender  his  advice  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
sentence,  giving  his  opinion  whether  the  proceedings  have  been  conducted 
according  to  law.  He  then  returns  the  proceedings  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  advice  offered  to  her  Majesty ;  but  thta 
advice  is  strictly  confined  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the 
sentence.  Your  committee  see  no  reason  to  desire  an  alteration  of  tliis 
practice.  The  Judge  Advocate-General  is  generally  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  he  is  responsible  for  tlie  advice  given  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  no  one  is  more  competent  to  advise  than  a  lawyer  deemed  worthy  of 
elevation  to  the  Privy  Council 

The  last,  and  the  great  question,  still  remains  to  be  considered :  how  is 
the  army  to  be  governed?  £arl  Grey  recommends  a  board,  with  a  Cabinet 
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'Minister  at  its  bead,  but  not  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  seeks  to  restore 
the  supreme  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Colonies.  This 
board  wunid  be  a  new  experiment.  It  undoes  all  that  has  been  done.  It 
throws  aside  all  the  advantages  erf  growing  experience  and  unproved 
practice,  which  the  last  five  years  have  not  t^led  to  afford.  Instead  of 
concentrating  responsibility,  it  redistributes  it  The  machinery  of  b^rds 
ifl  known  to  be  cumbrous  and  uncertain  in  its  operation.  It  only  works 
^vell  when  the  head  of  the  board  acta  as  if  he  alone  were  responaiblew  A 
board,  therefore,  would  be  a  retroerade  measure  which  your  committee 
cannot  recommend.  A  council  is  a  board  in  a  moditied  form,  and  the  same 
objectiona  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree.  Mr.  Herbert  has  given  a  scheme 
for  reorganizing  the  War  Department  He  proposes  that  there  shall  he  one 
Commander' in -Chief,  as  at  present ;  a  parliamentary  Under-Secretary,  two 
permanent  uuder-secretaries,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  military  officer,  and 
also  an  assistant  under-secretary ;  a  director  of  "  materiel,"  lui  officer  of 
artillery,  to  superintend  t)ie  manufacture  of  all  warlike  stores ;  an  inspector- 
general  of  fortifications,  an  officer  of  engineers,  as  at  present ;  a  military 
officer  to  overlook  the  commisearisLt,  the  clothing,  and  all  stores  not  called 
"  warlike  stores,"  to  be  called  director  of  supplies  ;  a  director-general  of  the 
medical  department,  as  at  present ;  a  storekeeper  general,  as  at  present ;  a 
commissary-io-chief,  as  at  present ;  an  inspector  of  militia  and  volunteers, 
reporting  to  the  parliamentary  under-secretary;  an  accountant-general, 
having  charge  of  the  finance.  The  scheme  thus  proposed  would  secure  an 
infusion  of  new  military  blood  into  the  War  De|>artnient,  which  would  give 
vigour  to  the  system,  and  confidence  to  the  army.  The  Secretary  of  State 
would  have  around  him  professional  advisers,  whose  opinions  he  might 
consolt,  either  separately  or  collectively,  according  to  his  view  of  the 
exigencies  of  each  case.  On  the  whole,  3'our  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
this  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Herbert  has  the  merit  of  reducing  change  to 
the  minimum,  while  it  promises  an  increase  of  real  efficiency. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  also  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  if  one  or  more  of  these 
military  heads  of  departments  hadseatsin  the  House  of  Commons,  the  public 
advantage  would  be  great.  WhentheSecretaryof  State  is  a  civilian,  unaided 
and  unsupported  by  military  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is 
exposed  to  serious  difficulties,  and  his  administration  of  the  army  is  inade- 
quately defended.  When  he  speaks  on  military  subjects,  his  authority  is 
questioned;  when  he  answers  professional  questions,  it  is  known  that  he 
retails  the  opinions  of  others  ratlira-  tlian  that  he  is  pronouncing  his  own. 
His  position  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  far  different,  if  he  had  by 
his  side  a  colleague,  a  soldier  of  distinction,  at  all  times  ready  to  sustain  his 
answers  and  to  uphold  his  authority. 

With  reference  to  any  difference  that  might  arise  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  your 
committee  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  memorable  observation  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington.  He  thus  sums  up  his  evidence  before  the  Commission 
of  Military  Inquiry  in  1837 ; — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  if  he  wants  to  incur  any  expense,  would  naturally  go 
to  the  Secretary  at  War,  and  know  from  him  whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  incurring  the  expense  proposed.  He  must  know,  that  if  it  be  not  ap- 
proved by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  army,  such  expense  will  not  be  voted 
in  Parliament,  and  will  not  be  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Secre- 
tary at  War  riiould  tliink  tliat  any  expense  which  was  Incurred  ought  to  be 
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discontinued,  he  would  naturally  inqaire  from  the  CommandeMn-Ghief 
whether  he  bought  such  expense  might  be  discbntinited  without  incooTe- 
nience  to  the  Bervice.  That  is  the  way  in  which  business  is  generally  traiw- 
acted.  There  may  be  such  a  rule  as  that  referred  to ;  but  I  bare  never 
myself  thought  much  of  such  rules:  they  must  be  departed  from  when  the 
service  renders  a  departure  from  them  necessary.  These  can  be  but  gene- 
ral rules,  as  landmarks  by  which  the  o£Bcial  arrangement  of  the  service 
ought  to  be  conducted.  The  best  role  is  the  mutual  good  temper  and  fw- 
bearance  of  the  parties." 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses: — ■ 

Appdntttients  and  PromoHont.  —The  practice  as  regards  first  appointments 
in  the  army  is,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  sends  a  Ibt  to  the  Queen,  and 
takes  her  pleasure  thereupon ;  but  all  commtsMons  are  first  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  So,  although  the  appointments  or  first  com- 
missions are  given  away  by  recommendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  becaose  he  signs  every  commission, 
and  it  cannot  be  gazetted  without  his  authority.  All  the  appointments  and 
promotions  are  entered  in  the  form  of  the  printed  gazette  into  a  large  paper, 
which  is  called  the  submission  paper ;  and  this  is  laid  before  her  Majesty 
by  the  Command er-jn- Chief  for  her  sign  manual ;  after  she  has  signed  it, 
it  is  then  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  again  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  finally  printed  in  the  Gazette.  Great  and  prejudicial. political 
pressure  would  be  exercised  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  if  he  had  the  con- 
trol of  first  appointments.  Even  as  it  is  there  are  continually  letters  from 
members  of  Parliament  connected  with  promotions  and  appointments  in  the 
army.  In  the  Household  Brigade  and  the  Bifles,  the  colonels  recommend 
for  nrst  appointments ;  but  these  are  equally  submitted  by  the  Commandeer 
in-Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  'Fo  a  certain  extent  the  patronage  in 
the  Household  Brigade  and  in  the  Rifles  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  respective 
colonels. 

In  the  case  of  appointments  to  command,  the  Commander-in-Chief  always 
consults  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  appHes  to  all  staff  appointments. 
The  appointment  of  all  general  officers  is  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whether  they  be  for  foreign  command  or  fi>r  home 
command,  or  for  the  command  of  regiments.  There  should  not  be  a 
regiment  given  away  to  a  general  officer  withont  that  regiment  being 
given  away  upon  the  r«sponsibility  of  the  Government,  and  therefore  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Exceptional  promotions  or  appointments  to  high 
command  are  submitted  by  letter,  and  explanations  are  given.  In  ue 
event  of  want  of  concurrence,  as  in  the  case  of  promotions  to  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  the  decision  and  responsibility  would  test  with  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

ArmilTong  Gun. — Sir  William  George  Armstrong  gave  his  inventions 
gratuitously  to  the  nation.  He  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  give  the 
Government  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  services,  and  also  all  improve- 
ments and  future  inventions  that  might  originate  with  him.  After  the  gun 
had  been  approved  by  the  Select  Ordnance  Committee,  General  Peel  was 
directed  by  Lord  Derby's  Government  to  apply  to  Sir  William  Armstrong 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  would  purchase  the  patent ;  and  had  he 
asked  any  price  for  it,  the  Government  would  have  been  under  the  necessity 
to  purchase  it  But  Sir  William  would  receive  nothing.  Yet  in  con- 
sideration of  the  time  spent  for  the  Government,  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
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the  manufacture,  a  salary  of  2,000t  a  year  for  ten  years  was  given  him  as 
superintending  engineer  of  rifled  ordnance.  There  is  a  mana&ctory  at 
Elswick,  near  Newcastle,  which  supplies  Armstrong  guns,  concurrently 
■with  the  supply  from  the  Government  factory ;  and  as  that  is  the  only 
private  establishment  that  will  henceforth  manufacture  guns  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  will  be  a  close  monopoly  at  Elswick.  And  the  arrangement  i^  that 
if  the  Government  do  not  ^ve  them  work,  they  shall  pay  them  in  some 
yvayfcfr  laying  out  their  money  on  ordnance  plant.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
has  no  interest  in  the  factory,  but  he  reserved  himaelf  the  right  either  to 
join  that  concern  or  to  carry  on  any  other  business  connected  with  bis  prior 
profession,  or  to  act  in  any  other  character  whatever;  and  in  making  his 
arrangement  with  the  Elswick  company,  he  kept  the  door  open  to  join  them 
if  he  Uionght  proper.  The  ordnance  company  is  a  distinct  company.  The 
experimental  guns  were  all  made  in  the  engine  works,  and  they  are  still 
made  in  the  same  premises.  The  Elswick  company  declined  contracts  of  an 
enormously  beneficial  nature  with  foreign  governments. 

The  Armstrong  gnn  costs  much  less  than  a  brass  gnn.  A  12-ponnder 
field  gun  will  cost  rather  less  than  the  half  of  a  brass  gun.  The  brass  gnn 
costs  about  1951.  per  ton,  that  is,  a  finished  gun ;  a  12-ponnder  brass  gnn 
will  cost  about  IS7L ;  the  Armstrong  gun  wiU  cost  lOOZ.  A  great  portion 
of  the  expense  of  the  Armstrong  gun  b  irrespective  of  the  material ;  the 
correct  boring,  the  riSing,  and  the  sighting,  would  be  the  same  for  a  gun 
made  of  any  material.  Cast-iron  itself  would  cost  about  23/.  a  ton,  to 
begin  with,  and  all  the  other  expenses  of  making  it  into  an  Armstrong  gnn 
would  be  the  same.  In  the  case  of  gun-metal  the  cost  is  about  140r  or 
150^  a  ton,  and  wrought-iron  is  something  like  40^  to  begin  with ;  bat 
the  cost  of  labour  wonld  be  the  same  in  each  case,  so  that  in  a  valuable 
instrument  like  the  Armstrong  gun  it  is  not  worth  while  to  throw  labour 
sway  on  such  material  as  cast-iron.  The  price  paid  by  the  Government 
for  the  Armstrong  gun  was  originally  estimated  at  250^,  but  the  first 
delivery  was  made  at  170/.,  and  in  consequence  of  a  ftirther  simplification 
of  the  construction  a  new  contract  will  be  taken  at  1102.  A  large  number 
of  Armstrong  guns  has  already  been  constructed.  An  Armstrong  battery 
will  be  issued  every  week,  and  in  twenty-six  weeks  the  whole  of  the  field 
artillery  will  be  Armstrong  guns. 

Military  Board  or  CounctT-^  Earl  Grey  suggested  the  constitution  of  a 
military  Imard,  consisting  of  a  member  of  tne  Cabinet  at  its  head,  with  a 
certain  number  of  military  officers,  the  Commander-in-Chief  being  a  per- 
manent member,  and  a  seneral  in  command  of  the  troops  at  borne  the 
adviser  of  the  board  in  all  military  matters.  The  patronage  in  regard  to 
promotions  and  appointments  should  be  distributed  by  the  board.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Godley,  the  heads  of  the  army  should  be  part  of  the 
governing  body.  The  Commander-in-Chief  should  be  an  essential  element 
m  the  govemmg  department,  and  should  have  charge,  under  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  the  peraonnel  of  the  army.  The  department  should  also  com- 
prise an  officer  of  the  first  ability,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  matdriel 
of  the  army.  The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  should  also  be  a 
constituent  part  of  the  governing  body.  And  there  should  be  a  fourth 
officer,  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  should  take  charge  of  civil 
matters.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  change  would  be  that  Uie  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  wonld  be  that  of  a  statesman  assisted  and  advised 
by  soldiers,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  a  more  complete 
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and  better  defined  control  over  the  whole  administration  of  the  army.  His 
Royal  Highneu  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  objected  to  the  formatioa  of  sacfa 
a  council.  He  thought  that  an  undivided  reaponsibilitj  is  far  more  direct 
and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  have,  as  they  have  now,  an 
opportunity  of  calling  in  the  advice  of  anybody  they  choose,  either  by  a 
personal  intercourse  or  in  the  sh^>e  of  committees,  they  can  eet  all  the 
professional  informatioo  from  the  various  branch  departments  which  tliey 
require,  and  they  can,  after  consultation,  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
make  up  bis  mind  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do.  A  council  of  war  can  now 
be  called  by  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  he  chooses.  The  Seccetary 
of  State  is  politically  responsible,  and  he  has  the  Commander-in-Chief  as 
his  general  military  adviser,  but  he  is  aasisted  by  an  engineer  ofiicer  and 
an  artillery  officer  for  any  specific  advice  upon  those  branches  which  he 
may  require.  The  responsibility  of  one  individual  is  far  more  satisfactory 
in  every  sense  than  a  divided  re?<ponaibiiity  among  five  or  six  people. 

Manufacturing  Deparbnenta. — Six  branches  of  manufacture  are  under 
the  War  Department — the  gun  carriage  department  at  Woolwicb,  under 
Colonel  Tulloh ;  a  second  manufacture  of  guns ;  the  ordnance,  at  Wuol- 
wicli,  under  Colonel  Wilmot;  a  third  branch  of  manufacture,  the  labora- 
torVi  under  Captain  Boxer ;  a  fourth  manufacture  of  guus,  under  Sir 
Wflliam  Armstrong,  all  at  Woolwich.  There  is,  moreover,  a  fifth  manu- 
facture for  small  arms  at  Enfield,  under  Colonel  Dixon  ;  a  sixth  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  at  Waltham,  under  Colonel  Askwith;  a  chemical 
department,  and  another  establishment  for  the  repairing  of  small  anus. 
The  carriage  department  has  2,470  men  on  weekly  wages;  the  gun  depart- 
ment, 621;  the  laboratory,  3,8tj7;  Enfield  has  1,404;  the  gunpowder 
manufacture,  110.  Altogether,  there  are  9,134  men,  receiving  wages  to 
the  amount  of  10,213^  weekly.  The  average  number,  however,  ia  6,000. 
In  the  Woolwich  arsenal  there  are  four  departments ;  and  the  machinery 
made  in  these  from  1855  to  1 8fi8  cost  272,634/.  The  annual  amonnt  of 
wages  of  the  departments  at  Woolwich,  Enfield,  and  Waltham  Abbey,  in 
,  1859-60,  was  562,466^  A  general  control  is  exercised  over  the  manufac- 
turing departments  by  the  permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State,  but  there 
is  no  military  officer  exercising  superintendence  over  the  heads  of  the 
manufacturing  departments.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  was  of  opinion  that  it 
would  he  advantageous  if  an  officer  were  placed  in  general  charge  of  the 
different  departments  of  military  materiel,  who  should  be  attached  to  the 
War  Department  Sir  B.  Hawea  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  State  should  have  manufacturing 
establishments  of  its  own.  The  rule,  however,  ought  to  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  supplies  to  the  greatest  extent  from  private  sources.  If 
cannon  and  ammunition  are  wanted,  they  cannot  be  acquired  rapidly  from 
private  sources;  it  reqtiirea  time — it  must  be  done  gradually.  Still  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  resort  too  much  to  government  manufactures. 
Mr.  Godley  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  government  manufactures  are 
carried  too  far,  and  that  it  would  be  'desirable  to  encourage  private  trade, 
more  especially  for  articles  which  come  within  the  province  of  ordinarv 
mechanical  skill  and  knowledge,  which  are  analogous  to  goods  for  which 
there  is  a  demand  in  civil  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  carnage  depart- 
ment, where  they  make  waggons  and  carts;  those  are  things  which  any 
waggon  maker  or  carf  maker  could  make,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  keep  a 
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■very  large  imd  certdnly  not  an  exclnsive  carriagQ  department  for  all  the 
go7emment  demands  for  carriages.  Tlie  same  thing  mar  be  said  as 
regards  gons.  Hitherto  we  have  had  very  large  contracts  for  gnns ;  bat 
if  the  gon  factorj  had  come  into  fall  operation,  and  was  per^ctly  snc- 
cessful,  the  probability  is  that  we  sboold  not  be  oblieed  to  go  to  the  con- 
tractor for  gnns  henceforth.  The  Government  should  make  Bome  guns, 
but  it  should  have  a  very  lai^  proportion  made  outside,  and  so  with  other 
thin^.  There  are  two  strong  reasons  for  having  a  government  factory ; 
one  18,  that  we  should  not  be  altogether  dependent  upon  private  trade,  and 
in  case  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  or  \ny  other  emergency  arising,  it  is 
very  desirable  to  have  large  bnildings  and  machinery  prepared,  «ucli  as 
private  m&nnfacturers  could  not  be  expected  to  teep  np  daring  a  long 
peace,  when  there  is  comparatively  little  demand.  Therefore,  we  should 
trust  to  contractors  only  for  what  may  be  called  an  ordinary  peace  supply, 
and  have  a  sufficiently  large  government  establishment  to  expand  and 
increase  that  supply,  m  case  oi  emergency,  thus  of  necessity  putting  the 
country  to  the  cost  of  keeping  up  machinery,  which  for  many  years  may 
be  comparatively  useless.  That  is  one  gronnd.  The  other  reason  for 
having  government  factories  is,  that  we  may  produce  things  which  cannot 
be  properly  tested  by  inspection.  There  are  certain  warlike  stores  which 
no  mspection  can  adequately  test.  Of  course,  therefore,  we  should  he  very 
moch  at  the  mercy  of  private  traders  if  we  depended  npon  them  for 
the  production  of  those  thmgs  which  we  cannot  test  by  inspection,  and  for 
those  articles  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  government  factory.  What  the  pa^ 
ticniar  articles  are  it  requires  some  scientific  knowledge  to  enumerate ;  but 
in  the  laboratory  such  articles  are  very  numerous,  and  it  would  be  unsafe" 
to  trust  to  our  iuspection  of  articles  produced  by  private  traders. 

MUttarif  College. — A  proposition  has  been  made  by  the  Council  of  Mili- 
tary Education,  that  everv  person  entering  the  army  should  pass  through 
a  great  military  academy  for  one  or  two  years.  This  method  would  obviate 
all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  first  appointments  given  away  or  sold, 
but  it  would  be  inconvenient  in  case  of  persons  entering  the  army  later  in 
lifej  This  military  college  would  stand  to  the  army  very  much  in  the 
relation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  civil  lifa  There  would  be  an  exami- 
nation upon  entrance,  and  then  a  training ;  and  if  a  young  man  disliked 
the  trainmg  and  wished  to  change  his  profession,  or  dreaded  the  examina- 
tion, which  ironld  be  a  higher  one,  before  he  got  his  commission,  he  might 
witiiout  disgrace  change  his  course  of  life.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  an  officer  before  he  obtains  nis  commission, 
as  when  an  officer  has  once  obtained  his  commission  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  him  without  a  court-martial  on  his  having  committed  some 
crime.  At  present,  when  an  officer  pnrchases  a  cavalry  commlssiou,  when 
he  has  passtu  his  examination,  his  first  six  months  are  spent  in  the  riding 
school  and  in  drill,  and  in  the  case  of  a  military  college,  all  the  schooling 
and  all  the  training  would  precede  the  issuing  of  his  commission,  and  he 
would  join  his  regiment  a  trained  officer.  With  a  peace  establishment  of 
100  battalions,  there  would  be  about  600  admissions  annually.  General 
Peel  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  a  better  class  of 
officers  than  the  English  officers  in  general.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke 
of  Cambridge  was  strongly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  college, 
and  that  all  first  appointments  to  the  army  should  be  through  the  medium 
of  a  military  college.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  there  should  he  quite  pro- 
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feasional,  Buch  as  pontoonine,  field  works,  Bnrreying, .  snd  militaiy  riding. 
The  age  of  those  entering  the  college  Bhonld  be  about  serenteeD,  or  when 
the;  leave  the  public  school,  and  the  examination  on  entry  to  the  college 
should  m^icticaJly  entitle  to  the  commission,  save  in  the  event  of  miscon- 
duct The  course  of  study  should  be  limited  to  a  year  or  eighteen  months. 
The  students  in  the  proposed  college  should  pay  merely  what  their  "  keep" 
would  cost,  the  Queen's  cadets  being  pwd  for  by  the  country.  Mr.  Sydney 
Herbert  thought  that  those  passing  through  the  college  should,  as  a  rule, 

Eurch'ase  their  commissions,  and  commissions  witliont  purchase  should  stiU 
a  given  as  prizes  to  be  competed  for. 

&atement  m  reference  to  the  PuOet  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  Commander^- Chief. 

In  the  year  1794,  Mr.  Dundas  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  in  the  year  1801  the  administration  of  the  colonies  was  committed  to 
him.  The  joint  office  of  Secretarv  of  State  for  War  and  the  Colonies 
devolved  on  various  successors  of  Mr.  Dundas  down  to  1654,  when  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  held  the  joint  offic&  In  the  year  1854  the  administra- 
tioo  of  the  colonies  was  transferred  to  Sir  Qeorge  Grey,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  forgoing  period  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War 
was  held  by  a  separate  person,  and  not  by  the  individual  peribrming  the 
duties  of  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  War  and  Uie  Colonies.  In  the  year  1655, 
Lord  Panmure  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  the  seals  of  the  War  Department  Ming  delivered  to  him,  be 
was  thus  constituted  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Matf  18,  1856.— By  letters  patent  of  this  date  (the  Board  of  Ordnance 
having  been  pnt  an  end  to)  the  administration  and  government  of  the 
army  and  ordnance  was  committed  to  Lord  Panmure,  and  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War  was  granted  to  him  by  commission  from  her  Majesly. 

February,  \858. — Major-General  the  Right  Honourable  Jonallian  Peel 
was  gazetted  as  one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Februqry  26,  1858. — Her  Majesty,  by  commission  of  this  date,  consti- 
tated  and  appointed  Major-Qeneral  Jonathan  Peel  Secretary  at  War  to  all 
her  Majesty  s  forces  raised,  and  to  be  raised,  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

March  S,  1858. — Letters  patent  of  this  date  were  granted  by  her  Majesty 
to  Major-General  the  Right  Honourable  Jonathan  Peel,  conatttotJng  him 
one  of  her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

March  27,  1658. — By  letters  patent  of  this  date,  her  Majesty  did  give 
and  grant  unto  the  said  Jonathan  Peel  the  administration  and  government 
of  the  army  and  ordnance. 

The  form  of  the  grant  is  as  follows ; — 

"  That  frvm  henceforth  the  administration  and  government  of  our  army 
and  land  forces,  of  every  kind,  denomination,  and  description  whatsoever, 
and  also  our  ordnance,  ammunition,  arms,  armouries,  and  other  stores  and 
provisions  and  habiliments  of  war  within  our  United  Kingdom  (excepting 
always  so  far  as  relates  to  and  concerns  the  military  command  and  disci- 
plme  of  our  army  and  land  forces,  and  so  far  as  by  onr  royal  commission 
the  military  command  and  discipline  thereof  shall  nave  been  or  shall  fivm 
time  to  time  be  committed  to,  vested  in,  or  legnlated  by  our  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  our' forces,  or  our  general  commanding  our  forces  in  chief  for 
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the  time  being),  ahall  be  aad  the  same  are  herebr  wboUr  committed  to 
and  vested  in,  and  shall  from  henceforth  be  exercised  and  exercisable  by, 
him  the  said  Jonathan  PeeL" 

The  letters  patent  then  ^ve  fall  pover  to  General  Feel  to  depute  to 
colain  persons  the  performance  nnder  him  of  such  of  the  duties  connected 
with  the  administnitioQ  of  the  army  and  ordnance(except  as  before  excepted) 
as  he  shall  think  fit.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  duties  to  be  performed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  (who,  as  before  shown,  is  also  Secretary 
at  War)  are  not  clearly  defined  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Com- 
mandOT-in-Chie£  There  seems,  however,  to  bo  no  solid  ground  for  this 
observation.  Letters  patent  must  necessai^  in  all  cases  be  framed  in 
general  terms,  and  in  this  case  they  are  sumciently  definite.  They  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  the  administration  and  government  of  the 
army,  except  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  military  command  and  discipline  of  it, 
which  are  vested  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  by  his  commission  from  her 
Mwesty.  All  matters  relating  to  the  pecuniary  affairs,  the  establishment, 
and  maintenance  of  the  army,  are  committed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  administration  and  government  of  the 
army  are  also  vested  in  him.  Whenever  a  stete  of  circumstances  renders 
it  necessary  to  send  troops  abroad,  the  consideration  of  the  measure  devolves 
on  her  Majesty's  confidential  servants.  Their  decision  is  communicated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  instruc- 
tions to  take  the  Queen's  pleasure  as  to  the  regiments  to  be  selected  for  the 
service.  The  appointment  of  a  general  officer  to  command  an  army  or 
force  intended  for  active  operations  in  the  field  is  made  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
communicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  Commander-m- 
Ghief,  with  inatntctions  to  take  her  M^esty's  pleasure  upon  it. 

when  an  army  b  engaged  in  active  operations  in  the  field,  the  officer 
commanding  the  forces  reports  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  a» 
the  official  organ  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  takes  his  instructions. 

All  general  and  superior  stan  officers  recommended  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  fi>r  commands  or  appointments  on  the  staff,  are  submitted  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Secretary  of  Stete  for  War  for  his  concurrence. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  adopt  any  new  system  for  recruiting  the  army,  such 
a  measure  must  be  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Secretory  <^  State  for 
War.  When  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  force  voted  by 
Parliament,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  consider 
what  less  number  of  men  will  be  sufficient.  In  these  and  all  similar 
laatt^ra  relating  to  the' administration  and  government  of  the  army,  the 
Secretary  of  Stete  for  War  takes  the  pleasure  of  her  Majesty,  to  whom  he 
ii  responsible  as  well  as  to  Parliament.  It  is  clear  uiat  duties  of  thia 
natnre  could  in  no  way  belong  to  the  Conunander-in-Chief,  because  they 
do  not  come  within  the  terms  of  his  commisaion  (viz.  the  military  command 
and  discipline  of  the  aimy),  and,  consequently,  he  would  not  be  re^wa- 
uble  for  we  performance  of  them.  For  all  matters  not  strictly  relating  to 
the  military  command  and  discipline  of  the  army,  the  Secretary  of  Stete  for 
Waris  alone  reponsible,  and  consequently  in  all  such  Qiattera  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  i^  always  nnder  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Stete  for  War.  ' 

April  20,  1858. 
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AFPOramEBTS  to  Fissi  Coukibsiobb  &om  Ist  Janoary,  1853. 
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THEATT  OP  COMMEHCE. 

Jlawi  Supplemmtary  Convention  to  tJie  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  January  23, 
1860,  oetweai  ffer  Majetty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  signed  at  Paris, 
October  12,  1860,  and  Ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  October  25, 1860. 

Abt.  L — The  articles  of  British  origin  or  mannfacture  enumerated  in  the 
tariff  annexed  te  the  present  convention  shall,  when  imported  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  French  or  the  British  flag,  Iw  admitted  into 
France  at  the  dntiea  specified  fav  the  said  tariff. 

Abt.  IL — In  order  to  estabhsh  the  &ct  that  the  goods  are  of  British 
origin  or  manoiactare,  the  importer  must  present  at  the  French  custom- 
hoose  either  an  officW  declaration  made  hefbre  4  British  magistrate  exer- 
ciunjg  jorisdiction  at  the  place  of  despatch,  or  a  certificate  granted  by  the 
chief  o£Boer  of  the  cnstoms  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  or  a  certificate 
granted  by  the  consuls  or  consular  agents  of  France  at  the  places  of  despateh 
or  at  the  ports  of  embarkation.  The  above-mentioned  consuls  or  consular 
agents  of  Trance  shall  legalize  the  signatures  of  the  British' authorities. 

Abt.  hi. — The  importer  of  machmes  and  mechanical  instruments,  com- 
plete or  in  detached  pieces,  of  British  origin  or  manufacture,  shall  be  exempt 
nom  the  obligation  of  producing  at  the  Irench  cnstoms  any  model  or  draw- 
ing of  the  imported  article. 

Art.  rV.— The  importer  of  any  goods  of  British  ori^  or  maoufactare 
taxed  ad  valorem,  must  attach  to  the  declaration  verifying  the  Talae  of  that 
article,  &nd  to  the  certificate  of  ori^n,  an  invoice  emanating  from  the  manu- 
facturer or  from  the  seller,  which  shall  show  the  real  price,  and  shall  be  visi 
by  a  consul  or  consular  agent  of  France  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Abt.  T. — Wten  articles  upon  which  an  ad  vaUtriem  duty  is  levied  have 
been  prevtonslj  warehoused,  the  duly  shall  be  levied  accordinj^  to  the  valae 
of  those  articles  at  the  time  of  their  actual  entry  into  France. 

Abt.  VL— The  importer  against  whom  the  French  cnstoms  may  desire 
to  exercise  the  right  of  pre-emption,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  tne  23rd 
of  January,  I860,  may,  if  he  prefers  to  do  so,  demand  a  valnation  of 
his  goods  Dj  experts.  The  eaine  demand  may  be  made  by  the  French 
customs  what  tney  may  not  think  fit  to  have  immediate  reconrse  to  pre- 
emption. 

ABT.  TIL — If  the  result  of  such  valuation  by  experts  should  prove  that 
ihe  goods  have  not  a  value  of  five  per  cent  above  that  which  has  been 
declared  by  the  importer,  the  daty  shall  be  levied  upon  the  amount  of  the 
declaration.  If  the  proved  value  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  value  declared, 
the  French  customs  shall  be  entitled,  at  their  choice,  either  to  exercise  the 
right  of  pre-emption,  or  to  levy  the  duty  on  the  value  determined  by  the 
experts.  This  duty  shall  be  increased  by  fifty  per  cent,  as  a  fine,  if  the 
Talnatioii  of  the  experts  is  ten  per  cent,  above  the  declared  value.  If  the 
value,  as  determined  by  the  arbitration,  exceeds  the  declared  value  by  five 
per  cent.,  the  costs  of  the  inquiry  by  the  experts  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
declarant  In  the  contrary  case,  viej  shall  be  de&ayed  by  tiie  Freoch 
custom-house. 

AsT.  yUI. — In  the  cases  contemplated  by  Article  VL,  the  two  arbi- 
trating experts  shall  be  named,  one  by  the  declarant,  the  other  by  the  local 
chief  of  tne  French  customs  servica  If  there  be  difference  of  opinion 
between  them,  or  if  at  the  time  of  appointing  the  experts  the  declarant  shall 
require  it,  the  experts  shall  choose  an  umpire.  In  default  of  agreement,  this 
umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at 
^e  port  of  importation,  or,  in  his  default,  by  the  president  of  the  Tribunal 
of  G^nmierce  at  the  nearest  place.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be 
given  within  the  fifteen  days  which  follow  their  nomination. 

Asi.  IX. — Independently  of  the  duties  of  customs,  articles  of  goldsmith's 
work  and  of  jewellery  of  British  manufacture  in  gold,  silver,  platina,  or 
other  metals,  imported  into  France,  shall  be  subject  to  the  system  of  control 
established  in  that  country  for  Bimllar  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  and 
shall  pay,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  on  the  same  basis  as  those,  the  duties  of 
marking  and  guarantee. 

Abt.  X. — The  tariff  annexed  to  the  present  convention  shall,  indepen- 
dently of  the  articles  already  admissible  under  the  treaty  of  the  23rd  of 
JanuaiT  last,  be  immediately  applicable  to  refined  sugars,  to  works  in  metal, 
to  machines,  to  detached  pieces  of  machineB,  to  tools,  and  to  mechanical 
instruments  of  every  description. 

Abts.  XL  and  XIL  provide  for  the  duratitm  of  the  convention,  and  for 
the  ratification. 

Second  SuppUmentary  Convention  to  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  January2Z, 
1860,  hetaeen  Her  Majetty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  liffned  at  Paria 
November  16, 1860. 

Abt.  I. — The  articles  of  British  origin  or  mannfacture  enumerated  in 
the  tariff  annexed  to  the  present  convention  shall,  when  imported  direct 
from  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  British  or  the  French  fiag,  be  admitted 
into  France  at  the  duties  specified  by  the  said  tariff. 
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Aw.  II.— The  roles' eMftbluhed  by  Articles  IL,  IV.,  V.,  VL,  VII.j  and 
VIII.,  of  the  conventioQ  concladed  on  the  12th  of  October  last  between  the 
hi^h  contracting  powers,  for  the  proofe  of  origin,  the  declarations  of  impor- 
tation, and  the  valoation  hj  experts  of  the  ^odoctions  taxed  a4  vtUorem, 
shall  equally  apply  to  the  various  articles  of  British  origin  oj  manufactare 
enumerated  in  me  tariff  annexed  to  the  present  convention.  Article  III.  of 
the  convention  of  the  12th  of  October  last,  which  exempts  the  importers 
of  machines,  or  detached  pieces  of  machines,  of  Bridsh  origin  or  numuiac- 
tnre,  &om  the  obligation  of  producing  models  or  drawings,  ia  declared  to  be 
applicable  to  all  tne  goods  the  importation  whereof  was  subject  to  that 
formality,  and  which  are  comprised  either  in  the  present  convention  or  in 
that  of  the  12th  October  last. 

Abi.  IIL — Independently  of  the  duties  of  customs  stipulated  in  the 
tariff  annexed  to  the  present  convention,  and  br  applications  of  Articlea  L 
and  IX.  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  faiga  contracting  powers-  on  the 
23rd  of  Janaary  last,  the  undermentioned  articles  of  British  origin  or 
manufacture  aliaJl,  on  their  importadtm  into  France,  and  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  equivalent  duties  paid  by  French  mannfacturers,  be  subjected 
to  the  supplementary  duties  hereinafter  prescribed : — 
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It  is  understood  that  refined  sugar  is  not  comprised  in  this  list,  because 
tbe  duty  of  41  &ancs  per  100  kilogrammes,  fixed  on  the  importation  of 
that  article,  includes  the  duty  on  consumption  With  which  it  is  now  charged 
in  France^  It  is  equaUy  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  powers  that, 
in  tiie  event  of  the  modification  or  the  suppression  of  the  duties  of  excise 
now  imposed  upon  French  manu&ctores,  goods  of  British  origin  and 
manufacture  sbaU,  with  regard  to  such  duties  of  excise,  be  subjected  to  tbe 
Same  conditions  as  similar  French  goods.     If,  however,  in  consequence  of 
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the  suppresedon  of  anyof  anch  duties,  the  OoTemment  Bhonld  eatablish  a 
Bapervision  or  control,  or  an  ndnduiBtrRtive  system  over  certain  articles  of 
Frencli  manaiacture,  the  direct  or  indirect  charges  which  may  be  borne  by 
'  the  French  manufactorer  shall  be  connterrailed  by  an  eqnivalent  surtax 
imposed  npon  similar  British  articles.  It  is  ftirtber  understood,  that  if 
drawbacks  are  granted  to  other  articles  of  French  manufacture,  the  duties 
of  customs  which  are  imposed  upon  sinular  articles  of  Britifdi  origin  or 
mano&ctnre  shall  be  augmented  hy  a  snrtax  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
drawbacks. 

AxT.  IT. — With  regard  to  pure  and  mixed  tissues  taxed  ad  valorem,  the 
valnatioD  of  which  may  appear  to  the  French  Qovemment  to  present  diffi- 
culties, they  reserve  to  themselves  the  pow^  to  designate  the  custom-house 
of  Paris  exclusively  for  the  admission  of  such  goods. 

Abt.  y. — Each  of  the  high  contraclJDg  powers  engaees  to  ext^id  to  the 
other  any  favour,  any  privilege  or  dimtnutioQ  of  tariff,  which  either  of  them 
may  grant  to  a  third  power  in  regard  to  the  importatiDn  of  goods  mentioned, 
or  not  mentioned,  in  the  treaty  ofthe  23rd  of  Jannary,  1860. 

Abt.  VX — The  tariff  annexed  to  the  present  convention  shall  come  into 
force  within  a  time  which  shall  not  be  later  than  the  1st  of  June,  1861,  for 
yams  and  tissues  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  the  Ist  of  October  following 
for  all  other  articles- 
Arts.  VII.  and  YIII.  provide  for  the  duration  of  the  convention. 
Both  supplementary  conventions  are  signed  by  Earl  Cowley,  Richard 
CobdeD,  M.  £.  Thouvenel,  and  M.  F.  Ronher. 
A  tariff  is  annexedto  both  conventions. 


JOINT  CAPTUBES  IN  CHINA. 


Convmtion  hetvieen.  Ber  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  tJi£  Fretuh,  rehlive  to 
Joint  Captaret  in  China,  signed  at  Paris,  F^rvary  22,  1860;  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  at  Paris,  March  1,  1860. 

Abt.  L — When  a  joint  capture  shall  be  made  by  the  naval  forces  of  the 
two  countries,  the  adjudication  thereof  shall  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  whose  Big  shall  have  been  borne  by  the  officer  having  the 
superior  command  in  the  action. 

Akt.  IL — When  a  capture  shall  be  made  by  a  cruiser  of  either  of  the  two 
allied  nations  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sight  of  a  cruiser  of  the  other, 
such  cruiser  having  thus  contributed  to  the  intimidation  of  the  enemy  and 
encouragement  of  we  captor,  the  adjudication  thereof  shall  belong  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  actual  captor. 

AsT.  III. — In  case  of  the  capture  of  a  merchant-vessel  of  one  of  the  two 
countries,  the  adjudication  of  such  capture  shall  always  belong  to  the 
jnrisdiction  of  the  country  of  the  captured  vessel.  The  cargo  shall  be  dealt 
with,  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vesseL 

Abt.  IY. — hi  case  of  condemnation  under  the  circumstances  described  in    . 
the  preceding  Articles: — 1.  If  the  capture  shall  have  been  made  by  vessels 
of  ue  two  nations  whilst  acting  in  conjunction,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
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prize,  after  deducting  the  ueceasarv  expenses,  shall  be  divided  into  as  many 
shares  as  there  were  men  on  board  the  capturing  vessels,  without  referraice 
to  rank,  and  the  shares  belonging  to  the  men  on  board  the  vessels  of  the 
ally  shall  be  paid  and  delivered  to  such  person  as  may  be  dnly  anthorized 
on  behalf  of  the  allied  Government  to  receive  the  same ;  and  the  distribation 
of  the  amount  belonging  to  each  vessel  shall  be  made  by  each  Crovemment 
according  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country.  2.  If  the  capture 
shall  have  been  made  by  cruisers  of  either  of  the  two  allied  nations  in  the 
presence  and  in  sight  of  a  cruiser  olT  the  other,  the  division,  the  payment, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  prize,  after  deducting  the 
necessary  expenses,  shall  likewise  be  made  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 
3.  If  a  capture,  made  by  a  cruiser  of  one  of  the  two  countries,  shall  have 
been  adjudicated  by  the  courts  of  the  other,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  prize, 
af^  d^ucting  the  necessary  expenses,  shall  be  made  over  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  Government  of  the  captor,  to  be  distribnted  according  to  its 
laws  and  regulations. 

Abt.  y. — The  commanders  of  the  vessels  of  war  of  their  M^esties  sliall, 
with  regard  to  the  sending  in  and  delivering  up  of  prizes,  conform  to  the 
instrnctions  annexed  to  the  present  convention,  and  which  ^e  two  Govern- 
ments reserve  to  themselves  to  modify  by  common  consent,  if  it  shonld 
become  necessary. 

Abt.  VI. — When,  with  a  view  to  the  execution  of  the  present  convention, 
it  shall  become  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  valuation  of  a  captured  vessel  of 
war,  the  calculation  shall  be  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  same ;  and 
the  allied  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  del^ale  one  or  more  competent 
officers  to  assist  in  the  valoatioa.  In  case  of  disagreement,  it  shall  be  ■ 
decided  br  lot  which  officer  shall  have  the  casting  voice. 

Abt.  V II. — The  crews  of  the  captured  vessels  shall  be  dealt  with  accordr 
ing  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  to  which  the  present  conven- 
tion attributes  the  adjudication  of  the  prize. 

Abt.  VIII. — With  regard  to  the  mode  of  division  of  trophies  and  booty 
■which  may  be  captured  by  the  conabined  land  forces  of  their  Majesties,  it  is 
agreed: — 1st.  That  flags,  cannon,  and  other  articles  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  trophies,  captured  by  corps,  or  pEurta  of  corps,  belongmg  to  the 
land  forces  or  the  two  countries,  and  acting  in  common,  with  or  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  combined  naval  forces,  shall  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  Governments.     2ndly.  That  such  division  shall  be  made 


by  corps.  .Srdly.-That  the  first  choice  for  each  kind  of  trophy  shall  be 
decided  by  lot  between  the  two  comnianders-in-chief.  4thly.  That  the 
division  of^booty  and  of  the  value  of  trophies,  such  as  cannon,  tumbrils,  and 


other  articles  which  are  capable  of  bemg  valued,  shall  be  made  between 
the  two  Governments,  according  to  the  number  of  men  who  shall  have 
co-operated  at  the  capture,  without  deducting  those  who  shall  have  &IIen  in 
the  action,  in  order  that  the  proceeds  may  oe  distribnted  according  to  the 
law  of  each  country.  5thly.  That  disputea  questions  which  may  arise  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  booty,  shall  be  decided  by  a  mixed  commission, 
which  shall  sit  at  Paris,  and  shall  be  composed  of  two  delegates,  one  English 
and  theother  French,  appointed  by  their  respective  Governments.  Thoae 
delegates,  before  entering  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties,  shall  tname 
two  persons,  of  whom  one  shall  be  chosen  by  lot  to  act  a^  an  umpire  in  all 
cases  in  which  they  may  themselves  differ  in  opinion.  The  decision  of  the 
delegates,  or  of  the  umpire,  as  the  case  may  oe,  shjill  be  final  and  without 
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appeal.  6thly.  That  whenever  it  may  be  necessaty  to  make  a  valuation 
upon  the  spot  of  any  article  captured,  it  shall  be  done  by  a  mLsedcommia- 
sion,  composed  of  competent  officers. 


Tnatrvcthng  to  the  Qmmandera  of  Ships  of  War  belonging  to  Her  Majaty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  JBritain  and  Ireland,  and  to 
Sia  Majeattf  the  Emperor  of  w  French. 

YoD  will  find  inclosed  a  copy  of  a  convention  which  was  signed  on  the 
22nd  February,  I860,  between  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  hia  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  regnlating  the  jurisdiction  to  which  shall  belong  the  adjudication  of 
the  joint  captures  made  by  the  allied  naval  forces,  or  of  the  captures  of 
merchant- vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  counb:ies 
which  shall  be  made  by.Uie  cruisers  of  the  other,  as  likewise  the  mode 
of  diatrihntion  of  the  proceeds  of  such  joint  captnres.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  execution  of  this  conventioDj  you  will  conform  yourself  to  the  following 
instructions : — 

Abt.  L— Whenever,  in  consequence  of  a  joint  action,  yoil  are  required  to 
draw  up  the  report  or  prode-verhal  of  a  capture,  you  will  take  care  to 
specify,  with  exactness,  tne  names  of  the  ships-of-war  present  during  the 
action,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  commanding  ofBcers,  and,  as  isr  as 
possible,  the  number  of  men  embarked  on  board  Uiose  ships  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  without  distinction  of  rank.  You  will  deliver  a 
copy  of  that  report  or  procis-verbal  to  the  ofBcer  of  the  allied  Power  who 
shall  have  had  the  superior  command  during  the  action,  and  you  will  con- 
form yonrself  to  the  instructions  of  that  officer,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  conduct  ^nd  the  adjudication  of  the  joint 
captures  so  made  under  his  command.  If  the  action  has  been  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  your  nation,  you  will  conform  yourself  to  the  regulations 
of  your  own  country,  and  you  will  confine  yourself  to  handing  over  to  the 
highest  officer  in  rank  of  the  allied  Power  who  was  present  during  the 
action,  a  certified  copy  of  the  report  or  of  the  proch-verOal  which  you  shall 
have  drawn  up. 

Art.  IL — When  you  shall  have  effected  a  capture  in  presence  and  in  sight 
of  an  allied  diip  of  war,  yon  will  mention  exactly,  in  the  report  which  you 
will  draw  up  when  the  capture  b  a  ship  of  war,  and  in  the  report  or  proclt- 
verbal  of  the  capture  when  the  prize  is  a  merchant-vessel,  the  number  of 
men  on  board  your  ship  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  allied  ship  of  war  which  was  in 
sieht,  and,  if  possible,  the  number  of  men  embarked  on  board  that  ship, 
likewise  without  distinction  of  rank.  You  will  deliver  a  certified  copy  of 
your  report,  arprocks-verbal,  to  the  commander  of  that  ship. 

Avr.  in. — Whenever,  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  of  the 
transport  of  contraband  articles,  of  land  or  sea  troops  of  the  enemy,  or  of 
official  despatches  from  or  for  the  enemy,  you  find  yourself  under  the 


necesd^'  of  stopping  and  seizing  a  merchant-vessel  of  the  aUied  nation,  yoa 
will  t^e  care : — 1.  To  draw  np  a  report  (or  procii-verboT),  stating  the 

essel,  tf^ 

w 
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place,  the  date,  and  the  motive  of  the  arrest,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  ^t  of 
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the  captab,  the  aumber  of  the  crew ;  and  cont^aing,  besides,  an  exact- 
description  of  the  s^te  of  the  vessel  and  of  her  cargo.  2.  To  collect  and 
place  in  a  sealed  packet,  after  having  made  an  inventory  of  them,  all  the 
ship's  papers,  bqcd  as  registers,  passports,  charter-parties,  bills  of  hiding, 
invoices,  and  other  documenta  calculated  to  prove  the  nature  and  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel  and  of  her  cargo.  3.  To  place  seals  upon  the 
hatches.  4.  To  place  on  board  an  officer,  with  such  number  of  men  as 
you  may  deem  advisable,  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  to  ensure  its 
safe  conduct  S.  To  send  the  vessel  to  the  nearest  port  belonging  to  the 
Power  whose  flag  it  parried.  6.  To  deliver  up  the  vessel  to  the  authorities 
of  the  port  to  which  yon  shall  have  taken  her,  together  with  a  duplicate  of 
the  report  (or  procit-verbal),  and  of  the  inventory,  above-mentioned,  and 
with  the  sealedp^ket  containing  the  ship's  papers. 

Abt.  .  IV. — The  officer  who  conducts  the  captured  vessel  will  procure  a 
receipt  proving  his  having  delivered  her  up,  a^  well  as  his  having  delivered 
the  sealed  packet,  and  the  duplicate  of  the  report  (or  pfocJa-Herftai)  and  of 
the  inventory  above-mentioned. 

Art.  V. — In  case  of  distress,  if  the  captured  vessel  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
continue  its  voyage,  or  in  case  the  distance  should  he  too  great,  the  officer 
charged  to  conduct  to  a  port  of  the  allied  Power  a  prize  mtide  on  tlie  mer- 
chant service  of  that  power  may  enter  a  port  ot  his  own  country  or  a 
neutral  port;  and  be  will  deliver  his  prize  to  the  local  authority,  if  he 
enters  a  port  of  his  own  country,  and  to  the  consul  of  the  allied  nation  if  he 
enters  a  neutral  port,  without  prejudice  to  the  ulterior  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  adjudication  of  the  prize.  He  will  take  care,  in  that  case,  that  the 
report  (or  procka-verbal),  and  the  inventory  which  he  shall  have  drawn  up, 
as  well  as  the  sealed  pAcket  containing  the  ship's  papers,  be  sent  exactly  to 
the  proper  Court  of  Adjudication. 

Art.  VI. — You  are  not  to  consider  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  you  will 
allow  freely  to  land  all  women,  children,  and  persons  not  belonging  to  the 
military  or  maritime  profession  who  shall  be  found  on  board  the  captured 
vessels.  With  this  exception,  and  those  which  may  be  suggested  by  the 
consideration  of  your  own  securi^,  you  wUl  not  permit  any  person  to  be 
removed  from  on  hoard  the  vessel ;  and  in  all  cases  you  will  retain  the 
master,  supercargo,  and  others  whose  evidence  may  "be  essential  to  the 
adjudication  of  the  prize.  You  will  treat  as  prisoners  of  war,  with 
the  exceptions  above-mentioned  in  Sect:  1,  all  persons  whatever  who  may 
be  found  on  board  tbe  enemy's  vessels.  You  will  place  no  other  restriction 
on  the  liberty  of  allied  or  neutral  subjecte  found  on  board  allied  or  neutral 
vessels,  than  such  as  may  be  necessu:y  for  the  security  of  the  vessel.  With 
respect  to  your  own  coilntiymen,  you  will  treat  them  according  io  the 
general  instructions  with  which  you  ^e  furnished,  and  you  will  in  no  case 
deliver  them  up  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  persons  who  may  have 
been  exceptionally  removed  from  the  captured  vessels  shaU  afterwuds  be 
sent  back  to  then-  own  country,  if  they  helong  to  the  allied  nation ;  if  they 
are  neutrals  or  enemies,  they  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  had  been  found 
on  hoard  vessels  captured  by  you  separately. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Earl  Cowley  and  M.  E.  A.  Thouvenel. 
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Conventiim  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Repuhlic  of  Guatemala,  relative  to 
the  Boundary  of  Britieh  Hondurae.  Signed  at  Ghtatemala,  April  30, 1859. 
-KaftyicadotM  exchanged  at  Guatemala,  September  12,  1859. 

-A.ST.  I. — It  is  agreed  between  her  Britapnic  Majesty  and  the  RepnHic  of 
Ouatemala,  that  the  boundary  between  the  Republic  and  the  British  settle- 
ment and  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  as  thej  existed  previous  to 
and  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1850,  and  have  continued  to  exist  up  to  the 
present  time,  was  and  is  as  follows : — Beginning  at  the  month  of  the  River 
Sarstoon  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  proceeding  up  the  mid-cHannel 
thereof  to  Gracias  k  Dios  Falls ;  then  turning  to  the  right  and  continuing 
by  a  line  drawn  direct  from  Gracias  &  Dios  Falls  to  Garbutt's  Falls  on  the 
River  Belize,  and  from  Garbutt's  Falls  due  north  until  it  strikes  the  Mexi- 
can JTontier.  It  is  agreed  and  declared  between  the  high  contracting  parties 
that  all  the  territory  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  line  of  boundary  above 
described,  belongs  to  her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  that  all  the  territory  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  same  belongs  to  tne  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

Art.  II. — Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  shall, 
■within  twelve  months  after  the  excnauge  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
convention,  appoint  each  a  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  designating  and 
marking  out  the  boundary  described  in  the  preceding  article.  Such  com- 
missioners shall  ascertain  the  latitude  and  longitude  oi  Gracias  d  Dios  Falls 
and  of  Garbutt's  Falls,  and  shall  cause  the  line  of  boundary  between 
Garbutt's  Falls  and  the  Mexican  territory  to  be  opened  and  marlced  where 
necessary,  as  a  protection  -ag^nst  future  trespass. 

Art.  III. — The  commissioners  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall 
meet  at  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed,  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient period  after  they  shall  have  been  respectively  named ;  and  shall, 
before  proceeding  to  any  business,  ma^e  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration 
that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  tha  best  of 
their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and  equity,  without  fear,  favour, 
or  affection  to  their  own  country,  upon  all  the  matters  referred  to  them  for 
their  decision  ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings.  The  commissioners  shall  then,  and  before  proceeding  to  any 
other  business,  name  some  third  person  to  act  as  arbitrator  or  umpire  in 
any  case  or  cases  in  which  they  may  themselves  differ  in  opinion.  If  they 
should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  such  a  third  person,  they 
shall  each  name  a  person ;  and  in  each  and  every  case  in  which  the  com  • 
missioners  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  decision  which  they  ought  to  give, 
it  shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so  named  shall  be  the 
arbitrator  or  umpire  in  that  particular  case.  The  person  or  persons  so 
to  be  chosen  shall,  before  proceeding  to  act,  make  and  subscribe-  a  solemn 
declaration,  in  a  form  similar  to  which  shall  already  have  been  made  and 
subscribed  by  the  commissioners,  which  declaration  shall  also  be  entered  on 
the  record  of  the  proceedings.  In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence,  or 
incapacity  of  either  of  such  commissioners,  or  of  either  of  such  arbitrators 
or  umpires,  or  of  his  omittmg,  or  declim'ng,  or  ceasing  to  act,  another 
person  shall  be  named,  in  the  same  manner,  to  act  in  his  place  or  stead,  and 
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shall  make  and  subscribe  such  declaration  as  aforesaid.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Bepuhlic  of  Guatemala  shall  engage  to  consider  the 
decision  of  the  two  comnussioners  conjointly,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  final  and  conclusive  on  the  matters  to  be  respec- 
tively referred  to  their  decision,  and  forthwith  to  give  full  effect  to  the 

Abt.  IV. — The  commisdoners  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  make  to  each 
of  the  respective  Govemmenta  a  joint  report  or  declaration,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  accompanied  with  a  map  or  maps  in  quadruplicate  (two  for 
each  Government),  certified  by  them  to  be  true  maps  of  the  boundary 
defined  in  the  present  treaty,  and  traversed  and  examined  by  them. 

Art.  v. — The  commissioners  and  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall  keep 
accurate  records  and  correct  minutes  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with 
the  dates  thereof,  and  shall  appoint  and  employ  such  surveyors,  derk  or 
clerks,  or  other  persons,  as  they  shall'  find  necessary  U>  assist  them  in  the 
transaction  of  the  business  which  may  come  before  them.  Tlie  salaries 
of  the  commissioners  shall  be  paid  by  their  respective  Governments.  The 
contingent  expenses  of  the  conuoission,  including  the  salary  of  the  arbitrator 
or  ampire,  and  of  the  surveyors  and  clerks,  shall  be  defrayed  in  equal 
moieties  by  the  two  Governments. 

Abt.  VI. — It  is  fiirther  agreed  that  the  channels  in  the  water-line  of 
boundary  described  in  Article  I.  of  the  present  convention,  shall  he  equallv 
&ee  and  open  to  the  vessels  and  boats  of  both  parties ;  and  that  any  islands 
which  may  be  found  therein  shall  belong  to  that  party  on  whose  side  of  tiie 
main  navigable  channel  they  are  situated. 

AjtT.  VII. — With  the  object  of  practically  carrying  out  the  views  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  present  convention,  for  improving  and  per- 
petuating the  friendly  relations  which  at  present  so  happily  exist  between 
the  two  high  contacting  parties,  they  mutually  agree  conjointly  to  use  their 
best  efforts,  by  taking  adequate  means  for  establishing  the  easiest  commu- 
nication (either  by  means  of  a  cart-road,  or  employing  the  rivers,  or  both 
united,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  surveying  engmeers),  between  the 
fittest  place  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  near  the  settiement  of  Belize,  and  the 
capital  of  Guatemala ;  whereby  the  commerce  of  England  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Republic  on  the  other,  cannot  £ul  to  be 
sensibly  increased,  at  the  same  time  that  the  limits  of  the  two  coontrieB 
being  now  clearly  defined,  aU  further  encroachments  by  either  party  on  the 
territory  of  tiie  Other  will  be  effectually  checked  and  prevented  for  the 
future. 

The  convention  was  signed  by  Charles  Lennox  Wyke,  Esq.,  British 
Charg^  d'Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  and  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Aycinena,  Minister  ^r  Foreign  Affiurs. 
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BILLS. 

Spirilg  {Ireland)  Aet  Amendment—FnTiiiee  to  amend  an  Act  of  the  18tb 
jear  of  her  present  MajeatTi  to  amend  the  Law  for  the  better  Prevention  of 
the  Sale  of  Spirits  hy  unhcenBed  persons,  and  for  the  snppression  of  lUicit 
Distillation  in  Ireland.  (Mr.  Scnlly,  M.  Beamish,  and  Mr.  O'Brien.) 
2nd  FebmarT,  1860.  (25.)  Appeal  granted  from  informal  order  refusing 
a  licence,  ana  if  an  order  of  renual  is  reversed,  the  excise  officer  is  to 
renew  the  licence. 

Saoiaff$  Banka  and  Friendly  Socutiet  Inveatmente.— To  make  provisiun  fiir 
the  Investment  and  Secnritf  of  the  Money^s  received  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  &om  Savings  Banks  and  Friendir 
Societies.  ( Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Laing.) 
Ist  February,  1860.  (22.)  The  Stock  standbg  to  the  account  of  ttie 
Commissioners  for  the  Redaction  of  the  National  Debt  for  Savings  Banks 
and  Friendly  Societies  to  be  cancelled.  A  State  Deposit  Account  to  be 
created  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Three-fifths  of  tfee  Securities 
held  for  Savmgs  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies  to  be  Parliamentary  Secnri- 
tiea,  A  balance-sheet  to  be  prepared  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of 
the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies, 
and  any  deficiency  foond  to  exist  to  be  made  good. 

Mmu  RegulaHon  and  Intpection, — For  the  RegolatJon  and  Inspection  of 
Mines.  (Mr.  Olive  and  Sir  George  Lewis.)  Utb  February,  1860.  (40.) 
Ko  boy  onder  twelve  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  Mines.  Boys  between 
ten  and  twelve  may  be  employed  in  Mines  or  Collieries  if  they  have  certifi- 
cates as  to  education  and  school  attendance.  General  rules  were  prescribed 
to  be  observed  in  Coal  and  Iron  Mines,  sa  to  ventilation,  safety  lamps, 
guide  rods,  &c  Inspector  to  give  notice  of  causes  of  danger  not  provided 
for  by  the  roles. 

Valuation  of  Rateable  Property  {Iralandy— To  enable  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  defray  One  Moiely  of  the  Expense  of  the 
A nnnal  Revision  of  the  valuation  of  Rateable  Property  in  Ireland  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  (Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Laing,  and  Mr.  CardwelL) 
I5th  February,  1860.  (41.)  The  Treasury  may  advance  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  may  think  fit  towards  the  expense  of  annual  revision  of  the 
valuation  of  rateable  property  in  Ireland.  The  Commissioners  of  Valuation 
to  appoint  surveyors,  writing  clerks,  £c. 

Paper  I^uiy  ReptaL — To  repeal  the  Duties  of  Excise  oa  Paper  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  (The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Laing.) 
6th  March,  1860.  (61.)  From  and  after  the  15th  August,  1S60,  the 
excise  duties,  aUowances,  and  drawbacks  oQ  paper  to  cease.  Stationers, 
pasteboard  inakers,  &c.,  entitied  to  allowance  of  duty  in  respect  of  unbroken 
reams  in  their  stock. 

CotuoUdaUd  Fund  (407,649t)— To  apply  the  Sum  of  407,649i:  ont  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  Tear  ending  the  Slst  day  of 
March,  1860. 

CoTuolidaied  Fund  (9,500,000t)— To  apply  the  Sum  of  9,600,000!:  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Service  of  llie  year  1860. 

Superannuation  Act  (1859)  Amendment. — To  extend  in  certain  Cases  the 

Provisions  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  1859.     (Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Mr. 

Baring.)  24th  July,  1860.  (291.)  Superannuation  Act,  1859.  to  be  extended 
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to  cases  of  joint  service  in  tlie  office  of  Secretaiy  of  State  for  India  and  in 
the  permanent  Civil  Service. 

Adulteration  of  Food  or  Drink. — For  prerenlaiur  the  Adulteratioa  of 
Artidesof  Food  and  Drink.  (Mr.  Scholefield,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Villiers.) 
31st  January,  I860.  (18.)  Penalties  to  be  imposed  for  adulteratiog 
articles  of  food  or  drink.  Purchasers  of  articles  of  food  and  drink  may 
have  them  analyzed ;  power  given  to  Josticefl  to  have  articles  of  food  and 
drink  analyzed. 

HerrmgFiihervB,  Scotland. — To  amend  the  Law  relative  to  the  Scottish 
Herring  Fisheries.  (The  Lord  Advocate  and  Sir  George  Lewis.)  8th 
March,  1860.  (70.)  Commissioners  may  appoint  superintendents  of  the 
fisheries,  and  fix  periods  during  which  the  herring  fishery  may  not  be 
carried  on,  and  may  make  regulations  for  the  management  and  protection 
of  the  herring  fisheries  and  preservation  of  order. 

Savingt  BarJeM  and  Friendly  Sodetus'  Jnvettment*, — ^To  make  further 
Provision  with  respect  to  Moneys  received  from  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly 
Societies.  (Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr. 
Laing.)  25th  May,  1&60.  (160.)  Powers  now  vested  in  commissioners  to 
extend  to  parliament^'  securities  of  whatsoever  kind. 

InUmd  Bonding. — lo  authorize  the  Appointment  and  Approval  (^  Places 
for  tlie  Warehousing  of  Goods  for  the  Security  of  Duties  of  Customs. 
(Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Laiog.)  18th  Jun^  1860. 
(189.) 

R^eihment  House*  and  Wiaa  Liceneet,  Ireltmd.—FoT  fnranting  to  Her 
M^'eaty  certain  Duties  on  Wine  Licences  and  Refreshment  Houses,  and  for 
iWulating  the  Licences  of  Refreshment  Houses  and  the  granting  of  Wine 
Licences  ui  Ireland.  (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.)  19th  June,  1660.  (19*2.)  Provisions  similar  to 
those  in  the  Refreshment  Houses  Bill  for  Great  Britidn. 

Consolidated  J^nd  (I0,000,000t)— To  apply  the  Sum  of  10,000,000t  oat 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Service  of  the  year  I860. 

CotuoUdaUd  Fund  (85O,0OOt)— To  apply  the  Sum  of  Eight  Hundred 
and  Yihy  Thousand  Founds  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  Service 
of  the  year  ending  the  31st  March^  1860. 

Stamp  Duties.  —  For  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  Duties  of 
Stamps.  (Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Laing.) 
26th  Msrcn,  1860.  (86.)  Personal  estate  appointed  by  will  under  general 
powers  to  be  chargeable  with  probate  and  inventory  duty.  Money  secured 
in  rentable  property  and  by  heritable  bonds  in  Scotland  to  be  chargeable 
with  probate  and  inventory  duties.  But  testamentary  dispositions  in 
Scotland  not  to  bo  chargeable  with  stamp  duty.  The  payers  of  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  to  cancel  stamps.  Stamps  on  foreign  biuB  to  be  adhesive. 
Contolidated  Fund  (4,500,000i.)— To  apply  the  Sum  of  Four  Million 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
Service  of  the  year  I860. 

Income  Tax. — For  granting  to  Her  Majesty  Duties  on  Profits  arising 
from  Prcjwrty,  Professions,  "Hades,  and  Offices.  (Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Laing.)  26th  March,  1860.  (85.) 
Grant  of  tenpence  for  every  twenty  shiUinm  upon  thp  annual  value  of  any 
property,  profit,  or  gtuns,  and  in  respect  irf  the  occupation  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c,  under  schedule  B  the  rato  of  5d.  in  England  and  3^  in 
Scotiand  ^d  Ireland  for  every  20a.  of  the  annual  value  thereof. 
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Sank  of  Ireland. — To  repeal  a  certwn  Enactment  for  restraining  the 
Qxiremor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  lendine  Money  on 
Moiisage.  (Mr.  Gardwell  and  Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.)  29th 
March,  1860.  (90.)  Provision  in  21  and  22  G.  III.  c.  16  and  17  restrain- 
ing die  Bank  of  Ireland  from  lending  money  on  mortgage  to  be  repealed. 

l^r  John  Barnard's  Act  JRepeaL — To  repeal  the  Act  of  the  7th  year' of 
Eing  George  the  2nd,  chap.  8,  commonly  c&lled  Sir  John  Barnard  b  Act, 
and  the  Act  of  the  10th  year  of  King  George  the  2nd,  chap.  8.  (Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqper,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Solicitor-General, 
and  Mr.  Laing.)     Slst  March,  1860.     (95.) 

I^heriei  {Scoiland).~To  extend  the  Act  of  the  8th  and  9th  years  of 
Victoria,  chap.  26,  for  preventing  Fishing  for  Tront  and  other  fresh-water 
Fish  by  Nets  in  the  Rivers  and  Waters  in  Scotland.  (Mr.  Cochrane,  and 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke.)  2nd  April,  1860.  (99.)  Prohibition  of  fishing 
for  tront  bv  means  of  nets,  &c,,  in  any  river,  &c.,  in  Scotland.  Penalty 
for  treepasBiHg  on  any  gronnd  or  river  to  fish  with^nets,  &c,  6L  Possession 
of  nets,  &c,  evidence  of  intent 

Customi. — To  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Cnstoms.  (Mr.  Massey, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner,  ana  Mr.  Laing.)  fith  March,  1860. 
(62.)  Daties  or  customs  to  be  imposed  on  chicory.  The  duties  and  draw- 
backs on  wine  to  be  changed ;  and  the  dnties  on  a  large  number  of  articles 
to  be  repealed.  The  duties  on  paper  to  be  reduced  Duties  on  foreign 
spirits  reduced.  Existing  tea  and  sugar  dnties  to  be  continued  mitU  the  1st 
Jnlr,  1861.  Duty  on  timber  and  wood  reduced.  A  duty  of  \d.  per 
package  to  be  imposed  on  all  goods  imported.  Customs'  bills  of  ladmg  to 
De  stamped. 

Fitheriet  {Ireland^ — To  assimilate  the  Law  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England, 
as  to  the  Mode  of  fixing  the  Close  Season  for  Salmon  and  Trent.  (Mr. 
M'Mahon,  Mr.  Bradjr,  and  Mr.  Bpwyer.)  17th  April,  1863.  (108.) 
Justices  of  quarter  sessions  to  fix  close  season  for  salmon  and  salmon  trout. 
Penalties  on  persons  taking,  selling,  &&,  spawn,  fry,  &a.,  at  any  time,  or 
salmon  daring  the  close  season. 

Stods  Johhmg. — To  repeal  so  much  of  the  Statutes  relating  io  Stock 
Jobbing  as  prevents  Persons  selling  and  disposmg  of  Stock  or  other 
Securities,  of  which  they  are  not  possessed.  (Mr.  Bovul  and  Mr.  Macanlay.) 
27th  April,  1860.  (121.)  Repeal  of  7  Geo.  U.  c.  8  s.  8 :  10  Gea  IL  c.  8. 
Differences  in  the  price  or  value  of  stock  bond  fide  so  to  be  purchased,  or 
hon&  fide  agreed  so  to  be,  may  be  paid.  The  act  not  to  aathorize  wagers  or 
oUier  prohibited  contracts. 

Benefit  Societiei'  Rule  Amendment. — An  Act  to  prevent  tlie  Members  of 
Benefit  Societies  &om  forfeiting  their  Interest  therein  by  being  enrolled  iu 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  Corps. 

Refrahment  Boueee  and  Wme  Lkmeet. — An  Act  for  grantmg  to  her 
Majesty  certain  Dnties  on  Wine  Licences  and  Refreshment  Houses,  and 
for  r^ulating  the  Licensing  of  Refreshment  Houses  and  the  granting  of 
Wine  Licences.  Duties  were  to  be  imposed  on  refreshment  houses. 
Every  person  keeping  a  shop  entitled  to  take  out  licence  to  retail  wine, 
not  to  be  consumea  therein.  Confectioners  and  eating-house  keepers 
entitled  to  take  out  licences  to  sell  wine,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

Bank  of  Ireland. — An  Act  to  make  provision  as  to  Stocks  and  Dividends 
unclaimed  in  Ireland.    (Mr.  Bagnell  and  Mr.  Lung.)  .  13tb  July,  1800. 
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(267.)    Provisions  as  to  noclaimed  stock  lod  dindends  to  extend  to  stock 
tnuuferable  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

BUadang  caxd  Dyeing  World. — To  place  the  employment  of  Womrai, 
Young  Persons,  and  Cnildren  in  Bleaching  Works  and  Dyeing  Works 
under  the  regotations  of  the  Factories  Act.  (Mr.  Crook  and  Lord  Ashley.) 
7th  February,  1860.  (32.)  Factory  Acts  to  apply  to  bleaching  and  dye- 
ing works,  fuid  the  employment  of  females,  young  persons,  and  childr^i 
therein.  Females  and  young  persons  may  be  em^uoyed  until  half-past  fonr 
of  the  clock  on  Saturdays  and  until  eight  of  the  clock  on  other  days,  but 
not  so  as  to  exceed  in  any  period  of  six  months  and  part  of  another  month 
the  total  number  of  hours  allowed  by  this  Act  and  the  Factories  AcL 
After  1860  females  and  young  persons  not  to  be  employed  after  half-past 
four  on  Saturday,  or  for  more  than  nine  hours  on  Saturday  or  twelve  hoars 
on  other  days.  Females  and  young  persons  may  be  employed  during  the 
night  in  case  of  suspension  of  employment  by  d^dency  or  excess  of  water 
in  the  stream,  Saturday  night  excepted. 

EacJuqutr  BilU  (13^30,000t)— For  raising  the  Sum  of  13,230/XXH  by 
Exchequer  Bills  for  the  service  of  the  year  1860.     (12.) 

Local  Taxation  Returns. — To  provide  for  an  Annn^  Retnm  of  Ratei, 
Taxes,  Tolls,  and  Dues  levied  for  Local  Purposes  in  England.  (Sir  George 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Clive.)  22nd  June,  1860.  (200.)  Clerks  of  bodies 
empowered  to  levy  rates,  &c.,  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Friendh/  Sodetiee'  Act  Amendment — ^To  amend  the  Act  of  the  18th  and 
19th  years  of  Her  Maje^  rel8tiiu;'to  Friendly  Societies;  (Mr.  Sotheron 
Estcourt,  Mr.  Adderley,  and  A&.  Bonham  Garter.)  25th  May,  186a 
(164.)  In  caae  of  disscuution  under  13th  section  of  the  said  Act  not  to  be 
necessary  to  state  in  the  agreement  the  intended  dividends  of  funds,  but  to 
refer  such  division  to  the  award  of  the  registrar.  Registrar's  award  to  be 
conclosive  without  ai^>eaL  Registrar's  annual  report  to  contain  particulars 
of  awards. 

Spirite, — To  reduce  into  one  Act,  and  to  amend  the  Regulations  relating 
to  the  Distilling,  Rectifying,  and  Dealing  in  Spirits.  (Mr.  Mas8ey,'Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Lamg.)    4th  May,  1660.     (128.) 

Warekotamg  Platxt  {Manchester,  ^c) — For  enabling  the  Parish  of 
Manchester  and  the  Boroughs  of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
Bradford  to  be  appointed  Warehousing  Places.  (Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Had£eld, 
Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Egerton.)  31st 
January,  1860.    (17.) 

&amp  Duties,  No,  2. — For  granting  to  Her  Majesty  certain  Duties  of 
Stamps,  and  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Stamp  Duties.  Contract 
Notes  and  Renewahi  of  Insurance  to  be  stamped  witn  Adhesive  Stamps. 
The  Stamp  DutTes  on  Policies  of  Insurance  on  Lives  for  Sums  not  exceeding 
i5l,  to  be  reduced.  Delivery  Orders  and  Dock  Warrants  to  be  also 
stamped.  So  Arbitration,  Awards,  Leases,  Ac  (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Mr.  Laing.)     Ist  August,  1860.     (304.) 

Cuetoma,  No.  2. — To  consolidate  the  Duties  of  Customs. 

Excite  Dutiea.— To  grant  Duties  of  Excise  on  Chicory  and  on  Licences 
to  Dealers  in  Sweet  or  Made  Wines ;  also  to  reduce  the  Excise  Dnty  on 
Hops,  and  the  Period  of  Credit  allowed  for  Payment  of  the  Dnty  on  Malt 
and  Hops  respectively ;  to  repeal  the  exemption  from  Licence  Dutv  of 
Persons  dealing  in  Foreign  Wines  and  Spirits  in  Bond ;  and  to  amend  th« 
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Law*  relatiiig  to  the  Ezdse.  (Mr.  Masaey,  Mr,  Chancellor  <^  the 
Ezcheqaer,  and  Mr.  Laing.)  18th  Jolj,  1860.  (275.)  Duties  chai^ 
on  chicory  and  other  vegetable  matter  applicable  to  the  use  of  cliicoij  or 
coflTee ;  and  in  licences  to  dealers  in  sweets  or  made  wines. 

i^nrit  IhttUs. — To  grant  Excise  Duties  on  British  Spirits  and  on  Spirits    . 
imported  frgm  the  Channel  Islands.     (Mr.  Massej,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Laing.)     18th  July,  I860.    {273.)     0uty  on  British 
spiritB  to  be  St.  Id.  from  £e  29th  February,  1860,  and  lOs.  ^ter  the  17& 
iiy  of  July,  1860. 

£axhequer  Bonds  or  BUU  (2,000,000!.)— For  raising  the  Sum  of 
2,000,000^.  by  Exchequer  Bonds  or  Exchequer  Bills  for  the  Service  of 
the  year  1860.  (Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr. 
L&ing.)     20th  August,  1860.    (339.) 

Coniolidated  Fimd  Appropriation, — To  wiply  a  Sum  oat  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  and  the  Surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  to  the  Service  of  the  year 
1860,  and  to  appropriate  the  Surplus  granted  in  this  Sessioii  of  Parliameal. 

Companiet. — An  Act  for  the  Incorporation,  Regulation,  and  Winding 
Up  of  Trading  Companies  and  other  Speculations. 

Refrethment  Somea  and  Wiau  Liceneet  {Scotland). — For  granting  to  Her 
Majes^  certain  Duties  on  Wine  Licences  and  Refreshment  Houses,  and  for 
i^olatiiig  the  Licensing  of  Refreshment  Houses,  and  for  the  granting  of 
Yfme  Licences  in  Scotland.  (The  Lord  Advocate  and  Mr.  Chancellor  <^ 
the  Exchequer.)  26th  June,  1860.  (207.)  Similar  proviaons  to  the  bill 
for  England. 

Senlable  Securiiiei  {Scotland). — To  regulate  the  Levying  and  Collection 
of  the  Inventory  Duty  payable  upon  Hentable  Securities  and  other  Property  ' 
in  Scotland.  (The  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.^    26th  June,  1860.     (206!) 

Dealer*  in  Marina  Stores. — For  r^ulating  the  Business  of  Dealers  in 
Marine  Stores.  (Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Scholefield.)  20th  June,  1860. 
(196.) 


Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  eearch  tJie  joumala  of  both 
Hoaeee  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  atcertain  and  report  on  the  praettce-of 
eaeh  Houee  with  regard  to  the  several  detcriptioTia  of  BiUa  imposing  or 
repealing  Taxea.     (4H.) 

Thb  committee  was  appointed  on  the  25th  May,  1860,  to  consist  of  twenty- 
<Hte  members,  viz.  Visconnt  Palmwston,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Walpole,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Estcourt,  Sir  GeoVge  Grey,  Sir 
John  Pat^ington,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Edward  Fleydell 
Bonverie,  Cwonel  Wilson  Patten,  Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Attom^-General,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Mr.  More  CFerrall,  Sir  Wil^m 
Heathcote,  Lord  Hotham,  and  Mr.  Collier. 

The  committee  sat  eleven  days.  They  resolved  that  a  summary  be 
made  of  precedents  of  proceedings  in  and  conferences  between  the  two 
Hooses  of  Parliament  from  the  year  1628,  on — 1.  Bills  of  supply  and  tax  ' 
bills ;  2.  Bills  for  appropriating  supplies;  3.  Public  bills  which  are  not 
strictly  bills  of  supply  or  tax  bills,  but  which  operate  as  a  charge  on  the 
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people ;  and  4.  Bills  for  altering  or  repealing  Acta  wluch  relate  to  sDpply 
taxes  or  charges.  After  the  consideration  orsuch  precedents,  Mr.  Walpole, 
the  chairman  of  committee,  and  Mr,  Bright  submitted  draft  reports.  On 
the  question,  that  the  draft  report  proposed  by  the  chairman  be  now- 
read  a  second  time,-  and  be  considered  paragraph  b^  paragraph,  an 
amendment  was  propOBed  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the  chairman,"  in  order 
to.  insert  ihe  wortu  "  Mr.  Bright,"  and  the  committee  divided,  when 
there  were  fourteen  for  the  chairman's  draft,  and  thtee  for  Mr.  Bri^^t's, 
viz.  Mr.  Bright,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  John  RnsselL 
The  draft  report  proposed  hj  the  chairman  was  then  read  a  second  tim^ 
and  considered  paragraph  by  paragraph  ;  and  after  considerable  discussion 
the  committee  agreed  on  the  following  report : — 

I.  Yonr  committee  have  searched  for  precedents  in  the  journals,  &om 
the  year  1628,  to  the  present  time,  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain  and 
'tepoti  on  the  practice  pnrsned  by  either  House  witli  regard  to  the  aeveral 
descriptions  of  bills  imposing  and  repealing  taxes.  The  pnctice  and  the 
mode  of  procedure  is  somewhat  different,  according  to  the  character  and 
object  of  those  bills.  Your  committee  have,  therefore,  for  the  sake  c^ 
clearness,  classified  the  same  chieflv  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  following 
heads: — I.  Bills  of  supply  and  tax  bills;  2.  Bills  for  appropriating  supplies; 
3.  Public  bills,  which  are  not  strictly  bilb  of  supply  or  tax  hills,  nut  which 
operate  as  a  tax  or  charge  on  the  people;  and,  4.  Bills  far  altering  ch: 
repealing  Acts  which  relat«  to  supply,  tax^,  or  charges.  Your  committee 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  cases 
only  in  which  the  Lords  have  interfered. 

II.  Your  committee  commenced  their<Bearch  with  the  year  1628 ;  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  the  previous  cases  are  most  ably  commented  on  in 
the  great  precedent  of  1671 ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  year  1628  is  the 
year  in  which  the  present  form  of  granting  the  supplies  may  be  said  to  have 
been  practically  established. 

BaU  of  Su^l^  and  Taa  BUU. 
The  Commons'  grant :  the  Lords'  assent. 

III.  The  most  ancient  manner  of  giving  aids  to  the  Crown  was  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  separately  from  each  other,  each  for  themselves  only, 
and  without  mutual  communication.  But  from  a  very  early  period  the 
Lords  and  Commons  joined  together,  and,  since  they  did  so,  the  funda- 
mental rule  has  always  been :  the  Commons'  grant;  the  Lords'  assent  In 
the  great  conferences  held  with  the  Lords  in  1640,  and  1671,  and  1691, 
reference  is  made  to  the  "  indemnity  of  the  Lords  and  Commons," 
9th  Henry  4th,  1407.  This  precedent  la  so  important  that  your  committee 
think  it  nght  to  give  it  in  full: — 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  Snd  day  of  December  [1407],  which  vai  the  lait  day  of  Farliaineirt, 
the  CominoDa  came  befim  the  King  and  ths  Lordi  in  Puliament,  and  there,  by  comnuuid 
of  the  King,  a  tchednle  of  Indemnity,  on  a  certain  altercation  that  had  happened  between 
the  Lordi  and  Commooi,  vai  read  ;  and  on  thin,  it  vu  camtsanded  by  the  King,  that  tba 
■aid  icbedule  ahould  be  entered  in  record  on  the  roll  of  ParliaineDt ;  the  tenonr  of  which 
(chedole  follow*  : — Be  it  nmembered  ihM,  on  Mondky,  the  2lBt  day  of  NoTember,  the  Ebng 
OUT  loTerelBn  lord  being  in  the  council  chambei  within  the  AbbeyofGlouceiler,  there  b^ng  in 
hii  presence  the  lord*  apiritual  and  temporal  In  tbia  present  Parliameat  auembled,  it  wa«  dii- 
couned  among  them  concerning  the  ttate  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  to  defend  it  against  Oie 
malice  of  enemies,  who,  on  etery  side,  are  threatening  the  Mid  kingdom  and  tlu  ftitfafiul 
subject*  thweof ;  and  that  this  malice  cannot  be  resisted  nnlw,  for  the  uf^nsrd  uid 
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d«fonc«  of  hb  Mid  kingdom,  oar  nTsrelgD  lord  the  King  have  in  thli  pt«*eiit  PuBanHot 
aoaw  coiuidenble  aid  and  aabtidr  granted  to  him.  And  oa  this,  the  ofbrenanwd  Lordi  Mk«d, 
tij  war  of  qnsitlon,— What  ud  would  aofflce  and  be  needfol  in  thii  ca«e  1  To  vhich  demand 
and  qneation  It  wu,  bj  the  tald  Lords,  •ererall}'  aniwered, — That,  conridering  the  necetiitj 
of  the  Kins  on  tba  one  hand,  and  the  povertj  of  Ms  people  on  the  other,  leu  aid  vonld  not 
suffice  than  a  tenth  and  a  half  from  tlvB  dtias  and  borooRht,  and  a  fifteenth  and  a  half  ttma 
the  other  laj  people ;  and,  besides,  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  the  inbsidj  of  wools,  hides, 
and  woollells,  and  of  three  shUUngs  of  tonnage,  and  twelre  pence  of  poundage,  from  the  next 
approaching  feast  of  St  Ulchael  till  the  feast  of,  St.  Michael  two  jrear*  next  ea*ala(r''~'}a 
which,  by  command  of  the  King,  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Commons  of  this  present  Parlia- 
meot,  ttiat  thej  should  came  to  come  before  the  King  and  the  said  Lords  a  certain  nnmber  of 
peraoos  of  th^r  bodj,  to  hear  and  report  to  their  companions  what  the;  should  have  ia 
command  from  onr  lord  the  Kin^  aforewid.  And  on  this,  the  said  Commons  sent  to  the 
preaence  of  the  Kiog  and  the  said  Lords,  twelTe  of  their  companions  ;  to  wh<mi,  by  com- 
niaiid  of  the  King,  the  aforesaid  question  was  declared,  together  with  the  answer  of  the  said 
Lords  severally  giren  to  the  same.  Which  replj  it  was  the  will  of  the  King  that  thef  ahonid 
tvport  to  tlie  remainder  of  their  companions  j  so  that  the/  shouU  t^e  step*  to  eonfbrm  to 
the  answer  of  the  Lords.  Which  report  lieing  made  to  the  said  Commons,  th^  were  greatly 
diatnrbed,  safiDg  and  affirming  that  it  was  in  great  pr^ndice  and  derogation  of  tlwr  liberties. 
And  since  oar  lord  the  King  had  become  aware  of  tliis,  nnt  wishing  that  anything  ahonid  be 
done  now,  or  in  time  to  come,  which  might  be  anywise  tamed  against  the  liberty  of  that 
eatate  for  which  they  have  come  to  Parliament,  nor  against  tlw  liberties  of  Oie  Lords 
aforesaid,  he  wills,  grants,  and  declares,  by  the  advice  and  aasent  of  the  said  Lords,  in 
manner  as  foUowa  : — That  ia  to  say : — that  it  1*  lawfal  for  the  Lords  to  consider  among 
thetnselTes,  in  this  present  Farliameot,  and  in  ereiy  other  in  time  to  come,  in  tiie  absmce  of 
the  King,  of  the  state  of  the  realm,  aod  of  the  remedies  needflit  fur  this.  And  in  like  manner 
it  ia  law^  for  the  Commons,  on  their  part,  to  consider  among  themselres  on  the  same  state 
and  remedies.  Prorided  always,  that  neither  the  Lords  on  their  part,  nor  the  Commons  on 
tliws,  should  make  any  report  to  our  svd  lord  the  King,  of  anv  grant,  granted  b7  ttie 
Common*  and  assented  to  by  the  Lords,  nor  of  the  diacoaaloDa  on  the  said  grant,  before  that 
the  ssJd  Lorda  and  Commons  are  of  one  assent  and  of  one  accord  in  that  matter  i  and  then 
in  mannei  and  fhrm  as  is  acettttomed,— that  Is  to  say,  by  tlie  month  of  the  SpeaJcer  of  the 
said  Commoos  for  the  time  li^g;  so  tliat  tlie  said  Li»ds  and  Commons  shall  be  agreed  with 
our  lord  the  King.  Besides  this,  the  King  wills,  with  the  assent  of  the  Lord*  aforew^,  that 
the  discussion  In  this  present  FarUament  bad  at  above,  ahoold  not  be  drawn  Into  an  example 
in  tiine  to  come,  nor  be  turned  to  the  pr^ndtce  or  derogation  of  tlie  Ubertlea  of  the  estate-for 
which  the  add  Commons  are  Dow  come,  nirither  in  this  present ,  ParliamEut  nor  In  any  other 
in  time  hereafter.  But  he  wills  that  th^,  and  all  the  other  estates  shonld  he  as  free  as  they 
were  before."  •  (flofls  of  Parlitamt,  9  Ben.  /F,  No.  !l.) 

ly.  It  was  in  1628  that  the  preamble  of  snpplj  bills  was  finally  fixed 
as  we  now  find  it:  "Most  gracioos  Sovereigo,  we  joui  Majesty's  most 
faithful  Commons  have  given  and  granted  to  yonr  Majesty."  On  the  7th 
j^nne  in  that  year,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Sir  £.  Coke,  Mr.  Glanville, 
Mr.  Selden,  and  many  others,  was  appointed  to  draw  the  preamble  of  the 
subsidy.  In  the  preamble,  as  so  drawn,  the  Commons  only  were  named, 
and  the  Lords  omitted.  To  that  omission  the  Lords  took  exception.  Con- 
ferences were  held,  but  the  Commons  adhered  to  their  own  form ;  "  for 
this  course  was  not  liked  in  this  bouse,  as  being  a  dangerous  example  in 
point  of  consequence."  Ultimately,  the  Lords  passed  the  biU  without 
altering  the  preamble,  but  contrary  to  usage,  they  retained  the  bill  in  their 
house,  to  "  which  much  exception  was  taken."  Nevertheless,  when  the 
King  came  to  "  prorogue  Parliament,  the  Speaker  presented  it,  praying 
his  Majesty's  royal  assent  unto  the  bills  passed  both  houses." 

y.  In  the  snort  parliament  of  1640,  the  King  having  come  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  demanded  a  present  supply,  the  Loras  requested  a 
conference,  which  was  held  on  the  25th  of  April.  A  qnestaon  ^rose 
wheUter  the  Lords  could  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  Commons  rela^ve 
to  the  precedency  which  supply  should  have  over  other  matters.  On  the 
27th  ot  April  the  Lords  expressed  to  the  Commons  their  opinion  tiiat,  in 
r^^rd  oP  the  nrgency  and  even  the  necessity  of  the  king's  affairs,  the 
Commons  should  begin  with  giving  the  King  a  supply,  and  a  conference 
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was  desired  on  that  aabject  The  conference  was  held,  after  which  Mr. 
Herbert,  the  solicitor-eeneral,  reported,  among  other  things,  that  the  Lords 
dt  the  conference  had  stated  that,  "  though  my  lords  would  not  meddle 
with  matters  of  snbsidj,  which  belong  natarally  and  properly  to  yon,  no, 
not  to  give  yqn  advice  therein,  but  have  utterly  declined  it,  yet,  being 
members  of  one  body,  and  subjects  of  the  same  kmg,  and  all  concerned  in 
the  common  safety,  and  in  their  du^  to  his  Maieatv,  and  in  their  zeal  and 
natural  love  to  their  country,  themselves,  and  their  posterity,  they  have 
declared  by  vote,  '  That  they  held  it  most  necessary  and  fit  that  the  matter 
of  supply  shonld  have  precedency  before  any  other  matter  or  consideration 
whatsoever;'  and,  therefore,  desired  a  conference  with  you,  to  let  yon 
know  their  reasons."  Upon  this  the  Commons  resolved,  "  that,  by  the 
matter  propounded  in  the  late  conference  with  the  Lords,  the  privileges  of 
this  house  are  violated."  And  turther,  "that  their  lordships'  voting,  pro- 
pounding, and  declaring,  touching  matters  of  supply  in  such  sort  as  is  ctMi- 
tained  in  this  report,  beiore  it  moved  from  this  house,  is  a  breach  of  privilege 
of  this  house." 

On  the  27tb  of  April  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address 
nnto  the  Lords  for  "  righting  their  privileges."  The  address  was  presMited 
by  Mr.  F^m,  at  a  conierence  held  on  the  28th  of  Aprih  In  this  address 
Mr.  Fym  said,  "  Tour  lordships,  in  the  last  conference,  have  been  pleased 
to  afiSrm,  that  the  matter  of  subsidy  and  supply  naturally  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  your  lordships  would  not  meddle  with  it,  no,  not  so 
much  as  to  give  advice ;  yet  after  you  were  pleased  to  declare,  that  yon 
have  voted  in  your  lordships'  house  that  it  was  most  necessary  and  fit  that 
matter  of  supply  should  have  precedency  of  all  other  business ;  and  this 
being  done,  your  lordships  would  fireely  join  with  them  in  all  things  con- 
cerning matter  of  religion,  proprie^  of  goods,  and  liberty  of  Parliament." 
On  the  same  day  the  Lords  resolved  by  the  major  part  of  the  votes,  thus : 
"  That,  by  their  lordships'  first  voting  (we  are  of  opinion  that  the  matter 
of  bis  Majesty's  supply  should  have  precedency,  and  be  resolved  of,  before 
any  other  matter  whatsoever),  was  no  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  The  address  of  Mr.  Pym  is  preserved  in  t£e  journals,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix ;  and  the  same  committee  tiiat  bad  been 
directed  to  prepare  the  aadress  vras,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  ordered  *'  to  take 
into  consideration  the  privileges  mentioned  in  the  last  conference  with  the 
Lords,  and  to  view  such  records  aa  might  any  way  concern  the  same,  and 
to  present  the  same  to  the  judgment  of  the  house,  to  consider  what  coarse 
to  take  for  the  preservation  of  tiie  same  privileges,"  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  journals  of  either  house  that  anything  furUier  was  done  in  the 
matter.  Parliament  having  been  dissolved  on  the  5th  of  May. 

VL  The  practice  which  had  been  settied  with  reference  to  the  preamble 
in  the  year  1628  was  confirmed  at  the  Restoration.  On  that  occasion,  the 
Commons  took  the  earliest  opp<irtnnity  of  asserting  tb^  privilege ;  fer  on 
the  2lBt  of  July,  1660,  when  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Loud  Chan- 
cellor Nottingham,  retorted  a  bill  for  continuance  of  the  customs  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  it  was  resolved  that  the  first  clause  in  this  bill  be 
thus  amend^,  namely,  "  The  Commons  assembled  do  give  and  grant  to 
your  Majesty  the  subsidies  hereafter  following,  most  humbly  praymg  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,"  &c.  This  bill,  having  been  read  a  third 
time,  was  carried  to  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Annesley  was  directed  "  to 
desire  the  Lords,  that  it  being  a  bill  concerning  money,  it  be  sent  back 
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to  the  Hntise  when  the  Lords  have  passed  it.  As  soon  as  it  had  passed 
the  Lords'  House,  it  appears  from  their  journals  that  a  message  was  sent 
to  the  Commons  "to  deliver  the  bill  to  them  which  their  lordships  had 
passed;"  and  it  further  appears  from  the  same  journals  that  the  Commons, 
oy  their  Speaker,  presented  it  to  the  King.  From  that  time  to  this,  the 
practice  with  regard  to  bills  of  supply  has  been  in  conformity  with  this 
precedent  The  Commons  alone  are  stated  in  the  pi'eamble  to  make  the 
grant  When  the  bill. has  passed  tlieir  house,  the  Commons  desire  the 
concurrence  of  the  Lords ;  when  it  has  passed  the  Lords,  a  message  is  sent 
to  the  Commons,  stating  that  the  Lords  have  agreed  to  it  The  bill  is 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Commons,  and  when  the  Commons  are  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  Queen  or  the  lords  commissioners,  the  Speaker  presents 
it  for  the  royal  assent. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  practice  with  regard  to  bills  of 
supply  as  thus  established  is  identical  witb  the  provisions  of  the  indemnity 
ordinance  in  1407,  as  explained  by  the  attorney-general  in  the  precedent 
of  1671.  "And  as  for  the  case  of  9  Henry  the  Fourth,"  he  therein  says, 
"  called  the  indemnity  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  tliese  things  are 
evidently  proved  by  it:" — "First,  that  it  was  a  grievance  to  the  Commons 
and  a  breach  of  their  liberties  to  demand  a  committee  to  confer  with  about 
aids.  Secondly,  that  the  Lords  ought  to  consider  by  tliemselves,  and  the 
Commons  by  themselves  apart  Thirdly,  that  no  report  should  be  made 
to  the  King  of  what  the  Commons  have  granted,  and  the  Lords  assented 
to,  till  the  matter  be  perfected  ;  so  that  a  plain  declaration  Is  made,  that 
the  Commons  grant,  and  the  Lords  assent  And,  fourthly,  that  the  gift 
ought  to  be  presented  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons." 

BilU  of  Suppl>/,  and  Tax  Bills. 
Practice  of  the  Commons  where  the  Lords  amend. 

VIL  In  the  seventeenth  century,  there  are  a  few  instances  where  the 
Lords  have  amended  bills  of  supply,  and  the  Commons  have  agreed  to  such 
amendments 

It  is  impossible,  in  all  cases,  to  ascertain  at  this  distance  of  time  the 
exact  nature  of  such  amendments.  In  some,  the  amendments  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  to  the  Peers  the  ancient  custom  of  assessing 
themselves  by  commissioaers  of  their  own ;  in  others,  the  amendments 
were  made  for  the  correction  of  clerical  errors,  or  in  furtherance  of  the 
intent  and  object  of  the  bill ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the  Commons  agreed, 
OD  special  grounds,  such  as  "  the  present  necessity  cast  upon  them  by  the 
shortness  of  the  session."  With  those  exceptions,  it  appears  from  the 
journals  that  this  house  has  reserved  to  itself  the  exclusive  power  over 
such  bills  by  not  allowing  any  alterations  of  a  substantial  character  to  be 
made  in  them.  Thus,  in  the  great  precedent  of  the  13th  of  April,  1671, 
where  the  reasons  -drawn  up  by  the  Attomey-General«  and  adopted  by  the 
Hooae,  are  stated  so  clearly  that  we  have  inserted  them  at  length  in  the 
appendix.  Amendments  and  clauses  were  sent  from  the  Lords  in  a  bill 
for  an  imposition  on  foreign  commodities.  On  that  hill  being  sent  back  to 
the  Commons,  this  house  resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  "  That  in  all  aids 
given  to  the  King  by  the  Commons,  the  rate  or  tax  ought  not  to  be  altered 
hj  the  Lords;"  and  on  the  third  conference  with  the  Lords  held,  and 
reported  to  the  Honse,  it  was  resolved — 
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"  Thur«d»y,  April  20. 
"Ttiii  conrerence  wai  d«i1red  hy  their  lotdnhlpt,  upon  the  rabject-nutteT  of  the  iMt 
conference,  concerning  the  Bill  for  ImpoBitiona  on  MerctiRiiiiise,  &c,  wherein  Che  Commnai 
communicated  to  the  Lords,  as  their  reaolution,  thnt  there  ia  n  fundamental  rijiht  in  that 
BoQW  alone,  in  bills  of  rates  and  impositioni  on  merchandiie,  as  to  the  matter,  the  measare, 
and  the  time.  And,  thoDgh  their  lordihips  had  neither  iva<on  nor  precedent  offered  hj  the 
CommonB,  to  hack  that  resolution  ;  but  were  told,  that  ihi«  was  a  right  «o  fiindamentaUr 
settled  in  the  Commons,  that  they  could  not  gire  reasons  for  it;  for  that  would  be  a  weakening 
of  the  Commons'  ri^ht  and  pririlege  ;  yet  the  Lord*,  in  PsrliamenE,  upon  fall  coniirteratioD 
thereof,  and  of  that  whole  conference,  are  come  to  this  resolution,  lumine  amirailieaite :  That 
the  power  exercised  by  the  House  of  Peers,  in  making  the  amendments  and  abatementa  in  the 
bill,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  an  additional  Imposition  on  sereral  Foreign  Commodities,  and 
for  EncouragemeDt  of  serenil  Commodiliet  and  Mana^tures  of  this  Kingdom,'  both  u  to 
the  matter,  measure,  and  time,  concerning  tbe  rales  and  impositions  on  merchaiidise,  ti  a 
fundamental,  inherent,  and  undoubted  right  of  tbc  House  of  Peers  ;  A^m  which  they  cannot 

Then  follow  the  Lord's  reasons,  with  the  Commons'  answer,  which 
deserve  special  considenitioQ.  On  the  22nd  of  April  it  was  uDanimoiisly 
resolved — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Honse  be  returned  to  Vt.  Attorney- General  far  his  great  pwni 
and  care  in  preparing  and  drawing  up  the  reasons,  delivered  to  the  Iciiia,  in  answer  to  thor 
reasons,  which  wai  by  him  performed  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  this  Hooie,  in  Tlndication 
of  tlieir  pririleKe,  and  just  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons  of  England.  AndHr.  Speaker 
did  a«»rdingly  detirer  the  thanks  of  the  Honse  to  Mr.  Attorney -General." 

Parliament  was  prorogued  the  same  day  till  16th  April,  1672. 

VIII.  Even  where  the  amendment  is  for  the  abatement  of  a  duty,  or 
merely  a  change  in  the  mode  of  collecting  it,  the  Commons  have  still 
insisted  on  their  privilege.  Thus,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1689,  the  Lords 
sent  down  ameudn^nts  to  a  bill  for  collecting  the  duty  upon  coffee,  tea,  and 
chocolate.  In  those  amendments,  certain  drawbacks  appear  t<>  have  been 
allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  those  commodities.  This  Honse  disagreed 
to  them,  nemine  contradicente ;  and  they  gave  as  part  of  their  reasons,  that 
*'  they  had  always  taken  it  for  their  undoubted  privilege  (of  which  they 
have  ever  been  jealous  and  tender),  that  in  all  aids  given  to  the  King  by 
the  Commons,  the  rat«  or  tax  ought  not  to  be  in  any  way  altered  by  the 
Lords."  And  they  add,  "  as  to  the  proviso  which  your  Loraships  have  sent 
to  the  Commons,  the  Commons  do  disagree  to  it,  and  for  that  do  refer  to 
their  first  reason ;  the  proviso  being  an  alteration  and  lessening  of  the  grant 
made  by  the  Commons."  To  this  the  Lords  reply  that  they  "  are  much 
surprised  at  the  asser^on  of  the  Commons,  that  in  all  aids  given  to  the 
King  by  the  Commons,  that  rata  or  tax  ought  not  to  be  any  way  altered  by ' 
the  Lords,  «nce  they  conceive  it  hath  always  been  their  undoubted  riffht, 
in  case  of  any  aids  given  to  the  King,  to  lessen  the  rate  or  tax  grantea  by 
the  Commons."  In  the  result,  the  Commons  adhered  to  their,  fwmer 
opinion,  and  negatived  the  amendments  nemirte  contradiceiUe.  The  same 
rule  hafi  been  also  applied  not  only  where  the  charge  ia  in  any  way  altered, 
but  also  where  the  Lords  have  endeavoured  to  change  the  mode  of  collecting 
it  Thus,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1692,  when  the  Lords  amended  a  land-tax 
bill,  by  providing  that  the  rates  or  taxes,  to  which  tbe  Peers  were  liable, 
shoold  be  received  by  collectors  to  be  nominated  by  themselves,  the 
Commons  disagreed  tjj  such  an  amendment,  stating  as  their  reasons  that  the 
right "  of  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown  is  ia  the  Commons  alone,  as  an 
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essential  part  of  their  constitution ;  and  the  limitation  of  all  snch  grants  as 
to  the  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time,  is  only  in  them,  which  is  bo  well 
known  to  be  fundamentallj  settled  in  them,  that  to  give  reasons  for  it  has 
betjD  esteemed  by  onr  ancestors  to  be  a  weakening  of  that  right  And  the 
clanae  sent  down  by  your  Lordships  is  a  manifest  invasion  thereof."  To 
this  the  Lords  reply,  "  They  conceive  that  the  making  of  amendments  and 
abatements  of  rat«s  in  Bills  of  Suppiv  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  fundamental,  inherent,  and  undoubted  right  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
from  which  their  Lordships  can  never  depart.  They  have,  therefore, 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  assert  it  upon  this  occasion.  But  considering 
that  a  difference  between  the  two  Honses  upon  this  bill  may  create  such 
delays  in  the  passing  of  it,  as  would  be  of  the  most  fatal  conseqnence  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  the  Lords  have  not  thought  convenient  at  this  time  to 
insist  upon  their  provisoes."  It  would  be  needless  to  quote  all  the  pre- 
cedents where  the  Lords  have  interfered,  by  amending  Supply  or  Tax  Bills, 
The  year  1678  furnishes,  as  shown  by  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moDS,  a  memorable  resolution  of  the  House  on  the  "  Rights  of  the  Commons 
in  granting  of  money."  It  is  a  report  of  a  committee,  appointed  from  the 
members,  who  had  managed  the  conference  on  a  "  Supply  Bill  for  dis- 
banding the  Forces"  which  had  been  returned  with  some  amendments. 
They  were  ordered  "  to  prepare  and  draw  up  a  '  state  of  the  rights  of  the 
Commons  in  granting  of  money.'"  This  resolution,  thus  prepared,  was 
agreed  to  by  tho  House,  and  is  as  follows:  "That  all  aids  and  supplies, 
and.  aids  to  his  Majesty  in  Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons ; 
and  all  bills  for  the  granting  of  any  such  aids  and  -supplies  ought  to  begin 
with  the  Commons ;  and  that  it  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  right  of  the 
Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint,  in  such  bills  the  ends,  purposes, 
considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications  of  such  grants, 
which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords."  (For 
other  precedents,  enforcing  this  rule,  see  App.  No.  34,  41,  44,  45.) 

IX.  The  Commons  have  so  steadily  adhered  to  this  rule,  tha^  even  in 
those  cases  where  they  have  allowed  amendments  for  the  mere  correction 
of  clerical  errors,  or  in  furtherance  of  the  object  and  intent  of  the  bill, 
they  have  nsually  directed  special  entries  to  be  made  in  the  journals 
recording  the  character  and  purpose  of  such  amendments.  Thus,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1693,  the  Lords  amended  a  bill  for  granting  an  aid  of  4s. 
in  the  pound,  by  altering  the  word  "  receipt,"  into  "  precept,"  and  by 
inserting  the  word,  "  to,"  which  had  been  unintentionally  omitted,  and  by 
leaving  out  the  word,  *'  any,"  which  was  a  mere  redundancy,  through 
mistake  of  the  clerk.  The  Commons  agreed  to  the  amendments ;  but  they 
ordered  that  "  the  said  amendments  he  particularly  entered  in  the  journals, 
to  the  end  that  the  nature  of  tlie  ^aid  amendments  may  appear."  So, 
where  the  words,  "  Great  Britain,"  were  inserted,  by  mistake,  for  the  word, 
"  England,"  the  Lords  amendments  were  agreed  to,  "  It  appearing  that  the 
word  '  England,'  was  originally  in  the  bill  when  presented  to  this  House, 
and  that  the  same  had  not  been  altered  in  an^  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  in  respect  to  the  bill."  So  too,  likewise,  where  the 
title  1^  been  altered,  the  Lords'  amendment  was  agreed  to,  "  It  appearing 
that  the  said  amendments  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  title 
agree  with  the  context  of  the  bill." 

X  Where  the  Lords  have  altered  a  Bill  of  Supply,  the  former  practice 
of  the  Commons  was  either  to  disagree  to  the  amendments,  and  so  give  the 
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Lords  the  opportanity  of  waiving  such  ameDdmeate,  or  else  to  laj  the  bill 
aside.  Thus  on  the  8th  of  April,  1700,  when  amendments  were  made  in 
the  Land  Tax  and  Irish  Forfeitures  Bill,  although  those  amendments;  as 
stated  by  the  Lords,  did  not  relate  to  "  Aids  and  Supplies  granted  to  his 
Majesty  in  Parliament,"  the  Commons  state  the  following  reasons  for 
insisting  on  their  riglit,  and  their  mode  of  enforcing  it, "  for  that  all  ^ds 
and  supplies  granted  to  his  Majesty  in  Parliament  are  the  sole  and  entire 
gift  of  the  Commons ;  and  as  all  bills  for  the  granting  such  aids  and 
supplies  begin  with  the  Commons,  so  it  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  right 
of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint,  in  such  bills,  the  ends  and 
purposes,  considerations,  limitations,  and  qualiHcations  of  such  grants,  which 
ought  not  to  he  changed  or  altered  by  your  Lordships.  This  is  well  known 
to  be  snch  a  fundamental  right  of  the  Commons  that  to  give  reasons  for  it 
has  been  esteemed  by  our  ancestors  to  be  a  weakening  of  that  right.  The 
Commons,  therefore,  leave  the  bill  and  the  ameildments  with  your  Lord- 
ships, t^ether  witK  the  ill  consequences  that  attend  the  not  passing  this 
bill."  The  last  proceeding  in  this  matter  was  a  free  conference  on  the 
nth  of  April,  and  a  prorogation  of  Parliament  took  place  on  the  same 
day.  In  some  cases,  where  a  similar  controversy  arose,  the  ditference 
terminated  either  in  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  or  in  no  further  pro- 
ceedings being  taken  on  the  Dills.  On  other  occasions  the  Lords  nave 
frequently  given  way,  and  so  the  diiSculties  which  might  have  arisen  have 
been  avoided.  Thus  on  the  10th  of  April,  1677,  the  Lords  made  amend- 
ments to  a  Supply  Bill,  which  the  Commons  disagreed  to ;  a  free  conference 
was  held,  and  ^er  such  conference  it  was  oixlered  that  such  members  as 
did  manage  it  "  do  search  the  journals  for  precedents,  touciiing  adbering  to 
bills."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  question  being  put,  to  agree 
to  the  amendments  sent  from  the  Lords,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  But 
two  days  afterwards  a  message  came  from  the  Lords,  stating  that  they 
agreed  to  leave  out  their  aniendments ;  and  so  the  bill  was  carried. 

XI.  In  later  times,  instead  of  disagreeing  with  the  Lords'  amendments, 
the  usual  course  has  heen  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  them,  or  to  reject 
the  bill  at  once,  or  to  lay  it  aside.  The  last  of  tliese  courses  was  sometimes 
taken  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  On  the  24th  March,  1670-1, 
when  amendments  came  from  the  Lords  to  a  bill  for  laying  a  daty  on 
brandy,  it  is  recorded  in  the  journals  that  these  amendments  "  being  for 
laving  an  imposition  on  the  people  is  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  this  Hoose 
wnere  all  impositions  on  the  people  ought  to  begin ;  therefore,  the  House 
did  think  fit  to  lay  the  said  bill  and  amendments  aside."  And  on  the 
3rd  June,  1772,  when  a  message  came  from  the  Lords  retoi-ning  a.  bill, 
intituled,  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com," 
with  an  amendment  made  in  the  L<)rds,  that  no  bounty  should  be  paid  on 
exported  com,  it  was  "  resolved,  netnine  contradicente,  that  the  said  bill, 
with  the  amendments,  he  rejected."  [For  other  cases  in  which  a  similar 
course  has  been  pursued,  see  Appendix,  Na  47,  50,  52,  92,  95,  99,  111, 
112,164.]  . 

XII.  Although  such  bills,  when  amended  by  the  Lords,  are  usually  laid 
aside  by  the  Commons,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  object  of  them  has  been 
lost  Where  the  Commons  have  desired  to  concur  in  the  substance  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Lords,  they  have  asserted  tlieir  privilege  by  laying 
aside  the  amended  bill,  and  have  sent  to  the  Lords  a  new  bill,  containing 
the  amendment  made  by  the  Lords.     {See  paragraphs  XVII.  and  XX.) 
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Bilk  of  Supplt/  and  Tax  Bilk. 
Practice  of  the  Commons  where  the  Lords  do  notpass  tlie  BilL 
XIII.  By  a  resolution  of  ttie  House  of  Commons,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  it  was  laid  down  that,  "according  to  the  ancient  libeities  and 
privileges  of  this  House,  a  conference  is  to  be  required  by  the  court,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  conference  demanded,  shall  be  posseased  of  the  bill.** 
When  the  Lords,  therefore,  do  not  return  the  bill,  the  Commons  have  lost 
all  power  over  it,  and  have  no  direct  means,  by  conference  or  otherwise,  of 
coming  to  any  agreement  upon  it.  According  to  the  search  that  has  been 
made  in  the  journals,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  supply  bill  having  been 
actually  r^ected  or  postponed  by  the  Lords  prioi'  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Before  that  Hme,  amendments  were  made,  and  conlerences  held, 
which  nsually  terminated  as  above  pointed  out.  The  tirst  instance  in 
which  a  supply  or  tax  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  occurred  in  the 
year  1708.  The  bill,  in  that  case,  was  intituled  "  An  Act  for  laying  a 
further  Duty  on  Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam  imported  into  this  Kingdom." 
It  was  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolution  of  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
on  the  2jth  of  February,  1707  (O.  S.),  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Commons 
towards  raising  the  supply  granted  to  his  Majesty.  This  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Lords,  and  it  was  ordered  by  them,  "  That  the  said  bill  shall  be  and 
hereby  is  rejected."  On  the  21st  January,  1752,  Mr.  Charlton  reported 
from  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider 
further  of  ways  and  means  for  raising  the  supply  granted  to  his  Majesty, 
"  That  from  and  after  the  29th  of  September,  1752,  the  sam  of  40«.  shall 
be  paid  to  his  Majesty  for  a  licence  to  be  taken  out  yearly  for  every  person 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  broker,  dealing  in  second-hand  goods,  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,"  The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords,  read  there  a 
second  time,  and  committed  for  the  24tl(  March;  but  on  the  21st,  after 
debate,  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  House  be  put  into  committee  on  the  said 
bill  on  that  day  fortnight,"  The  bill  was  consequently  lost,  as  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  tiie  26th.  On  the  20th  April,  1790,  a  bill  intituled 
*'  All  Act  ior  granting  to  his  Majesty  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  lie  raised 
by  a  lottery,"  was  brought  into  the  Commons,  on  the  resolution  of  a  com- 
mittee of  supply.  On  the  20tfa  May  it  was  sent  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords 
amended  it,  and  on  the  3rd  June  it  was  ordered  by  them,  "  That  the  report 
of  the  amendments  be  taken  into  consideration  on  that  day  three  months." 
A  new  bill  was  afterwards  brought  up  from  the  Commons,  and  {^issed. 
On  the  12th  of  June,  1827,  a  bill,  intituled  "  An  Act  tor  granting  DuUes 
of  Customs  on  Com,"  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
ordered  by  the  Lords  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  the  15th  June.  The  bill 
was  abandoned  by  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  consequence 
of  an  amendment  which  had  been  made  in  committee,  and  affirmed  on 
report  This  amendment  was  to  the  effect  that  no  foreign  grain  in  bond 
should  be  taken  out  of  bond  until  the  average  price  of  wheat  should  have 
reached  66s.  a  quarter.  On  the  19th  June,  a  second  bill  was  brought  in 
by  the  Commons  upon  a  resolution,  "that  all  com  and  grain,  &c.,  now 
in  warehouse,  or  which  may  be  reputed  to  be  warehoused,  on  or  before 
the  1st  July,  may  at  any  time  before  the  Ist  of  May,  1828,  be  imported 
upon  payment  of  the  duties  following,  &c."  The  duties  were  the  same  as 
those  m  the  former  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Commons.  The  new  bill  did  not 
embody  the  Lords'  amendments,  but  effected  a  temporary'  arrangement 
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The  new  bill  went  to  the  Lords,  and  was  passed  into  a  law.  On  the 
28th  Jaij,  1854,  a  bill  to  alter  the  mode  of  providing  for  certain  "  expenses 
now  charged  upon  certain  branches  of  the  public  and  hereditary  revenaes, 
and  npon  the  Conaolidated  Fund"  was  amended  in  committee  by  the 
Lords,  and  the  report  of  the  amendments  was  ordered  by  them  to  be 
received  on  that  day  three  months.  The  amendments  consisted  of  the 
transfer  of  certain  salaries  and  payments  which,  under  Schedule  B,  were 
to  be  provided  for  by  annual  vote,  to  Schedule  A,  under  which  those 
salaries  and  payments  were  to  remain  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
On  the  Slst  of  July  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  inspect 
the  Lords'  journals  with  relation  to  any  proceedings  upon  that  bill,  and  to 
make  report  thereof  to  the  House.  Report  was  made  on  the  same  day>  and 
a  new  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Commons,  embodying  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments, and  that  bill  oecame  law  on  the  lOth  August^  1854. 

Sills  of  Supply  and  Tax  Billt. 
Prac&x  of  the  Lords  when  the  Commons  Annex  or  Tax. 
XIV.  When  the  Commons  have  annexed  to  a  bill  of  aid  or  supply  any 
clause  or  clauses  of  which  the  matter  is  foreign  to  the  bill,  the  Lords  have 
claimed  the  right  of  amending  it  in  that  behalf,  or  of  rejecting  it.  Thus  in 
a  bill  already  referred  to,  "  the  Land  Tax  and  Irish  Forleitares  Bill,"  of  the 
year  1700,  it  appears  that  the  Commons  had  inserted  clauses  which  created 
an  incapacity  in  tlie  commissioners  or  managers  of  the  excise  for  sitting  in 
that  Parliament.  The  Lords  amended;  the  Commons  disagreed,  and 
claimed  their  privUege,  Conferences  were  held,  and  among  the  reasons 
aasigned  by  the  Lords  for  their  ameDdments,  is  the  following ;  "  Because 
the  qualification  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  is  a  thing,  if  proper  to 
be  meddled  with  at  all,  that  hath  been  thought  fit  by  the  Commons  to  be  in 
a  hill  by  itself:  and  the  joining  together  in  a  money  bill  things  so  totally 
contrary  to  the  methods  of  raising  money,  and  to  the  quantity  or  quah- 
ficatioDs  of  the  sums  to  be  raised,  is  wholly  destructive  of  the  freedom  of 
debates,  dangerous  to  the  privileges  of  the  Lords  and  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  For  by  this  means,  things  of  the  last  ill  consequence  to  the 
nation  may  be  brought  into  money  bills,  and  yet  neither  the  Lords,  nor  the 
Crown,  be  able  to  give  their  negative  to  them  without  hazarding  the  public 
peace  and  security."  Notwithstanding  these  reasons,  the  Commons  resolved, 
nemine  contradicente,  to  insist  upon  their  disagreement  with  the  Lords  in 
the  said  amendments.  A  free  conference  was  afterwards  desired  and  held, 
bnt  the  Commons  adhered  to  their  former  reasons,  and  declined  to  enter 
into  any  debates  of  the  Lords'  reason.  This  took  place  on  the  Ilth  of 
April,  and  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  same  day.  This  question  was 
formally  taken  up  by  the  Lords  on  the  9th  of  December,  1702,  when  they 
made  the  following  declaration,  which  was  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  roll 
of  standing  orders :  "  That  the  annexing  any  clause  or  clauses  to  a  bill  of 
aid  or  supply,  the  matter  of  which  was  foreign  to  and  different  from  the  said 
bill  of  aid  or  supply,  is  unparliamentary,  and  t«nds  to  destruction  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Government. "  In  some  cases,  they  have  not  insisted  on 
their  standing  orders ;  in  others  they  have  insisted. 

Bills  for  the  Appropriation  of  Supplies. 
XY.  The  appropriation  (a)  of  supplies  to  specified  heads  of  expenditure 
was  introduced  m  ^e  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and  generally,  though 
[w] 
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not  in  every  instance,  it  was  adopted  by  Parliament.  The  practice  with 
regard  to  it  assumed,  substantially,  its  present  form  in  the  reiffn  of  William 
the  Third ;  and,  as  the  bill,  by  which  the  appropriation  is  made,  enacts  tbat 
the  uds  and  supplies  enumerated  therein  shall  not  be  issued  or  applied  to 
any  use,  intent,  or  purpose,  other  than  those  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  the 
constitutioQal  mages  with  respect  to  these  bills  are  the  same  as  those  above 
adverted  to  with  respect  to  supply  bills  ;  it  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
the  act  of  the  Commons  only ;  it  is  sent  up  to  ^e  Lords  for  their  assent ;  it 
is  returned  by  that  Home  into  tiie  charge  of  the  Commons ;  and  when  the 
Commons  are  summoned  to  attend  her  Majesty  or  the  Lords  Commissioners 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  it  is  carried,  with  the  supply  bUls,  to  the  bar  of  their 
House  by  the  Speaker,  and  there  presented  by  him  for  the  Royal  assent 
Although  the  Lords  have  in  some  instances  rejected  bills  for  specific  appro- 
priation of  supplies,  -they  appear  to  have  uniformly  passed  the  General 
Appropriation  Bill  at  the  end  of  the  session  without  any  amendment. 

Public  BUU  which  operate  at  a  Charge  on  the  People. 

XVI.  While  the  controversy  was  going  on  respecting  supply  and  tax 
bills,  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  question  arose 
whether  other  bills  which  were  not  strictly  bills  of  supply,  or  tax  bills,"  but 
which  would  operate  as  a  charge  on  the  people,  could,  or  could  not  originate 
in  the  Lords.     Thus,  in  the  year  1661,  a  bill  came  down  from  the  Lords  to 


the  Commons,  intituled  a  Bill  for  Paving,  Repairing,  or  Amending  the 
Streets  and  Highways  of  Westminster.  But  the  House,  "  observing  that 
the  said  bill  was  ,to  alter  the  course  of  law  in  part,  and  to  lay  a  charge  upon 


the  people ;  and  conceiving  that  it  is  a  privilege  inherent  in  this  House,  that 
bills  of  that  nature  ought  first  to  be  comidered  here ;  it  was  ordered  that 
the  said  bill  be  laid  asiae  ;  and  that  the  Lords  be  acquainted  therewith,  and 
with  the  reasons  inducing  the  Home  thereunto."  So,  on  the  1 7th  of  May, 
1662,  the  Lords  returned,  with  amendments,  a  highways  bill,  by  inserting 
two  provisoes  concerning  the  erecting  and  repairing  two  bridges.  These 
provisoes  were  disagreed  to  by  the  Commons ;  and  jt  was  ordered,  "  That 
It  be  insisted  on,  &r  a  reason  of  the  dissent  of  this  Hoose  to  these  provisoes, 
because  the  provisoes  are  to  lay  a  charge  on  the  people,  which  onght  not  to 
b^in  with  the  Lords,  but  in  this  House :  and,  although  it  be  but  a  part  of 
the  kingdom,  yet,  br  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  extended  to  the  whole." 
Upon  a  conference  tJie  Loi*ds  eave  way.  So,  on  the  15th  February,  1664, 
an  engrossed  bill,  sent  from  tiie  Lords,  "  for  Regulating  and  Ordering  of 
Buildings,  and  for  Amending  of  Highways  in  Towns,"  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  aside,  "  it  appearing  that  the  said  hill  was  to  impose  and  continue  & 
tax  upon  the  people  which  ought  to  have  begun  in  tliis  House."  It  was  in- 
sisted, on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  that  alt  Bills  which  would  operate  as  a 
charge  on  the  people  mnst  as  much  begin  in  their  House  as  bills  of  supply 
and  tax  bills.  The  same  principle  was  applied  to  pecuniary  penalties  or 
forfeitures;  for  the  Commons  have  insisted  that  the  Lords  cannot  originate 
or  alter  sach  penalties  or  forfeitures,  or  alter  the  application  or  distri- 
bntaoii  of  them,  or  the  quantum  of  any  toll  or  rate,  or  tbe  disposition  or 
duration  of  it,  or  the  persons,  commissioners,  or  collectors  appointed  to 


The  5^  of  January,  1690,  the  Lords  amended  a  bill  for  suspending 
during  the  war  with  France  the  Navigation  and  Com  Acts,  by  imposing  a 
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penalty  of  iOL  on  any  person  who  should  conceal,  hide,  or  rescue  a  BritiBh 
seaman.  The  Commons  disagreed  on  the  ground  of  privilc^ ;  several 
conferences  took  place,  hut  they  were  interrupted  by  an  adjournment,  and 
afterwards  bj  a  prorogation,  without  any  settlement  of  the  matter  in 
difference.  Again,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1691,  the  Commons,  after  a 
conference,  disagreed  to  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  in  a  bill  for 
punishing  mutineers  and  deserters,  the  reason  assigned  being  "  that  it  is 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Commons  only  to  appoint  pecnniaiT  mulcts  and 
the  distribution  of  them."  The  proceedings  in  tnis  case,  like  the  last,  were 
interrupted  by  a  prorogation.  Several  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  occurred 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century.  The  Lords  insisted  on 
their  right  to  make  such  amendments,  and  the  Commons  denied  it ;  but  as 
the  Commons  would  not  agree  to  such  amendments,  the  bills  were  either  lost, 
or  the  Lords  ultimately  gave  way.  So  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
duties  were  to  be  collected.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1696,  the  Lords 
amended  a  Bill  "  for  regulating  the  ill  state  of  the  coin  in  the  kingdom,"  by 

fiving  a  longer  time  to  receivers  and  collectors  to  pay  into  the  Exchequer 
ammered  money.  The  Commons  disacreed,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Lords  could  not  make  any  amendment  which  "  is  to  be  a  charge  upon  the 
people."  The  Lords  did  not  assist  on  their  amendment,  and  the  bill  passed. 
The  same  rule  was  also  applied  to  fees  as  well  as  to  penalties ;  and  that 
equally  whether  bills  were  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature.  Latterly,  indeed, 
tluit  rule  has  been  relaxed,  when  the  penalty  relates  to  the  punishment  or 
prevention  of  offences;  for,  by  the  standing  order  of  the  Commons  made  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  1831,  it  was  ordered,  "That  if  in  any  bill  which,  having 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  shall  be  sent  down  to  this  House  for  their  con- 
currence, or  in  any  bill  which,  having  passed  this  House,  shall  be  returned 
by  the  Lords  with  amendments,  it  shall  appear  that  any  pecuniary  penal^ 
or  forfeiture  is  thereby  imposed,  varied,  or  taken  away,  the  Speaker  shall, 
before  the  second  readmg  of  such  bill  or  amendments,  report  to  the  House 
his  opinion  whether  the  object  thereof  is  to  impose,  vary,  or  take  away  any 
pecuniaiy  charge  or  burthen  on  the  subject ;  or  whether  the  same  relates 
only  to  the  punishment  or  prevention  of  offences ;  and  the  Honse  shall  there- 
upon determine  whether  it  may  be  expedient,  in  such  particular  case,  to  insist 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  privilege  to  originate  all  such  provisions  respect- 
ing pecuniary  penalties  or  forfeitures."  By  a  more  recent  standing  order, 
nuide  on  the  24th  of  July,  1849,  a  fiirther  amendment  has  been  made  in  the 
rule  upon  which  the  House  at  present  acta,  for  by  that  standing  order  it  was 
ordered,  "  That  with  respect  to  any  bill  brought  to  this  House  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  returned  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  this  House,  with 
amendments,  whereby  any  pecuniary  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  fee  shall  be 
authorized,  imposed,  appropriated,  regulated,  varied,  or  extinguished,  this 
House  will  not  insist  on  its  ancient  and  nndonbted  privileges,  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: — 1.  When  the  object  of  such  pecuniary  penalty  or  forfeiture  is 
to  secure  the  execution  of  the  Act,  or  the  punishment  or  po^vention  of 
offences.  2.  Where  snch  fees  are  imposed  in  respect  of  benefit  taken  or 
service  rendered,  linder  the  Act,  and  in  order  to  the  execution  of  the  Act, 
and  are  not  made  payable  into  the  treasury  or  exchequer,  or  in  aid  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  do  not  form  the  ground  of  public  accounting  by  the 
parties  receiving  the  same,  either  in  respect  of  deficit  or  surplus.  3.  When 
such  bill  shall  be  a  private  bill  for  a  local  or  personal  Act" 
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Public  Charge  BiJh. 

Practice  o/th«  Comtiumi  u&en  the  Lord$  tmtettd,  potl^ne,  or  ejecL 

XVIL  With  regard  to  those  billa  wMch  operate  as  a  charge  on  the  people 
the  practice  of  the  Commona  ia  subBtant^ally  the  same  as  that  which  is 
obflured  in  biUs  of  supplj  and  tax  bills.  The  form  of  the  bill  and  the  mode 
of  procedure  ia  different  trom  that  in  bills  of  snppljr;  and  the  Lord^  may, 
without  objection  from  the  Commons,  make  amendments  in  those  proviaions 
which  do  not  concern  &e  charge,  or  the  mode  of  levring  it,  or  its  duration 
or  distribation,  or  the  management  or  collection  of  it.  In  other  respects, 
the  pracdce  is  identical  in  both  classea  of  cases.  As  a  general  role,  when 
the  Lords  otherwise  amend,  the  practice  of  the  Commons  has  been  either  to 
poB^ne  the  consideration  of  such  amendments,  or  to  diaa^ree,  and  by  disar- 

ring,  to  invite  reconsideration  on  the  part  of  the  Lords,  or  to  lay  aside 
bill,  without  taking  any  farther  proceedings  upon  it;  and,  in  some 
instances,  when  the  bill  oas  been  laid  aside,  the  practice  has  been  to  bring 
in  a  new  bill,  embodying  or  not  embodying,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Lord? 
■meDdmenta.  The  earUer  practice  was  to  disagree  to  the  amendmenta,  and 
to  inrite  a  reconsideration  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  Lords.  Thus,  on  the 
■tlhof  December,  1692,  the  Lords  made  amendments  in  the  Occasional 
Confonnity  Bill,  hy  altering  the  penalties  which  the  Commons  had  imposed. 
To  these  amendments  the  Commons  disagreed;  a  conference  was  desired, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  to  be  assigned  ay  the  Commons  waa, "  Because 
(though  many  other  reasons  might  be  offered,  firom  which  the  Commons 
can  nerer  depart ;  yet,  at  this  time,  they  think  it  sufficient  to  aay)  that  the 
penalties  lefl  out  by  your  Lordships  in  tnis  amendment  are  reasonable,  and 
no  more  than  what  are  necessary  to  make  this  bill  effectnaL"  The  managers 
report,  "  That  ihey  had  given  tne  Lords  the  reasons  for  disagreeing  to  the 
nid  amendments,  and  had  lett  the  bill  and  amendments  with  the  Lords." 
The  conference  was  held ;  the  Commons  insiBted  on  their  disagreement ;  and 
in  thiB,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  no  further  proceedings 
were  taken  on  the  bill,  the  differences  having  been  sometimes  terminated  by 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  in  others,  again,  the  Lords  gsve  way. 
Latterly,  the  Commons  have  occasionally  disagreed  to  an  amenoment,  on 
the  lole  groond  of  privilege,  without  offering  other  reasons ;  but  the  more 
ntoal  practice  has  been  to  lay  the  bill  aside  at  once,  of  which  the  Poor  Rate 
Bill  in  1836,  and  the  County  Bridges  Bill  in  1841  may  be  cited  as 
usmplea.  Not  nnirequently  when  that  haa  been  done,  new  billa  have 
been  Drought  in  for  carrying  into  effect  the  same  object,  some  of  which 
embodied  Uie  Lords'  amendments  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Prtoatt  Bille  tnvolving  a  Charge, 

PraeUce  of  the  Commoiu. 

XYIIL  In  part  T.  of  the  Appendix  hereto  will  be  found  a  list  of  private 
billi,  which  involved  or  related  to  some  charge  on  the  people,  and  when  the 
Loids  have  attempted  to  amend  them,  it  wUl  be  seen  tlut  the  practice  of 
the  Conuuons  is  sto}ngly  confirmatory  of  that  right  which  they  have  always 
uiiiited  apon  c^  origmating,  imposing,  or  in  any  way  altering  any  of  such 
SXBIE8  A.  II  [»] 
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chu^B.  Bat  by  r  Btanding  order,  dated  27th  JnFf,  1858,  it  is  ordared, 
"  Tluit  this  Hoose  will  not  inMst  on  ita  privil^es  with  regard  to  any  clansea 
in  privftte  bills  sent  down  from  the  House  of  Lords,  whicn  refer  to  tolls  and 
charges  for  servico  performed,  and  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  tax." 

BilUfor  npeaUng  or  alierinff  any  Latoi  rela^ng  to  Supply,  Taxts,  or  Chargtt 
upon  the  People. 

XIX.  Having  now  disposed  of  the  first  branch  of  the  inqniry,  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  yonr  committee  wdl  proceed 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  mqniry,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  repeal  of 
taxes.  The  rales  with  reference  to  this  dass  of  bQle  are  almost  identical 
with  those  which  are  applicable  to  the  other  classes.  Two  of  these  roles 
are,  first,  that  bills  for  repealing  taxes  or  charges  of  the  people,  like  bills  for 
imposing  such  taxes  or  charges,  ought  always  to  originate  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons:  and,  secondly,  that  the  Commons  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
amended  in  the  Lords,  except  where  the  amendments  are  for  the  cor- 
rection of  clerical  errors,  or  in  furtherance  of  the  intent  and  objects  of 
the  bill. 

XX.  When  the  Lords  have  amended,  the  Commons  have  disagreed  to 
such  amendments,  and  the  bill  has  been  lost,  or  the  Lords  have  given  way. 
Thus,  in  tJie  year  1699,  the  Lords  amended  a  bill,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for 
making  more  effectual  an  Act  to  restore  the  Market  of  Blackwell  Hall  to 
the  Clothiers,  and  for  regulating  the  Factors  there."  The  amendment  was 
an  addition  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  as  follows :  "  And  that  all  such  goods  as 
shall  be  brought  to  the  City  of  London  be  brought  onto  Blackwell  Hall, 
there  to  remain  until  the  duties  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  children  in 
Christ's  Hospital  be  paid  for  the  same."  The  Commons  disagreed,  and  a 
conference  was  desired.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the  Commons  as^gned  as 
part  of  the  reasons,  that  "  the  amendment  would  create  a  charge  nptm  the 
people,  which  the  Commons  can  by  no  means  allow  to  arise  'but  m  their 
House."  On  the  20th  of  April  the  conference  was  held,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
May  a  message  was  sent  to  ihe  Lords  "  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  bilL" 
No  iorther  proceedings,  however,  were  taken  upon  it,  and  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  4th  of  May.  Again,  in  the  year  1706,  the.  Lords  amended 
a  bill  intituled  "  An  Act  to  repeal  a  Clause  in  an  Act  of  the  7th  year  of 
the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  for  amending  and  repairing  the  Highways." 
The  Commons  disagreed.  A  conference  was  held.  The  reason  assigned 
for  disagreement  by  the  Commons  was,  "  that  one  of  the  amendments 
would  impose  a  new  tax  on  the  subject."  The  Lords  waived  their  amend- 
ment. Similar  cases  with  similar  results  occurred  in  1700,  1709,  1715, 
and  even  as  late  as  1834.  Sometimes,  when  the  Lords  have  amended,  the 
di£Eerence  has  been  terminated  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  or  by  do 
further  proceedings  being  taken  upon  the  bill.  Sometimes  the  bill  has 
been  simply  laid  aside  by  the  Commons ;  and  in  other  cases  the  bill  has 
been  laid  aside,  but  new  bills  have  been  brought  in,  embodying  occasionally 
the  Lords'  amendments.  When  the  Commons  have  agreed  to  the  Leads' 
amendments,  such  amendments  have  been  usually  made  for  the  correc- 
tion of  clerical  errors,  or  in  fiutherance  of  the  intent  and  objecte  of 
thebilL 
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suit  for  repealing  or  alterini/  anyXawa  relating  to  Supphf,  Taxes,  or  Charges 
upon  the  People. 

Fractiee  of  tKe  Commona  when  the  Lorda  postpone  or  refeO. 

XXI.  With  regard  to  those  cases  where  the  Lords  have  rejected  or  post- 
poned bills  for  repealing  or  altering  taxes  or  charees  upon  the  people,  the 
practice  has  been  as  follows.  The  earliest  case  under  this  head  occurred  in 
the  year  1714.  There  the  bill  was  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  wine  merchants 
ia  payment  of  their  bonds.  It  was  founded  on  a  petition  of  several 
memiants,  which  on  the  10th  of  April  had  been  referred  to  the  committee 
of  supply.  On  the  12th  of  April  it  was  reported  by  the  chairman  from 
the  committee  of  supply,  that  they  had  considered  the  matter  of  the  petition 
to  them  referred,  and  had  direct^  him  to  more  tiie  House,  that  leave  may 
be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  was  negatived  by  the  Lorda  on 
the  question,  "  That  the  bill  do  pass,"  and  notiu^  further  was  done  upon 
it.  In  the  following  year,  a  similar  bill,  intitulea  "  An  Act  for  relief  of 
Merchants,  Importers  of  Tobacco  and  Wine,  concerned  in  Bonds  given  for 
part  of  the  Duties  on  the  same,"  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1758,  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  brought  A:om  the 
Commons,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  discontinue  for  a  limited  time  the  Duties 
payable  upon  Tallow  imported  &om  Ireland,"  was  ordered  by  the  Lords  to 
be  put  on  till  that  day  two  months.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
20th  of  June.  On  the  15th  of  June,  17&7,  a  bill,  intituled  "  An  Act  to 
allow  for  a  limited  time  the  free  importation  of  Salted  Meat  and  Butter 
into  this  Kingdom  fi^m  any  place,  except  Ireland,"  was  brought  from  the 
Commons ;  and  on  the  26m  of  June  it  was  ordered  by  the  Lords  that  the 
House  be  put  into  Committee  on  the  said  bill  that  day  two  months.  Parlia-  . 
ment  was  prorogued  on  the  2nd  of  July.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1781,  a 
"  Bill  for  extending  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  which  relate  to  the  reducing  the  Duties 
on  Foul  Salt  ns(»  for  Manure,  to  Foul  Salt  to  be  used  in  making  Marine 
Add  and  Fixed  Fossil  or  Mineral  Alkali,"  was  ordered  by  the  Lords  to  he 
read  a  second  time  on  that  dav  three  months.  The  Act  here  referred  to 
was  the  8  George  the  Thii-d,  cap,  25,  and,  though  without  the  supply 
.  preamble,  it  was  founded  on  the  resolution  of  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means  for  raising  a  supply,  to  be  granted  to  his  Majesty.  On  the  13tii  of 
June,  1808,  the  Act  43  George  the  Third,  cap.  68,  having  been  ordered  to 
be  read,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
the  duties  on  coals  carried  coastwise.  The  Act  was  a  supply  Act  Founded 
on  this  resolution,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  repeal  these  duties,  and  for 

f  ranting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons  on  the 
2nd^Juna  On  the  29th  of  June,  it  was  put  off  by  the  Lords  for  three 
months  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  6th  of  July.  On  the  12tli  of . 
March,  18U,  a  bill  was  brought  in  on  report  of  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  for  suspending  the  duties  on  com  wash  for  the  distillation  of  spirits 
from  sugar  in  Scotland,  and  to  enable  distillers  to  make  spirits  from  corn 
or  hx>m  sugar  wash  as  the  reUtive  prices  of  the  materials  shall  render  it 
expedient.  The  tull  was  sent  to  the  Lords  on  the  1 1th  of  April,  and  on 
the  6th  of  May  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day  stx 
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months.  On  the  27th  of  Jane,  1816,  the  Lords  postponed,  for  three 
months,  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for  repealing  the  daties  of  exciae  on 
stone  bottles,  aad  for  imposing  other  daties  in  lien  thereo£  These  duties, 
amooiiting  to  2i.  6d.  in  every  hundred  weight  of  stone  bottles  made  in 
Great  Britain,  were  founded  on  a  resolution  of  a  committee  of  wavs  and 
means,  and  they  were  granted  to  his  Majesty  towards  raising  the  supply  for 
the  year  1812,  by  the  62  George  the  Third,  cap.  139.  It  is  doubtful 
whettier  this  case  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  class  of  bills  tor  imposing 
taxes.  And  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1658,  the  Church  Bates  Abolition  Bill, 
having  been  sent  from  the  Commons,  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  There 
are  other  bills  of  a  similar  character  which  have  also  been  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  manner  by  tJie  House  of  Lords,  and  sometimes  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  rejection  of  such  bilb,  have  passed  other  bills  on  the 
same  subject,  and  sent  them  to  the  Lords. 

XXII.  In  concluding  this  report  on  the  practice  of  ather  House  of 
Parliament  with  regard  to  the  several  descriptaons  of  Bilb  imposing  and 
repealing  tasea,  your  committee  have  refrained  from  offering  any  opinicai 
and  from  making  any  comments  upon  that  practice  except  to  illustrate 
and  explain ;  ana  they  have  abst^ned  &om  any  statement  of  t^e  practice 
of  each  House,  except  in  so  fiir  as  such  practice  appears  &om  the  entries  in 
the  journals. 


No.  1. — SmuiABT  of  Fbxobdbttts  of  Frocesdinqb  in,  and  Cotfwssxscu 
between,  the  Two  Houskb  of  Fabuahsnt,  &om  the  year  1628, 
in  Cases  of: — 

1.  Snpply  and  Tax  BOls ; 

2.  Bills  for  Appropriating  Supplies; 

3.  Public  Bills  which  are  not  strictly  Bills  of  Snpply,  or  Tax  BOls,  but 
which  operate  as  a  Tax  or  Charge  on  the  People;  and: — ' 

4.  Bills  for  altering  or  repeahng  Acts  which  relate  to  Supply,  Taxes  or 
Charges  in  regard  to  which  the  Lords  have  interfered. 

L— SDPPLT   AND   TAX   BILLS. 
A.^ — Loxsa'  AimrDiaim  to  Suptlt  and  Tax  Bilu. 


1640.    mi  for  the  Belief  of  the  Arai7.    AmtudMoitM  ayrted  fo.— Com.  Jootd.  il.  S9,  79,  S4. 

ISM.    TonnagB  and  Poiuidaee  Bill.    Amiuimtnt  agntd  to. — Com.  Joam.  IL  Ml. 

1MB.    Dedantim  t^  Commoni  in  respect  of  Lonif'  Inlerlereiice  In  litHnej  Uattm*. — Com. 

Jonrn.  ir.  413,  444,  467. 
1660.    Ttmnige  and  Poinndage  Bill.    FirH  rtmritd  vuUaKe  of  At  Lordt  ntunaig  tt  Mauof 

BUI  Mo  Iht   CiModg  of  tic  Common*. — Comi.  Jonn.  rilL  98;  Lord*  Jonm.  iL 

lOS,  109. 
1B60.    Foil  Bill.    AmaitlMmtt  egrud  to.— Com.  Jonn.  Tiii.  109,  113,  110,  191,  132. 
ISSO.     Supplsinental  Foil  Bill.    AmtndmatU  aarted  to. — Com.  Jonrn,  tUL  168, 169. 
1660.    Wanh  and  Llieiiet  BUI.    Amtii4mtiildi*<tjrmdU.—Ci>in.Soaxa.i^Laai,iaB. 
1660.    Foat  Office  BilL    AmaulmaU  agrud  to. — Com.  Jonm.  tjU.  33S. 
1660.    SnpplT  t>T  Aiioatmant  BlU.    AtiumdmmU  agrttd  to  toti  daagrttii  to. — Cam.  Jonm.  viiL 

2i4,  236. 

["] 
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.  ,  ].  Jonn.  TliL  8SS,  383,  Ut.. 

I860.    Supply  Bill.    Amaidmal  agntd  to. — Com.  Jonm.  riij.  !3B. 
ISGI.    Qrant  to  King  Kll.    AmaidmenU  agreed  to. — Com.  Jonni.  Tiil.  27fi. 
166S.    MUitUBUL    AmendrntnU  agned  lo.— Com.  Joaza.  tUL  Vi9,  Hi,  tSa. 
ma.    Loyaliit  R«Iief  Bill.    AmtaaMtHti  agrttd  to,  mlh  AmmdmenU. — Cmn.  Jotm,  riiL  424, 

4S6,  430,  433. 
I66S.    ExcteeBtlL    AmtadmtitUagrMdto,mtk  A»eiidMMU.—CaTa.3oKm.t^S90,6Si. 
IBM.    Lmlin  Rdief  BUL    AtundmaU  agreed  to.~Cora.  Jonm.  tUL  531. 
IMS.    SoMdj  HO.    AmaidmmU  agreed  to.— Com.  Joam.  tUL  933. 
16C8.    Hiutli  HonojBlU.    AmemtmenU  agreed  to. — Com.  Jouro.  riiL  S33. 
1664.    Heartit  Uonej  BiU.    AtuMdmeattayreedlo.— Cam.  Joan.  riiL  Si}. 


16C4.    Bnpplr  BSL    AmtudmeyiiM  agreed  to,  biIA  an  AMeKdmetU. — Com.  Joom.  yiU.  596,  998. 
I0«a.    Foil  BUL    AtufdmtiU*  agreed  Id.— Con.  Jouro.  TiiL  B7I,  676. 
ICTa    8iippl7  (Brandy)  KU.    AmtudmaiU  agreed  to. — Com.  Jcnun.  is.  ISS. 

1670.  8up^7  (SdMot)  BilL    Amatdmeiitt  agreed  to,  and  on*  ditagrted  to. — Com.  Joom.  Iz. 

S1S,S16. 

1671.  Supply  (Beer  and  Ak)  BilL     AMendmmtt  agreed  to,  mth  Amendmaitt. — Com.  Jonni. 

ix.  SI4. 

1670.  Brandy  BUL    AKtendment  ditagrted  to,— Com.  Jonm.  ii.  390,  2U. 

1671.  Supply  Bill.    AmnidBieiite  diaagretd  (a  (AtMrAon  <ff  I^hilege), — Com.  Jonm.  Iz.  SSfi, 

9<»,  139  I  Lord*'  Jonrn.  lii.  494,  498. 
K77.    Foil  Tax.    Amaidmait  agreed  to.— Com.  Jonm.  iz.  4S4  ;  Lorda'  Jcmni.  ziU.  166. 

1677.  Simply  BilL    Amemdmaili  disagreed  In.— Com.  Jouro.  ix.  418,  413. 

1678.  Supply  BlUrDiabandiDg  FoTcei).    AmauLiuHtM  dieagreed  to. — Com.  Journ.tE.  S03, 919. 

1679.  BnralyBUI  (DiabandiDg  Forcet).    Amendmenlt  dieagreed  to. — Com.  Jotini.ix.61S,6I6; 

Ixirda'  Joum.  zili.  9fi9. 
1689.    Supply  Bill  (PoU  Tax).    AmmdmeiHe  ditagreed  to.— Com.  Jonm.  z.  117,  133,  143,  161. 
1689.    Supply  BiU  (Cofibe,  Te*,  acc.)   AaimidaeAle  ditagreed  to  (_AMerlio»  of  Priv^ge).—0>m. 

Joom.  z.  336, 341. 

1689.  Supply  BUI  (Land  Tu).    .^noufuMnlt  (teAnieoT)  o^rMd  to.— Com.  Jonrn.  x.  308. 

1690.  Sui^  BUI  (PoU  Taz).    Amautmeiit*  agreed  to.— Com.  Joom.  x.  381.      . 

1690.  Supply  BUI  (Land  Taz),    Amendmenie  agreed  to. — Com.  Joura.  z.  464. 

1691.  Bnpply  BUI  (Land  Taz).    Amendnuitli  agreed  to. — Com.  Joom.  z.  603. 

1691,    CommliiioDen  of  Accomptt  BilL    Amendamte  disagreed  to. — Com.  Jonm.  z.  645,  646, 

6S3,  660,  666. 
1691.    Supply  BUI  (Land  Taz).    Ameiidmeiiti  dieagreed  to  (_Aue^thit  n/  PHutl^e).— Com. 

Joom.  z.  780  I  Lordi'  Joom.  zt.  191. 
1898.    Supply  Kll  (Dndiy  of  ComwaU).    AmaidmaUe  dieagreed  to  (AuertioH  of  Privilege').- 

Com.  Jonm.  z.  B4S,  B47,  848. 
1693.    Supply  BlU  (I^nd  Taz).    Aieaidmaae  (leehnieal)  agreed  (c—Com.  Jonm.  zL  69. 
1696.    Snppir  KU  (Coinage  BUI).    Amtndmeitte  dieagreed  to  (AjterHon  qf  PriBilige).—Com. 

Jouni.  zL  601,  606. 

1699.  Supply  BUI  (DnW  on  Paper,  &&)    Amtndnitntt  ditagretd  b  (Jmo-Iuii  of  PrioiUge).— 

Com.  Jomu.  zii.  683,  684. 

1700.  Su^ly  BiU  (Land  Taz).     AmaiJmaitM  dimigreed  to  (^daMrtwa  qf  PrmUge').—Caai. 

Jonm.  zuL  318,  310. 
1703.    Tnblic  Acconnta  BUL    AMmdmmti  dieagreed  Id. — Com.  Joom.  zIt.  386,  889. 
1746.    GreemrichHoapltal  BilL  CantideratiaiiofAmendmeiUepoe^oiud. — Com.  Joum.  zzt.  178, 
177S.    Cora  BUI  Mid  Oame  BilL    AauHdmeiiJt  dieagreed  to.— Com.  Jonm.  zzziil.  998. 
1799.    Small  Nolea  Duty  BUL    AmaidmtMl  agreed  to  (KcAntcaQ.— Com.  Joom.  Iit.  741. 
1803.    Iriab  Poatage  BUI     CoiuideratioaofAmeKdmtiiUpoehiemed.— Com.  3aoxii.\y^iH. 
1803.    Property  Duty  WL    AmendmeitU  agreed  to  (teAatmO.— (}ilm.  Joum.  1*111.  685. 
1S04,    Com  Trade  BilL     CoiuideratioKofAmeHdmentepoetponed.— Com.  Joam,  iii,*a». 
1805.    Feniion,  &c.  Dotiei  BiU.    AmaumenU  (lechnioaC)  agreed  to. — Com.  Joum.  Iz  37. 
1808.    Sugar  DiitiUery  Bill.    AmendnuKli  {technical)  agrtii  to. — Com.  Joum.  IzilL  478. 
1818.    Tobacco  Dntiea  BilL    AmaidMenU  (technical)  agreed  to.— Com.  Jonm.  IztIL  349. 
1813.    Debenture*,  Ik.  BiU.    Aamdmeitte  {tecluiicai)  agreed  to. — Com.  Joom.  IxfliL  001, 

B.— Som.T  and  Tax  Bnxa  rqeeted  or  poitponed  bj  the  Boue  of  Lordi. 

1708.    Wortted  Tan  Dade*  BUL    Bgecled.—Com.  Joum.  zr.  5g4;.Lordi'  Joom.  xiiii. 

SS7,  660. 
1713.    Tobaoeo  Trade,  Ac.  BUL    B^*eUd.—Oom.  Jonm.  zvU,  431i  Lord*'  Jonm.  zlz.  606. 
1751.    Fawnbrt^ata'  Begulating  KlL     Pot^mted, — Con.  Joum.  zztL  S9S;  Lordi'  Jonni. 

zzrii.  681,  690. 
1753.    Wrought  Silka,  Ac.  Bill.     Sgtettd.— Com,  Jonm.  zzz  376;   Lordi'  Jonrn.  xxx. 

180, 800. 
1781.    Dr.  Smith'*  KIL    Pee^tonid. — Cam,  Joum  xxxvilL  483 1  Lord*'  Joom.  xxztL  314, 
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1781.    FUlUpt' Powdei  BUL    Pm^pmmI.— Cora.  Jonni.  xxxriti.  306;  torda'  Jonrn.  xxxri. 
330,  SM. 

1785.  FhUlipi' Powder  BUI.  flejacfei— Com,  Jtrnm.  »],  Ul»[  Lord*' Jonrn.iirrii.391,  373. 

1786.  Lotterie*  BilL    ligtcled. — Com.  Joura.  xlL  913  ;  IjOiit'  Joarn.  ixxtU.  MB,  GSS, 

1789.  Cocoa  Nati  Bill.    Btjecltd.—Conl.  Jonrn.  iltr.  590  ;  Lordi'  Joocn.  zxzTiii.  M)5,  S20. 

1790.  Cocoa  Nnta  Bill.    BejecUd. — Com,  Joum.  iIt.  360  \  Lordi'  Joora.  xxiTiii.  S89,  564. 
1790.  Lotteriea  UiU.   Pottponed. — Com.  Jonrn.  xlr.  409;  Lorda'  Joum.  xxxriii.  645,  664,  668- 
1807,  Malt  Dutiei  Bill.     Rtjtcted. — Com.  Jonm.  liiL  376  ;  Lorda'  Jonrn.  zItL  30. 

18!0.    Extra  Fuat  Bill.    Foitp<med.—Ct>m.  Jonrn.  Inr.  414,  447;  Lords'  Jonrn.  lili.  397,  SSS. 

isas.    Com  Bill.    Pot^ntd. — Com.  Joum.  Ittt,  317  ;  Lordi'  Jonm.  IvlL  817,  9B9. 

1837.    Cora  Bill,    Paitpontd.—Com.  Journ.  Ixxxil  365;  Lords'  Jonrn.  liz.  361,  968,  8S0, 

340,  377,  3S9 ;  FarL  Deb.  xvii.  Moond  lene*,  1318,  Ixuii.  383. 
1839.    Eidae  Licence!  Sale  of  Spirit!  BilL     Pufprnnl— Com.  Joura.  idr.  459  ;  hardM' 

Joura.  IxiL  S93,  600. 
18S1.    Stamp  Dntiei  Aaaimilation  Bill,    Fottpontd. — Com.  Jonm.  erl.  !S5. 
1S54.    Public  Kerenne  end  Connlidated  Fund  BilL    Pottpoiud, — Com.  Jonzn.  dx.  36i  Lords' 

JOOTD,  IxhtL  SSI,  443,  458. 


'  1678.    Burying  in  Woollen  Bill.    AmeKdmeta»  ditagrud  to. — Com.  Joura.  1  .    ... 
1691.    Untmy  and  Deaertiou  will     Amtmtmaiti  iHeoitring  PaiaUiu  ditagrted  Id. — Com.  Jonni. 
z.  693. 

1695.  Coinage  BilL     AwteodrntnU  duagrtid  to, — Com.  Jonra.  zi.  378,  387. 

1696.  ^dia  Silk*  Bill.    Amaidmeittt  invohinj  Penaltia  duagreed  to. — Com.  Jonm,  xL  7K>, 

739,  7SS. 
1698.    DiitillatiDn  Trom  Cora  BUL    AwKiuimatU  duagreed  to  (iu  tutertiim  ofPriviUgt). — Ctun. 

Jonra.  xJi.  534,  630,  MS. 
1698.    Cololieiter  Workhouwt  BllL    Bating  Clavaet  diMogrted  to.~Com.  Jonra.  xU.  366,  !6V. 
170S.    PrlTateen  Bill.    AMendtiuM  Imiehaig  j)utiei  diti^eeJ  Ib.— Com.  Jotm.  xUl.  897. 
1703.    Oocaaional  Conformity  Bill.     Ammdment  trnxhrng  Ferial^  ditagreid  to^ — Com.  Joora. 

liT.  76,  183. 

1715.  Militia  Bill.     CmaideratiiM  of  AmeiidmaiU  pottponed. — Com.  Jonrn,  XTiii.  336,  353. 

1716.  Papilla'  Eitatet  Bill.    Amtndment*  agreed  Id.— Com,  Jonrn.  zniL  468,  470. 

1719.    Eait  India  Trade  Bill.    Privileged  Amaidnttiilt  rejeeltd.— Com.  Jonrn.  xix.  156,  199. 
1739.    Bribery  BiU.    Atnendmatls  agreed  to. — Com.  Journ.  xxi.  3G3. 
1737.    Tnuteei  foi  Boada  Bill.    Ameiidaeittt  tiol  mmridered. — Com.  Joura.  xxii.  869. 
1768,    Poor  Bdlef  BilL    Aatndnente  not  coiuufrrnl.--.Com.  Joura.  xxriii.  311. 

1777.  Coat  of  WitUMica'  Bill.    AmmdiMnti  not  cipuidered. — Com.  Jonrn.  xxiri.  688. 

1778.  I^nd  Voteet  Bill.     Contideralion  of  Amendtiuiite  poe^rud.— Com.  Joura.  xzzfL  973, 
1783.    Qnarteiinga  Troopa  Bill.      Cowderatioit  of  Amendment*   potlpantd.—Com.   Joora. 

zzxTilL  963. 

1799.  JodgM'  Salariea  Bill.    Aaendmente  (^Clerical  Errtir')  agreed  to. — Com.  Journ.  liv.  740. 
IBOO.    Pawnbrokera  Bill.     CoiuideratioK  of  Amendmtntt  poitpoTwd. — Com.  Joura.  It.  74S. 

1800.  India  GoTerament  Bill.     Ametwbaentt  agreed  to. — Com.  Journ.  It.  774. 

1804.  Woolwich,  Sk.  Bill.    Anendmentt  a^eed  to. — Cool  Jonra.  Iz.  431. 

1805.  Cnratea' Beaidence  Bill.   Coiaida-abon  of  AmetidmenU  pottponed. — Com.  Jonra.  Ix.  47L 
1808,    Ireland  Qlebe  UouMi  Bill.     Contideration  of  AMendmmi*  pottponed. — Com.  Journ.  Ixiii. 

1818.    Debtor'a  Belief  BilL     Contideratioiu  of  Amendjnentt  pottpoittd. — Com.  Journ.  IztUi. 
636,  656. 

1830.  Ireland,  Chancery  Officera  Bill.    Amtndmtnlt  nol  contidered. — Com.  Jonra.  IxxT.  471. 

1831.  Cliaritable  Landa  Exdie  Bill.     Coiuideration  of  Amendmenlt  pottponed. — Com.  Joora. 

IxxtL  386,  313. 
1835.    Jndgei'  ^Uriei  BilL    AmeKdnimtM  not  contidered. — Com.  Jonra.  lixx.  606. 
1835.    Lowland  Cliurcliea  Bill.    Amendmentt  not  considered. — Com.  Journ.  im  606. 
1831.    Lonatici  BilL    Privileged  Amendmentt  disagreed  to. — Com.  Jdwh.  IxzxtL  874, 
[98] 
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183a.    Ciutoiiu   Whitt  Sale  Bill,     GnuubnKiM  of  Amaulmailt  pat^XMtd.— Com.  Jonm. 

IxxxtU.  416. 
1SS3.    Public  Berenoe  Scotluid  Bill.    AmtudmaiU  agreed  la. — Com.  Jonrn.  IxxzrllL  37a 
1833.    Sewen  Bill     Anendmatli  (_Ckrieai  Error'). — Com.  Jonrn.  IzxXTiiL  SIS. 
1833.    Cuitomi  HuTukgement  Bill.    Amatdmentt  agreed  U>. — Com.  Jodtd.  lizziiiL  682. 

1835.  Cburch  of  IreUnd  BilL     Contideration  of  Amendmente  poe^xmed. — Com.  Jonra.  zd. 

T3E,  740, 
IB36.    foor  Rate  BilL     CoiuideratioK  ofAmendmmU  wMponed. — Com.  Joam.  zcL  771,  794. 

1836.  Gnutd  Jaries  (Inlud)  BilL    Amendtd  BOl  had  andt.—Cam.  lauxa.  ita.  tOT . 

1838,    UuchtH  of  Eent'i  Annuitj  Bill.    AmaidauntM  {CIotcoI  Error),— Com,  Jonm.  zciil. 

38S.  ' 

1S41.    CouDlf  Bridgcf  BilL      Qnuideratioii  of  Amtndmeatt  poetpoatd. — Com.  Journ.  ictL 

371, 
1843.    Poor  Lbv  AmeDdment  Kll    ABindmtiiU  {Clerical  Error). — Com.  Jonro.  c*L  8SB. 
1846.    B*lhi  and  WubboaKt  BilL     Ptioiltged  Amendaunl  ditagrad  to. — Com.  Jonra.  <A. 

pWtiL  1304,  13S1,  1S57. 
18S0,    Feei  (Court  ot  Common  Fleu)  BilL     Connderatioii  of  AiuKdneutt  pet^oiud. — Com, 

Jonm.  CT.  fi76. 
18SS,    Snitora  in  Ctmncerf  BilL     CoatidtratuM  of  Amendmentt  pet^xmtd. — Com.  Jonni.  orii. 

368. 
1855,    Tornpika  Acts  ConliaoMice  Bill.      Cantideratiou  of  Ammdmitb  poitpowd. — Com, 

Journ.  ox.  417. 
1857.    LnoMiia  (Scotland)  Bill.     Pripilegtd  Amtadamt  duagntd  to. — Com.   Jonm.    ciiL 

418,  433. 
18S0,    Dwelling*  for  LabouiiOK  CUmm  Clfolaud)  BilL    Privileged  AmtKdmaitt  ditagreed  (o. — 

Com.  Jonm.  cxir.  8S7. 
I8S9;    Poor  Iait  Boardi  (Payment  of  Debti)  Bill.     Privileged  AMtadrntMU  agreed  to. — 

Com.  Jooni.  cxIt,  874,  STS. 

B,— Prouc  BaJS  which  an  not  itrictl;  Billi  of  Sapplj  or  Tax  Billi,  bnt  which  opcnta  at  a 

Tax  or  Charge  npoD  tbe  People^  rqj«ctod  or  poatponed  by  the  Honae  of  Lord*. 
1714.    PnUie  Aecoidpt*  Bill.    J)a«;tei/.— Com.  Jonra.  zrii.  663;  Lord*' Jonrn.  xiz.  736, 753. 
ITSl.    Dnndea  Dn^  on  Beer  Bill.     Poetponed. — Com.  Jonm.  xlx.  SIS;   Lords'  Jonm.  xxi. 

630,565. 
1798.    Lord  W.  PaokU'*  Bill. 
1808.    Palnier'i  Percentage  I 

720,  745. 
ISIS,    N*v  Chorchee  (Sootland)  BilL     Poetponed.—CotiL.  Joura.  IzxiiL  SSS;  Lord*'  jMun.  ' 

11.  707,  753. 


IT.— BILES  for  Altering  or  Bepeallng  Acm  which  tdate  to  Bnpply,  Taxei,  or  Charge*. 
A. — LosDS'  Ajuhsmbmts  to  inch  Bill*. 

1690.    Act  of  Narigatioo  Aroradmsnt  Bill.    AMmdmtM  diiagreed  to. — Com.  Jonrn.  z.  634. 

1699.  Blockwell  Hall  Woollen  Market.  Privileged  Amaidment  ditagreed  to. — Cora.  Jonm.  liL 

650,  676. 

1700,  Woollen  ManolactnTe*,  &c.  Bill.    AauiidmaitM  diaagntd  to.— Com.  Jonm.  xiiL  328, 317. 
1708,    Si  Paul's  Cathedral  Bi\\.~Avuiidmmlt  ditagreed  to.— Com.  Jonm.  xr.  614,  64B. 

1708.  Drawing  Waggons  on  Highway*  BilL    Amatdmentt  ditagreed  to, — Com.  Jonra.  zt. 

637,  649. 

1709.  Ediitone  lighthouse  Bill.    AMundmenlt  ditagreed  to. — Com.  Joum.  x*i.  37S,  393. 
1719. .  8afiti«r*  bj  Fin  in  Thame*  Street    AmtudMatU  ditagreed  (o,— Com.  Jonm.  xriil 

290,  297. 
1779.    Sewer*  Bill.     Cotitideralioii  of  Amaidmtiitt  pailpmed.—Ci}ta.  Jonm,  xxxriL  364. 
1789.    American  Trade  BUL    jlnuwbiciito  r^ected,~-Qara,  Joum.  zxxix.  410. 

1793.  Beduction  of  National  Debt  BilL      Coniideratioa  of  AmaidnLeiilt  pottpo<ud.—Cora. 

Jonm.  xlvil.  814. 

1794.  Hlithw^s  BilL    Lord^  Amtndmaitt  agreed  to  (tecAxicaO.— Com.  Joora.  xlix.  734. 

1796.  Uilitia  &1L     AmtudmenU  agrted  (o.— Com,  Jonm.  llL  356. 

1797.  N^otiatlon  of  Promissory  Note*.     ^ —'*■*■?-  agreed  to  (leehtieat). — Com.  Jonra.  liL 

S64. 
1727.    Exportation  of  Cora,  &c.  BilL    AmaidMentt  agreed  to  {technical). — Com,  Jonra.  lii. 

644. 
1797.    Beitilction  on  Payment*  by  the  Bank  Bill.    ABtt»JmenU  agreed  to  {ttciuieal).— Com. 

Jonm.  IliL  ISO. 
1797.    Camhricka  Bill.    Amendtunlt  agreed  to  (eierical  error).— Com.  Jonm.  ISl.  130. 
1797.    lasne  Scotch  Bank  Note*  Bill.   j4mnidiii»itoa9m<f  to  (tocAaiciiJ).— Cora.  Jonm.  liiL  130. 
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17SB.    Cnftonu  OAow  BiU.    Ame»dmaitt  r^jtettd.—Om.  Jonni.  lUL  461. 

17K.    Income  Bot^  Act  AmendDieiit  BUL    AwuncbanU  agreed  io  (^Uckmeai). — Com.  Jonra. 

Ut.  389. 
leoo.    Land  Tkz  Bill.    Atiuiidmtia  agmd  to  (feehmeaty—Com.  Jonrn.  It.  876. 
isoa    Foot  BeUef  BiU.     CmuideTatieA  of  Ammdmtntt  potlp<iiu± — Com.  Joan.  Ir.  409. 
IBOO.     Hop  Datia  (No.  1)  Kll.     CmuiJtratitm  of  AmmdmaUt  poe^Mmod.-^^lom.  Jotnn.  It. 

eoi. 
ISOI.    Iriih  Spirit*  Dntj  Bill.— Com.  Jonrn.  ItL  443. 
IMS.    Iriih  Dlitillery  Bill.     QmtiJtratitHi  ofLer^  AmmidmaUt pat^>oMd.—Com.  Jonra.  iz. 

494,  4S7. 
180&    Iriib  P&per  Dntle*  Bill.     ContidtrtUioK  ofLorii  AmeadmeaU  potlpoiud, — Com.  Jorrl 

Ix.  494,  497. 
1S05.    Iriih  HeMth  Dadei  BUI.      Oxuideralim  of  Lordt'  AmendmaitM  pvlpomtd.— Com. 

JoDTD.  Iz.  4SS,  4ST. 
1839.    Aueued  Tues  Compodtlon  BDL    Amaidmentt  amatd  to.— Com.  Jonrn.  IxxriL  384. 
IBSB.    Wireboiued  Com  BilL    AmendnuMt  agretd  (a. — Com.  Jauni.  tzzzL  3S8. 
1891.    Coal,  Ac,  Dude*  BUL    Ammdmtiit  a^ttd  (o.—Com.  Joam,  Imvi.  7sa. 
1833.    Sump  Datiw  BUI.    Axundrntnlt  agrttd  to. — Com.  Joara.  IxnriiL  filG. 
1833.    Coctoou  Acta  Bepeal  Bill.    Ammdmtitli  agrttd  to. — Com.  Jonrn.  IxizTiii.  714. 

1833.  Forgerr  of  Stampi  ffill.    AmendmtKlt  agrnd  to.— Com.  Joam.  Uxxfiii.  1^. 

1834.  Tnrajrike  Acta  ContiDnaiice  BUI*.    PrivUeged  Amtiidmnt ;  duagrttd  to. — Coau.  Josiik 

IzzxU.  188,  143,  144. 

1834.  Ciutama  Bill.    Antadniaittt  Mrted  Io. — Com.  Jonrn.  Izzziz.  S98. 

1B3S.  Stampi  aod  Aueised  Taxat  BUL     Ameiulmenlt  agrttd  to. — Com.  Jonrn.  xe.  88S. 

]B3S.  Olaaa  Dntiea  Bill.    Amtmdmattt  agrttd  to. — Com.  Jonrn.  zc  65G. 

1836.  Stamp  Dntiea  on  Newtp^er  BiU.    Amatdtd  BiB  laid  andt.—Cma,  Jonrn.  zd.  777. 

1B37.  Eaat  India  Paitage  BilL    AmtHdrntnli  agrttd  to  (Jetknicat). — Com.  Jonrn.  zdL  SG9. 

1838.  Cnitomi  BilL    Aiaatdmatt  agrttd  io. — Con.  Journ.  zcUL  877. 

1839.  Sale  of  Spiriu  (Ireland)  BiiL    ^jMnJmratn^iWlo.— Com.  Jonrn.  zdr.  974. 
1841.  Btwt  India  Bum  BilL    Autndmatt  agrttd  to  (Jtchmieat). — Con.  Joorn.  zcri.  190. 

1845.  CuKoma  Act  Amendroeiit   BUL      Amtmdmtwlt  agrttd  to  (UcAnwiiQ. — Com.    Jonrn. 

K!tU.648. 
1849.    Land  BeTonne  Act.    Lordt'  Amtadrntntt  agrttd  to  (tn&iicai). — Com.  Jonrn.  c  884. 

1846.  BiiUiti  PotMt^ni  Abroad  KU.    AmtndmtnU  agrttd  to.— Com.  Jonrn.  ci.  1S93. 
1S49.     Cuttoma  Dntiaa  (No.  3.)  BilL    AnaidiiitnU  agrttd  Io.— Com.  Jonrn.  cL  1!9S. 

1847.  Lnnadc  Aaylnmi  BilL    Amatdmatlt  r^icttd. — Com.  Joom.  cii.  S95. 

IB93.    Cnatonii  Acta  Conaolidation  BilL     Ameudmtutt  agrttd  to. — Com.  Jonra.  cnU.  843. 
.  1894.  '  Spirita  (btiand)  BilL    Amtudmattt  agrttd  to. — Com.  Jonrn.  dx.  479. 
186S'    Ciutoma  Tariff  Act*  Amendmeat  Bill    Amaidmatt  agrttd  to  (fedumat). — Com.  Jopm. 


1714.  Wine  Merchant*'  Bond  BUL    As/eetnf.— Com.  Jonrn.  zriL  960,  S64;  Lordi'  Joom. 

ziz.  S7T,  687. 

1715.  Tobacco  Bod  Wine  Merchant*' BilL    JlnretnJL— Com.  Jonrn.  xrilL  IBSg  Lorda' Jonrn. 

zzlSI.Soe. 
1731.    Woollen  Mannfactnw*  BIL    Pto^xniaf.— Com.  Jonrn.  xzL  7S8;  Lord*'  Jonrn.  ziiiL 

«93, 709. 
1798.    Mfb  Cattle  Impart«ttoD  BilL     Potlpimtd.—Cam.  Joorn.  zzriil.   109;  LoTd'a  Joom. 

zxis.  318,  3S7. 
1798.    Liih  Tallow  BilL    Pottponed—Coto,.  Jonrn.  zzriiL  99 ;    Lorda'  Joani.  zzlz.  S69, 317. 
1767.    Salt  Prorlaioni  ItaportalioD  BiU.    Fottpomd. — Com.  Joom.  zizL  449;   Lord*' Jonra. 

zzzL  633,  6S3. 

1776.    AnglcKf  Copper  Mine*  BilL    AMfpotieJ.— Com,  Joom.  zzxrlL  436)   LonU'  JoDin. 
xzxT.  786. 

1780.  l%i«wlL«ceBia    i^tf^MMd— Com.  Jonm.zzzriL  868{  Lorda'Jopm.  zxnl  158,171. 

1781.  FonlSaltBllL    A>irtoaiM({.— Com.  Joom.  zzzriiL  131;  Lorda' JonrtL  zzz*i.  871, 307. 
1783.    Braaa  Bxportatioa  Bill.    Potipotud.--Coia.  Jonm.  zzziz.  493;  Lorda'  Jonrn.  zzxtL 

707,  71». 

1789.  Cora  BegQlatiou  K1L    Eijtcted.— Com.  Joorn.  zUt.  919;  Lord*'  Jonm.  zxzrilL  .490, 

908. 

1790.  Tobacco  Dntiea  BilL    Pottpont4.-~C<m.  Joorn.  sir.  407,  438;  Lordi'  Jonra.  zzzvUL 

605,  6(7. 
1790.    Oosating  Trade  Bill.    AiM]'««<'-— Com.  Jonm.  dr.  486;  Li»d*' Jonm.  zxzTiiL«<S,  671. 
1809.    Onatom*  O&oera  fees  Abolition  ffilL    i^Mtooiud:— Com.  Jonra.  Iz.  416;  Lotdi'Jonn. 

zK.  378,  389. 
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1S07.    Ciutoiiu  Feei  (Trelud)  BiU.    Rejected— Com.  Jonra.  IxiL  6fiS;  Lcrdi' Jonra.  iItL 

S66,  342. 
1808.    Dude*  on  Coali  in  W«lei.    Poilpontd. — Cmn.  Jonm.  Ixiit.  440;  Lorda*  Joam,  zlvl 

760,  783. 
ISll.    Works  BiU.  ' Pospoiwd.    Com.  Jouni.  Ixri.  167i  I^orfi' Jonm.  xlTiii.  203,842. 

1811.  HigbvkjBill.    Butpontd.    Com.  Joiiro,  Iiri.  97j  Lordi"  Jonrn.  ilTiii.  369,  4S8. 

1812.  Mmnnre  Cairimge  Bill.      Special.     Com.  Jonra.   IzriL   360}   Lord*'   Journ.  dfiiL 

.  931,  S50. 
18ia.     African  Goods  Bill.     Pnttpoaat.     Com.  Jonrn.  Ixx.  315i  T-ord«' Joum.  L  283,  838. 
1815.     Stone  Bottles  Bill.    Fottpontd.    Cora.  Jnam.  lixL  456;  Lords'  Journ.  I.  77S,  790. 

1817.  iQlaad  Cotlt  BiU.    Potlpmtd.    Com.  Journ.  lizii.  12T;  li.  207,  338. 

1818.  Gaol  Chaplains  Bill.    Pottpontd.    Com.  JoutQ.  lniii.  74;  li.  473. 

1818.    Highira?!  Penaltiei  Bill.     Not  pneeedtd  an.    Com.  Joam.  Izxii.  303;  Lords' Jonrn. 

1621.    Inhmd  NKTiKstion  (Irtland)  BilL    t/ot precttded on.    Com.  Jonrn.lxxri.  383;  Lord*' 
Jonrn.  Ht.  450,  504. 

1827.  Bom»n  Catliolio  Luid  T»x  Bill.    Not  proceeded  on.     Com.  Jonrn.  Ixmi.  487;  Lord** 

Jonrn.  lix.  4GS. 

1828.  G«me  Bill.     Btjeeted.    Com.  Jonm.  Ln^iii.  410,  417, 441 ;  Lord*'  Journ,  Ix.  S16,  630. 
1831.    TobtKCo  GrowUi  (Ireland)  BilL    Not  procured  tm.    Com.  Journ.  lux rL  359;  Lords' 

Jonm.  liili.  429. 
1884.    'Ktbes  (treland)  BilL      Pot^ontd.     Com.  Jonm.   Ixzxiz.  59;    Lords'  Jonm.  IxtJ. 

930,  9S8. 
1836.    Court  of  Sesdon  Scotland  BilL      PoMtpontd. — Com.  Jonm.  zd.  237,  674 ;   Lord*' 

Jonm.  Izriil.  766,  816. 
1836.     Tolls  on  Steam  Carriages  Bill.  .  Po*tp(Med.~Com.  Jonm.  zd.  383 ;  Lords'  Jonm. 

IXTlU.  513.  BSiS. 
1836.    Personal  Tithes  Alxdilion  BilL     Not  proceeded  on.— Com.  Jonm.  ita.  B79  ;  Lord*" 

Joom.  Ixriil.  668. 
184a     Rsilv^  Stock  in  Trade  BilL    /•wlpoiwd.— Com.   Jonm,  ict.  444;  Liffdi'  Jotun. 

Ixxu.  868. 
1858.    Churdi  Bales  Abolition  BilL     PottpoMd.  —  Oiim.  Jonm.  ciui  48  ;   Lords    Joam. 

ic.  230,  351. 
I860..   Paper  Duty  Repeal  KIL    ifg'sctoi— Com,  Votee,  220 ;  Lords'  Votes,  903. 

v.— CASES  of  PBIVATE  BILLS  amended  by  the  Lords. 

HOT.    Femhill  Boad  ffill,    Ditagretd  to.     Coi^ftrenci.    Lordt  do  not  iniuL—Com.  Journ,  «t, 

361. 
1731,    Dunstable  Hoads  Bill.    Not  coiind«r«d— Com,  Jonm.  xn,  7SS. 
1731.     Westbroughton  ludoaore  BilL    DUagrttd  lo.     Cmftnuee  held,    lerdt  do  not  mtuL— 

Com.  Jonra- xai.  790.  ,     ,  ,        ,  „ 

1707.    Femhill  Boad  BilL     Disagreed  to.     Conf:ereiux.    Lordt  gave  up  AmmdmenL    Do  wt 

intiiL — Com.  Jonm.  XT.  361, 
1781.    Dunstable  Boftds  Bill.    JVot  cmuiibrei— Com.  Jonm,  xu.  735. 
1731.    Westbronghton  Indosure  BilL    Ditagntd  to.     Conftrenet.     Lordt  do  not  immuL— 

Com,  Jonm.  xsi.  7S0.  ,         ,  ,   , 

1727,    HorkliSb  and  Wobum  BowU  BilL     Co^ertnce.     Gmamu  mM.     Intem^ltd  ij 

Prorogation.— COTO.  Joum.  ui.  8S9, 
17S9,    St.  Alban's,  &c,  Roads  ffill.    Not  comidered—Com.  Jonm.  xiU.  14S, 
1759,    Crickl^  Hill  Road  BilL     Put  oW /or  a  month,  and  Mio  6ifl  ordered  and  parted,  btU  not 

rettamtdjnm  iordi,— Com.  Jonm.  xxriii.  581.  ,     ,     ,       ,  .    ■  , 

1762,    Kingstoa-npoo-Hull  Street  BilL    Ditagretd  to.     Conftrmct.    Lordt  do  not  vaut— 

Com.  Journ.  nix,  329.-  ,.„,     j        j  jr. 

1767.    Ayr  Roads  BilL    PM  off  for  too  nontht,  and  mo  ftifl  or^trtd,  and  pa»s«(,— Com. 

Jonm.  xxzL  387.  ,  ,  ,  .n      j      j        j 

1771.    lirerpool  to  Preecott  Roads  Bill.    Put  off  fi>r  (Aree  mmtht,  aw£  nan  bdl  ordtred,  and 

patted. — Com.  Jonm.  nriiL  338. 
1783,    St.  James's,  Westminster,  Paying  Bin.    fl«iec(«<t— Com.  Jonra.  mu.  693. 
1783.    Edinburgh  Streets  ffill.    Put  of  for  three  montht.    New  biB  ordered,  and  paaed.— Com. 

Jonm.  ill,  B76.  ,  ,      .,      in      j     j     n 

1788.    Marchiviel  Road  Bill.    Put  off  for  tix  montht,  and  patted.    New  idJ  ordered.-Com. 

Jonm.  xliii.  300.  _  .         .r      > .»      ,      >        j 

1788,    Norwich  and  Watlon  Road  BilL     Put  off  for  Uiree  monlht.     JVew  hO  ordered,  and 

paued— Com.  Joum.  il»-  332.  „      ■•„       .     j      j  j     r.  _ 

1790.    Hitdim  Road  Bill.     Pii(  off  for  tm  wm&t.     New  biS  ordered  and  patted.-Com. 

Jonm.  xIt.  48S.  „  j  i     ■>_        *.-        n 

1790.    Warwick  G«J  BilL     Ditagretd  to.     Gmfereneei   attmtpted  bg  Prorogation.— Oom. 

Jonm.  llT.  505.  J-      -. 
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171)1.    Flimirell Kent  Boad  Bill.    Dimgr»edlo.     Cm/eraiet.    LordtiatiM.    Nev biU ordtred, 

anJ  piased,— Com,  Joam.  xlvl.  6Si. 
1799.    Mancheatei  ftnd  Aihton-nniler-LinB  ennui  Bin.    FhI  off/or  Am  mmlhi.     iV<w  bill 

Ordtnd,  andpaucd. — Com.  Joum.  xlrii.  79S. 
1799.'    Cardingtoii  and  Barford  Bridge  Road  Bill.    Put  off  far  time  ixmllu.    yea  bill  ordtnd, 

andpautd, — Com.  Jnurn.  ilriii.  TSl. 
1793.     Bolford,  kc  Boad*.     Put  off  for  thrtt  thonlh*.     Iftu  biU  ordtrtd,  and  paued.— Com. 

Journ.  ^TiiL  B19, 
1758.    ChelnMford  NariniloD  BiU.    Pvt  off  far  ux  wok&m.    Nvib  bSl  ordtrtd,  and  patted.— 

Com.  JtmiD.  xlTiiL  B49. 
179S.    Gloucester  Boada  BUI.    Put  off  for  nx  aumAb.    Ntn  blU  ordered,  and  poued— Com. 

JouTD.  liij.  ses. 

1799.  Skipton,  Okbeck,  &Q.,  BoAdi  Bill.   PutoffforboonuMtht.   Neu  bill  ordered  atidpamd. 

— Com.  JODTD.  IlT.  69S. 

1800.  Baliitmrj  Canal  Bill.    Put  off  for  too  mmthe.    New  biU  ordtrtd,  a»d  jxuMtf.—Com. 

Jonm.  It.  e33. 
ISOl.    North  WottoQ  Draioage.    AmeKdnuitli  put  off  for  tiiret  mmtiu.     Heic  bSt  ordaod, 

aiidpatetd,  — Com.  Joum.  Iri.  437. 
I80S.    Dancharen  Boadi  Bill.    Put  off  for  three  mmtA*.    Nea  bin  ordered,  and  patted.— 

Com.  Jonm.  ItU.  SOS. 
1803.    B(.  Gitei' Burial  Qroimd  Mil.    Puloffjoriixmimdit.    JVeu  bill  ordered,  and  patted.— 

Com.  Jonrn.  ItUI.  967. 
1807.    Blerra  Leone  Bill    Put  off  for  «tz  mimtkii.     Ntx  &£U  ordered,  and  patted,  bat  not 

returned JroBi  the  I,ordi.—i^m,  Juiun.  liH.  850. 
1807.    LUnidlo  BIU.    Put  off  for  tii  mmtht.    New  bUi  ordered,  and  conmOed.    <Mt  Jia^llitr 

proeeedingi.y--Coa.  Joura.  Isil.  331. 

1807.  Fhilanthropic  IiutitiitioDi  Bill.    Bill  put  off  for  tix  weekt.—Conl.  Jonni.  liiL  844. 

1808.  Alton  Boadi  Bill   Put  off  for  tiiret  numtht.   New  bill  ordered,  and  patted.— Cam.  JoBtn. 

Iziil.  381. 
1808.    Woolvich  Waterworks  BiU.    Put  off  for  tmo  monlht.    New  bill  ordered,  and  patted.— 

Com.  JoDTn.  bdii.  US. 
I8II.    Eart  Hailing  and  Pemburj  Oreeo  BiU.    Ful  off  for  tiire*  numlht.    Nea  biB  ordered, 

and  patted. — Com.  Joum.  IxvL  416. 
1811.    Kadfltid  Inclorare.    Put  off  for  three  wumtiu.    New  bill  ordered,  and  paittd.-~Cam. 

Joum.  IxTl.  467. 
leiS.    Cambridge  and  Newinarket  He^th  Boad  MU.     Put  off  for  three  nuMiht.—Coin. 

Jonm.  Ill  ill  leo. 
1814.    Cxbridge  Boad  BiU.     Put  off  for  three  montiit.     New  biS  ordered,   and  patted.- 

Com.  Jonm.  Izii.  34S. 
1814..   HalliveU  and  Finsbur;  gewen  BiU.     Put  off  for  tiirei  montiu.    New  bUl  ordered,  and 

paued. — Com.  Jonm.  Ini.  379. 
1814.    St.  Mar;')  (DubUa)  Boundariei  BiU.    Put  off  for  Oiree  ntm^. ,  N^  biR  ordered,  and 

patted. — Com.  Jonm.  liix.  395. 
1819.    Wlndior  Bridge  BiU.    Put  off  for  tix  aonlht.    Nta  bUI  ordered,  and  patted.~Caai. 

Joum.  IzxIt.  507. 
1819.    Weat  MlddleBBi  Water  Work*  BiU.    Put  off  for  three  montht.—Cam.  3oan.  laair.  598. 
1898.    Salmon  Piiherici  (Bcotland)  BUL   Put  off  for  tix  montht.  New  Billordered,  and  pasted. 

Com.  Jonrn.  liiiiii.  417. 
188S.    NeiTport  (Monmonth)  Dock  BIU.     Coniidered.~~fSi.  Speaker  acquainted  the  Houie, 

That  he  had  examined  the  Amendrnpnti,  and  that  b^  coniidered  the;  feU  com. 

pletely  under  the  re«oIutioD  of  the  House  of  the  S2nd  day  of  June  lait,  reapecting 

interference  In  Money  daases,  aa  sfftcliog  the  priTilegea  of  thia  Boiae:— Amend- 
ments agreed  to. — Com,  Jonm.  zc.  438. 
1S35.    BonthendPier  BilL    iMrdt'  Ammdntnli  agreed  to.     Special  entry  in  joamalt. — Com. 

Jonm.  zc  481. 
18381    Nortli  Midland  Bidlvay  Bill.    JHiagreed  to.     Cotjertnee.    Lardt  do  nut  iMiit— Com. 

Jonm.  zd.  676. 
1837.    Dundee  Waterworki  BiU,    Put  off  for  three  aontlu.    New  biU  ordered,  and  patted.— 

Com.  Jonm.  icii.  6S3. 
1S38.    Xlihguard  Earbonr  BiU.    Put  off  for  three  monlA*.— Com.  Jonm.  zcili.  6S5. 
1849.    Wicklow  Harbour  BUI.    Dtiagreed  to.     Conferemx.    Lordt  do  not  intiit. — Com.  Jonm. 

ZCTil.  SI  9. 

1849.  York,  Newcaatle,  and  Berwick  BailvKj  and  Maryport  and  Carliale  Bail  way  (Lean 
and  Amalgamation)  BiU.    Put  off' for  three  mm.0u.^Oom.3o\iia.ar.  6)5. 

1849.  York,  NewcaWIe,  and  Berwick  H^way  (Kewcastle-upoD-Tjne  and  Carliale  Bailway 
Lbom  and  Amalgamation)  Bill.     Put  off  for  three  »icm(A*.— Com.  Joura.  cit.  615. 

1853.  Londonderry,  EniiiekiUen,  and  Sligo  Railway  BiU.  Put  off  for  three  montiu.  New  BiB 
ordered,  and  paiied. — Com.  Joum.  e-"  *"■ 


[■"] 


ordered,  and  paued. — Com.  Joum.  criii.  601. 
1853.    Tralee  and  Killaraav  BaUway  <No.  3)  BiU.     Put  off  for  three  meutiu.     New  BiB 
ordtrtd,  andpatted, — Com.  Jonm.  CTui.  695. 
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1S33.    ColelVtid,  MonmoQth,  Uak,  and  PontTpOOl  Rallirer  Bill.     Agntd  ta,  at  explanatory. 

Com.  Jonm.  crill.  831. 
1894.    Wwt  Bromwich  ImptOTement,  he,  BUI.    Agrted  to,  at  oxiUtal  bg  tin  Ccmmom,    Com. 

JouTU.  cis.  867. 

BlAMDina  Okdbbs  of  tiu  Htnue  of  Coinviima  rtsptcting  the  interference  iff  the  Hoiae  of  Lordi 
with  Pecwiiary  PauUtiea,  TolU,  and  Charge*. 

IS  A^,  1631. — "  Bttoivtd,  That  if  in  anj  bill  which,  hafinn  pused  the  Housa  of  Loidi, 
■ball  be  MDt  down  to  tbia  Houie  for  their  coDciurenoe,  or  in  any  bill  wMob,  buTiiig  paated 
this  Boiue,  ihall  be  returned  by  the  Lords  with  amendments,  it  ihall  appear  that'  anr 
pecDniarj'  poialtr  or  forfeiture  is  thereh;  imposed,  varied  or  talcen  away,  the  Speaker  shall, 
before  the  secoad  reading  of  seoh  bill  or  amt^adiDeat*,  report  to  the  House  liii  opinion  whether 
the  object  thereof  be  to  impose,  Tary,  or  take  awa;  an}r  pecuoinrj'  charge  or  burthen  on  the 
sntyect^  or  whether  the  same  relates  onlj  to  the  puiiiiliment  or  the  prevention  of  offences  ; 
anil  the  Honae  shall  therenpon  determine  whether  it  may  beexpeitieat  in  such  particular  case 
to  insist  upon  the  exercise  of  their  privilege  to  originate  all  such  proTiiioDsrelpecting  pecuniary 
pcDallies  or  forfailures." — Resolntlon  made  a  Itandiag  order. 

S4  Joly,  1849.—"  Ruolued,  Tliat  with  respect  to  any  bill  brought  to  this  House  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  reCnmeJ  bj  the  House  of  Lords  lo  this  House  with  amendments,  wlierebT 
aoj  pecuniary  penalty,  forfeitare  or  fte  shall  l>e  authorized,  imposed,  appropriate,  regulated, 
varied  or  eitingnisbed,  this  House  will  not  Insist  on  its  ancient  and  undoubted  privileges  in 
the  fbllowiug  cases ; — 1.  When  the  object  of  inch  pecuniary  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  to  secure 
the  execution  of  the  Act,  or  the  punishment  or  preTention  of  ofibaces.  a.  Where  such  feet 
are  imposed  in  respect  of  benefit  taken  or  serTice  rendered  under  the  Act,  and  in  i^er  to  the 
execution  of  the  Act,  and  are  not  made  payable  into  the  treasury  or  exchequer,  or  In  aid 
of  the  ptiblic  rcTenue,  and  do  not  form  the  ground  of  public  acconnting  by  the  parties 
leceirlng  the  same,  either  in  respect  of  deficit  or  surplns.  3.  When  such  bill  tball  be  a 
private  bill  fur  a  local  or  personal  act." — Kesoiution  made  ■  standinj;  order. 

37  July,  1SS8, — "Rooked,  That  this  House  will  not  insist  on  its  piiviteiceB  with  regard 
to  any  clauses  in  private  bills  sent  down  tram  the  House  of  Lord*  which  ref^  to  tolls  and 
charges  for  servicea  peribrtued,  and  are  not  in  the  nature  of  a  tax." — Resolutiim  made  a 
■landing  order. 

Ko.  2. — Ci^BS  of  Bills  sait  dovm  from  the  Lobds,  and  Rejected  by  Vie- 
CoUMOKS  as  trenching  upon  thxir  PaiviLEGK. 

1661.  WeaCminsler  Streets  Bill.—Com.  Jonm.  viii.  Sll. 

1664.  London,  Sc.  Streets  Bill.-— Com.  Joum.  vilL  603. 

1677.  Chnrch  Rates,  Tythet,  &c.  Bill.— Com.  Jonm.  ix.  449. 

16Da.  Pardons  for  Tetony  Bill— Com.  Joum.  ix.  SS4. 

1723,  Whadcock's  Debt  to  the  Crown  BilL—Com.  Joum.  xx.  140. 

1733.  Janssen's  Estale  Bill.— Com.  Joum.  xiU.  138. 

1703.  Ashbumham's  Estate  Bit!.- Com.  Jonm.  xivi.  7S7. 

1763.  Tavistock  Charity  Bill.— Com.  Jonm.  xxvli.  374. 

1769.  Butcher's  BUI— Com.  Journ,  xxx.  380. 

1774.  Balmbrongh  Lands  Bill. — Com.  Joum.  xxiiv.  T43. 

1775.  Swinbnnie's  Eatate  Bill. — Com,  Jonm.  iixziv.  746. 

177S.  Bowaham  Exchange  of  Lands,  &c.  Bill. — Com.  Joum.  xxxt.  SCU, 

1T79.  Clerk  of  Assize  Office  Bill.— Com.  Joum.  xxzvii.  444. 

1787.  Bosaot  Qaol  BilL^Com.  Joum.  xia  733. 

1791.  Feltmy  Bewarda  Bill.— Com.  Jonm.  xlvi  964. 

1793.  Scotch  Episcopal  Bill.— Com.  Joum.  ilviL  1033. 

1801.  Poor  Belief  BtlL— Com.  Jonm.  UL  88. 

1806.  West  India  Trade  Bill.— Com.  Jonni.lxi.  318. 

1816.  Hertford  College  Lands  Bill.— Com.  Journ.  Ixxi.  fi04. 

1833.  Highgata  Chapel  Bill.— Com.  Joum.  Ixxvii.  350. 

1836.  St.  Mary-le-bone  Rectories  Bill.— Com.  Jonm.  Isxx.  546. 

1636.  Dawley  Church  Bill.— Com.  Joum.  IxxxL  139. 

1818.  Ecclesiastical  Preferments  Bill.—Com.  Joum.  IxxxiiL  486. 

1838.  Sale  of  Game  BilL—Com.  Joum.  tixxiii.  110. 

1638.  Waloott  Charity  Estates  Bill.— Com.  Joufn.  Ixzxiii.  461. 

1630.  Higbgata  Bcbool  Estate  BilL—Com.  Jonm.  IxxxT.  810. 

1833.  Labour  Rate  Bill.— Com.  Journ.  Ixxxviii.  614. 

1384.  Hartlepool  Rulway  Bill,— Com.  Joum.  liixix.  46B. 

1846.  Deodaoda  Abolition  BilL—Com.  Joum.  ci.  734. 

1846.  Burial  Service  BUL— Com.  Joum.  d.  1078. 

1649.  SewoD  Act  Amendment  BilL—Com.  Journ.  civ.  396. 

1650.  BaUway  Audit  BiU.— Com.  Journ.  cv.  468. 

1650.    gtime  and  Outrnge  Act  (IreUnJ)  Cuntinuancc  Bill.— Com.  Journ.  cv.  606. 
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EXPOBT6  (FRANCE). 
Setum  of  the  ArticUa  of  Jlome,  CoUmial,  and  Foreign  Merchandize,  and 
their  Value,  e^ortedfrom  the  United  Kingdom  to  France,  during  the  yeara 
1854  to  1859  respectweiy,  dUtinguiihing  the  Produce  and  Manufacturet  of 
the  Untied  Kingdom  from  those  of  tite  Eaet  Tndiet  and  Her  Majeatifa 
Colonial  Foaaemons  and  of  Foreign  Countriea.  (Mr.  Alderman  Sa]omoDS.) 
24th  Febmary,  1860.  (137.) 
The  declared  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  King- 
dom exported  to  France  was,  1854,  3,175,290/.;  1855,  6,012,658t;  1856, 
6/i32,650i;  1857,  6,213,358i.;  1858,  4,863,13U;  and  1859,  4,754,354/, 
The  computed  real  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  manufacture, 
ID  1854,  was  3,216,175/.;  1855,  4,409,223i.;  1856,  4,038,427/.;  1857, 
5,113,465/. ;  1858,  4,379,070/. ;  and  in  1859,  4,500,504/1  The  total  exports 
being,  1854,  6,391,465/1;  1855,  10,421,881/.;  1856,  10,471,077/.;  1857, 
1  l,326,823t ;  1858,  9,242,20U  ;  and  1859,  9,254,858/.  The  exports  con- 
sisted of,  in  1859,  apothecary  wares,  18,0(>0/. ;  apparel,  slops,  and  habei^ 
dashery,  39,000/.;  bacon  and  ham,  7,500/.;  beefand  pork,  62,000/.;  beer  and 
ale,  13,000/.;  books,  printed,  9,500/.;  caoutchouc,  manufacture  of,21,000/,; 
cement,  46,000/.;  clay,  China  clay,  21,000/.;  coals,  cinders,  and  culm, 
615,000/., — the  declared  value  of  this  mineral  having  nearly  doubled  since 
1854,whenitwas356,000/.;  coal  fuel,  prepared, 8,000Z;  copper, wrought  and 
unwToogbt*  487,000/. ;  com,  oats,  and  wneat,  27,000t ;  cottons,  entered  by 
the  yard  and  by  value,  222,000/. ;  cotton  yam,  33,000/. ;  flai,  24,000/. ; 
hardwares  and  cutlery,  95,000/. ;  bides,  raw,  cow  and  ox,  20,000/. ;  horses, 
149,000/.;  iron,  395,000/.,  against  1,190,000/.  in  1856;  lead,  18,OO0J;; 
linens,  90,000/.;  machinery,  198,000/.;  oil.  Unseed,  164,000/.:  painters' 
colours,  16,000/. ;  plate,  plated  wares,  jewellery,  and  watches,  5,000*. ;  plait- 
ing for  hats,  8,000/. ;  saltpetre,  6,000/. ;  silk,  thrown,  yarn  and  manufactured, 
463,000/.;  skins,  calf,  1,700/,;  soda,  16,000/.;  spirits, 63,000/. ;  telegraphic 
■wires,  cham8,&c,  23,000/1;  tin,  unwrought,  131,000/.;  tin  plates,  23,000i, ; 
wool,sheep,andlambs,428,000/.;  woollen,243,000/.;  woollen  yarn,  1 76,000/1; 
other  articles,  306,000/1:  total,  4,754,354/.  Of  foreign  articles:  Peruvianbark, 
7,000/.;  caoutchouc,  33,000/.;  cochineal,  15,000/.;  copper,  64,000/.;  com, 
131/.;  cotton, raw,  185,000/.;  flax,  28,000/. ;  hair,  manufacture  of,  110,000/1; 
hides,  not  tanned,  108,000/.;  indigo,  53,000/.;  oil,  cocoa-nut,  69,000/.; 
palm-oil,  3,500/. ;  quicksilver,  20,000/. ;  raisins,  24,000/. ;  rice,  85,000t ; 
saltpetre,  4,000/1 ;  seeds,  flax  and  linseed,  177,000/. ;  rap^eed,  177,000/. ; 
silk,  raw  and  thrown,  1,783,000/.;  silk,  manufiscture  of  India,  18,000/.; 
spelter,  1,500/.;  spirits,  rum,  3,500/.;  sponge, 23,000/. ;  tallow,  79/.;  teeth, 
elephants',  45,000/. ;  wine,  43,000Z. ;  wool,  sheep  and  lambs',  914,000/. ; 
all  other  articles,  650,000/. :  total,  4,500,000/. 


EEVENUB  (IHELAND). 
Account  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Ireland,  Duties  of  Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  and  Postage,  showing  Quantities  retained  for  Home  Consumption, 
exported,  4-c.    (Colonel  Dunne.)     2nd  May,  1860.     (524.) 

The  net  produce  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  the 
year  ended  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1859,  was  6,711,833/.  15*.,  viz. : — 
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Customa,  2^04,578/.  5».  1  Id ;  excise,  3,109,OOOL ;  atampB,  53l/)00t  6a.  Id. ; 
property  and  income-tax,  458,1051.  17a  6d. ;  Bmall  branches  of  the  here- 
ditary  revenne,  2,5201. ;  miscellaneous,  306,6482.  3«.  Ud.  The  expenditure 
amoonted  to  6,374,3232.,  viz. :— III te rest  of  deht,  1,705,4552.  lU.  8d  ; 
payments  on  account  of  grants  of  Parliament^  army,  885,000/. ;  and  army 
transferred  to  England,  2,250j0002, ;  miscellaneous  grants  of  Parliament, 
1,391,2812.;  other  payments  for  public  objects,  142,5862.  8s.  4(2. ;  besides 
money  remitted  to  the  Exchequer  in  England,  385,2662.  8e.  6d.  This 
account  shows  only  the  payments  made  from  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland, 
and  not  the  whole  expenditure  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  accoont  of 
Ireland.  Of  the  2,287,7612.  amount  of  custom  dutjea  collected  at  each 
port  in  Ireland,  1,053,511/.  was  in  Dublin,  375,9762.  in  Belfast,  265,327/. 
m  Cork,  173,466/.  in  Limerick,  and  128,1842.  in  Londonderry,  and  smaller 
snms  in  other  ports.  In  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1859,  there 
were  retained  for  home  consuoiptaon  in  Ireland  592,943  gallons  of  wine, 
5,896304  gallons  of  spirits,  5,931,647  lbs.of  tobacco,  10,820,418  lbs.  of  tea, 
270,096  cwts.  of  sugar ;  and  there  were  exported  to  Great  Britain 
1,486,064  gallons  of  spirits,  1,537,402  qrs.  of  oats,  and  153,976  qrs.  of 
wheat 


CnWAMON. 

Hettim  of  the   Total  Qaemtitiet  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Maee,  Nutmegs,  and 

Pepper,  taken  far  ffome  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  frmn  1830 

to  1859,  and  Rate  of  t>aty  payabU  on  each  Article  in  each  year.    (Mr. 

Hankey.)    24th  February,  I860.     (106.) 

Tub  quantity  of  cinnamon  entered  for  home  consumptioii  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1830,  was  40,588  lbs.  The  rate  of  duty  on  cinnamon  of 
British  possessions  was  Gd. ;  and  onforeigu.  Is.  per  lb.  At  these  rates 
the  duty  continued  till  1840,  but  the  consumption  decreased  to  17,000  lbs. 
In  1840  the  rate  of  duty  was  6-^d.  per  lb.  on  cinnamon  of  British  posses- 
sions, and  Is.  OJdL  for  foreign.  In  1842,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Z-^d.  per  lb. 
on  ciimamon  of  British  possessions,  and  6  jud  on  foreign.  This  rate  of  duty 
continued  till  1852,  and  in  this  year  the  consumption  was  36,000  lbs.  In 
1853,  the  duty  was  equalized  at  2d,;  and  the  consumption  increased  from 
37,704  lbs.  in  1853,  to  50,789  lbs.  in  1859. 

The  quantity  of  cloves  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1830  was 
60,111  lbs.;  the  rate  of  duty  being  2s.  per  lb.  on  cloves  of  British  posses- 
sions, and  3*.  per  lb.  on  foreign  cloves.  At  these  rates  the  duty  continued 
till  1835,  when  the  consumption  had  increased  to  93,000  lbs.  In  1836,  the 
duty  was  reduced  and  assimilated  to  6d.  per  lb.  In  I860,  it  was  g4is<^  i 
and  in  1853,  it  was  further  reduced  to  2d.  per  lb.,  and  the  consumption 
increased  to  272,823  lbs.  in  1859. 

The  quantity  of  mace  entered  for  home  consumption  in  1830  was 
12,600  lbs.,  and  the  rate  of  du^  was  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  on  mace  of  British 
possessions,  and  4s.  Gd.  on  foreign  mace.  In  1836,  the  duty  was 
assimilated  and  reduced  to  2t.  6d.  per  lb.  In  1840  it  was  2s.  7jd,  and 
in  1853,  ]«.  per  lb. ;  the  consumption  having  increased  to  34,714  lbs.  in 
1859. 

The  quantity  of  nutmegs  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1830  was  121,260  lbs. ;  tlie  rate  of  duty  was  2s.  Qd.  per  lb.  on 
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nutmegs  of  Britbh  poBsessiona,  and  Za.  6d.  on  foreign  natmegs.  In  1838, 
wild  nntmegs  were  charged  la.  In  1840,  the  duties  w^re  kicreaaed  to 
2s.  7^  on  natmees  of  British  possessions,  Zs.  B-^d.  on  foreign  nutmegs, 
and  Is.  O^d.  on  wild  nutmegs;  and  in  1642,  the  duty  on  wild  nutmeg  was 
reduced  to  S-^d.  per  lb.  In  1846,  the  rates  of  duties  were  equalized,  and 
reduced  to  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  on  nutmegs  not  wild,  and  3rf,  per  lb.  wild.  In  1847, 
the  duty  was  charged  2a.  6d.  per  lb.  not  wild,  Zd.  wild  in  the  shell,  and  6d. 
not  in  the  shell.  In  1853,  the  duty  on  nutmegs  not  wild  was  reduced  to 
1<.  per  lb. ;  and  the  consumption  increased  to  265,783  lbs.  in  1859. 

The  quantity  of  pepper  consumed  in  1830  was  2,009,272  lbs.  The 
duties  were,  pepper  of  or  from  British  possessions,  1«.  per  lb. ;  not  of  British 
possessions,  from  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  \a.  2d.,  and  from  other  parts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  In  1836,  the  duty 
was  reduc^  to  6d.  per  lb. ;  and  the  consumption  was  2,800,9&0  lbs.  In 
1840,  the  duty  was  6  3-10^  per  lb. ;  and  so  it  continued  till  1859,  when 
the  consumption  increased  to  4,243,437  lbs. 


PDBIJC  INCOMB  AND  EXPENDITtTRB. 


ir  Paymaitt  ailhin  lAe  tatM  Ptried,  txclunvi  tjf  the  Sunu  applied  (a  At  Redaaptkt. 
Pmidtd  or  paying  off  Unfimded  Debt,  and  of  tlu  j"  '   "  .     .       • 

Wot**,  jv..    (Lordllr  ■      --       ■      ■     -  ■    ■ 


Cnitont 


.   S4,4S0,9D1 

EzciM  30,381,000 

Stamp*         8,013,998 

Tuei  (Land  aod  Auewed)    3,232,000 

Property  Tax        B,596,105  1 

Pott  Office  ...        3,310,000 


Crown  lADilt  (Set) 

UlMolkneoiu  i— 

ProdDco  of  the  Sal«  of  Old 

Store!  and  other  extra 

BecelpU  

Money  received  trom  the 
Bevenue*  of  India  for 
Betlred  Fay,  Feniioai, 
&C.,  per  Act  i  Qeo.  4, 

cTl      

Hiicallaneoua  BecsiptB, 
including  Imprest  aad 

other  Uoniea 

DnclaJmed  Dividendi  re- 

Amomit  receired  from  the 
SpaaiahOoTeniment,  in 

K't  Payment  of  the 
bt  of  496,38Sf.  doe  bj 
that  QoTcmment,  fbr 
War  Storea  lupplied  in 
tlieyeara  1834-8 


3B4,4TS     S     8 


433,739  13     7 
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EXrSMDlTDBB, 

£  I.  d. 

Intareat  and  Management  of 

the  permanent  debt  ...  S3,7tS,8»  la  8 
Unclaimed  illvidendi  paid  .  114,681  15  S 
Terminable  AnnnilieB  ...  4,320,384  IS  0 
In  ten.'!  t  of  Ezch  eqner  Bondi, 

1854  and  18S5     135.000     O     O 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Billa, 

Supply     

Ditto,  ItaBdency 

Charges  on  CoDtoL  Fund  :— 

Civil  Ijat 

Annnitiea  uid  Penaiona... 

Salarie*  and  Allowances  . 

Diplomatic  Salaries,  &c 

Conrti  of  Juitice 

Miscellaneans  Cbargei  on 
the  Contolidaled  Fund 
Supply  Services  : — 

Army      14,0S7,1S6    4 

Navy,  iocluding    Packet 
Service 11,BSM99    O 

MiscellaneouB  Cinl  Ser- 
vices      7,721^18  IS  I 

Salariea,  &c.,  of  Berenne 
Dquitmenta 4,438,946    S 

Opetadoni  in  China      ...       858,057    0 


301.048  9 
1,780  IS 

403,260  0 
350,713  U 
197,602  9 
163,061  0 

TIM"  17 

10 

177,339 


Total  Sipenditore 
Exces*  of  Income  over  Ex- 
chequer in  the  Year  ended 
3in  March,  1860  ...     1,SS7,3T9  18 
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(  EzoHBQiraK  on  lie 


Slif  dap  of  UOTch,  1859;  Hit  AmovU  of  Moneg  ra'atd  bg  AAditioiu  t 
Vnfiaided  Dtbl  in  the  Yiar  tadtd  lit  31«(  dag  ^  March,  1860;  Ih 
toaardi  iht  Btdemplum  of  iht  FanJtd  or  paying  off  Onfioided  Debt,  including  i 


(Ac  FvtuUd  or 
March,    18S0  ;    tht  Monev  applied 
.    -    .   —        -  :ludiag  Mxehautr 

Bmd»  redeemed;  tht  Total  Amoiat  of  Adeancee  aiid  RepaymenU  on  aecoml  of  jCocaX 
Worke,  ^e.,  with  the  DiffereKee  aecmlng  thereon,  and  the  Balanctt  la  the  Exchtgutr  m  tht 
Sit  day  of  March,  18S0. 

lunaD :  £  t.  d. 

Applied  to  the  Rednctloii  of 

Funded  Debt      ST,901    1    6 

Applied  to  the  Bednclion  of 

ExQhMiier  Bondi  ...     3,000,000    0    0 

To  the  F&Tiiiuter-Oeneral, 


e,998,TOO    I 


BslBQcei  in  the  Exchequer 

oi]tbe3litofMBTCh,U69    7,789,089  17 
ICouej  laited  in  tiie  Tear 

ended  31»t  Much,  1860. 
Faitded  Debt :— Nil. 
Onfiinded  Debt  :— 
Eiehequi^  Bills,  In  part 
ofQTUitof  13,277,400^. 
per  Act  S3  Vict.  o.  33, 
anddktedJaaeU.lSSS    7,1611,500    0 
Ditto,  uid  dated  March  13. 
1860     ... 

Braifment  of  Ail<      

Forchaie  of  Bullion,  and 
for  Local  Worlci  under 
varioni  Acta  of  Parlia- 
ment, i^ss^eJ.  it.  ad.  -, 

leM  AdTancea  for  ditto, 
1,118,9931  13t.  6<f.  1  Ex- 
ceaa  of  Repajmenti  orer 

Adrancea  

Eioeai  of  lacome  over  Ex- 
peDditnre  in  the  Tear 
eiided31itMarch,ie60...    1,687,979  13    3 

33,178,064  19    S 


change   ] 

CSnpply)  ' 13,138,100 

To  the  Pajmaater-General, 
in  Monej,  out  of  Waj* 
and  Meant  arant*,to  pay 
off  Bscheqaer  Bill*  (Sup- 
ply)           49,100    0    0 

BiUancei  in  the  Exchequer 

n  the  31it  March,  1860  .    7,973,863  17  11 


33,178,0(4  19    fi 


AooouHT  of  ihe  QfTANnnES  of  Cotton  imported  into  Great  Bbitaik 
during  tbe  Years  1814, 1815, 1844,  1858,  and  1869;  distingaishing 
the  Countries  from  which  such  Qoantitiea  came.  .  (Lord  Brougham 
andVaux.)     27th  January,  1860.     (26  L.) 


QnantitJea  of  Eair  Cotton  Imported  Into  tbe 

CoBQtriM  from  which  Imported. 

1814. 

181S. 

1844. 

1868. 

1699. 

owts 

CWtJ. 

cwt*. 

cwta. 

cwti. 

United  Sutet  oT  America 

106.1SB 

4BS,779 

4,618,033 

7,439,6)8 

8,988.673 

BrwU        

303,136 

117,009 

18S,as7 

166,331 

300,709 

Britiah  Weit  India  Islands  and  1 
Bri^hOniana          ] 

168,043 

136,976 

16,843 

3,184 

9488 

Ttie  Wait  Coaat  of  Airia. 

3,116 

3,149 

British    poaienioni    in    South) 
Africa            ( 

19 

S3 

8,940 

19.697 

Kanritius 

7 

14,988 

British  East  Indka         

1,186.038 

1,717,340 

341,380 

356,313 

45,600 

98,349 

78,633 

66,373 

Aggregate  of  the  Importation* 

S38,7!3 

899,189 

6.768,861 

9.28S,198 

10,946,331 

[.07] 
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ORKEE  LOAN. 

An  Account  of  Moneyt  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  under  the  Acta 
2  and  3  W%U.  IV.,  e.  121,  and  6  and  7  WiU.  IV.,  c  9i,  for  Interest  and 
Sinldng  Fund  on  that  part  of  the  Greek  Loan  vihich  is  guaratOeed  by  this 
Country  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Acts,  and  of  the  Amount  repmd  by 
the  Greek  Government  on  account  of  ike  same.    9th  February,  1860.   (65.) 

Fboh  1843  to  1859  there  were  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  fi» 
payment  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  portion  of  the  Greek  loan 

rranteed  by  this  country,  7B8,007^  4^.  Td.,  and  the  only  amonnt  repaid 
the  Greek  Government  wa^  23,3432. 16«.  2d.  m  1847,  and  7,740^  \Ss.  Qd. 
in  1848;  total,  31,0842.  ll«.8(j.;  leaving  a  balance  due  by  the  Greek 
Government  of  756,9222.  12^.  lid. 


BUSSIAN  DUTCH  LOAN. 


An  Account  of  the  Sums  which  have  been  paid  and  allied  vjiAin  the  year 
1859,  on  account  of  the  Russian  Dutch  Loan.  9th  Febroary,  1860i 
(64.) 

The  original  portion  of  loan  guaranteed  by  Gh?eat  Britain  in  the  year  1815 
was  25,000,000  florins ;  and  of  this  sum  tnere  was  paid  off  by  the  sinking 
fimd  10,750,000  florins.  In  1859  the  sinking  fiind  paid  250,000  florins, 
leaving  a  balance  of  principal  due  on  the  31st  December,  1859>  of 
14,000,000  florins.  The  amount  of  interest  and  sinking  innd  paid  on  this 
account  during  the  year  1859  was  82,4402.  18«.  Sd 


8ABDIN1AN  LOAN. 


Account  of  the  Total  Sums  issued  up  to  Zlst  December,  1859,  out  ofiht  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  advanced  to  Hie  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  by 
v^^tue  df  the  Acts  18  VicL,  c  17,  and  19  and  20  VicL,  c  39,  and  also  of 
the  Sums  received  from  the  Sardinian  Govemmentfor  Interest  and  Sinking 
Fund  in  respect  thereof  in  the  same  period.     9th  lebmary,  1860.     (66.) 

Thb  snm  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  fidl  of  the  Sardinian  loan 
in  the  years  1855  and  1856,  was  2,000,0002L;  and  the  sum  received  for 
sinking  fund,  besides  the  annual  interest,  up  to  the  31st  December,  1859, 
was  78,8612.  15«.  \\d.\  leaving  to  be  discharged,  1,921,1382.  As.  \d. 
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CONSOMPnON  OP  SPIRITS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Report  by  her  Majetty's  Commitnoneri  for  inquirmg  into  the  Lkenaing  Syatem 

and  Sale  and  ComwnpHon  of  Excisable  Liquon  in  Scotland. 
0«  the  25th  Aprilj  1859,  a  commisaioa  was  issued  to  Sir  George  Clark, 
Bart;  James  Campbell,  Esq.;  Alexander  Earle  Moiiteith,  Esq<,  Advocate; 
Archibald  Campbell  Swintoii,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Civil' Law,  Edinburgh;  ■ 
William  Leslie ;  Alexander  Maclean,  Esq. ;  and  Foster  Alleyne  M'Greachy, 
Esq.;  with  instmcdons  to  inquire  into  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  and  con- 
samption  of  excisable  liquors  in  Scotland,  and  also  to  tnquii;e  into  the 
system  under  which  certificates,  by  justices  of  the  peace  and  magistrates,  and 
licences  are  granted  for  the  sale  of  such  liquors,  and  to  report  whether  in 
their  opinion  any  alterations,  and  if  any,  wuat  alterations  ought  to  be  nuide 
in  the  said  laws  or  system.  The  committee  examined  upwards  of  750  wiU 
nessea,  and  reported  as  follows: — 

The  subjects  into  which  ne  were  directed  by  your  Majesty  to  inqnire, 
are  the  laws  r^ulatjng  the  sale  and  consiunptJon  of  excisable  liquors  in 
Scotland,  and  t£e  system  under  which  certificates,  by  justices  of  the  peace 
and  magistrates,  and  licences  are  granted  for  the  sale  of  such  liqoors.  And 
we  were  directed  to  report  whether,  in  our  opinion,  any  alterations,  and  if 
any,  what  alterations  ought  to  be  made  in  the  sud  laws  and  system.  . 

In  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  committed  to  us  by  your  Majesty,  having, 
carefully  consideted  the  provisions  of  the  gtatntefi  at  present  in  force  on  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  we  proceeded  to  receive  deputations  from  various 
associations  of  persons,  who  were  either  desirous  of  supporting  the  existing 
law,  or  were  anxious  to  appear  before  us  as  compfainers  and  objectors 
against  its  operation.  The  former  of  these  classes  was  represented  by  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness,  the  Glasgow  Association  for 
Defence  of  the  Public  Houses  Acta,  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and 
the  Glasgow  Abstainers'  Union ;  the  latter  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Association,  and  a  joint  committee  of  distillers,  brewers,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  spirit  dealers.  The  object  of  all  these  deputations  was  principally  to 
impress  upon  us  the  expediency  of  conducting  oar  proceedings  ia  paolic 
But  we  also  received  from  them  statements  which,  embodying  their  respec- 
tive views  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry,  were  of  material  assistance  to  us  in 
our  subsequent  investigatioDB. 

Being  desirous  to  posaess  accurate  statistical  information  regarding  the 
past  and  present  operation  of  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  and  consumption 
of  spirits,  we  endeavoured  to  obtain  returns  on  the  subject  from  each  burgh 
and  coontv  in  Scotland.  We  regret,  bowever,  to  state,  that  in  very  few 
instances  nave  the  records  been  kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  or  minuteness 
to  afibrd  the  information  desired  in  a  satisfitctory  form.  And  although 
some  of  the  returns  which  we  received  suggested  important  considerations, 
they  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  form  any  part  of  this  report 

fn  default  of  the  information  which  we  thus  failed  to  obtain  froia  official 
returns,  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  are  founded  principally  oh 
oral  evidence  taken  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  We  held  sittings  for 
that  purpose  in  Edinburgh,  Gla^w,  Inverary,  Oreenock,  Ayr,  Dumfines, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness,  and  examined  witoesses  resident 
in  these  towns  and  the  adjacent  counties.  The  witnesses  so  examined 
were — First,  persons  engaged  in  the  spirit  trade,  or  selected  by  the  trade 
H  [109] 
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to  staia  anj  objections  to  the  ezistinc  lav  or  practice;  secondlr,  persons 
suggested  to  us  by  associatioiis  formed  to  maintain  or  increase  tne  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  spirits ;  and,  thirdly,  persons  whom,  from  their  official 
position,  professional  employment,  or  otherwise,  we  considered  likely  to 
afford  important  in&rmation  or  suggestions.  Ample  opportunities  were 
also  given  to  any  one  to  come  before  us  who  thought  that  he  had  anything 
of  importance  to  communicate ;  and  of  these  opportanitieB  advantage  was 
taken  in  many  instances. 

The  amount  of  evidence  collected  is  certainly  cxnisiderable,  and  may  be 
thought  disproportionate  to  the  variety  of  matters  which  it  embraces.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  subject  is  one  which  has  created  great 
interest  and  much  discussion  throughout  Scotland.  It  seemed  desirable  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  op<>ration  and  administration  of  the  law  had  been  the 
same  in  different  districts.  And  although  most  of  the  points  on  which  we 
have  any  remarks  to  offer  are  adverted  to  in  the  evidence  taken  in  E^n- 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  an  investigation  confined  to  the  laree  towns  would  not 
liave  satisfied  the  public  mind,  nor  have  afforded  a  safe  basis  for  any  general 
conclusions. 

The  laws  at  present  in  force  for  regulating  the  Bale  and  cotunmption  of 
excisable  liquors  in  Scotland  are — the  Act  9  Goa  IV.,  cap.  58,  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  regulate  the  granting  of  certificates  by  justices  of  the  peace 
and  magistrates,  authorizing  persons  to  keep  common  inns,  alehouses,  and 
victualling  houses  in  Scotl^d,  in  which  ale,  beer,  spirits,  and  other  excis^Ie 
liquors  may  be  sold  by  retail  under  excise  licences,  and  for  the  better  ref- 
lation of  such  houses ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  such  houses  being  kept 
without  such  certificate;"  and  the  Act  16  and  17  Yict,  cap.  67,  entiUed 
"  An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  public-houses  in  Scotland."  Under 
the  Act  9  Geo.  IV".,  cap.  58,  the  law  of  Scotland  as  to  granting  publicans' 
certificates  Is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  England,  as  regulated  by  the  Act  9 
Geo.  IV.,  cap.  61.  The  justices  of  the  peace  in  counties  and  the  magistrates 
in  burghs  are  required  to  hold  two  meetings  in  each  year  (limited  within  a 
period  of  eight  days),  at  which  they  shall  grant  certificates  "  to  such  and  so 
.  many  persons  as  they  shall  thmk  meet  and  conv^ent  to  keep  common 
inns,  alehouses,  or  victualling  houses,  within  which  ale,  beer,  spmts,  wine, 
and  other  excisable  liquors  may,  under  excise  licences,  be  sold  by  retail  to 
be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises."  Such  certificates  are  in  force  for 
one  year  and  no  longer,  and  require  to  be  renewed  annually  on  written 
or  printed  application.  The  justices  and  magistrates  respectively  faBve 
power  to  make  regulations  and  rules  "  as  to  the  manner  of  making  such 
applications,  as  well  for  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  applicants,  as 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  grant  such  certificates  in  the  places  in  which  iimj 
are  sought  to  be  obtained."  No  excise  licence  for  the  sale  of  excisable 
liquors  by  retai),  to  be  drunk  or  consumed  on  the  premises,  can  be  granted 
to  any  person  unless  he  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate.  But  on  ^e  death 
or  removal  from  the  licensed  premises  of  the  person  by  whom  a  certificate 
has  been  obtained^  a  transfer  of  the  certificate  (available  till  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  licensing  court)  may  be  granted  by  any  two  justices  or  magistrates 
to  the  representatives  of  such  person,  or  the  new  tenant  of  the  house. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  justices  or  magistrates,  in  granting  or 

'   refusing  a  certificate,  may  be  taken  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  tJie 

proprietor  or  occupier  of  any  bouse  in  respect  of  which  a  certificate  has 

been  applied  for.     This  appeal  lies  to  the  next  Quarter  Sessions  of  the 
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county.  VaiiooB  penalties  are  prescribed  for  breaches  of  tbe  terms  of  c^- 
tificate,  or  for  selling  excisable  iiqiiArs  without  a  certilicata.  Power  to  sae 
for  these  penalties  is  given  to  any  person  who  "  will  infiirm  and  prosecute 
for  the  same?"  And  the  penalties  are  divisable  at  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
victing magistrate,  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one-half  to  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  remainder  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  Act  16  and  17  VicL,  cap.  67,  makes  no  change  in  these  provisions 
of  the  earlier  law ;  but  In  other  respects  it  has  introduced  several  altera- 
tions, to  the  more  important  of  vhich  it  is  necessary  to  advert  1.  There 
is  an  express  prohibition  (not  contained  in  the  former  Act)  against 
granting  a.  certificate  for  excisable  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises, 
"  unless  on  the  express  condition  that  no  groceries  or  other  provisions  to  be 
coasmned  elsewhere  shall  be  sold  in  the  house  or  premises  with  re^>ect 
to  which  such  certificate  is  granted."  GroceHi  are  allowed  to  obtain  cer- 
tificates for  the  sale  of  liquors  by  retail,  but  not  to  be  consumed  on  the 
premises. 

2.  Under  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  68,  no  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  different  classes  of  houses  in  which  the  trade  of  a  spirit-dealer  may  be  car» 
riedon.  They  were  all  designated  as  "commoninns,  alehouses,  or  victualling 
houses ;"  and  among  the  restrictions  nn^er  which  the  keepers  of  them  were 
all  alike  laid  by  their  certificates  was  "that  they  do  not  keep  open  house, 
or  permit  or  saffer  any  drinking  or  tippling  in  any  part  of  the  premises 
thereunto  belonging,  during-  tbe  hours  of  Divine  service  on  Sundays  or 
other  days  set  apart  for  public  worship  by  lawful  autnorlty,  nor  keep  the 
same  open  at  unseasonable  houi-a."  By  the  existing  law  there  is  a  classifi- 
cation of  licensed  premises  into  (1)  inns  or  hotels ;  (2)  public-houses ;  and 
(3)  grocers  and  provision  dealers'  shops.  On  all  these  classes  of  houses 
restrictions  are  imposed,  applicable  not  merely  to  the  hours  of  Divine 
ser\-ice,  but  to  the  whole  of  Sundays ;  and  instead  of  the  general  prohibition 
against  "unseasonable  hours,"  the  hours  for  opening  and  closing  are 
expressly  fixed.  A  hotel-keeper  is  bound  by  his  certificate  not  to  "  keep 
open  house,  or  permit  or  suffer  any  drinking  in  any  part  of  the  premises 
belonging  thereto,  or  sell  or  give  out  therefrom  any  liquors  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night  of  any  day,  with  the 
exception  of  refreshment  to  travellers  or  persons  requiring  to  lodge  in  the 
said  house  or  premises,"  and  net  to  "open  his  house  for  the  sale  of  any 
liquors,  or  sell  or  give  out  the  same  on  Sunday,  except  for  the  accom- 
modation of  lodgers  and  bond  fide  travellers."  Tbe  keeper  of  a  public- 
house  Is  under  precisely  the  same  restrictions,  without  the  exceptions  in 
favour  of  traveUers  and  lodgers.  In  localldcs  requiring  other  hours  for 
opening  and  closing  hotels  and  public-houses  than  those  above  named,  the 
justices  or  magistrates  may  fix  such  other  hours,  not  being  earlier  tlian 
six  o'clock  or  later  than  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  opening,  or  earlier 
than  nine  o'clock  or  later  than  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  A>r  closing. 
A  grocer  or  provision  dealer  is,  in  addition  to  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
opening,  and  that  already  mentioned  as  to  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  premises,  forbidden  "  to  sell  or  give  out  th^-efrom  any 
liquors  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
of  any  day." 

3,  A  single  certificate  was  formerly  snffident  to  entitle  a  person  to  keep 
a  house  for  the  sale  of  all  such  liquors  as  he  should  be  bcensed  by  the 
excise  to  sell.     But  now  separate  certificates  are  required  for  obtaining  a 
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licence  to  sell  porter,  ale,  and  beer,  and  for  obtaining  a  wine  and  spirit 
licence. 

4.  In  addition  to  tbe  provision  empoweriDs  tbe  justices  or  ma^Btrates 
to  make  regnladong  regarding  applications  for  certificates,  it  is  enacted, 
that  snch  certificaie  shall  not  be  granted  with  respect  to  any  hoase  not 
previously  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors  to  be  consnnied  ob  the  premises, 
without  a  written  report  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  tbe  conn^y,  or 
magistrate  of  the  burgh,  that  tbe  premises  are  "  suitable  and  ]>roper  to  be 
licensed  in  terms  of  the  certificate  applied  for,"  and  setting  forth  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  bouse,  accompanied  with  a  certificate  as  to  tbe  applicant's 
character  and  qualification,  signed  by  two  such  justices  or  magistrates. 

5.  By  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.  cap.  67,  power  is  for  the  first  time  in 
Scotland  given  to  the  police  "  at  any  time  to  enter  into  any  public-bonse, 
or  any  boose  where  refreshments  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premisea," 
and  penalties  are  awarded  against  any  person  refusing  to  admit  them,  or 
obstructing  their  admlBsion  thereto. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  tbe  law  on  tbe  subject  of  our  inquiry, 
various  snggeetioDS  were  made  to  us  for  its  alteration  and  amenikient 
Before  noticmg  these,  or  stating  the  particular  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  we  feel  bound  to  wlvert  to  the  important  feet— which  was 
fully  established  by  the  evidence  given  before  us — that  there  has  been  of 
late  years  a  marked  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Scotland  in 
regard  to  sobriety.  The  number  of  coses  of  intoxication,  and  offences 
arising  therefrom,  appear  to  have  greatly  diminished ;  and  although  intem- 
perance still  prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent,  it  would  seem  that  this  vice 
has  been  for  some  time  gradually  descending  in  tbe  scale  of  society,  and 
that  it  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  population. 

Various  causes  have,  in  our  opinion,  contributed  to  this  result  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  increase  of  the  duty  on  excisable  liquors  has  had 
a  considerable  eflect  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  in  Scotland  a  great 
and  sudden  increase  of  intemperance  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  the 
spirit  duty  in  1823  from  Sa.  2d.  to  2s,  4|d  per  imperial  gallon.  Between 
1823  and  1853,  tbe  duty  bad  been  raised  to  Zs.  Bd.  per  gtdlon.  In  1853  it 
was  made  it.  Bd.,  in  1854  6«.,  and  in  1855  8«.,  at  which  rate  it  now  con- 
tinues. The  consequence  of  this  increase  of  duty  has  necessarily  been  an 
increase  of  the  price,  which  may  probably  bo  one  cause  of  the  diminished 
consumption.  From  a  return  furnished  by  the  excise  to  tbe  House 
of  Commons  in  1859,  it  appears  that  tbe  numoer  of  gallons  of  spirits  con- 
sumed in  Scotland  for  a  period  of  five  years,  ending  Stb  January,  1854, 
was — British,  34,595,363  gallons;  foreign,  462,398  gallons;  colonial, 
981,951  gallons:  total,  36,039,712  gallons ;  and  that  the  number  of  gallons 
consumed  in  tbe  period  of  five  years,  ending  31st  December,  1858,  British, 
27,975,788  gallons;  foreign,  411,784  gallons;  colonial,  691,616  gallons: 
tool,  29,079,188  gallons. 

This  diminisbra  consumption  of  spirits  is  the  more  worthy  of  remark, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  within  the  last  eight  years  the  population  of 
Scotland  has  increased  by  upwards  of  250,000 — namely,  from  2,888,742 
by  tbe  census  of  1851,  to  3,139,860,  its  present  estimated  amount.  We 
are,  however,  led  by  the  evidence  given  tefore  us,  to  attribute  to  other 
causes,  besides  tbe  increase  in  the  price  of  spirits,  tbe  decided  change  for 
the  bettor  which  has  taken  place  among  the  working  classes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.     The  zealous  labours'of  u\e  churqhes,  of  all  denominations,  in 
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supporting  home  misBioiiB  and  other  similar  agonueB,  have  been  attended 
with  most  beneficial  resolts.  The  spread  of  education,  and  the  axteosion 
of  a  cheap  literature  adapted  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  people, 
aided  by  the  establishment  of  lectures,  reading-room^i  and  schemes  of 
rational  recreation,  have  done  much  to  withdraw  the  operatives  from  the 
pablio-honse.  Benefit  has  also  resolted  from  the  practice  (which  it  is  to  be 
"wished  were  more  general)  of  paying  the  wages  of  workmen  at  other  times 
than  on  Satorday  afternoons,  and  from  the  keepers  of  provision  stores  in 
connection  with  pttblic  works  having  in  many  instances  ceased  to  sell  spirits. 
Nor  do  we  undervalue  the  eifects  which  have  been  produced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  temperance  and  total  abstinence  societies,  in  reclaiming  many  per- 
sons from  confirmed  habits  of  drinking,  and  in  preventing  a  still  larger 
iramber  from  acquiring  them. 

To  ascerbun  how  far  recent  legislative  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  have  operated  in  the  same  direction,  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  our  inqniry.     That  these  restrictions  have  done  so,  there  can  be  no 


doubt  Tke  beneficial  effect  of  the  Act  16  and  17  YicL,  cap.  67,  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  which  we  received  as  to  the  diminution  of^  crime,  and  the 
change  for  the  better  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  when  its  provisions  were  stnctiy  enforced,  and  by  the 
tendency  in  an  opposite  direction  which  in  some  places  has  followed  its  less 
rigorous  enforcement  daring  the  last  two  years.  In  some  towns  there  has 
been  on  the  part  of  the  m^istrates  great  remissness  in  administering  the 
law.  The  result  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  an  increase  of  crime  in  these 
places,  at  least  the  absence  of  the  improvement  witnessed  elsewhere.  The 
evidence  given  before  us  on  this  subject  is  corroborated  by  the  report  of 
Colonel  Kinloch,  the  Inspector  of  the  Constabulary  of  Scotland,  for  the 
year  ending  15th  March,  1859,  wherein  it  is  stated  (p.  37),  with  reference 
to  the  bur^  of  Dumfries: — "  The  innumerable  cases  of  '  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly,' '  drunk  and  incapable,'  and  crimes  committed  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  are  attributable,  I  think,  to  the  fact  that  the  poUce  are  not  allowed 
to  look  after  the  public-houses,  or  carry  out  the  Act  commonlv  called  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act"  While,  however,  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  question  has  been  tiiua  beneficial,  the  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  the  people  to  which  we  have  adverted,  must  not  be  attributed 
too  exclusively  to  its  provisions.  Indeed,  the  &Toarable  receptieo  which 
most  of  these  provisions  have  met  with  from  the  people  of  Scotland  gen^ 
rally,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  an  improved  state  of  moral  feeling  on  the 
subject 

"The  principal  objections  stated  before  us  to  the  provisions  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  existing  law,  and  the  conclnsions  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
may  be  stated  as  relating  first  to  the  system  under  which  certificates  ibr 
licence  are  granted ;  secondly,  to  the  regulation  of  licensed  homes ;  and 
thirdly,  to  the  prevention  of  illicit  trafiBc 

I.  The  following  objections  were  stated  to  the  constitution  and  practice 
of  the  licensing  courts : — (1.)  That  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  burgh 
magistrates*  are  not  the  persons  to  whom  the  duty  of  granting  or  refiising 
certificates  for  licence  ought  to  be  entrusted,  and  that  their  powers  in  the 
matter  are  too  extencuve,  and  are  liable  to  be  administered  capriciously. 
(2.)  That  justices  and  magistrates  who  have  sat  in  the  original  licensing 
courts  sit  also  in  Quarter  Sessions  as  judges  on  appeals  from  their  own 
decisions^     That  the  appeal  court  is  too  numerous  and  fluctuating  a  body, 
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aad  that  its  decisiona  are  conaeqnentt^  wanting  in  that  TLDiiinmity  wliich 
is  neceflsary  to  secare  public  confidsDce.  That  from  the  nature  and  con- 
Btitation  of  the  court  much  canvasBing  of  the  members  takes  place,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  attendance  ofjustices  likely  to  be  favourable  or 
otherwise  to  applicants,  or  known  to  hold  decided  opioians  ou  one  side  or 
the  other  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  law;  and  that  the  decisjcois 
generally  depend  on  which  aide  haa  the  majority  of  persons  holding  these 
extreme  opinions.  (3.)  That  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the 
necessity  of  applying  annaally  for  renewal  of  their  certificates  by  persons 

r'ust  whom  no  grounds  of  complaint  exist.  (4.)  That  a  person  who  has 
ined  a  certificate  ibr  a  spirit  licence  is  obliged  to  obtain  an  additional 
certificate  to  enable  him  to  sell  porter,  ale,  or  beer.  (5.)  That  no  notice  ia 
raven,  by  advertisement  or  ouierwise,  of  intended  applicationB  for  new 
licences,  and  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  owners  or  occapiers  of  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood,  to  state  any  objections  to  the  granting  of  such 
apphcations.  (6.)  That  the  time  prescribed  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  licensing  court  is  so  limited,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
full  justice  being  done  to  the  cases. 

1.  We  are  uearly  of  opinion,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
admitted,  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks  with- 
out a  licence^  But  it  ia  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  determine 
what  is  the  most  fitting  tribunal  to  be  invested  with  the  power  of  granting 
or  withholding  the  certificates  on  which  such  licences  are  granted,  and 
dxciding  on  the  number  and  character  of  booses  to  be  licensed  in  any  par- 
ticular town  or  district  The  suggestion  most  frequently  made  to  n»  on 
this  subject  by  those  who  object  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  was,  that 
the  duty  should  he  discharged  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  s  stipendiary  magistrate 
spedally  appointed  for  the  pnrpose.  After,  however,  giving  to  the  qneation 
every  consideration,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  transfer 
to  any  other  tribunal  the  power  of  granting  certificates  at  present  vested  in 
the  justices  of  the  peace  in  coanties,  and  the  magistrates  in  burghs.  These 
persons  have,  from  their  local  knowledge,  the  beet  means  of  ascertaining 
the  character  of  the  applicants  and  the  wants  of  the  district.  As  thej  are 
more  or  less  responsible  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  town  or  county, 
they  appear  to  ns  to  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  manner  in  which 
public-nouses  are  conducted.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  burghs, 
where  chiefly  complaints  were  made  to  us  against  the  licensing  courts,  the 
magistrates  owe  their  seats  to  popnlar  election,  and  may  thus  he  held,  on  a 
social  question,  to  represent  puolic  opinion.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Legisla- 
ture should  consider  it  expedient  to  change  the  licensing  system  generally 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  there  does  not  seem,  firom  the  evidence 
which  we  received  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  powers  in  question  have 
been  exercised  of  late  years,  to  be  any  sufBcient  reason  for  recommending 
an  alteration  in  this  respect  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  most  delicate  duties 
laid  upon  a  licensing  court,  and  which  most  readily  exposes  ita  members  to 
the  charge  of  partiality,  is  the  power  of  hmiting  the  number  of  public- 
houses  in  any  particular  district.  A  case  may  occur  in  which  one  addi- 
tional public-house  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  licensing  magistrates,  sufBcient 
for  the  wants  of  the  locality;  but  a  certificate  is  applied  for  by  several 
persons,  all  of  unimpeachable  character.  In  such  circumstances,  the  disap- 
pointed applicants  and  their  friends  are  very  apt  to  ascribe  the  selection  of 
the  successful  candidate  to  motives  of  private  interest. 
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Ab  a  remedy  for  this  possible  abuse  of  authority,  it  was  suggested  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  that  there  should  be  no  limitatioQ  on  the  Dumber  <^ 
licensed  bouses,  but  that  every  person  of  respectable  character  shoold  be 
entitled  to  obtain  a  certificate,  the  sale  of  spirits  being  regulated,  like  any 
other  branch  of  trade,  simply  by  the  rules  of  supply  and  demand.  On  this 
Bu^estion  we  have  to  observe,  that  though,  as  regards  other  trades,  no 
evils  may  arise  to  the  public  from  unlimited  competition,  and  consequent 
increased  consumption,  a  wide  distinction  may  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors.  Legislative  enactments  may  be  quite  ineffectual 
to  reclaim  confirmed  drunkards,  or  even  materially  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits;  but  it  would  not  certainly  be  a  wise  policy  to 
adopt  any  measure  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  tnat  con- 
sumption. If  competition  in  the  sale  of  spirits  be  carried  to  an  extreme 
point,  the  friends  of  each  publican  will  probably  use  their  influence  to  per- 
enade  their  acquaintances  to  become  his  customers,  and  to  drink  sometning 
*'  for  the  good  of  the  house,"  as  it  ie  called ;  and  other  inducements  will  be 
held  outl>y  the  publican  himself,  which  may  lead  into  drinking  habits 
persona  who  might  otherwise  never  have  entered  a  public-house.  It  appears, 
too,  that  the  multiplication  of  public-houses  in  a  locality  presents  a  tempta- 
tion, which  it  is  impossible  fer  a  certain  class  of  persons  to  resist.  Accord- 
ingly, the  expediency  of  placing  some  limitation  on  the  number  of  such 
houses  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  tJiose  who  have  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  BubJecL 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public-houses 
(Scotland),  in  1846,  came  to  the  following  resolution : — "  That  the  number 
of  homes-  in  which  spirits  are  sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises  is 
eomessive,  and  oi^ht  to  be  restricted ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  number 
of  such  houses  otinferior  class  is  excessive,  and  productive  of  evil,  and 
that  it  would  be  expedient  to  repress  the  evil  arising  therefrom,"  The 
report  of  that  committee  seems  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  justices  and 
magistrates  to  the  great  facility  with  which  licences  ibr  the  sale  of  spirits 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  were  at  that  time  obtained.  Resolutions 
accordingly  appear  to  nave  been  adopted,  and  steps  taken  in  several  dis- 
tricts, to  reduce  the  namber  of  public-houses,  especially  those  of  an  inierior 
description.  These  measures  were  in  operation  in  some  comities  and  towns 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  passmg  of  the  Act  13  and  17  VicL,  and 
the  result  appears  to  have  been  beneficial.  Evidence  to  this  effect,  specially 
applicable  to  East  Lothian  and  the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  given  by  the  chi^ 
officers  of  police  of  these  places ;  and  in  Glasgow  the  diminution  has  been 
going  on  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  wiSi  the  same  beneficial  effects. 
It  was  not  all^;ed  before  us,  that  in  any  part  of  Scotland  the  number  of 
public-houses  has  been  diminished  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  population.  We  cannot,  therefore,  concur  with  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  second  report  of  the  commissioners  of  inland  revenue  in 
IS58  (p.  17),  to  the  effect  that  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  the  restrictions 
on  the  number  of  licensed  houses  "  have  increased  me  evils  which  they 
were  intended  to  remedy,  by  bringing  into  existence  innumerable  unlicensed 
spirit  shops,  with  all  their  attendant  train  of  demoralizing  influences."  The 
subject  of  these  unlicensed  houses,  and  the  causes  to  which  their  existence 
may  be  attributed,  will  be  considered  in  a  subseijuent  part  of  this  report 
Assuming,  then,  that  there  should  be  some  limitation  in  the  number  of 
public-houses,  it  was  suggested  to  us,  as  one  mode  of  restricting  the  dis- 
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CFetionar;  power  of  the  licensing  msgistratea  in  the  mafier,  that  the 
nnmber  sboold  be  made  dependent  on  popnlation.  It  would,  however,  be 
extremely  difBcnlt  to  fix  npon  any  proportion  which  would  afford  a  safe 
rule  at  ooce  for  rural  and  urban  dislricte,  or  for  different  parts  of  the  same 
town. 

Another  recommendation  was  mode,  to  the  effect  that  a  minimum  value 
shonld  be  fixed,  below  which  no  house  should  be  licensed,  and  that  such 
minimum  value  should  vary  according  to  the  population  of  the  place  where 
the  house  is  situated.  We  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  such  a  regulation 
might  have  the  effect  of  eOBuring  that  all  licensed  houses  were  of  a  certain 
degree  of  respectability.  We  prSer  the  criterion  of  value  to  that  suggested 
by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  1854|  who  recom- 
mended, in  reference  to  Enelond,  that  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  a  licence 
should  vary,  according  to  me  population  of  the  district,  nrom  61  to  mral 
parishes  and  small  towns,  to  ZOL  in  large  cities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
increased  value  which  we  are  disposed  to  require  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
a  certificate,  would,  under  the  existing  law,  necessarily  involve  higher 
licences. 

Besides  the  selection  of  the  houses  to  be  licensed,  and  the  limitation  of 
their  nnmber,  another  matter  in  regard  to  which  it  was  represented  to  tis 
that  the  licensing  conrts  act  capridonsly,  ia,  the  making  of  regulations 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  premises,  and  tneir  suitableness  for  their  proposed 
purpose.  Complaints  were  made  by  many  publicans  of  a  regulation  pro- 
nibidng  them  from  having,  in  their  licensed  preiiuBes,  back  doors  opming 
into  a  different  street  from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  house,  or  into  a 
stair  leading  to  other  dwelling-honseB.  It  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  in 
every  case  where  such  a  complaint  was  urged,  there  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  reguladon  in  question,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prev^it  facilities  for 
contravention  of  the  law  regarding  the  hours  and  mode  of  conducting 
business  in  licensed  houses.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no  cause  to  recommend, 
either  that  justices  and  m^istrates  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  conferred 
on  ihem  by  the  Act  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  58,  to  make  such  regulations  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  not  being  inconsiatent  with  the  statutes  by  which  all  their 
proceedings  must  be  r^^ated,  or  that  the  written  report  as  to  the  snitable- 
nees  of  the  premises,  which  the  Act  16  and  17  Yict^  c  67,  prescribes  in  the 
case  of  new  applications  for  licence,  should  be  dispensed  with. 

2.  While  we  are  of  opinion,  as  already  stated,  that  the  original  court  for 
granting  certificates  should  remain  unchanged,  we  think  that  the  evidence, 
especially  that  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  country,  establishes,  that  the 
objections  taken  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  appeal  courts  are  well 
founded.  We  therefore  recommend,  that  in  order  to  secure  greater  indi- 
vidnal  responsibility,  and  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  principles  by  which 
decisions  are  regulated,  the  appeals  from  the  licensing  courts,  which  are 
taken  at  present  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  should  be  heard  and  decided  by  a 
limited  committee  of  justices  of  the  peace  Bpecially  named  for  that  purpose. 
The  appointment  of  an  appeal  court  of  this  character  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  many  of  those  by  whom  the  nnsatis&ctory  working  of  the 
present  system  was  pointed  out  Nor  is  the  suggestion  a  new  one.  The 
same  recommendation  was  made  by  some  of  the  witnesses  of  the  greatest 
information,  and  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  most  weight,  who  were 
examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1846. 
And  a  provision  of  a  aimilar  nature  was  coutained  in  a  Bill  for  the  Regula- 
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tion  of  Public  Houses  in  ScodBnd,  sent  down  bj  the  Honse  of  Lords  to  the 
Honse  of  Commoss  in  1851.  The  appointment  of  individual  jnBtices  of  the 
peace  for  this  duty  might  be  madu  annually,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
justices  for  the  county.  In  large  counties  separate  committees  might  be 
appointed  for  different  districts.  It  would  of  conrse  be  competent  tmit  the 
sneriffs  or  sheriff-substitutes  should,  in  their  jasticea  of  the  peace  ex  ojido) 
be  chosen  members  of  socb  limited  courts  of  appecil.  But  we  do  not  concur 
with  those  witnesses  who  recommended  that  such  an  arrangement  should 
be  impwative.  That  matter  seems  to  ns  to  be  one,  which  may  be  left  to 
the  justices  of  each  connty  to  determine  for  themselves.  We  are  also 
inclined  to  commit  to  their  discretion  the  more  difBcnlt  question,  whether  - 
any  of  the  jusdces  or  magiatrates  who  commonly  sit  in  the  original  licensing 
court,  should  (if  in  the  commission  of  the  peace)  be  named  on  the  committee 
ibr  hearing  appeals,  and  thus  enabled,  it  may  be,  to  review  their  own  judg- 
ment. It  rather  appears  to  ns,  that  with  reference  to  large  towns,  tl^re  is 
some  advantage  in  the  magistrates  by  whom  the  certificates  for  licences 
hare  been  either  granted  or  refused  in  the  inferior  court,  being  represented 
in  the  appeal  conrt  And  in  the  counties,  it  might  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
coDStitnte  a  satisfactory  appeal  committee,  if  all  the  justices  who  commonly 
ait  in  the  licensing  court  were  necessarily  excluded  from  sdch  com- 
mittee. 

3.  The  objection  to  the  necessity  of  certificates  being  renewed  annually, 
was  one  of  the  points  most  frequently  reiterated  before  us  by  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  spirit  trade.  We  think  that  this  supposed  grievance  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  little  or  no  inconvenience  was  proved  to  have 
arisen  from  the  practice.  We  concur  in  the  opinion  of  tne  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  metropolitan  police,  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  as  expressed  in 
hia  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Houses  in  1853  (Q.  58), 
that  "  the  most  efficient  control  on  a  publican  is  the  fear  of  a  renewal  of 
his  licence  being  refused  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,"  We  also  consider 
that  the  occasion  of  the  annual  reuewal  may  afibrd  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  a  salutary  warning  being  given  to  persons  who,  thoogh  not  convicted  of 
any  breach  of  certificate,  are  not  thought  to  have  conducted  their  houses 
in  the  most  orderly  manner.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  of 
opinitm  that  every  possible  fitcility  for  renewal  of  their  certificates  should 
be  given  to  those  against  whom  there  is  no  complaint  In  particular,  they 
should  not  be  required,  in  subsequent  years,  to  produce  any  of  the  docu- 
ments necessary  on  a  first  application,  or  to  attend  in  person  at  the  licensing 
conrt  In  the  case  of  any  objection  being  stated  to  the  renewal  of  a  certifi- 
cate, written  notice  of  snch  objection  should  be  given  to  the  applicant,  and 
opportunity  afibrded  to  him  to  meet  it 

4-  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  double  certificate  at  present  required,  to 
oilitle  a  publican  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  as  well  as 
spirits,  is  qnite  unnecessary.  It  is  probably  highly  proper  that  a  certificate 
should  be  granted,  and  that  a  lower  rate  of  duty  snonld  be  chargeable,  to 
entitle  a  person,  not  a  retailer  of  spirits,  to  sell  porter,  ale,  and  beer.  But 
there  seems  to  be  in  Scotland  a  growing  taste  for  malt  liqnors  in  preference 
to  ardent  ^irits.  This  is  a  change  which  it  appears  to  ns  most  expedient 
to  enconrage.  And  as  no  additional  excise  duty  is  exigible,  to  entitle  a 
licensed  spu4trdealer  to  sell  these  other  liquors  also,  we  think  that  any 
person  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  for  licence  to  sell  spirits  by  retail  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  ought  to  be  authorized  to  sell  porter,  ale,  and 
SBfilBSa.  0  [iit] 
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beer,  withont  hemg  recitund  to  spply  tot  a  B^wrato  c«rtificste  fiir  that 
porpose. 

6.  We  are  of  (q»]iion  that  doe  notice  should  be  given  of  all  new  applica- 
tiona  for  certi6cate,  and  that  full  opportunitjr  should  be  afforded  to  any 
persona  owning  property  or  resident  in  the  neichbourhood,  to  state,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  licensing  conrt,  any  objections  they  may  entertain  to 
such  applications  being  granted.  We  think,  also,  that  the  same  powHis 
should  l>e  entitled  to  be  heard  as  objectors  to  the  rraewal  of  any  certificate 
fennerly  granted,  under  the  penalty  of  being  subjected  in  expenses,  if  their 
objecti<»is  appear  to  the  court  frivolous  and  vexatious.  It  was  suggested  to 
OS  that  similar  opportunities  should  be  given  for  persons  intra-estetCto  object 
to  any  transfer  of  a  certificate  onder  the  1 9th  section  of  the  Act  9  Qto.  IV., 
c  58.  But  the  circamstances  under  which  alone  transfers  oo^ht  to  be 
granted,  seeui  to  rend^  this  nearly  impossible.  And  the  object  in  view — 
namely,  Uie  prevention  of  improper  transfera — would  be  attained,  if  it  were 
perfectiy  understood  in  the  licensing  courts,  that  the  person  to  wbom  a 
certificate  for  licence  has  been  transieired,  does  not  thereby  acquire  any 
vested  right  to  the  renewal  of  such  certificate,  after  the  expiry  of  the  year 
for  which  it  was  originally  granted,  but  must,  at  the  next  liciansing  court, 
be  treated  in  every  respect  as  a  new  applicant 

6.  The  changes  in  the  law  which  we  have  suggested  would  of  them- 
selves render  necessary  an  extension  of  the  time  during  which  the  lioenniig 
courts  are  entitled  to  sit  This  would  obviate  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
some  connties,  &om  the  cmmmatance  of  all  the  licensing  courts  being  bdd 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  police  officials  being  thus  prevented  &om  attending 
where  their  evidence  is  required. 

II.  The  rules  in  force  for  the  regolation  of  licensed  houses  may  be  con- 
wdered  under  the  four  following  h^ds : — 1.  The  prohibition  on  grocen  to 
sell  excisable  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  2.  The  rules  as  to 
Sunday  closing.  3.  The  restrictions  as  to  hours  on  week  days,  4.  The 
powers  of  the  police. 

I.  In  Scotland  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  grocers  are  licensed  to  sell 
wine  and  other  excisable  liquors  by  retaiL  But  the  practice  of  allowing 
persons  emgaged  in  the  grocery  trade  to  sell  spirits  in  small  qoantitiea  to  h« 
drunk  on  the  premisee,  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  {voductive  of 
evil  consequences  to  the  workmg  classes.  A  strong  opinion  to  that  effect 
was  exprrased  in  (he  Report  m  the  Select  Committee  (^  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Public  Houses  (Scotland),  1 846.  That  opinitm  was  founded  on 
the  danger  to  servants  and  others,  of  Wng  unable  to  obtain  articles  of  duly 
consumption,  without  going  to  a  place  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
solicitations  and  temptations  of  a  public-house.  It  was  also  believed  that 
many  persons  would  take  drink  in  a  grocer's  shop,  who  woold  be  ashamed 
to  be  seen  entering  a  house  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  spirits.  Nor 
are  these  views  confined  to  Scotland,  la  the  evidavse  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood, 
chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenae,  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Houses  (EnglandV  in  1853,  we  find  it  stated  (,Q,  477)  that,  "the 
sale  of  S{urits  io  grocers'  shops  gives  a  fiu^ty  of  procuring  them  by  penrais 
who  woold  not  perhaps  go  directly  into  an  avowed  dramshop,  bat  who  go 
into  a  grocer's  shop  and  take  the  opportunity  of  drinking  spirits."  So  also 
another  witness  examined  before  the  same  ctmimittee,  Mr.  James  HaoghttHi^ 
of  Dublin,  states  (Q.  2561),  "  The  giving  of  licences  to  grocers  is  a  thing 
which  requires  particular  attention.  In  fibct,  it  waa  atten^d  wilh  so  mncE 
['"J 
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•vilt  tluit  at  ooe  time  the  grocers  in  Ireland  were  prohibited  alb^^other  from 
sellii^  spirits ;  bet  tbey  managed  to  sell  them  hj  taking  a  boose  next  door, 
or  dinding  tlicar  pruuises,  and  having  a  part/  sdling  who  wu  not  the 
ostenaibl^e  owner  of  tbe  grocer's  establisnment  I  rather  think  that  law  was 
rolazed  or  altered  some  years  ago,  and  now  they  are  allowed  to  sell,  but 
prohibitedj  from  allowing  it  to  be  dmnk  on  the  iwemisea.  There  is  a  deal 
of  dmnkeiiness  among  t£e  domestic  servants,  particnlorij  fem^es ;  and  it  is 
aaid,  and  entirely  believed,  that  it  originates  in  these  grocers'  shops.  They 
get  it  either  for  nothing,  or  being  cnstomers  to  the  house,  on  behalf  of  their 
omployers,  or  they  pay  for  it,  and  drink  it  snrreptitionBly.'*  Conaideradons 
«f  this  kind  led  to  tne  prohibition  -under  which,  by  the  existing  law  of 
Scotland,  grocers  lie  against  selling  spirits  to  be  drank  on  the  premises. 
That  prdubition  appears  to  have  bmn  beneficial,  and  is  approved  of  by  the 
great  Dody  of  the  grocers  themselves. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  us  recommended,  that  the  restric- 
tivat  snonld  be  carried  still  farther,^ — some  proposing  that  a  minimum 
qBantitTfBach  as  a  quart  or  a  gallon,  should  be  fis&l,  below  which  it  should 
aot  be  uiwfiil  for  a  grocer  to  sell  spirits ;  and  others  suggesting  the  total 
separation  of  the  trades  of  grocer  and  spiritr^ealer.  On  the  other  band, 
it  was  strongly  represented  to  us,  by  deputations  from  the  grocers  Id 
^ffer^it  parts  of  Scotland,  that  any  further  restrictions  on  their  business, 
and  especially  the  complete  separation  of  the  trades  of  grocer  and  spirit- 
dealer,  woold  be  most  injurious  to  their  interests,  and  in  small  towns  and 
jural  districts  wonld'  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  public. 
After  giving  due  weight  to  these  opposing  views,  we  cannot  recommend  the 
separation  of  the  two  trades,  tbe  union  of  which  has  prevailed  so  long  and 
ao  generally  throogbout  Scotland.  Neither  are  we  inclined  to  impose  oa 
ffTocers  any  of  the  suggested  restrictions  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
uey  shall  oe  penuitt^  to  selL  At  the  some  time,  we  are  aware,  that  con- 
aiderable  evils  may  exist  even  under  the  present  restriction,  from  the  difB- 
cnlty  of  strictly  enfordng  the  law,  and  the  facilities  for  its  evasion.  Tbese- 
laciuties  are  increased  by  one  provision  of  tbe  present  law,  which,  on  that 
accoont,  as  well  as  in  fairness  to  other  licensed  dealers,  seems  to  require 
amendment.  Grocers  are  permitted  to  open  their  shops  for  the  safe  of 
liquors  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  hotels  and  pnblic-housea  are,  in 
<«dinaiy  coses,  prohibited  from  opening  before  eight.  It  appears  to  us  that^ 
for  obvious  reasons,  ite  hours  for  op^iing  these  two  classes  of  licensed 
boaaee  ought  to  be  uniform.  What  hour  onght  to  be  fixed,  is  a  matter  ta  be 
adverted  to  hereiUler,  as  is  also  the  suggestion  mode  to  us  by  many  of  the 
vritneeses,  that  grocers'  shops  should  be  subject  to  police  inspection  in  the 
some  way  as  pnblic-bouaes.    .  .  .  .  ' 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  mention,  that  while  the  prohibitions  of  tiie 
sale,  by  dealers  in  groceries  and  other  sinular  articles,  of  spuits  to  be  drunk 
OD  tbe  premises,  iwpears,  on  tbe  grounds  we  have  stated*  nigbly  ezpedient,- 
tbe  mode  adopted  m  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  67,  for  enforcmg  that  pro- 
hibition, is  liable  to  serions  objections,  and  has  led  to  consequences  which 
cumot  have  been  foreseen  by  tbe  frnmeis  of  the  Act  Instead  of  containing 
a  direct  prohibition  against  granting  to  grocers  a  certificate  for  selling 
exeiable  uqoors  to  be  drank  on  the  premises,  tbe  Act,  as  already  explained,  ' 
emons  the  holders  of  sach  a  certificate  (that  is  to  say,  kee^rs  of  hotels  and 
pabio-hoases)  "  not  to  sdl  any  groceries  or  other  provisions,  in  the  said 
doase  or  premises,  to  be  consumed  elsewhere."     This  restriction  is  neces- 
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BarQy  inserted  in  the  certificate  granted  to  all  licensed  honses,  except 
grocers'  shopa.  The  reanlt  ie,  not  only  that  an  hotel-keeper  cannot  lairfTmy 
Bend  ont  a  dinner  to  be  eaten  in  a  private  houae,  bnt  that  it  has  been  decided, 
that  if  a  person  parchaae  any  slight  refrefthinent  in  an  inn  or  pnblic-hoose, 
or  in  a  railway  refreshment-room,  and  cany  the  same,  or  even  a  portion  of 
it,  away  with  nim,  the  keeper  of  the  honse  or  room,  by  whom  the  article 
was  sold,  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  certificate,  and  liable  to  be  pamshed 
accordingly. 

To  remedy  this  evident  mistake  in  the  Act  16  and  17  Yict.,  it  appears  to 
ns,  that  the  words  prohibiting  the  sale  of  provisions  to  be  consiuned  else- 
where should  be  stmck  out  of  the  certificates  granted  to  inns  or  hotels,  and 
public-houses.  An  exprras  prohibition  womd  then  be  required  against 
granting  a  pnblic-honse  certificate  to  a  grocer,  although  licensed  to  sell 
spirits  by  retaiL  And  if  it  dionld  be  considered  necessary,  that  prohibition 
might  be  extended  to  dealers  in  provisions  of  other  kinds ;  in  ouier  words, 
to  the  keepers  of  provision-fihops,  as  distinguished  from  inns  and  paUio- 
honses.  Tnere  might  no  doubt  be  a  risk,  that  after  obtaining  «  publio-booae 
certificate,  a  person  might  evade  the  spirit  of  the  law  t^  selling  groceries 
Btit  it  is  believed  that  the  apprehension  of  b^ng  refused  a  renewal  of  his 
certificate  at  the  next  licensing  court,  would  obviate  this  danger. 

2.  Of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  present  law  in  respect  of  the  opening 
and  cloung  of  licensed  premises,  Uie  most  important  is  tlmt  which  prohibits 
public-houses  and  grocers'  shops  to  be  open  for  the  sale  of  liquors  daring 
any  part  of  Sunday,  and  lays  mns  and  hotels  under  the  same  prohibition, 
except  ibr  the  accommodation  of  lodgers  in  the  houSe  and  travellers.  This 
restnction  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  introdnction  of  a  new  law  into 
Scotiand.  By  the  common  law  of  Scotiand,  traders  are  not  permitted 
to  cany  on  their  ordinary  buuness  on  Sunday.  There  was  probably 
alwavs  a  relaxation  of  this  rule  in  such  cases  of  necessi^  as  those  pro- 
videa  for  by  the  present  law  applicable  to  inns  and  hotels.  But  with 
this  exception,  a  dealer  in  spirits  was,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  9  Geo.  ly.  c  58,  under  the  same  prohibitions  in  r^ard  to  Sunday 
trading,  as  a  dealer  in  any  other  commodity.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  legislature  intended  by  that  Act  to  relax  the  law  on  this 
subject  But  as  the  teims  of  the  certificate,  prescribed  by  the  Act,  pro- 
hibited persons  holding  such  certificate  from  carrying  on  their  trade 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service  on  Sundays,  or  otoer  days  set  apart  for 

Jublic  worship  by  lawful  authority,  it  was  decided  by  the  High  Court  of 
osticiary  in  1832,  on  a  suspension  of  a  judgment  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  that  theae  words  implied  a  permission  to  a  grocer  and  spirit- 
dealer  to  exercise  the  latter  branch  of  his  trade  at  any  other  hours  of  the 
day  in  question. 

Evidence  was  adduced  to  us  from  all  classes  of  persons,  of  the  benefits 
which  have  arisen  from  a  retnm  to  the  former  practice  on  this  subject 
The  improvement  in  large  towns  has  been  most  remarkable.  Whereas 
formerly  on  Sunday  monungs  numbers  of  persons,  in  every  stage  of  intoxi- 
cation, were  seen  issuing  from  the  public-houses,  to  tiie  great  annoyance  of 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  population  on  thdr  way  to  church,  the  streets 
'  are  now  quiet  and  orderly,  and  few  cases  of  drunkenness  are  seen.  The 
evidence  of  the  police  antnorities  proved  that,  while  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  tiie  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  disorder 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict  c  67,  the  change  has  been 
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more  marked  on  Sondaj  than  on  an;^  other  day  of  the  week.  Employers 
of  laboor,  and  workmen  themselves,  were  tmanimons  in  testifying  to  the 
great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  regularity  of  the  attendance 
at  work  on  Monday  morning;  and  many  publicans  examined  hefore  ns 
expressed  themselves  as  grateml  for  the  existing  law,  regarding  the  cessa- 
tion of  business  on  Sunday  as  a  boon  of  which  tney  would  not  willingly  be 
deprived.  It  was  alleged  by  some  of  the  witeeases,  that  the  improvement 
to  which  we  have  referred  Is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that  me  persons 
who  formerly  resorted  to  public-houses  on  Sunday,  now  eith«-  purchase  a 
supply  of  spirits  on  Satntday  evening,  which  they  coiunme  next  day  in 
their  own  nouses,  or  obtain  drink  to  as  great  an  extent  as  before  at 
onlicensed  houses,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  "  shebeens,"  the  number  of  which 
is  stated  to  have  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  these  allegations.  But  we  did  not  obtain 
any  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  practice  of  drinking  to  excess  in  their  private 
houses  prevmis  to  a  greater  extent  among  the  loner  orders  now,  than  it  did 
formerly.  And  with  regard  to  "shebeens,"  while  the  evils  arising  from 
tLem,  and  the  remedies  oy  which  these  evils  may  be  met,  will  form  the 
sntiject  of  remark  hereafter,  it  may  be  noticed  at  present,  that  to  attribute 
to  them  anything  like  the  amount  of  intemperance  which  the  closing  of 
public-liouseB  has  put  down,  is  to  ignore  the  evidence  already  referred  to  as 
to  the  decrease  of  Sunday  convictions,  and  the  increasea  regularity  of 
attendance  by  the  labonnng  classes  at  their  worit  on  Mondays.  Any 
individual  cases  of  inconvenience  brongbt  under  our  notice  as  having  arisen 
from  the  Sunday  closing,  were  so  inconsiderable  in  number  and  importance, 
as  conmared  with  the  great  and  general  benefit  arising  from  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  any  alteration  with 
regard  to  it.  It  was,  however,  represented  to  as,  on  the  part  of  hotel- 
keepers,  that  they  have  often  considerable  difiBculty  in  ascertaining  what 
persons  come  under  the  descripdon  of  "  bond  fide  travellers,"  and  that  they 
are  liable  to  he  led  into  a  breach  of  their  certificate  by  false  representations 
made  to  them  on  that  point  We  are  satisfied  that  there  has  not  practically 
been  much  reason  for  complaint  on  this  subject  But,  to  prevent  the  alleged 
practice,  we  recommend,  that  persons  fslsely  representing  themselves  as 
travellers,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  a  hotel-keeper,  should  be  deemed 
guil^  of  an  ofience,  and  on  conviction  should  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

3.  The  restrictions  as  to  the  hours  at  present  imposed  on  all  licensed 
houses,  may  be  viewed  with  reference,  Jirtt,  to  the  hour  of  opening;  and, 
tecondly,  to  that  of  closing. 

(1.)  The  honr  of  opening  hotels  and  public-honees  which  seems  to  be 
most  generally  adopted  is  eight  o'clock  A.H,  In  Glasgow,  and  some  other 
places,  the  justices  and  magistrates  have,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
committed  to  tiiem,  made  the  hour  seven.  Having  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendation which  we  have  already  made,  that  a  uniform  honr  should  be 
observed  for  all  hotels,  public-houses,  and  grocers'  shops,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  honr  to  be  fixed  should  be  eight  o'clock,  except  in  very  peculiar 
circomstances,  which  should  entitle  the  hcensing  court  to  fix  an  earlier  hour. 
A  regulation  to  this  efiect  would  meet  the  special  wants  of  a  particular 

Elace,  without  sanctioning  either  the  general  adoption  of  the  seven  o'clock 
onr,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason,  or  so  indiscriminate 
an  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  of  the  licensing  court  as  appears  to 
exist  in  Baofilslure,  where  six  is  the  universal  boor  for  opening,     ^fltli 

[lai] 
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r^ard  to  the  beneficial  results  which  baTe  fblloved  firooB  tbe  existiiie 
mtrictioD,  the  teatimonj  homo  bj  all  (Joaaes  of  witoeBses,  and  from  aU 
parta  of  the  country,  was  nnanimous.  It  appears  that,  when  tbe  poUjc- 
houBCB  were  permitted  to  be  open  at  a  very  early  hdor,  many  of  dis  opera- 
tires  going  to  their  work  were  tempted  to  purchase  a  elaaa  of  whisky,  whidi 
freqnently  led  to  excess,  so  that  they  either  lost  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of 
their  day  s  work,  or  went  to  it  in  a  state  dlsqaalifying  them  for  its  aatis&c- 
tory  execution.  The  employers  of  labour,  as  well  as  maay  of  the  working 
men  themselres,  who  were  examined  before  us,  in  giving  evidence  io  farvoar 
of  the  present  reatrictiona,  stated,  that  many  of  the  workmen  who  were 
accustomed  to  indulge  in  this  way,  and  complained  at  first  of  bong  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  u  obtaining  their  "  morning  dram,"  have  come  since  to 
rejoice  at  the  removal  of  the  temptation  presented,  as  they  pass  to  their 
woik,  by  the  opea  pabUc-house. 

2.  The  evidence  was  not  so  nnifbnn  with  r^ard  to  die  boor  fixed  for 
closing  at  night.  The  hour  of  11  fjl,  which  applies  under  the  Act  to  all 
classes  of  licoiaed  houses,  seema  quite  auitable,  and  has  met  with  very 
graeral  ^proval,  when  aj^ed  to  ordinary  puUic-houaea  and  spirit-shms. 
It  sppeait,  however,  that  that  hour  is  in  a  great  measure  inapplicablar 
e^racially  in  large  towns,  to  hotels  and  taverns.  The  evidence  given  by  the 
hotel  and  tavern  ktepera  was  to  the  e&ci,  that  many  of  their  customers 
come  to  them  reqairiDg  sapper  or  other  refreshment  at^  leaving  the  theatre, 
ov  other  traces  of  amusement ;  and  as  these  entertainmenta  are  not  generally 
contjnded  till  about  eleven  o'dock,  such  viutors  cannot  be  accommodated  wi^- 
ont  a  violation  of  the  law.  So  also  on  the  occasion  of  public  dinners,  eoppers, 
and  balls,  the  prescribed  hour  of  closing  has  caused  serious  inAnvenience ; 
_  and  &om  the  evidence  generally  it  appeared,  that  it  baa  been  found  in  the- 
large  towns  nearly  iinpossible  properly  to  enforce  the  Act,  in  respect  to  tbe 
closing  hour,  in  the  case  of  this  class  of  licensed  houses. 

There  seems  to  ua  to  be  very  considerable  weif^t  in  these  objections  bv 
the  present  law.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  wonld  be  ezpedientr 
in  the  case  of  hotels  and  tavema,  to  extend  the  time  of  closing  at  night  till 
twelve  o'clock,  which  hour  the  person  interested  generally  stated  would 
afford  to  them  and  their  customers  sufficient  acconmiodation.  We  are 
disposed  to  recommend,  that  those  hotel  and  tavern  keepen  who  are 
desirous  to  keep  open  house  for  this  additional  hour,  ahould  he  required  to 

Ky  a  higher  rate  oi  licence  ibr  the  privilege  accorded  to  them.  It  might  also 
proper  to  fix  a  minimum  annual  value,  below  which  no  hotel  or  tav^Ti 
should  be  allowed  such  a  privile^  Were  these  suggestions  adopted,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  define  the  dass  of  honaea  whichare  to  come  under 
the  desi^iation  of  a  "  tavern,"  aa  that  term  is  unknown  to  the  exuting  law ; 
tbe  only  distinction  being  between  inns  and  hotels  on  the  one  ia^,  and 
public-houses  on  the  other,  and  the  difFerence  consisting  in  the  former  class 
of  house  contiuning  at  least  four  sleeping  apartments,  set  apart  ftr  tbe 
accommodation  of  travellers.  It  doea  not,  however,  i^ipear  to  us  that  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  in  disUnguiahing  between  a  tavern  and  a  public- 
house,  sedng  the  broad  distinction  which  exists  in  point  of  &ct,  between 
an  eatablishment,  the  principal  profits  of  which  are  derived  from  r^^ularly 
supplying  dinners  and  suppOTS,  and  a  house  occupied  chiefly  for  the  sale  of 
strong  dnnk.  To  meet  the  special  and  occasional  cases  of  public  dinners, 
uid  other  similar  entertainments,  we  reconmiend  that  a  discretionary  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  local  anthorities,  to  grant,  on  such  occasions,  an 
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ezteDsion  of  the  usual  time  of  cloamg,  to  persons  whose  licensed  premises 
possess,  in  their  opinion,'  the  necessary  accommodation. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  railway  refreshment  rooms,  duly  licensed, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the  railway  company,  sfaoold  be 
allowed  to  be  open  at  any  honr  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  trtuns  are 
passing  or  aboat  to  pass,  bat  solely  for  the  accommodation  of  railway 
passe^ers, 

4.  we  have  already  stated  that  by  the  Act  16  and  17  Vict  c.  67,  power 
was  ffiren  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland  to  the  police  to  enter  at  any  time 
pabhc-houses,  or  any  boose  where  refreshments  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises.  Complaints  were  made  to  us  by  varlona  hotel- keepers,  of  the 
Tezations  manner  in  which  this  duty  had  been  discharged.  But  it  appeared 
on  investigation,  that  all  the  cases  complfuned  of  had  occurred  in  or  about 
theyear  1854,  shortly  after  the^>assing  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  orders  given 

Stbe  superior  officers  of  police  had  in  every  such  case  been  exceeded  by 
jir  sabordlnates.  We  consider  it  absolutely  neces^ry  that  this  power  of 
visitation  should  continue  to  exist.  In  order  to  prevent  its  vexatious  exer- 
cise, nothing  further  appears  to  be  necessarvi  than  that  proper  instructions 
should  be  issued  by  the  superior  police  autnorities,  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
re»>ectable  inns  and  hotels,  no  visitation  should  take  place,  except  upon 
information  or  strong  suspicion  that  a  breach  of  certificate  or  other  offence 
was  being  conunitted.  A  rule  to  this  effect  would  be  consistent  with  the 
practice  m  London,  aa  explained  by  Sir  Richard  Majme  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Houses  in  1853  (Qq.  35,  36):  "The  practice  is, 
that  at  any  time  when  they  think  there  is  any  ofience  being  committed,  ta 
disorder  going  on,  they  demand  admittance,  and  go  in  and  see  what  is  going 
OD ;  and  if  there  is  any  offence  being  committed,  they  summon  the  party ; 
«nd  they  snmmon  him  if  be  refhses  to  admit  them,  aa  he  fret^uently  does." 
'"  There  is  a  general  order  in  conformity  with  the  law,  that  this  power  shall 
not  be  vezatiously  enforced,  and  that  they  shall  not  go  in  to  disturb  the 
publican  and  people  in  the  house,  when  tiiey  have  not  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  is  an  offence  committed." 

It  was  strongly  urged  by  many  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  general  poww 
of  visiti^on  ou  tne  partof  the  pouce  ought  to  extend  to  grocers'  shope,when 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors.  This  proposal  seems  to  us  to  over- 
look the  distinction  between  premises  where  such  liquors,  though  sold,  are 
not  oonsmned,  and  a  public-house.  At  the  same  time  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  a  grocer  who  violates  his  certificate  by  selling  spirits  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  puts  an  end  to  the  distinction  m  question.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  police,  to  enter  ai^  premises 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  not  ta  be  consumed  on  tiie 
premises,  provided  they  have  obtained  iafonnation,  or  have  strong  reason  to 
aospect,  that  a  breach  of  certificate  is  being  conmiitted  therein.  We  think 
the  police  should  be  specially  du-ected  to  report  to  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  bui^h  magistrates,  the  names  df  all  publicans  from  whose  premises 
persona  in  a  state  of  intoxication  are  seen  habitually  to  issue,  and  taat  such 
repeats  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  court  on  occasion  of  the 
annual  renewal  of  certificates. 

It  was  stated  to  us  as  the  practice  in  some  towns,  that  persons  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  who  are  taken  into  custody  Sot  protection,  are  usually,  whsD. 
sober,  discharged  by  the  police  of  their  own  aathori^.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  all  soch  persons,  before  being  discharged,  should  be  brought  before  a 
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magistrate,  who  should  be  empowered  to  impose  npon  them  r  small  fine 
for  the  offence  of  being  drunk,  as  is  the  law  in  Bn^land. 

IIL  The  last  subject  of  our  inquiry  regards  the  measures  now  in  use,  or 
which  mav  be  adopted,  for  the  prevention  of  illicit  traffic  in  excisable 
liquors.  Donbts  seem  to  be  entertained  In  some  quarters,  whether  the 
power  given  to  the  police  to  enter  "  any  house  where  refreshments  are  sold 
to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,"  aatborizes  them  to  demand  admission  to 
any  house,  except  one  licensed  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors.  These 
doubts  ought,  we  think,  to  be  authoritatively  removed.  All  eating-houses, 
coffee-sbops,  temperance  hotels,  shell-fiBb  stores,  and  other  similar  places  of 
public  resort,  ought  to  be  declared  subject  to  the  visitatiQU  of  the  police, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  public-houses.  In  respect  especially 
to  temperance  hotels  and  refreshment-rooms,  while  it  Is  not  denied  that 
there  exist  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  most  respectable  establishments  of  that 
kind)  in  which  me  businesg  is  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  involved  In  their  name.  It  appears  that  that  name  is  often  adopted 
as  a  disgnise  for  places  where  a  regular  trade  in  spirits  is  carried  on  without 
a  licence.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  effectual  means  of  preventing  this 
practice,  and  also  of  checking  similar  evasions  of  the  law  in  other  places  of 
the  kind  we  have  indicated,  would  be  to  pUce  all  houses  or  shops  m  which 
either  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  is  avowedly  sold  to  be  cmisumed  on  the 

E remises,  on  the  same  footing,  in  regard  to  police  inspection,  as  honses 
censed  £ot  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors.  It  Is  a  dlfTerent  question  how  to 
deal  with  those  houses,  the  keepers  of  which  do  not  profess  to  sell  either  food 
or  drink,  but  in  which  an  Illicit  traffic  in  excisable  liquors  is  carried  on. 
Most  of  the  houses  of  this  kind  come  under  the  descriptioa  of  what  are 
popularly  called  "shebeens."  The  evidence  given  before  us  established 
that  such  places  have  always  existed,  though  prmcipally  in  the  large  towns. 
It  was  also  proved  that  their  number  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years ; 
and  many  of  the  witnesses  attributed  thb  increase  to  the  restriction  of  the 
hours  during  which  public-houses  are  allowed  to  be  open,  and  especially  to 
the  entire  closing  of  those  houses  on  Sunday.  There  is  no  doub^  from  the 
evidence,  that  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  is  the  time  when  the  business  of 
these  illicit  traders  Is  carried  on  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  existence  of  these  unlicensed  houses  is  a  gi'eat  social  evil ;  and 
hitherto  the  attempts  to  suppress  them  have  failed.  This  is  to  be  attriboted 
partly  to  the  defective  powers  of  the  police.  Their  right  of  admission  to 
"any  house  where  refreshments  are  sold"  (however  Interpreted),  may 
evidently  oflen  be  Insufficient  to  enable  them  to  enter  houses  where  the 
practice  of  selling  refreshments  is  the  very  iact  to  ascertain  which  the  entry 
IS  coade.  There  is  also  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  evidence  necessary 
to  insure  a  conviction.  The  penalties  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
are  directed  against  "every  person  bartering  or  selling  spirits  without 
having  obtained  a  certificate"  (16  and  17  Vict.,  cap.  67,  sec.  15).  Under 
these  words  it  has  been  generally  held  that  direct  proof  of  an  actual  sale  is 
required.  The  only  mode  in  which  evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  procured, 
was  found  to  be  the  employment  of  police-officers,  or  other  persons  in  the 
pay  of  the  police,  going  in  disgnise,  and  endeavouring  to  purchase  spirits, 
a  practice  which  was  found  to  be  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  extremely 
demoralizing  to  the  police.  This  consideration,  together  with  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  the  system,  bas-discouraged  the  authorities  in  many  places 
from  taking  any  active  measures,  withhi  the  last  year  or  two,  for  the  snp- 
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firession  of  nolicensed  hoaBeB.  Another  circamstRDce  which  has  led  to  tiie 
same  result  has  been  the  &ct,  that  the  dnty  of  prosecDting  for  oSeavxB 
under  these  statutes  is  not  specially  committed  to  any  public  officer;  so  that 
a  procurator-fiscal  conducting  each  a  prosecution  acts  simplj  as  a  common 
ianinner,  and  involves  himself,  in  case  of  a  failure  to  convict,  or  of  aay 
techoical  miscarriage,  in  individual  liability  for  expenses,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  in  the  danger  of  an  action  of  damages.  For  example,  on  the  9th 
March,  1858,  a  person  was  tried  before  the  Bailie  Court  of  Glasgow,  at  the 
instance  of  the  procurator-fiscal  of  the  bureh,  for  selling  spinta  without 
a  certificate,  and  being  convicted,  was  found  liable  in  the  sum  of  7L  of 
penalty,  and  in  de&ult  of  payment,  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  iumrison- 
ment  The  case  was  brought  by  saspenaion  before  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  Lord  Justice-Cterk  observed — "  The  manner  in  which  the  prosecutor 
proceeded  to  recover  the  penalty,  as  well  as  the  finding  the  charge  proved, 
were  all  in  terms  of  the  statute ;  and  the  past  of  the  conviction  which  foond 
the  suspender  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  was  perfectly  right,  as  wes 
also  the  part  imposmg  the  penalty."  But  the  convicldon  and  warrant  of 
imprisonment  were  set  aside  as  illegal,  on  the  groond  that  the  convicting 
m^istrate  had  failed  to  apportion  the  penalty  as  directed  by  the  Act 
9  Geo,  ly.,  cap.  5»,  sec.  32.  (Reid  c.  Lang,  13th  Jnly,  1859,  Seation 
Caaei,  voL  zxi.,  p.  1298.)  The  procorator-fiscal  was  found  liable  in 
expenses ;  and  at  tne  time  of  our  sittings  in  Glasgow,  an  action  of  damages 
to  the  extent  of  fiOOJL,  for  wrongous  impraonmeut^  was  pending  against  him 
at  the  instance  of  the  coiivicted  shebeen-keeper. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  prosecutions  for  breach  of  certificate, 
or  for  selling  ale,  beer,  spirits,  wine,  or  other  excisable  liquors  without  a 
certificate,  £ould,  when  not  undertaken  by  the  excise,  be  candacted  at  the 
infttaoce  of  a  public  prosecutor,  in  his  official  capacity,  and  at  the  public 
expense.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  proper  person  to  prosecute  in  such  cases 
would  be  either  the  procurator-fiscal  for  the  county,  the  justice  of  peace 
fiscal,  or  the  bm^h  fiscal,  according  as  tbe  case  is  tried  before  the  sheriff, 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  the  burgh  magistrates.  Suggestions  were  made 
to  OS,  that  as  cases  of  contravention  of  certificates  often  involve  points  of 
legal  difficulty,  they  should  be  tried  exclusively  by  the  sheriff;  but  con- 
siderisg  that  it  is  competent  to  take  them  before  me  sheriff  at  present,  and 
that  the  proposed  change  involves  an  important  princi^^e,  trenching  on  the 
general  junsdictiou  of  the  justices  of  peace  and  magistrates,  we  are  not 
oisposed  to  recommend  it 

Several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  us  strongly  recommended  the 
ad<mtion  in  this  coutitry  of  certain  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  Irish  law,  f<»- 
the  oetter  prevention  of  the  sale  of  spirits  by  unlicensed  persons.  The  Act 
passed  on  uds  subject  in  1839  (2  and  3  Vict,  c  79),  popularly  known  as  the 
Shebeen  Act,  was  referred  to  with  approval  by  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  chair- 
nun  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Houses,  in  1853.  Tbe  existing  statute  on  tbe  subject 
in  Ireluid  ia  the  Act  17  and  18  Tict,  &  89.  By  that  Act  it  is  provided, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  convicting  any  unlicensed  person,  it  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  excisable  liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  or  exposed  for  sale  by  him,  ox 
on  his  premises,  or  have  been  illegally  consumed  upon  such  premises  within 
the  preceding  two  months;  and  the  fact  of  persons  being  found  drunk, 
or  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  drinking  in  an  unli- 
censed bouse,  is,  m  the  absence  of  contrary  evidence,  held  to  be  proof  of 
P  .  [m] 
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the  nnlawibl  coiuamption  of  esdsable  llqaors  therein.  Jiuttces  of  peace 
are  also  empowered  to  grant  warrants  for  entering  any  nnliceiiBed  premises  in 
regard  to  wnich  they  have  received  information,  npon  oath,  from  any  crediUe 
witness,  tiiat  he  has  good  reason  to  helieve  that  excisable  liquors  are  sold 
therein.  Persona  found  drinking,  or  having  the  appearance  of  having  been 
recently  drinking  on  such  premises,  may  be  apprehended  and  brought  oefore 
a  iuatica  of  peace,  and  are  Uahle  on  conviction  to  fine  or  imprisonment ;  and 
all  excisable  liquors  found  on  the  premises  ma^  he  seized  and  forfeited. 

Without  recommending  the  extension  to  Scotland  of  the  whole  of  these 
provisions,  we  are  of  opinion  that  measures  of  a  similar  character  might 
.  very  pro]>erly  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  system,  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  repress,  alike  for  the  protection  ot  the  revenue, 
'  in  justice  to  licensed  traders,  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
That  such  measures  might  he  expected  to  he  effectual  &r  the  purpose,  we 
have,  in  addition  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood,  already  referred 
to,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smart,  the  superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  police. 

Besides  the  places  popularly  known  as  "  shebeens,"  there  is  another  class 
of  unlicensed  housea,  to  which  some  reference  must  be  made.  Persona 
prosecuted  for  selline  spirits  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  or  f<w 
refusing  the  police  admission  to  the  premises  occupied  by  them,  sometimes 
plead  in  defence,  that  the  house  is  properly  a  club,  and  as  such  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  a  private  residence.  In  most  of  the  cases  of  this  nature 
brought  under  our  notice,  the  so-called  club  had  been  avowedly  established 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  to  obtain  suppers  and  similar  refresh- 
ment after  the  hour  at  which,  by  the  existing  law,  all  licensed  houses  are 
closed.  It  is  most  probable,  therdFore,  that  any  supposed  necessity  for  such 
establishments  will  cease,  if  the  recommendation  we  have  made,  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  hour  for  closing  certain  classes  of  licensed  houses,  b 
adopted.  But  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  existence  of  such  places  as 
those  referred  to  does  not  aeem  to  us  any  reason  for  a  change  in  the  law. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  persons  may  legally  associate  themselves 
together  for  convivial  or  other  purposes,  under  sucn  regulations  as  to  the 
terms  of  admission,  the  occupation  of  the  premises,  and  the  mode  in  which 
food  and  drink  (including  spirits)  are  supplied  to  the  members,  as  will 
render  it  unnecessarT  for  tiieir  place  of  meeting  to  receive  a  licence,  and 
will  not  authorize  the  police  to  enter  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  every  person' who,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  regnl»- 
tions,  and  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  actually  sells  spirits  to  be 
consamed  on  the  premises  to  persons  not  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the 
house,  but  who  resort  there  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  is  4iable  to  a  pro- 
secution, either  at  the  instance  of  the  excise,  or  of  any  informer,  and  may 
also,  if  he  refuse  to  admit  the  police,  be  tried  for  Uiat  ofient^  Under 
which  of  these  two  descriptionB  any  particular  case  falls,  must  of  course 
depend  entirely  on  the  evidence  a^uced  for  the  prosecution  and  defence 
respectively. 

Upon  a  full  consideraticai  of  the  whole  subject,  and  a  careful  review  of 
the  evidence,  we  are  of  o|niuon,  that  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  and 
consumption  of  excisable  liquors  in  Scotland,  and  the  system  under  which 
certificates  and  licences  are  granted,  are  beneficial  to  the  community.  We 
think,  however,  that  certain  alterations  in  the  laws  and  system  in  question 
would  render  them  more  eflix^tual  for  the  purposes  they  ate  intended  in 
serve,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  people  ol^  Scotland  generally.     And  in 
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kccordancfl  with  tix  views   expi-eased   in  the  foregoing  report,  we  havs 
agreed  to  the  following 'recommendatiom :~ 

L  That  hereafter  no  certificate  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  to  he 
conaomed  on  the  premises  should  be  granted,  with  respect  to  any  honse  ncit 
already  licensed,  or  to  anj  new  tenant  or  occupier  of  any  house  already 
licensed,  unless  the  annual  valae  of  sach  house,  as  appearing  in  the  venation 
roll  of  the  coun^  or  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  be,  in  small  towns  and  rural 
districts,  lOJL;  in  towns  containing  5,000  inhabitants,  15/.;  intownaoffrom 
5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  20L;  and  in  larger  towns  or  cities,  301. 
'  11.  That  the  appeal  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county,  which,  nnder 
the  14th  section  of  the  Act  9  Geo.  lY.  cap.  58,  is  competent  against  any 
proceedings  of  any  justices  or  muristrates,  whether  in  granting  or  reinsing 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  application  for  a  certificate,  should  hereafter 
he  heard  and  det«rmmed  by  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  annually  nominated  for  that  purpose  by 
a  neneral  meeting  of  the  justices. 

IIL  That  persons  making  a  written  or  printed  application  for  a  renewal  of 
the  certificate  formerly  granted  to  lliemselves,  in  respect  to  premises  which 
have  undergone  no  alteration,  onght  not,  in  the  absence  of  any  complaint 
against  them,  to  be  required  to  produce  a  report  that  the  premises  are  suitable, 
or  a  certificate  of  the  applicant  s  character  and  qualification,  or  to  attend  per- 
sonally before  the  justices  or  magistrates  assembled  for  panting  certi&cat^. 

IV.  That  any  person  who  has  obtained  a  certificate  to  sell  spirits  to  be 
oonsumed  oa  the  premises,  ought  to  be  authorized  to  sell  porter,  ale,  and 
beer  without  a  second  certificate. 

V.  That  due  notice  should  be  given  by  public  advertisement  of  all  new 
amplications  for  a  certificate,  and  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  owners 
or  occupiers  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  premises,  with  respect 
to  which  any  such  certificate  or  any  renewal  of  certifacate  is  applied  for,  to 
state  objections  to  such  applications,  all  such  objections  being  intimated  to 
the  justice  of  peace  clerk,  or  town  clerk,  ten  days  at  least  before  the  meeting 
for  nanting  certificates;  but  that  no  objection  to  the  renewal  of  a  certificate 
dtomi  be  entertained,  without  written  notice  of  such  objection  being  eiven 
to  the  applicant,  and  opportunity  ofibrded  to  him  to  meet  it;  and  if  the 
(Ejection  stated  to  such  reneyral  of  certificate  appears  to  be  frivolous  and 
vexations,  it  should  be  competent  to  find  the  objector  liable  in  expenses. 

TI.  That  the  time  duringwhich  it  shall  be  competent  for  justices  of  the  peace 
in  countjds,  and  magistrates  of  burghs,  if  necessary,  to  sit  on  occasion  of  each 
meeting  for  granting  certificates,  snouldbe  extended  to  one  calendar  month. 

TIL  That  the  forms  of  certificates  for  inns  and  hotels,  and  for  public- 
houses,  contained  in  the  schedule  appended  to  the  Act  16  and  17  Yict., 
cap.  C7,  should  be  altered,  so  as  not  to  prohibit  the  persons  obtaining  such 
certificates  from  selling,  in  their  licensed  premises,  provisions  to  be  con- 
snmed  elsewhere ;  the  form  of  certificates  for  dealers  in  spirits,  and  grocers 
and  provision  dealers  trading  in  spirits,  being  retained ;  and  no  alteration 
bang  made  in  the  law  by  which  grocers  are  prevented  from  selling  excisable 
liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  pcemises. 

VIII.  That  persons  inducing  hotel-keepers  to  sell  or  give  out  excisable 
liquors  to  them  on  Sunday,  by  ulsely  representing  themselves  as  travellers, 
sbodld  be  held  guilty  of  an  o&nce,  and  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

IX.  That  the  general  hour  for  the  opening  of  all  premises  in  respect  to 
which  a  certificate  for  the  sale  of  exciBahle  liquors  (whether  to  be  consumed 
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on  the  premiaeB  or  not)  shall  be  granted,  shoald  be  eight  o'clock  a.il  ;  bnt 
that  in  very  special  circnntstances,  the  nature  of  which  ihall  be  set  forth  ia 
the  certificate,  it  should  be  competent  for  the  justices  or  magistrates  to 
permit  a  hotel  or  public-house  to  be  opened  at  an  earlier  honr. 

X.  That  any  person  obtaining  a  certificate  in  respect  to  an  hotel  or 
tavem>  the  aaooal  value  of  which,  as  appearing  on  the  valuation  roll  of  the 
county  or  bui^h,  shall  be  not  less  than  SOL,  should  be  entitled,  on  applica- 
tion to  that  ef^,  to  have  inserted  in  such  certificate  a  permission  to  keep 
his  house  open  and  sell  excisable  liqnors  therein  till  twelve  o'clock  f.il; 
and  that  the  licence  duty  payable  by  such  person  should,  be  one-half  more 
than  the  ordinary  duty  exigible  for  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  the 
certificate  is  obtained. 

XI.  That,  on  a  representation  by  any  person  who  has  received  a  certifi- 
'  cate  for  the  sale  of  escisable  liquors  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  that  it 

is  intended  that  a  public  entertainment  shall  take  place  therein,  for  which 
an  extension  of  the  usual  hour  of  closing  is  desired,  it  should  be  competent 
for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  any  two  magistrates  of 
the  burgh,  within  which  sucn  premises  are  situated  (such  justices  or  magis- 
trates being  entitled  to  grant  certificates),  on  being  satisfied  that  such 
premises  possess  the  necessary  accommodation,  to  grant  special  permission, 
applicable  to  that  single  occasion,  to  keep  snch  premises  open,  and  sell 
excisable  liquors  therein,  for  such  time  beyond  the  usual  hour,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  such  justices  or  magistrates  shall  think  fit  to  appcnnt. 

XXL  That  railway  refreshment-rooms,  duly  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
excisable  liqnors,  and  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the  railway  com- 

ry,  should  be  allowed  to  be  k^t  open,  and  snch  hquors  to  be  sold  therein, 
the  use  of  nulway  passengers  solely,  at  all  hours,  either  of  the  day  or 


ight,  at  which  trains  are  passing  or  about  to  pass. 

XlII.  That  the  police  should  be  required  to  report  specially  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  counties,  and  the  magistrates  in  burghs,  the  names  of 
all  persona  licensed  to  sell  excisable  liquors,  from  whose  premises  persons  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  are  seen  habitually  to  issue ;  and  that  such  reports 
should  be  brought  under  tJie  notice  of  the  justices  gr  magistrates  when 
assembled  to  grant  certificates. 

Xiy.  That  persons  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  taken  into  custody  for  pro- 
tection, should,  before  being  dismissed,  be  brought  before  a  magistrate ; 
and  on  conviction  of  tbe  offence  of  being  drum^,  should  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  shillings,  tmd  in  default  of  payment,  to  impri- 
sonment for  any  period  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours. 

XV.  That  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  police  to  enter  into  all  eating- 
houses,  cofiee-shops,  temperance  hotels,  shell-fish  stores,  and  other  [daces 
where  food  or  drink  of  any  kind  is  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  in 
the  same  manner  as  public-houses,  and  under  the  same  penalties  for  refiudng 
to  admit  them  or  obstructing  their  admission ;  and  that  it  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  competent  for  them  to  enter  any  grocer's  or  provision-dealer's 
shop,  in  respect  to  which  a  licence  has  been  obtained  for  tbe  sale  of  excisable 
liquors  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  provided  they  have  received 
credible  information,  or  have  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  a  breach  of  cer- 
tificate is  being  committed  tJierein. 

XVI.  That  all  prosecutions  for  breach  of  certificate,  or  for  selling  excisaUe 
liqnors  without  a  certificate,  should,  except  when  undertaken  by  the  excise 
authorities,  be  conducted  at  the  instance  of  the  procurator-fiscal,  ue  expenses 
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being  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  proBecntioii  of  otlier 
offences,  and  the  whole  of  the  penalties  recovered  being  paid  into  that  fdnd. 

XVII.  That  in  order  more  effectually  to  suppress  unlicensed  houses, 
provisiouB  similar  to  those  of  the  Irish  Act  17  and  18  VicL,  cap.  89,  ought 
to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  Scotland. 

Since  this  report  was  drawn  up,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Coaunons  by  the  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer,  to  regulate  the  licensing  of 
refreshment  houses  and  the  granting  of  wine  licences  in  England.  We  think 
that  the  extension  to  Scotland  of  a  bill  on  the  same  principle  would  be  highly 
expedient  But  the  provisions  of  such  bill  would  require  to  be  specially 
sdapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  following  items  are  gathered  From  the  body  of  the  evidence : — 

DrtTtkmg  H^tiU  of  the  People. — Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren  stated  that  before 
the  Mackenzie  Act  came  into  operation,  an  organization  took  place  in  the 
citv  of  Edinburgh,  for  counting  the  number  of  persons  who  went  into 
puDlic-houses  on  a  particular  Sunday ;  and  that  was  done  with  very  great 
csr&  The  number  of  visits  to  pnolic-honsea  on  that  one  Sunday  was 
41,000.  Even  supposing  there  are  2,000  visits  to  shebeens  at  present,  there 
would  be  a  diminution  of  39,000,  and  that  amply  accounts  for  the  great 
dimmutioh  in  the  drunkenness  of  the  city  on  Sunday.  The  number  of 
informations  in  cases  of  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct  that  occurred  in 
the  streets  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Mackenzie  Act  was 
as  follows  .■ — In  the  year  ending  Slst  May,  1652,  there  were  found  dmnk 
and  kept  till  sober,  6,556  persons ;  arid  in  the  year  ending  May,  1859,  the 
numbCTS  were  4,956  persons:  the  number  of  persons  who  were  drunk  wh^i 
qiprehended  for  offences  in  the  £rst  year  was  3,114  persona,  and  in  the  last 
year  3,612  persons ;  and  the  totals  for  the  first  year  was  9,670,  and  for  the 
Isst  year,  8,656,  that  is,  a  diminution  of  upwards  of  1,000  on  the  whole.  A 
witness  said  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  drunkenness  in  the  streets.  There 
is  drunkenness,  but  there  is  not  the  gross  drunkenness  now  that  there  was 
sixteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Lang,  of  Glasgow,  said  that  the  keeping  of  the  public- 
houses  shut  till  the  hour  &xed  in  the  Mackenzie  Act,  that  is  to  say,  till  afler 
the  men  are  obliged  to  go  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  thus  preventing 
them  from  getting  a  dram,  has  had  a  great  effect  in  keeping  them  sober 
daring  the  day,  and  had  been  a  great  benefit  to  themselves,  to  their  fami- 
hes,  and  to  their  employers.  Sir  James  Anderaou  stated  that  there  is  a 
great  diminution  of  the  nunlber  of  drunken  people  npon  the  streets  in 
Glasgow.  The  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  has  been  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
raising  the  character  of  the  people.  Mr.  Marr,  of  the  Temperance  League, 
said  that  in  Glasgow  the  shebeens  do  not  at  all  supply  the  amount  of  drink 
that  was  formerly  supplied  by  the  public-houses,  wnich  were  open  on  the 
Sabbath.  Mr.  Rankin  said  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
dealings  of  the  fishermen  with  the  purchasers  of  their  fish.  The  practice 
formerly  was  for  both  curers  and  fresh-buyers — those  who  sent  their  fish  fresh 
to  market — to  give  the  fishermen  wlusky,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
whisky  generally.  They  very  oflen  gave  it  whether  they  bonght  herring 
from  them  or  not     That  practice  is  nearly  wholly  given  up.     Instead  (^  * 

S'ving  whisky  they  give  now  Is.  In  some  cases  they  take  coffee  instead, 
I  Greenock,  drunkenness  has  been  on  the  decrease  since  1854.  Mr. 
Balkillie  said  that  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  has  had  a  beneScial  jnfiuence, 
bat  edocation  and  cheap  literature,  and  the  opportunities  of  travelling,  have 
also  bad  the  effect  of  improving  the  people.     The  improvement  is  par- 
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ticularly  noticeable  at  fairs  and  on  those  occa»OD8  when  people  laid  them- 
selves oat  for  enjoying  tbemselyes  at  home.  Id  place  ot  drinking  wbisky^ 
at  home,  a  great  mass  go  into  th&  coontry  now  on  excursions. 

Bova-fide  Travellert. — The  clanse  as  to  "  bond-fide  travellers  "  has  given 
rise  to  much  difierence  of  opinion,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  be^ 
Tarionaiy  given.  People  get  access  to  pnblic-houses  nnder  the  character  of 
being  travellers  who  are  not'bon&fide  travellers.  A  woman  complained  of 
her  husband  getting  drank  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  village  in  a  public-house.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  in  consequence  uf 
representing  himself  to  be  a  bond  fide  traveller.  Mr.  Hogarth  saggested 
that  the  clause  should  be  removed  altogether.  Parties  coming  to  cbarcfa 
can  get  refreshments,  and  do  get  them,  though  they  cannot  get  spirits  in 
hotels.  Pleasure-parties,  however,  should  not  be  entitled  to  get  spirits  on 
a  Sunday  at  alL  In  the  same  manner  parties  entertiuning  gnests  m  hotelB 
beyond  eleven  o'clock  should  not  have  any  spirits,  but  parties  leaving  at 
that  hour  should  be  entitled  to  them. 

Act  16  and  17  Viet,  e.  69,  or  ike  Forbet  Mackenzie  Act — In  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Miller,  the  Act  had  the  effect  to  favour  temperance  and 
Sabbath  observance,  and  in  so  far  it  enhanced  the  physical,  the  social,  the 
moral,  and  the  religions  condition  of  the  people.  Mr.  Francis  Brown 
Douglas  said  that  the  business  of  Ae  police  conrt  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  very 
painful  scenes  were  witnessed  in  the  old  town,  swearing  and  all  kinds  of 
abominable  language  heard  by  children  going  about  the  streets.  Since  then 
the  streets  have  been  very  quiet  The  LoraProvost  of  Edinburgh  gave  a 
similar  evidence,  and  also  Mr,  Linton,  the  superintendent  of  police.  At 
Leith,  similar  effects  were  experienced.  In  1853,  the  year  before  the 
Mackenzie  Act  came  into  operation,  the  number  of  persons  found  drunk  in 
the  streets,  and  taken  to  the  police  office  tor  protection,  was  201  males  and 
104  females.  The  year  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
nnmber  was,  125  males  and  65  females ;  but  in  1859  the  number  of  males 
was  223  and  of  females  108,  The  nnmber  of  cases  of  drunkenness  between 
eight  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  and  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  in 
1853  was  34  males  and  14  females ;  in  the  year  af^r  the  passing  of  the 
Act  tiiere  were  1  male  and  1  female;  and  in  1859,  10  males  and  2  females. 
This  is  due  to  the  entire  closing  of  the  licensed  houses  on  the  Sabbath ;  but 
the  majority  of  witnesses  complained  that  the  Act  was  not  dnly  enforced. 

Cloiing  Howi, — Mr.  Kerr,  the  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Association,  objected  to  the  Act,  because  it  has  altered  the 
fixed  hours  of  opening  in  the  morning  and  closing  at  night.  Considerable 
annoyance  is  felt  at  being  compelled  to  shut  at  eleven  precisely ;  twelve 
o'clock  would  suit  better.  Mr.  Meikle,  a  publican,  said  that  considerable 
pressure  is  every  Sunday  made  upon  him  to  admit  persons  in  bis  shop,  and 
that  he  is  often  imposed  upon  by  working  men  passing  as  "  travellers."  In 
his  opinion  it  is  of  no  use  refusing  to  sell  ale  or  spirits,  for  so  long  as  drink 
is  permitted  to  be  brewed  and  distilled,  it  is  not  possible  to  prevent  people 
having  their  glass  of  ale  or  spirits.  Mr.  Coalthard,  an  hotel  keeper,  said 
there  is  a  great  numbet  of  people  frequenting  his  house  during  the  day. 
They  generally  dine  200  or  300  daOy,  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
connected  with  warehouses.  These  parties  go  away,  and  they  are  quiet 
from  about  five  till  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  Then  their  business  commences 
agwn,  and  about  the  .closing  of  the  different  places  of  amusement,  such  as 
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tfaeatrea,  Binging  booses,  public  meetings,  and  soir^,  there  is  an  immenso 
msh  of  persons.  Th&y  come  for  supper ;  their  orders  are  taken,  and  the^ 
insist  on  getting  their  orders  completed,  and  will  remain  till  ther  get  the 
refreshment  they  have  ordered.  The  proprietor  of  the  Garrick  Hotel  said 
that  he  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  those  who  come  there  a£ter  the 
theatre.  Other  witnesses,  diSerently  situated,  smd  that  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  is  late  enough,  and  that  no  inconvenience  whatever  can  axite  from  it. 

Commercial  Travellers. — Mr.  Lawson  said  that  he  experienced  no  incon- 
venience whatever  from  the  Act  There  are  certain  classes  of  commercial 
men  who  carry  stock  with  them,  such  as  those  in  the  lace  trade,  the  fancy 
fiower  trade,  and  the  sewed  muslin  trade,  and  they  are  in  the  habit, 
especially  those  in  the  lace  and  muslin  trade,  of  showing  their  goods  at  a 
late  hoar.  Travellers  for  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  houses,  also,  are  often 
eogag^  tiU  one  or  two  in  the  moming  on  actual  business,  without  any 
drinking  at  all.  But  though  no  drinking  is  carried  on,  the  innkeeper  is 
bound  to  shut  his  house  at  eleven  o'clock  as  far  as  the  citizens  are  con- 
cerned. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Scott,  the  commercial  body  as  a  body  regard 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  as  a  great  boon,  that  they  are  not  called  on  to 
entertain  their  customers  beyond  a  certain  hour.  Before  the  Act  there 
was  no  time  for  leaving,  and  there  was  no  limit  to  the  expense  of  enter- 
taining customers.  Now  there  is  a  time  fixed,  and  they  know  when  they 
will  &ve  done.  If  a  traveller  wishes  to  do  his  duty  next  morning 
to  his  constituents,  he  ougljt  to  be  in  bed  by  eleven  o'clock.  He  has 
bodily  and  mental  labour  to  go  through,  and  it  is  not  of  such  a  trifling 
nature  as  is  supposed  if  he  does  it  property  and  successfully. 

PrivaU  Drinking. — Mr.  List  said,  tJiat  although  there  is  less  appearance 
of  drunkenness  upon  the  street,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  villages  in 
the  collier  districts  and  in  private  houses.  Lir^nsed  dealers  often  sell  spirits 
from  th^r  private  houses,  where  there  is  an  internal  communication  with 
the  shop.  A  great  many  take  big  bottles  of  spirits  on  the  Friday  or 
Satnrday,  and  aiini  it  on  the  Snnaay,  in  their  own  homes,  where  their 
wives  and  children  are  made  to  partake  of  it.  The  effect  of  the  Act  has 
been  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  shebeens,  or  unlicensed  houses,  but 
they  existed  long  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  The  greater  part  of  the 
places  where  lemonade  and  gingerbeer  and  refreshments  are  marked  on  the 
sign,  supply  drink  to  the  parties  whom  they  know,  and  can  depend  upon. 
Grocers,  also,  oflen  sell  spirits.  There  is  also  an  immense  deal  of  illicit 
distillation  of  spirits  in  these  places.  They  make  it  in  tea-kettles  the  size  of 
a  hat,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  these  small  stills.  The  spirit 
they  sell  is  very  inferior,  and  is  ofton'made  out  of  sour  beer  and  molasses. 
The  shebeen  keeper  goes  to  the  spirit  merchant  himself,  and  takes  his  gallon 
of  spirits  away  with  nim.  Yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  convict  him,  from  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  convictioiL 

Sunday  Opening. — The  hotel  keepers  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of 
not  being  ame  to  supply  spirits  to  the  gentlemen  who  lodge  with  them  on 
Sundays,  and  in  their  opinion  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  increase  of 
unlicensed  houses.  &Ir,  List  noticed  a  great  improvement  on  Sundays. 
Prior  to  the  paflsing  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  an  extra  constable  did 
du^  at  Jockos  Loi%e  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  bat  since  the  Act  came  into 

r-ation,  that  has  been  dispensed  with.     A  publican  of  Glasgow  denied 
right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with  his  pursuit  on  religions  grounds  any 
more  than  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  should  interfere  for  shutting  np  an  eating- 
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hotue  in  his  liominiona  on  a  Friday,  to  hinder  the  sale  of  meat  and  sonp. 
Another  publican  of  Glasgow  said,  the  hotel  keepers  have  been  allowed  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  to  go  on  as  onder  ue  Home  DmmmoDd  Act, 
with  a  little  interference  only  from  the  p<ritce.  Their  customers  have  been  all 
well  enough  served,  but  the  poorer  clssaes  have  had  no  means  of  getting  any 
refreshment  fron  Saturday  night  at  eleven  o'clock  till  seven  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning.  In  a  population  of  400,000  people,  not  a  single  person 
.taking  a  walk  on  Sabbath  evening,  neither  young  nor  old,  can  get  a  single 
bit  of  refreshment — that  is,  beer  or  spirits  or  anything  else — or  even  a  seat 
to  sit  down,  for  parties  have  been  fined  for  keeping  open  house  for  peo[de 
even  to  sit  down  in,  in  this  city.  There  is  not  a  person  who  can  get  any 
refreshment  For  thirty-three  consecutive  hours.  Even  goi^  out  of  town  to 
distances  such  as  Kirkintilloch,  Cumbemauld,  Bowling,  Barrhead,  or  ten 
or  fourteen  miles  out,  there  is  not  an  hotel  on  the  way  that  they  can  go 
to.  Formerlj-j  there  used  to  be  tolls  at  which  the  poor  man  conld  get 
refreshment.     As  a  remedy  this  publican  asked  that  the  same  law  should 

Srevail  in  Scotland  as  in  Enghind,  inasmuch  as  Scotchmen  pay  tfae  same 
nties  as  Englishmen,  and  in  Scotland  the  people  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves just  the  same  as  in  England. 


BILLS. 

HoDSE  or  CuuuoNS. 

Cetaut,  England. — For  taking  the  Census  in  England.  (Mr.  Clive  and 
Sir  George  Lewis.)  16tb  April,  1860.  (106.)  One  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  to  superintend  the  Census.  Every  registrar's  sub-district  to  be  formed 
into  enumerators'  divisions.  Enumerators  to  be  appointed.  Honsehokiers' 
schedules  to  be  left  at  dwelling-houses,  with  particulars  of  the  name,  sex, 
age,  rank,  profession  or  occupation,  condition,  relation  to  head  of  family, 
mi^oas  profession,  and  birtnplace  of  every  living  person  who  abode  m 
eveiy  house  on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  7th  day  of  April,  1861 ;  and  aim 
whether  any  were  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb.  And  occupiers  to  fill  np  the 
si^ednlea  and  sign  and  deliver  them  to  the  enumerator  under  penalty  iai 
nwlect.  The  scuednles  to  be  collected  from  bouse  to  house,  and  corrected 
if  round  to  be  erroneous.  The  enumerator  to  take  on  account  of  houses,  £c., 
and  to  distinguish  the  boundaries  of  parishes,  boroughs,  &c.  The  Secretary 
of  State  to  obtain  returns  of  honseless  poor,  and  of  persons  travelling 
abroad  or  on  shipboard.  Every  person  refusing  to  answer,  or  wilfully 
giving  a  false  answer  to  such  question,  or  any  of  them,  to  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  less  than  twenty  shillings. 

Cenmi»,  Ireland. — For  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland.  (Mr.  Cardwell  and 
Mr.  Attorney-General  for  Ireland.)  IstMay,  1860.  (120.)  The  officers 
and  police  n)rce  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  and  of  the  Constabulary 
Force,  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  shall  direct,  to  take  the  Censos  of  Ireland 
upon  the  31st  day  of  March,  and  one  or  more  next  consecutive  days  in  the 
year  1861.  The  schedules  to  contain  the  sex,  age,  and  occupation  of  all 
persons,  number  of  houses,  &c. 

Cenaua,  Scotland. — For  taking  the  Census  in  Scotland.  (The  Lord  Advo- 
cate and  Sir  George  Lewis.)  The  Secretary  of  State  to  superintend  the 
Census.  Registrars  districts  to  be  formed.  The  Ceasos  to  be  taken  on  the 
night  of  Sunday  the  7th  April,  1861.    Sdiedulea,  same  aa  in  Eof^and. 
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HorsE  OF  LoBiw. 

Ckutvh  of  England  and  Ireland  Rittt  and  Ceremoniet.—^¥or  the  farther 
regnlalion  of  the  rites,  cerefnonies,  and  omameDta  used  in  the  churches 
or  bv  the  mlnistere  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  throughoat 
her  Majesty's  dominionB.  (The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.)  30th  April,  1860. 
(103.)  The  Queen  in  Council,  with  the  advice  of  the  archbishops  of 
En{;]aud  and  Ireland,  to  hare  power  to  isaue  orders  rej^lating  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  omamrats  usea  in  the  chorcb.  Orders  issued  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette  before  coming  into  operation.  Offences  against 
the  coders  and  regulations  issued  under  this  Act  to  be  cognizable  by  all 
diocesan  and  provmciat  courts,  &c  The  churchwardens  to  carry  into 
effect  the  orders  issued  under  this  Act  as  it  respects  the  ornaments  and 
fiimitnre  of  churches. 

Charch  TemporaUtUt  Ireland  Actt  Amendment. — Further  to  amend  cer- 
tain Acts  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  (The 
Lord  Steward.)  24th  May,  1860.  (144.)  The  bill  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  with  power  to  advance  funds 
for  providing  licensed  places  of  worship,  to  enter  cnorches  for  the  pnrposes 
of  repairs,  ec 

EceleeiMtical  Courie  and  Regiatriet,  Ireland. — For  the  onion  of  the 
Diocesan  Courts  and  Re^tries  m  Ireland,  for  the  regulation  of  the  mode 
of  procedure  therein,  and  also  in  the  Metropolitan  Courts  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin;  and  for  appeals  therefrom.  (The  Lord  Steward.)  18tb  June, 
1860.     (170.) 

Eaeleeuutieal  CommtMaion. — Further  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  CommissioaerB.  (The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.)  21st  June, 
1860.     (176.) 

Augmmtatvm  of  Small  Bmeficet,  Ireland. — To  promote  and  focOitate  the 
mdowment  and  augmentation  of  small  benefices  in  Ireland.  (The  Lord 
Montea^Ie  of  Brantfon.)    6th  Jnly,  1860.     (215.) 

Subdmuion  of  Dioceses. — For  enabling  her  Majesty  and  her  Majesty's 
snccesscos  to  subdivide  Dioceses,  and  to  erect  additional  Sees  in  England 
and  Wales.     (The  Lord  Lyttleton.)     16th  July,  1860.     (253.) 

Pt^y  Emblemt,  Ireland. — To  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  tlurteenth 
year  of  her  Majesty  to  restrain  Party  Processions  in  Ireland.  (The  Ixtrd 
President)  23rd  July,  1860.  (278.)  Exhibition  of  banners,  Ac,  cal- 
culated to  provoke  animosity  to  be  a  misdemeanour.  Any  justice  may 
authorize  the  removal  of  banners,  &c.,  and  any  one  obstructing  such  re- 
moval to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Endmoed  Schools. — To  amend  the  law  relating  to  endowed  schools.  (The 
Lord  Cianworth.)  27th  January,  1860.  (3.)  The  judge  of  Court  of 
Chancery  may  issue  summons  to  show  cause  why  a  "  conscience "  clause 
sbonid  not  be  inserted  in  the  scheme,  and  on  Uie  hearing  of  such  summons 
may  order  "  conscience  "  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  scheme.  The  costs  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  charity  estate.  No  person  shall  he  deemed  ineligible  to 
be  a  trustee  of  any  charitable  endowment  on  account  of  his  religion.  The 
Act  not  to  apply  to  grammar  schools  or  voluntary  institutjons,  nor  to 
Ireland.  The  conscience  clause  to  he,  "  No  boy  shall  be  required  to  learn 
(spee^  tfie  doctrine  of  the  partieular  cimreh  or  denomination),  or  to  attend 
H  [IM] 
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the  celebration  of  Divine  worship  according  to  {rptcify  the  form  of  tDOnltp 
of  the  particular  i^vTeh  or  denomination),  in  case  his  parents  or  parent,  tr 
the  persons  or  person  standing  to  him  in  hco  pareatit  shall  express  to  the 
trustees,  in  writing,  their  or  his  objections  oa  conscienUous  grounds  to  the 
boy's  doing  so. 

Selling  and  Hawking  Goods  on  Sunday, — ^To  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
tiie  selling  and  hawking  of  goods  on  Sunday  within  the  Metropolitan  PoUce 
District  and  City  of  London  and  liberties  thereof,  (The  Lord  Chelmsford.) 
13th  March,  1B60.  (56.)  Penalties  for  selling,  offering  and  exposing  for 
sale  on  Sundays  any  wares,  merchandise,  or  things  wliateoever,  except  as 
liereinaftor  excepted.  No  dealer  in  meat,  fish,  or  poultry  shall  deliver,  or 
«anse  to  be  delivered,  such  articles  afler  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Police  constables  may  seize  goods  hawked  or  exposed  for  sale.  The  Act 
not  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  medicines,  nor  to  the  selling  of  meat,  fish,  Ac, 
before  the  nonr  of  nine  o'clock ;  nor  to  the  selling  of  milk  or  cream  before 
10  o'clock  A.U.,  or  after  1  o'clock  p.u. ;  nor  to  the  selling,  without  public  cry, 
of  fruit  or  pastry,  or  of  any  beverage  before  10  A.U.  and  after  1  P.M.;  nor 
to  the  selling,  without  public  cry,  of  periodical  publications  before  10  a.m. 
and  after  1  p.m.  ;  nor  to  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  business  of  a  cookshop, 
coSeehouse,  or  eating-house  keeper  before  10  A.11.  and  after  1  p.k.  Ser- 
vants acting  by  or  under  the  direction  of  thdr  employers  are  not  liable  to 
any  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act,  but  in  every  case  the  person  by  or  under 
whose  directjon  such  servant  has  acted  to  be  deemed  V>  have  himself 
offended. 

Union  of  Benefieet. — To  make  better  provision  for  the  union  of  con- 
tignona  benefices  in  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs.  (The  Lord  Bishop  of 
liondon.)  2dth  March,  1860.  (73.)  Contiguous  benefices  in  a  aty, 
town,  or  borough  may  be  amted.  Whenever  the  bishop  of  any  diocese 
deems  such  an  union  desirable,  he  may  cause  a  commission  to  be  issued  to 
five  persons,  authorizing  them  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  the  proposed  nnion.  The  vestry  shall  notify  assent  or  objections, 
and  the  bishop  is  to  transmit  final  proposals  to  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
to  prepare  the  scheme,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  Queen  in  Council.  Part 
of  a  benefice  or  united  benefice  may  be  severed  and  included  in  the  scheme. 
The  surplus  revenue  of  the  united  benefices  may  be  annexed  as  an  endow- 
ment to  any  other  benefice  in  the  same  cify,  town,  or  borough,  or  in  the 
vicinify.  A  scheme  may  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church,  or  par- 
Bonage  of  old  church,  or  parsonage,  sale  of  sites,  &c  After  union  of  bene- 
fices the  parishes  to  become  united  for  ecclesiastical  ^ uiposes,  and  all  the 
property  vested  in  churchwardens  of  separate  parishes  to  vest  in  church- 
wanlois  of  united  parishes. 

HocsB  or  COUHOKB. 

Education.  —  To  provide  for  the  education  of  children  employed  in 
manufactores  and  other  regular  labour.  (Mr.  Adderley  and  Sir  Stafi'ord 
Northcote.)  26th  April,  1860.  (120.)  No  child  under  twelve  to  be  era- 
ployed  without  a  certificate  of  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Employer  to 
obtain  monthly  certificates  of  school  attendance. 

Univeraitv  and  College  Eatatet. — To  extend  the  provision  of  the  tlniver- 
Bity  and  College  Estates  Act,  1858,  and  of  the  Copyholds  Act,  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  3rd  and  4th  years  of  her  Majesty,  chap.    113,  and  of  the 
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17th  and  18th  jeara  of  the  Bame  reign,  chap.  84,  so  far  as  the  same  relafAs 
to  UiiiTersities  and  CoUegeB.  (Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Sir  William  Heathcote,  and  Mr.  Selwyn.)     25th  May,  1860.     (162.) 

lithe  Commutation. — To  amend  and  further  extend  the  Acts  for  the 
comniDtatioD  of  tithes  in  England  and  Wales.  (Mr.  Clive  and  the  Jndge 
Advocate.)    5th  Jnne,  1860.     fl06.) 

OiT/bnJ  Univernty. — For  enabling  the  UniTersit^  of  C^fbrd  to  make 
statutes  for  the  better  regnlstion  of  professorships  therein,  and  for  other 
purposes  relating  thereto;  and  to  retain  the  custody  of  certain  testamentary 
documents.  (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Sir  William  Heath- 
cot^    20th  June,  1860.     (193.) 

Maadteater  Cathedral  Church. — To  enable  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  England  to  apply  certain  funds  towards  the  repairs  of  the 
Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church  of  Manchester.  (Mr.  Massey  and  Mr. 
Turner.)    4th  Jiily,  1860.     (232.) 

Maynooih  College. — To  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  Royal  College  of  Saint 
Patrick  at  Maynooth  to  make  provision  for  certain  necessary  bnndings  and 
repurs.  (Mr.  CardwellandMr.Attomey-Creneral  for  Ireland.)  10th  July, 
1860.     (261.) 

CAurcA  Baiet  Abolitum. — To  i^llsh  Church  Rates.  (Sir  John  Tre- 
lawny  and  Mr.  DUlwyn.)    25th  January,  1860.     (2.) 

Induitrial  Muteum,  Scotland. — To  confer  powers  on  the  Commissioners 
of  her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings  to  acquire  certain  property  in 
liidinburgh  for  the  erection  of  an  Industrial  Museum  in  Scotland.  ^Ir. 
Cowper  and  the  Lord  Advocatei)    27th  January,  1860.     (213.) 

mman  Catholic  Chanties. — To  amend  the  law  regarding  Roman  Catholic 
Charities.  (Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Butt,  and  Mr.  Ilennessy.)  27tb  Juiuary, 
1860.  (11.)  Roman  Catholic  charities  not  to  be  avoided  on  account  of 
any  tmste  for  procuring  prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  or  any  person,  or 
by  reason  of  any  trust  or  condition  in  confomuty  with  the  doctrine  or 
usages  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Annuiiv  Tax  Abolition,  Editiburgh. — To  abolish  the  Annnitv  Tax  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  make  provision  for  regard  to  the  stipenas  of  the 
ministers  in  that  city.  (Mr.  Massey,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  G^eorge 
Lewis,  and  Sir  William  Dunbar.)     1st  February,  1860.     (21.) 

Church  Bate  Lav  Amendment — To  amend  the  law  of  Church  Rates^ 
(Mr.  Hubbard  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil)  2nd  Februay,  1860.  (24.)  Per- 
sons not  conforming  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  may  claim 
exemption  from  church  rates.  On  notice  being  given  to  churchwardens, 
such  persons  to  be  exempted  from  payment  of  rato,  and  disqualified  from 
attending  church  vestry  meetings. 

Endowed  Sehooh. — To  amend  the  law  relating  to  endowed  schools.  (Sur 
Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr.  Add  erleyO  8tli  February,  1860.  (35.)  A  similar 
bill  to  that  Introduced  by  Lord  dranworth  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Eccleeiattical  Committion. — Farther  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  Act  concerniug  the  management  of 
Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  in  Englimd.  (Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr. 
CUve.)    15th  March,  1860.    (74.) 
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SOUTH  KENSmaTON  MUSETTM. 
Return  of  the  Number  of  Vintori  to  ike  South  Kttuington  Mvteum  from 
the  22nd  June,  1857,  to  the  SOth  April,  1858,  dutitiffuuhing  thote  dm/t 
which  are  free  and  thoae  which  are  Students'  daya;  aUo  uie  Numben 
attendittg  the  Museum  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  of  the  Numiert 
who  me%ted  the  Mueewn  at  Marlborough  Hmttt  dumng  w  years  1854, 
1855.  and  1S56.     (Lord  Hemy  Lencoz.)    4th  May,  1858.     (255.) 

In  265  days  the  South  Kensington  Masnem  was  open  there  were  admitted 
418,951  persons,  tiz.  202,133  in  the  morning,  207,097  in  the  evening,  and 
9,473  on  exceptional  evenings.  The  average  attendance  on  Mondays,  firee, 
in  the  morning  was  1,317,  and  in  the  evening  2,707 :  on  Tuesdays,  frecj 
momiog,  1,127;  evening,  1896:  Saturday,  &ee,  morning,  1,266.  On 
students'  days :  Wednes&y — morning,  287 ;  evening,  208 ;  Thursday — 
moriiing,  287 ;  Friday — morning,  280. 

The  nnmher  of  visitors  admitted  at  Marlhorongh  House  was  as  follows  :— 
In  1855— free,  96,821 ;  students'  days,  8,002 :  total,  104,823.  In  1855— 
free,  74,829;  students' days,  3,598:  total,  78,427.  In  1856— free,  107,192; 
students*  days,  4,576  :  total,  111,768. 


BBmSH  MUSEDH. 
An  Account  of  ihe  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Br^tah  Mmeamfofr  the 
financial  year  ended  the  3lst  Manh,  1860;  of  the  tstimated  Charges  and 
Expenses  for  the  year  ending  3ltt  March,  1861,  and  Sum  necessary  to 
discharge  the  same  ;  Number  of  Persons  admitted,  and  progress  of  arrange' 
ment     (Mr.  Walpole.)     16th  May,  1860.     (311.) 

DmiNO  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1860,  the  expenditure  for  the  British 
Museum  amounted  to  78,445JL  Os,  Id;  and  the  balance  carried  to  account 
for  establishment,  1860-1,  amounted  to  31,394^  3<.  lOd. ;  making,  in  all, 
109,839^  6s.  Ud.  The  salaries  amounted  to  36,5321.  5s.  3d.;  the  House 
expense,  3,3062.  11<.  id. ;  the  purchases  and  acqaisitioos,  23,7632.  Os.  Id; 
bookbinding,  cabinets,  &c,  11,58021  12«. ;  printing,  catalogues,  &c., 
2,77&L  16s.  3d.i  miscellaneous,  192L  19s.  2d.;  expenditure  for  publishing 
ctmeiform  inscriptions,  2922L  19«.  6d.  The  purchases  and  acquisitions 
included  printed  books,  10,0012.  17«.  lOd.;  manuscripts,  3,7331.  13<.  Id; 
books  for  department  of  MSS.,  491.  I5s. ;  minerals,  8042.  17a.  9d ;  books 
for  department  of  minerals,  IGL  Os.  6d. ;  fossils,  7921.  16«.  Gd. ;  books  for 
department  of  geology,  19L  19«.8d;  zoolo^cal  specimens,  l,498Ji.  7s.  Id.; 
botanical  specimens,  632.  19s.  5d ;  books  Jot  the  department  of  botany, 
262.  10s.;  coins  and  antiquities,  2,862^  18«.  3d  ;  books  for  the  department 
of  antiqaities,  6SL  13a.  9d ;  prints  and  drawings,  1,9992.  18^.  Id;  books 
for  the  department  of  prints  and  drawings,  liL  16a. ;  freight  and  car- 
riage, 8352.  Os.  3d 

The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  view  the  general  collections  in  1854 
was  459,262;  in  1855,334,089;  in  1856,  361,714;  in  1857,  621,034;  in 
1858,  519,565;  and  in  1859,  617,895,  exclusive  of  readers.  The  number 
of  visits  to  the  reading  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research — 56,132 
in  1854,  53,567  in  1855,  53,422  in  1856.     From  January  to  April,  1857, 
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indiuiTe,  the  nnmlKT  of  viaits  of  regders  was  19^2.  The  new  reading 
room  was  opened  for  readers  on  the  18th  May,  and  from  that  date  to  the 
end  of  the  year  the  nnmber  of  the  visits  of  readers  was  75,128.  Total, 
94,370  in  1857,  122,103  ia  1858,  and  122,424  in  1859. 

The  nnmber  of  visits  by  artists  and  stndents  to  the  galleries  of  sculpture 
fbr  the  purposes  of  study,  3,652  in  18M,  3,594  in  1655,  2,918  in  1856, 2,613 
in  1857,  2,522  in  1858,  and  2,064  in  1859.  The  number  of  visita  to  the 
the  print  room,  3,401  in  1854, 2,868  in  1855,  3,096  in  1856,  3^15  in  1857, 
3,499  in  -1858,  and  3,013  in  1859.  The  number  of  visits  to  the  coin  and 
medal  room,  1,310  in  1854,  1^46  in  1855,  2,299  in  1856,  2,316  in  1857. 
2,002  in  1858,  and  2,204  in  1859. 

The  number  of  volumes  read  in  the  year  1859  was  1,027,258,  or  3,506 
per  diem.  In  1858  the  number  was  876,897,  or  3,044  per  diem.  The 
nnmbw  of  readers  in  1859  was  122,424,  on  an  average  418  per  diem;  and 
as  the  reading-room  was  kept  open  293  days,  each  re^er  has  consulted  on 
an  average  npwards  of  8  volumes  per  diem.  The  number  of  volumes 
added  to  the  library  amounted  to  29,167,  of  which  1,715  were  presented, 
21,291  purchased,  and  6,161  acquired  hy  copyright  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  acquired  was  896. 


BBinSH  HUSEUH. 
CopUs  of  all  Communieatiotu  maU  by  the  OffA^s  and  ArehH4et  of  the  Britiah 
Mfueutn  to  the  Tnutea  rerpecHng  the  want  of  Space  for  exhibiting  the  Col- 
leetione  in  that  Institution,  aa  well  ae  respecting  the  enlargement  of  ite 
baiidings,  and  of  all  Mmutee  of  tite  Trustees  and  of  all  Commrmicatione 
between  the  Trustees  and  &e  Treaeury  upon  the  same  wubject,  (Lord 
Elcha)     16th  June,  1858.     (379.) 

Ok  the  25fii  November,  1853,  the  principal  librarian  Enclosed  to  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  a  minute  of  the  trustees  embodying  the  resolution  recommending 
the  purchase  ofthe  grounds  and  buildings  at  the  east  of  the  museum,  and 
the  carrying  out  Mr.  Smirke's  plan  for  new  reading-rooms  and  for  increased 
accommodation  for  printed  books  and  manoscripts  on  the  same  floor  as  at 
present,  and  for  natural  history  on  the  room  above  them,  corresponding  and 
communicating  with  the  existing  galleries.  In  answer  to  this  letter  Mr.  James 
Wilson  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  that  they  could  not  entertain  anv 
plan  for  tJie  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  British  Museum  whicn 
mvalve6  new  purchases  of  land  untd  it  should  have  been  fiillj  considered 
and  decided  aav  far  the  recent  acquisition  of  properly  at  Kensington  may 
liable  them  altogether  to  dispense  with  such  purchases  elsewhere.  But 
that  they  were  prepared  to  consider  any  plan  to  provide  the  additional 
acc(Hnmodat!on  nee^iil  for  the  museum. 

A  correspondence  then  passed  between  the  trustees  and  the  keepers  of  the 
several  departments,  and  on  the  19th  October,  1857,  the  sub-committee  on 
buildings  requested  the  principal  librarian  to  fornish  detailed  information 
and  explanations  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  A  statement  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  different  departments  at 
present,  2.  Of  the  deficiency  of  space  complained  of  in  any  department 
3,  Whether  any  linutaticm  can  properly  be  put  on  any  of  the  collecticais , 
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and  if  so, — 1.  Tlie  amonnt  of  accommodatioQ  likelj  to  be  obttuned  by  sndi 
limitation.  5.  Sapposing  snificieiit  room  cannot  thus  be  obtuned,  then  in 
what  way  can  it  best  be  procured  ?    6.  Is  there  any  space  vacant  in  the 

rnnd  DOW  belonging  to  the  tnutees  which  may  yet  be  bnilt  npoo? 
Are  there  sites  contignoos  to  the  mnsemn  which  may  be  purchased  by 
the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  eolargine  the  mnseum  bulldingB  ?  8.  What 
would  be  the  probable  expense  of  purchaaiug  ? 

On  the  lOtn  November  the  principal  librarian  reported  on  the  different 
qnestioDS  as  follows : — 

1.  "  As  to  the  space  allotted  to  the  several  departments,"  the  principal 
librarian  begs  to  refer  the  snlM»mniittee  to  the  following  memoranda  of 
Mr.  Smirke : — 

"  That  the  superficial  area  occupied  by  the  several  departments  in  the 
British  Museum  in  November,  1857)  waa-^Antiqaities:  ground  floor, 
39,334  superficial  feet;  upper  floor,  21^32  superficial  feet;  total,  exclusive 
of  basement,  60,866  superficial  feet  Printed  books :  ground  floor,  main 
bnilding,  37,955  superficial  feet;  new  buildings  in  qaadraugle,  45,793  super- 
fiual  feet;  total,  83,748  superficial  feet  Manuscripts:  groond  floor, 
12,968  superficial  feet.  Zoology:  Ground  floor,  1,550  superficial  feet; 
apper  floor,  28,357  superficial  feet;  total,  29,907  superficial  feet  Minerar 
loey:  upper  fioor,  16,836  superficial  feet  Botany :  upper  floor,  3,249  super- 
ficial feet  Prints:  upper  floor,  1,550  superficial  feet.  And  that  the 
superficial  area  occnpied  by  the  several  departments  in  the  basement  floor 
of  the  Museum  was  as  fellows: — Antiquities,  33,868  superficial  feet; 
printed  books,  33,998  superficial  feet;  manuscripts,  210  superficial  feet; 
zoology,  7,593  superficial  feet ;  mineralogy,  2,580  superficial  feet;  botany, 
990  superficial  feet" 

2.  "  As  to  the  deficiency  of  space  complained  of  in  any  department," 
the  prindpal  librarian  statra  that  deficiency  of  gmce  is  complamed  of  in 
all  departments,  except  that  of  printed  books.  The  department  of  anti- 
quities especially  suffers  much  for  want  of  accommodation. 

Upon  me  questions — 3.  "  Whether  any  limitation  can  properly  be  pat  on 
any  of  the  collections ; "  and,  if  so, — 4.  "  The  amount  of  accommodation 
likely  to  be  obtained  by  such  limitation," — the  principal  librarian  stated 
that>  in  the  case  of  antiquities,  such  a  limitation  as  that  contemplated  in 
the  question  might  take  place  with  great  advantage  to  the  Museum  and  to 
the  public.  The  principal  librarian  assumes  that  the  word  "  limitation " 
implies  the  adoption  of  a  principle  affecting  not  only  the  future,  but  the 
past  The  crowding  into  one  mstitution  many  collections,  even  belonging, 
generally,  to  the  same  class  of  learning,  interferes  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  each  of  them.  A  museum  of  mediaeval  antiquitiea,  for  instance, 
can  be  made  more  complete,  and  be  better  arranged,  if  alone,  than  if  it  is 
to  share  both  funds  and  space  with  another  class  of  objects  of  antiquity. 
The  several  collections  will  be  in  the  way  of  each  other;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  principal  librarian,  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  learning,  and  to  the  P^P^  growth  of  a  public  institntion,  than 
that  it  should  be  inordinately  and  indiscnuiinately  increased,  merely  with  a 
view  to  its  being  a'  huge  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of  objects,  the  visitors  of 
which  are  distracted  and  bewildered.  It  is  as  inconvenient  and  equally  to 
be  avoided,  on  the  other  hand,  that  objects,  so  to  speak,  homogeneous, 
should  be  dispersed  in  separate  repositories.  A  majolica  plate,  with  a 
date,  or  the  name  of  the  painter  or  artist,  ought  not  to  be  in  one  public 
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institution,  wbilst  many  other  plates  of  the  same  epoch,  and  of  the  same 
Btyle,  which  might  be  illastrated  and  made  infinitely  more  interesting  or 
instrnctive,  if  Bide  by  side  with  the  former,  are  in  another. 

By  limiting  the  British  Museom  collections  of  antiqmdea  to  classical  or 
pfigan  art,  as  was  in  a  great  measure  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  space  might 
at  once  be  fomid  to  display  to  the  pablic  view  a  selection  of  medals,  the 
gems,  and  the  gold  omamenta,  the  Townley  terracottas,  &c  All  that 
space  which  is  now  occapied  by  mediteral  antiquities,  by  what  are  called 
British  or  Irish  antiquities,  and  bv  the  ethnoloc^cal  collection,  might 
tliiis  be  turned  to  better  account.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  snch  valuable 
space  should  be  taken  up  by  Esquimaux  dresses,  canoes,  and  hideous 
feather  idols,  broken  flints,  called  rude  knives,  and  so  on,  to  the  exclusion 
of  SQch  objects  as  have  been  just  before  mentioned. 

But,  after  all,  the  elimination  here  suggested  would  be  quite  iAefScient  in 
providing  adequate  space  even  for  the  department  of  antiquities.  And 
with  respect  to  the  departments  of  printed  oooks,  manuscripts,  and  prints, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  properly  putting  a  limitation  to  any  of  them.  In 
r^ard  to  the  several  departments  of  natural  history,  the  principal  libra- 
rian is  precluded  &om  giving  an  opinion,  havine  been  especially  charged 
not  to  speculate  on  <  the  possibility  of  the  natural  history  collections  bemg 
ever  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  museum.  To  limit  any  of  the  collec- 
tiona  is  tantamount  to  excluding  parts  of  them  from  the  museum. 

The  fifth  question,  "  Supposing  sufficient  room  cannot  thus  be  obtained, 
then  in  what  way  can  it  cwst  be  procured?"  the  principal  librarian  stated 
that  no  additionu  space  can  be  obtained  on  the  ground-floor  for  large 
antiquities,  and  it  is  on  that  floor  alone  that  they  can  be  well  placra, 
'without  removing  firom  their  present  localities  the  collections  of  printed 
books  and  manuscripts,  at  a  very  great  cost  of  time  and  money.  This 
change  would  eventually  render  other  changes  necessary  in  the  whole 
builtuog:  For,  supposing  these  two  collections,  of  printed  books  and 
manuscripts,  were  to  oe  located,  at  great  inconvenience,  in  the  new  central 
building,  further  room  would,  in  about  twenty  years,  be  wanted  for  the 
additions  even  to  them.  The  alteration^  in  the  internal  arrangements  can 
never  be  so  extensive  as  to  aflect  the  question  of  increased  space  to  any 
considerable  decree.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  tiie  limited  accommodation 
that  may  be  thns  gained,  may  greatiy  interfere  with  the  appropriation  of 
other  parts  of  the  Duilding,  and  render  more  useful  changes  impossible. 
By  removing  the  principal  staircase,  and  erecting  two  large  staircases,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  &om  the  hall  into  the  new  i^adiog-room,  the 
building  would  be  improved,  the  convenience  of  the  visitors  netter  con- 
sulted, and  two  very  excellent  rooms  with  a  north  light,  one  of  them  on 
the  ground-floor,  would  be  gained  for  the  department  of  antiquities.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  apply  the  officers'  houses  to  the  reception  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  collections.  The  whole  of  those  houses  would  have  to  be 
almost  rebuilt,  the  space  gained  would  not  be  extensive,  and  the  officers,  if 
no  longer  dwelling  m  the  museum,  would  oease  to  form,  as  they  do  at 
present,  an  integral  part  of  the  establishment  Nothing  but  a  case  of 
well-proved  necessity  would  seem  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  sug- 
gestion. 

Question  6.  "  Is  there  any  apace  in  the  ground  now  belonging  to  the 
trustees  which  may  yet  be  built  upon  7  "  The  princip^  librarian  answered 
by  showing  that  only  the  two  vacant  spaces  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
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tnistees,  ontrade-the  mtiin  boildinff,  which  may  yet  be  bnilt  npon,  sre>  Ist, 
the  space  between  the  Bonth  aide  of  the  Lycian  room  and  the  corridor 
leading  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  honse ;  and  2nd,  the  piece  of  groand  between 
the  Boath  end  of  the  print  room  and  the  north  end  of  the  Becond  £1^ 
room.     But  neither  of  these  phicea  were  at  all  suitable. 

Question  7.'  "  Are  theresites  condgnons  to  the  Museam  which  may  be 
parchased  by  the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  Mnsenm  boild- 
mgs?" 

Question  8.  "  What  would  the  probable  expense  be  of  purchasing  ?  " 

Contiguous  to  the  MuAum  there  are  the  houses  and  gardens  on  the  east 
side  of  Bedford  Square,  on  the  south  side  of  Montague  Place,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  Mont^ue  Street ;  which  might  be  built  upon  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  Museum  building,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at 
170,000r  tVith  teferrace  to  this  site  Mi*.  Smirke's  proposal  was  as 
follows  :— 

"  The  purchase  of  the  sixteen  houses  would  be  effected  for  about  50,0002. 
or  60,0001.  A  plain,  but  suitable  building  could  be  built  in  four  years, 
at  a  cost,  if  by  contract,  of  about  110,000t  Thus  by  an  expenditure  of 
about  34,000t.  _per  annum  for  five  years,  galleries  would  be  obtained, 
affording  an  area  of  55,000  feet  superficial,  exclusive  of  space  on  the 
basement  storr.  These  new  rooms  would  join  on  at  the  west  end  to  the 
antiqtlities  and  at  the  east  end  to  the  natural  history  departments.  The 
lightmg  of  these  rooms  would  be  good,  as  the  northerly  aspect  afford  the 
most  miifbrm  and  conv^iient  lights  No  existing  lights  would  be  interfered 
with,  as  the  new  buildings  would  be  about  115  feet  to  the  north  of  the 
present  buildings :  thus  l^vii^  a  clear  interval  equal  to  about  the  width  of 
Portland  Place.  By  such  a  plan  15,000  feet  superficial  would  be  obtained 
(exclusive  of  the  basement  story)  at  a  cost  of  about  40,000i.,  including  the 
purchase  of  four  houses." 

The  principal  librarian  recommended  the  above  su^esttons  to  the  favour- 
able consideration  of  the  trustees,  should  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Muaenm  be  approved. 

The  sub-committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Smirke  for  buildings,  fittings,  and  furniture. 

On  the  preaebtaticoi  of  this  report,  the  building  committee  of  the  trustees 
resolved  unanimously,-^!.  That  it  appears  from  such  report  that  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  space  at  present  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  different 
collections  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Museum,  and  that  there  is  no 
vacant  space  now  belonging  to  the  trustees  which  wOl  be  sufiicient  to  pro- 
vide for  such  deficiency.  2.  That  in  providing  an  adequate  space  for  that 
putpoee,  it  ii  very  desirable  to  contemplate  the  future  and  progressive,  as 
well  as  the  actual  and  immediate  requirements  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  was  further  moved, — 3.  That  it  appears  to  the  trustees  that  the  best 
.  mode  of  providing  for  such  present  and  future  requirements  will  be  by 
adopting  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Smirke  for  the  purchase  of  land  to  the 
north  of  the  Museum,  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  principal  librarian. 
4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  even  if  the  increase  of  the  collections 
which  are  under  their  care  should  at  some  future  time  make  it  necessary  to 
transfer  any  of  those  collections  to  some  other  place,  the  land  of  which  the 
purchase  is  now  reconmiend  must  always  be  of^  great  and  pecnliar  value  to 
the  Museum.  5.  That  such  plan,  together  with  the  presoit  reaolntiona, 
shall  he  laid  before  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  with  the  view  of  requesting 
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fheir  concnrrence  theran,  and  their  recommendation  thereof  to  the  con- 
aideration  of  Parliament.  And  the  foregoing  resolutions,  Nos.  3, 4,  and  H, 
were  carried  hy  a  majority  of  seven  to  two. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  following  resolution,  as  an  amendment  to 
reBoludons  3,  4,  and  5 : — That  it  appears  to  the  trustees,  that  the  mode  of 
providing  for  snch  requirements,  pointed  out  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Smirke 
to  the  principal  lihrarian  of  the  9th  of  November  and  3rd  of  December, 
deserves  the  serious  and  early  consideration  of  her  majesty's  Government. 
But  that  such  plan  be  laid  before  her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  this  purpose. 
Bat  this  resolution  was  not  carried. 


UNITERSITIES  AND  DUBHAM  UNIVfiRSmT. 
Hetam  of  the  Number  of  Cfraduatet  of  t/te  di^srent  Univerattiee  of  England 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  Univeriity  of  Durham,  dittinquisking  uieir  aeveral 
Degrees.    (2nd  April,  1860.)     Mr.  Byng  and  Mr.  Mowbray.     (292.) 

Thz  University  of  Cambridge  had  185  graduates  in  divinity,  207  in  law,  109 
in  medicine,  4,508  in  arts,  and  4  in  music ;  of  whom,  175  A.M.  by  right  of 
uobility.  The  University  of  Durham  had  849  graduates.  The  University 
of  London  had  1,248  graduates,  viz.  10  doctors  of  law,  164  doctors  of 
medicine,  94  masters  of  art,  84  bachelors  of  law,  156  bachelors  of  medicine, 
and  740  bachelors  of  arts.  Ho  return  could  be  obtained  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  the  University  of  Dublin  there  were  1,857  graduates, 
viz.  60  doctors  of  divinity,  33  doctors  of  medicines,  106  doctors  of  law, 
13  bachelors  of  divinity,  1,347  masters  of  art,  I  doctor  of  music,  42  scholars 
of  Trinity  College  bachelors  of  Arts,  25  scholars  undergraduatoa,  and  119 
ex-scholars  bachelors  of  art,  and  111  bachelors  of  art  on  the  books  of 
Trinity  College  not  b^ng  nnlrersity  electors.  The  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland  had  261  fp^uates. 


SPECIAL  SEBVICES. 


Mettim  of  the  Occaeione,  toUh  t/ie  Datet,  on  tohwh  Special  Services  have  been 
need  in  England  by  Roijai  Proclamation,  since  the  Year  1 800.  (Mr.  Cubitt ) 
19th  June,  1860.     (4L5.) 

Mabch  12,  1800,  fast,  praying  for  snccess  on  our  arms;  February  13, 
1801,  &Bt,  in  time  of  scarc!^  and  dearth ;  June  1, 1802,  thanks^ving  for 
the  blessings  of  peace ;  October  19,  1803,  fast,  praying  for  success  on  our 
arms;  May  25,  1804,  fast,  praying  for  success  on  our  arms ;  Febmaiy  20, 
1805,  fast,  praying  for  success  on  our  arms;  November  7,  1805,  tfaianka- 
giving  for  victory  obtained  by  Lord  Nelson;  February  26,  1806,  &3t, 
praying  for  success  on  our  arms;  February  25,  1807,  fast,  praying  for 
success  on  our  arms  ;  February  17,  1808,  fast,  praying  for  success  on  our 
arms;  February  8,  1809,  fast,  praying  for  success'on  arms;  February  28, 
1810,  fast,  praying  for  success  on  our  arms;  March  20,  1811,  fast,  praying 
for  success  on  our  arms;  February  5,  1812,  fast,  praying  for  success  on 
our  arms ;  March  10,  1813,  fast,  praying  for  success  on  our  arms ;  July  7, 
1814,  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  peace ;  January  18,  1815,  thanks- 
giving for  the  blesungs  of  peace;  January  18,  I81Q,  tbanksgivine  for  the 
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Ueesings  of  peace;  March  21,  1833,  &Bt,  in  the  time  of  cholera;  March  24, 
1847,  &8t,  in  the  time  of  scarcity  and  dearth ;  November  1 5,  1849,  thanks- 
giving, on  the  abatement  of  caolera;  April  26,  1854,  &st^  praying  for 
SQccess  on  oar  anna;  March  2),  1855,  fast,  praying  for  success  on  our 
arma ;  Mar  4,  1856,  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  of  peace ;  Octobo'  7, 
1857,  fast  for  the  suppression  of  the  mntiny  in  IncQa. 

Besides  ihese  there  have  been  several  instances  of  thanksgiving  directed, 
not  by  royal  proclamation,  bnt  by  order  of  the  King  or  Queen  in  coimciL 


CUUUCH  ESTATEa 

NinA  General  Report  from  the  Chitrch  Estates  CommiatUmera  for  1859. 

It  was  reported  last  year  that  the  transactions  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, between  August,  1851,  and  March,  1859,  were  1,687  in  namber, 
and  that  the  value  in  fee  of  the  estates  bo  agreed  to  be  dealt  with  was  nearly 
6,000,000i.  During  this  year  the  Commissioners  approved. the  terms 
agreed  upon  in  264  cases ;  228  being  cases  of  sales  of  reversions,  and 
thirty-six  cases  of  purchase  of  leasehold  interests,  and.  the  value  in  fee  of 
the  estates  so  agreed  to  be  dealt  with  exceeds  1,000,000^  The  aggregate 
number  of  cases  enumerated  approved  is  therefore  1,951,  and  the  value  of 
the  property  dealt  with  is  more  than  7,000,0002.  In  six  cases  the  Commis* 
Moners  declined  to  approve  the  terms  proposed ;  bnt  in  one  of  these  the 
terms  have  been  modified  so  as  to  meet  with  their  sanction,  and  it  has  been 
included  in  the  number  above  stated  to  have  been  approved. 

The  Commissioners  h4ve,  onder  the  provisions  of  the  6th  and  7th  sections 
of  the  Act  secondly  above  mentioned,  transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  England  during  tiie  past  year  a  sum  of  stock  equivalent 
to  100,000^  cash,  in  respect  of  axQ  surplus  proceeds  of  enfranchisements 
completed.  The  aggregate  amount  which  has  been  paid  over  or  transferred 
to  the  account  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  is  now  700,0002. 

The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  transactions  continued  to  proceed 
with  facility,  and  have  been,  as  they  believe,  satisfkctory  to  the  lessees  as 
well  as  beneficial  to  the  Church.  Of  the  1,951  reported  transactions,  only 
forty-three  have  related  to  sales  of  tithe  rentchorges ;  and  of  the  sales  of 
land  nearly  the  whole  have  related  to  properties  not  desirable  for  perma- 
nent retention  as  integral  estates,  although,  in  many  cases,  valuable  to  the 
lessees  on  account  of  contiguity  to  their  freehold  estates. 

The  report  was  signed  ny  uie  Eaxl  of  Chidiester,  E.  P.  Bouverie,  and 
Wm-  Defies. 


BBITISH  ICDSEUH. 


AbttraeU  of  the  Amount  expended  on  the  EatabUskment  of  (he  Sritisk 
Miaeum,  from  ite  Foundation  in  1753  to  Sltt  March,  1660.  (Mr. 
Kinnaird.)     1st  June,  1860.     (418.) 

Thi  total  amount  expended  for  maintenance  during  the  whole  period  was 
1,382,733^  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  collection  cost  20,000^ ;  the  manuscript, 
78,113^;  printed  books,  maps,  and  music,  169,653/^;  natural  history 
generally,  10,405Z. ;  minerals  and  fossils,  31,703^  I8a.  lOd.;  zool(^, 
30,290^;    botany,   2,820^;    antiquities,    coins,   and    medals.    173,823^; 
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prints  and  dnwines,  52^54^. :  total,  569^6iL  The  cash  balance  in  hand 
on  the  31st  Mardi,  1860,  was  3I,7IU  0».  Bd.;  30,00021  consols  mvested 
in  1753  C06t  32,4322.  16«.  Gd. :  total,  64,143/.  I6a.  9d  Grand  total, 
2,013,1411.  10b.  Bd.  This  sum  was  received  as  follows: — Parliamentary 
grants,  1,931,3421.  3>.  6d.i  other  fnnda — Major  Edwards'  beqnest, 
22,0402.  14<.  Id. ;  ro^al  donation  for  Sing's  librarian,  10,5902.  9«.  6d. ; 
Earl  of  Bridgewater's  bequest,  12,46421  16«.  5d. ;  Lord  Famborough's 
bequest,  1,848JL  17a.  lOdL ;  miBcellaneoua  receipts,  37,85421  9«.  id. :  total, 
84,79921  7s.  id.  Grand  total,  2,016,1412.  10«.  Sd.  These  acconnts  com- 
prise only  the  mone|y8  issued  to  the  tmstees  and  expended  by  them,  not 
such  aa  hare  been  expended  bj  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  orthe  Commit- 
sionerB  of  Works. 


BBmSH  unsEDU. 


Situm  «/"  the  total  Amount  expended  on  the  New  Bitildings  and  FitHngi  of 
the  Briluh  Museum,  from  the  commencement  of  t/ie  ReouHdutg  until  the 
present  time;  the  date  when  the  new  Buildings  were  commenced,  and  an 
Estimate  of  the  Cost  of  completing  tJte  BuUdings  and  Fittings.  (Mr. 
Kiunaird.)    4th  Juie,  1860.    (419.) 

Thk  total  amount  expended  on  the  new  buildings  and  fittings  of  the  British 
Museum  from  the  commencement  of  the  rebuilding  up  to  the-7th  March, 
1860,  was  l,087,274i  13«.  6d.;  and  for  ornamental  sculptures,  3,0002.: 
total,  1,090,2742.  13«.  Gd.  From  the  7th  March,  1860,  to  4th  June,  1860, 
die  amount  expended  was  3,0692.  18«.  9d.  The  new  buildings  were  com- 
menced in  the  Michaelmas  quarter,  1823.  All  the  buildings  of  the  British  ' 
Museum  that  have  been  ordered  are  completed. 


ASSVlTt  TAX,  EDINBUBGH. 


Return  of  the  Amount  o/Annuitv  Tax  eoUeeted  m  Edinburgh  each  gear  for 
the  last  ten  years ;  of  the  clear  Sevenue  derived  each  gear  during  the  same 
period  from  the  Seat-Rents  of  the  ffteen  City  Churches ;  of  the  Revenue 
derived  each  year  from  all  sources  for  the  support  of  the  Cug  Clergy,  and 
of  the  Amount  of  Stipend  paid  each  year  during  the  same  period  to  each  of 
the  Clergymen.     (Mr.  Black.)     711i  February,  1860.     (104.) 

Thx  amount  of  annuity  tax  collected  in  Edinburgh  for  the  last  ten  years 
from  14th  September,  1849,  to  14th  September,  1859,  was  95,979^  Oa  &d., 
or  9,5002.  for  each  year.  The  gross  revenue  from  seat-rents  of  the  fifteen 
city  churches  was  34,4882.  5a.  Gd.,  lees  the  expenditure  therefrom  for 
sauries  to  church  officers,  and  for  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  insurance 
of  the  churches,  17,3122.  2s.  8dl ;  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  17,1862.  2a.  \Qd., 
or  about  1,700L  per  annum.  The  expenditure  does  not  include  the  charge 
for  the  collection  of  the  seat-rents  or  for  the  superintendeace  of  the  repairs 
on  the  churches.  The  clear  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  for  support 
of  the  city  clergy  for  the  last  ten  years  was  109,1822.  4«.  9d. ;  ana  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  to  each  of  the  stud  clergy  during  the  ten  years  was 
6,0652.  16>.  4dl,  or  600^1  a  year. 

■      [>«] 
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BIBLE  BOARD,  SCOTLAKD. 
Copy  of  the  Royal  Warrant  coruHtuting  the  Board  of  Her  Majeittfa  toU  and 
only  Master  Printers  'in  Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Bible  Board  for 
Scotland,  and  of  tlie  Letters  of  Inatructione  directed  to  the  said  Board,  and 
of  the  several  Bmorts  from  time  to  time  presented  by  the  Board  to  Her 
Majesty.  (Mr.  Dunlop.)  22nd  Jal;,  1859.  (105,  Seas.  2.) 
The  Royal  Warrant  constituting  the  Board  of  her  Bf  ajeaty's  sole  and  onlr 
toaster  printers  in  Scotland,  commonly  called  the  Bible  Board  for  Scotland, 
was  dated  17th  Joly,  1639.  -Two  conditions  were  prescribed  to  the  Board 
as  follow :  they  were  to  permit  the  free  importation,  pnblication,  and  sale 
of  all  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  Psalm  Books,  and  Books  of  Common 
Prayer  printed  by  authority  in  England  or  in  Ireland;  as  also  of  Acta  of 
Parliament,  edicts,  proclamations,  or  other  papers  printed  by  royal  aatho- 
rity  in  England  or  Ireland.  And  they  were  enjoined  that  any  person,  apoQ 
application  to  the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time  being,  and  upon  submitting  a 
declaration,  regalarly  executed,  that  he  proposed  to  print  and  publish  an 
edition  of  the  Bible,  or  Old  and  New  Tef^ament,  Psalm  Book,  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Larger  or  Shorter  Catechism,  in 
exact  conformity  to  an  edition  specified,  being  any  one  of  the  editions  pub- 
lished by  authority  in  Great  Britain,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  at  the  same 
time  transmitted  to  their  secretary;  and  upon  further  granting  bond, 
payable  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  with  security  to  his  satisfection,  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  5002.,  so  Iramed  as  to  ensure  the  &ith^  execntion  of  the 
work,  and  to  secure  the  reimbursement  of  any  costs  or  expenses  that  may 
be  incurred  in  suppressing  the  said  edition,  if  suppressed  as  illegal,  tlie 
terms  of  which  bond  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Lord  Advocate;  the  Lord 
Advocate  shall  then  authorize  the  said  edition  to  be  printed,  but  under 
condition  that  the  work,  in  the  course  of  its  execution,  shall  be  transmitted 
for  inspection  to  their  secretary  from  time  to  time,  and  in  such  portions  as 
the  Lord  Advocate  shall  prescribe,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  Board  full 
and  ample  opportunity  oi  ascertaining,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
that  it  has  been  faithfully  and  correctly  executed ;  and  the  said  edition,  if 
so  printed,  that  is  to  say,  if  such  declaration  shall  have  been  made,  and 
authority  been  granted  bv  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  if  a  copy  of  the  edition 
which  is  to  be  followed  has  been  duly  lodged  with  the  secretary,  and  the 
projected  edition  has  been,  in  the  course  of  its  execution,  duly  transmitted 
as  prescribed,  and  if  the  edition  be  printed  in  conformity  with  the  edition 
specified ;  and  further,  if  within  a  month  after  the  last  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed edition  shall  have  been  transmitted  to  the  secretary,  no  applica^on 
aball  have  been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  for  interdict  or  injunction, 
then  the  said  edition  may  and  shall  be  freely  published  without  further 
licence  or  authority,  and  be  held  and  deemed  to  he  printed  and  published 
under  Royal  authority,  and  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  as  such ;  and  the 
Bible  Board  shall  not  tnereaf^r  interfere  to  prevent  ita  free  pnblication, 
provided  always  that  it  bear  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  a  true  copy  of  the 
authority  grafted  as  aforesaid  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 

It  is  competent  to  the  Board  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  at  any 
time  during  the  progress  of  the  said  work  or  works,  and  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  a  month  subsequent  to  the  transmission  of  the  last  portion  of  Uie 
proposed  edition,  as  aforesaid,  by  bill  of  suspension  and  interdict,  or  in  any 
other  competent  mode  or  suit,  to  prevent  and  suppress  the  publication  of 
[h4] 
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any  such  edition,  ^pon  the  ground  that  the  conditions  above  specified  as  to 
licence  from  the  Lord  Advocate,  lodging  a  copj  with  the  secretary,  dne 
transmission  of  the  portions  of  the  work  as  prescribed  in  the  course  of  its 
progress,  and  its  faithful  and  exact  execution  in  conformity  to  the  edition 
specified,  have  not  all  and  each  of  them  and  in  all  points  been  fully  and 
dnly  observed ;  and  npon  its  being  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
that  these  conditions  have  not  been  duly  and  effectually  observed,  then  the 
said  edition  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  permission  hereby  granted,  but 
shall  be  liable  to  be  suppressed  as  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Board 
as  patentees. 

further,  npon  any  person  making  application  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
signing  a  declaration  that  he  proposes  to  print  and  publish  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, edicts,  proclamations  or  other  papers  printed  by  royal  authority  in 
EiDgland  or  in  Ireland,  and  subscribing  bond  payable  to  the  Lord  Advocate, . 
and  with  security  to  his  satisfaction,  for  .any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  conceived  in  such  terms  as  the  Lord  Advocate  shall  prescribe 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  correctness  of  any  edition  or  copies  to  be 
so  printed,  and  the  reimbursement  of  any  coats  or  expenses  that  may  be 
incurred  in  suppressing  the  same  if  suppressed  as  illegal,  the  Lord  Advo-  < 
cate  may  and  shall  grant  licence  to  the  said  party  so  applying  and  granting 
bond  as  aforesaid,  to  print  and  publish  Acta  of  Parliament,  edicts,  proclama- 
tions, and  other  papers  printed  by  royal  authority,  which  Acts  of  Parliament, 
edicts,  proclamations,  and  other  papers,  being  so  printed,  the  Board  were 
enjoined  to  permit  to  he  freely  pubUshed,  and  which,  'being  so  printed  and 
published,  snail  be  held  and  deemed  to  be  printed  by  sovereign  authority, 
and  be  entitled  to  all^jrivileges  as  snch.  In  all  cases  the  said  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, edicts,  proclamations,  and  other  papers  so  printed  and  published,  must 
bear  on  the  same  a  true  copy  of  the  aumority  or  licence  granted  as  afore- 
said. No  fee  or  reward  shall  be  chained  for  granting  any  licence  or 
authority  as  above.  And  her  Majesty  declared  that  it  is  not  intended 
or  understood  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  suppress  any  work 
which  the  patentee  under  the  existing  patent  would  not  have  power  to 
suppress. 

On  the  8th  December,  1839,  further  instructions  were  directed  to  the 
Bible  Board,  anthorizing  the  Bible  Board  to  give  a  seat  at  the  Board  to 
the  secretary,  and  nominating  the  Rev.  David  Welsh  secretary,  and  adding 
that  provided  the  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
be  duly  printed  and  published  as  authorized  by  the  letters  patent,  and 
relative  instntctions,  and  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  therein  prescribed, 
the  printer  and  publisher  so  publishing  the  text  shall  be  permitted  to  add 
thereto  notes,  or  commentaries,  or  marginal  references,  and  that  without 
being  subject  to  the  control  or  revision  of  the  Board ;  and  provided  that 
the  said  notes  and  commentaries,  or  mai^inal  references,  shall  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  text,  and  be  so  printed  as  plainly 
to  form  no  part  of  the  authorized  publication.  And  provided  also,  that  it 
shall  be  specially  declared  by  the  form  of  licence  in  this  case  to  be  granted, 
the  terms  of  which  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  which 
licence  shall  be  printed  on  the  title-page,  or  reverse  of  the  title-page,  as 
he  shall  direct,  of  each  copy  of  the  edition,  that  the  text  alone  is  published 
by  our  licence  or  authority,  or  that  of  the  patentees.  And  provided  also, 
that  no  various  readings,  except  such  as  appear  in  the  authorized  editions^ 
aFt«r  which  the  proposed  edition  is  to  be  pabliahed,  shall  be  inserted,  exc«ipt 
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in  the  con^nentaries  or  notaa,  iind  so  as  to  be  eeparste  and  clearly  dialiii- 
guishable  from  the  authorized  pablication.  And  provided  also,  that  the 
said  printer  Bhall,  in  the  declaration  required  to  be  granted  hj  him  &x  the 
publication  of  the  test,  aet  forth  and  declare,  that  he  intends  to  publish  and 
print  the  text  with  commentaries,  or  notes,  or  marginal  references. 

On  the  17th  January,  1840,  further  instructions  were  given  to  the  Bible 
Board,  directing  them  that  in  regard  to  editions  of  the  Scriptures  andoUiM: 
wdrks  falling  within  the  privilege  of  the  Board  printed  and  published  in 
England,  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  English  patentees,  and  th«ice 
imported  into  Scotland,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Boant,  if  sadsfied  as 
to  the  general  accuracy  of  snch  editions,  to  license  the  publication  of  tbem 
for  Scotch  circnlation  only.  Provided  that  the  publisher  or  pnblishaa  of 
the  same  shall  bind  themselves  under  an  equal  amount  of  penalty  in  case 
.  of  &ilure,  to  that  which  may  now  be  exacted  of  parties  printing  and  pnb- 
lishing  Bibles,  Ac,  in  Scotland,  by  virtue  of  the  usual  licence  from  onr 
I/nrd  Advocate,  to  transmit,  while  the  edition  tor  which  licence  is  craved 
is  still  in  sheets,  specimen  sheets  for  the  inspectioa  of  the  Board,  and 
to  make  such  cancels  or  other  corrections  as  the  Board  shall  judge  to  be 


The  first  report  of  the  Bible  Board  was  dated  17th  June,  1640.  They 
stated  first  the  regulations  adopted  for  securing  at  once  the  advantages  of 
firee  competition  in  the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
snfBcient  checks,  with  a  view  to  the  neu^st  possible  approach  to  accuracy ; 
the  rule  laid  down  being  that  the  specimen'  sheets  are  taken  from  the 
entire  impression  when  fiudly  printed  off. 

The  rule  hitherto  acted  upon  by  the  Board,  in  r^ard  to  the  correction  d 
errors  is,  that,  in  every  case  in  which  an  error  aoects  the  sense,  whether 
this  consists  in  the  misprinting  of  a  word,  or  even  of  a  letter,  or  in  the 
punctuation,  or  in  the  difference  between  italics  and  roman  letters,  it  must 
M  cancelled ;  and  even  in  minuter  particulars,  when  there  is  the  appear- 
ance of  culpable  negligence,  or  of  wilful  deviation  from  established  system, 
which  might  in  o£er  cases  lead  to  more  serious  departorea,  the  Board 
would  conceive  themselves  bound  to  interpose. 

Many  iUustrations  might  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  doctrines  that 
are  considered  essential,  and  matters  of  the  greatest  moment,  may  be 
affected  by  the  letters  employed  by  the  compositors,  and  by  the  punc- 
tuation. There  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  little  difference  whetiier  a  capital 
or  a  small  letter  is  employed ;  and  yet  all  those  acquainted  with  the  subject 
are  aware,  that  a  pablisiier  may  convey  his  own  opinions,  as  to  eesentiai 
doctrines,  by  systematically  employing  a  small  instead  of  a  capital  letter. 
The  translators  of  the  authorized  version  indicate,  by  printing  the  word 
LosD  in  capitals,  that  the  word  Jbhotah  is  used  in  the  originu,  while  the 
same  word  in  small  letters  denotes  Sovereign  power.  Now,  by  ncclecting 
this  dktinction,  the  trtie  import  of  a  numerous  class  of  t«sts  may  ne  lost, 
and  erroneous  impressions  may  be  conveyed.  The  manner  in  which  the 
meaning  of  important  texts  may  be  altered  by  a  difference  in  punctuation  is 
also  sufficiently  obvious.  It  has  been  justiy  remarked,  that,  as  the  Bible  is 
oflen  used  as  a  school  book,  accuracy  m  the  orthography  is  of  importance ; 
and  errors  that  offend  against  grammar,  even  where  they  do  not  affect  the 
sense,  are  studiously  to  be  avoided.  Indeed,  as  the  work,  of  all  others, 
most  frequently  in  use,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Bible  should  be  printed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  taste  for  correctness  in  printing. 
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Among  tbe  advantaffes  arising  from  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  in 
printing,  a  prominent  place  must  oe  given  to  the  rednction  of  price  in  the 
▼arioua  works  that  were  formerly  to  be  procured  only  from  one  patentee. 
The  sum  already  saved  to  the  public  in  tbis  manner  is  very  considerable ; 
and,  as  tbis  saving  hecomea  available  chiefly  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  society  in  a  matter  of  infinite  importance,  and  to  Bible  societies,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  circulate  the  Scriptures  to  a  greater  extent  than 
formerly  among  those,  who,  though  most  needing  them,  would  otherwise  have 
been  altogether  deprived  of  their  iustmctions  and  consolatlona,  the  money 
that  is  saved  must  be  considered  aa  having  a  value  far  beyond  its  nominal 
amount.  It  is  not  merely  a  qaeation  as  to  the  amonnt  of  reduction,  by  the 
e^cts  of  competition,  thongh  even  in  tbis  respect  it  is  far  from  being 
undeserving  of  attention,  but  whether  a  vast  number  of  individuals  are,  or 
are  not,  to  oe  pat  in  possession  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Li  tbis  way  a 
Terr  small  diminntiou  of  price  acquires  a  magnitude  and  importance  essen- 
tiaUy  different  from  what  can  be  predicated  in  respect  of  any  other  article  of 
sale.  The  difference  of  a  sin^  penny  in  tbe  price  of  a  Bible  determines, 
year  after  year,  wiietber  the  n^ord  of  Qod  is  or  is  not  to  enlighten  and 
gladden  thousands  of  families.  In  the  report  of  1648,  the  Bible  Board 
gave  many  illustrations  of  the  Ki^eat  reductions  in  prices,  which  has  followed 
me  firee  competition  established  in  1839. 

On  comparing  the  catalogue  of  the  late  printers  in  Scotland  for  1836,  the 
year  before  tbe  expiry  of  their  patent,  with  their  catalogue  for  1847, 
there  would  be  found  a  reductitm  in  the  prices  of  their  editions  of  the 
Bible,  varying  in  amount  from  62*5^  to  30*752.  per  cent.  The  mean 
reduction  of  price  on  all  tbe  editions  of  the  Bible,  contained  in  tbe  two 
catalt^es,  which  admit  of  exact  comparison,  is  within  a  small  fraction- 
of  iiu  per  cent.  Where  editions  have  been  introduced  since  1838,  new, 
aa  to  size,  type,  or  quality  of  paper,  they  are  advertised  at  prices  pro- 
portionably  low  with  ^e  reduced  prices  of  the  others.  Tbe  reduction  in  the 
cost  price  of  New  Testaments  varies  in  amoont  from  Q2-5L  to  31*25/.,  the 
average  or  mean  reduction  in  this  case  being  47'3i  per  cent  The  other 
works  falling  under  the  privilege  of  the  Board  have  been  reduced,  taking 
one  with  another,  in  muda  the  same  proportion.  Equally  gratifying  is  the 
restdt  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  uie  catalogues  issuea  by  ber  Majesty's 
printers  in  England.  Taking  their  catalogue  for  1839,  and  that  for  1847, 
the  prices  of  toe  former  year  are  reduced,  for  their  editions  of  the  Bible,  by 
amounts  varying  from  62*5/.  to  iSL  per  cent,  and  for  editions  of  the  New 
Testament,  ntim  762.  to  23*32.  per  cent ;  for  Uie  Bibles,  the  mean  reduction 
is  47*52.  per  cent.,  and  45*542.  per  cent  for  tbe  New  Testaments. 

The  editions  of  rival  publishers  originally  brought  into  the  field  through 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Scotch  monopoly,  are  sold  at  rates  equally  reduced. 
As  it-was  tbe  appearance  of  these  publishers,  as  competitors,  which  led,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  reductions  which  have  been  effected,  so  have  they 
injraieral  well  sustained  the  competition  which  they  created. 

The  lessening  of  tbe  cost  price  of  tbe  works  claimed  here  as.  the 
result  of  opening  the  printing  and  publishing  of  them  to  free  competi- 
tion, is  ascribed  in  some  qtiarters  to  other  and  independent  causes. 
It  is  held  to  be  due  to  the  introduction  of  steam  or  water  power  for  the 
performance  of  the  press-work,  to  the  substitution  of  stereotype  plates  for 
moveable  type,  to  the  reduced  rate  of  profits  at  which  booksellers  have  now 
agreed  to  undertake  sales — in  a  word,  to  a  class  of  clauses  which,  it  is 
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contended,  mishtliare  been  made  eqaally  effectaal  ibr  the  purpose,  although 
the  monopoly  nad  been  continued.  Bat  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in  replj 
to  these  all^;ation3,  that  one  and  all  of  the  causes  which  they  assign  for  the 
recently  e&cted  reduction  of  iiricea,  might  have  been  applied  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  as  well  belore  as  after  the  doing  away  of  the  monopoly. 
The  higher  productive  powers  referred  to  have  been  well  known  for  many 
years ;  and  whatever  improvements  in  the  method  of  applying  them  have 
been  introduced  of  late  are  of  that  practical  nature  which,  it  may  be  furly 
assumed,  that  it  required  but  the  carefid  use  of  them  to  suggest:  But  to 
such  a  use  of  them — to  the  coarse  of  laborious  and  minute  observation  by 
which  they  have  been  perfected  for  the  purposes  which  they  now  serve — 
monopoly  felled  to  supply  the  requisite  stimulus.  This  stimulus  was  sup- 
plied Dy  free  competition)  and  by  free  competition  only.  To  attempt,  then, 
to  account  for  the  reduction  of  prices  whicli  has  been  effected,  on  the  ground 
of  improved  productive  powers,  independently  of  free  competition,  ia  to 
forget  that  it  is,  excluaivefy,  to  free  competition  that  we  stand  indebted  for 
the  beneficial  application  of  those  powers.  It  is  an  attempt  to  assign  to  a 
secondary  cause,  in  itself  a  mere  consequence,  the  place  which  belongs  only 
to  the  CAUse  of  this  cause.  The  reduced  ratu  of  profits  at  which  booksellers 
now  undertake  sales  of  Bibles  and  other  works  of  privil^e,  it  is  obvious,  is 
equally  the  result  of  the  doing  away  of  the  monopoly.  W'here  the  book- 
seller and  publisher  are,  as  since  the  institutiou  of  the  Board  it  oftea  hap- 
pens,'one  and  the  same  person,  sales  must  conform  to  the  rule  which  Bball 
be  found  by  experience  to  conduce  most  efficiently  to  an  increased  return  of 
capital.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  opening  of  tbe  Bible 
branch  of  the  publishing  department  has  had  much  to  do  also  with  the 

freat  reduction  made  of  late  years  on  the  heretofore  expensive  item  of 
inding. 
In  the  Report  of  1858  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Board  stated  that  tbe  number 
of  works  published  under  their  supervision,  for  the  three  periods  of  four 
years  each,  which  ended  respectively  1st  January,  1850,  Ist  Januarr,  1854, 
and  1st  January,  1658,  was  as  follows: — I.  Works  pJiblished  rrom  1st 
January,  1846,  to  Ist  January,  1850.— Bibles,  532,035  copies;  New  Testa- 
ments, 605,200  copies ;  Metrical  Psalms,  780,200  copies ;  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms, 1,605,800  copies;  separate  books  of  Scripture,  195,000  copies; 
Common  Prayers,  169,000  copies;  Confessions  of  Faith,  22,000  copies; 
Larger  Catechisms,  5,000  copies.  II.  Works  published  from  Ist  January, 
1850,  to  1st  January,  1854.— Bibles,  734,000  copies;  New  Testaments, 
607,500  copies;  Metrical  Psalms,  832,400  copies;  Shorter  Catechisms, 
2,101,000  copies;  separate  books  of  Scripture,  140,000  copies;  Common 
Prayers,  196,500;  Confessions  of  Faith,  17,000  copies;  Larger  Catechisms, 
1,000  copies;  Proper  Lessons,  3,000  copies.  III.  Works  published  &om 
Ist  January,  1854,  to  let  January,  1858.— Bibles,  900,000  copies;  New 
Testaments,  473,500  copies ;  Metrical  Psalms,  1,026,500  copies ;  Shorter 
Catechisms,  1,558,000  copies;  separate  books  of  Scripture,  135,000  copies; 
Oonunon  layers,  379,000  copies;  Confessions  of  Faith,  18,275  copies; 
Proper  Lessons,  21,000  copies.  It  results  from  these  facts,  that  the  mean 
annual  publication  of  Bibles  for  each  of.  the  last  four  years  exceeds  that 
for  each  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  by  upwards  of  41,000 
copies,  and  by  nearly  92/X)0  copies  that  of  each  of  the  four  years  &om  1st 
January,  1846,  to  1st  January,  1850.  Tbe  recent  slight  decrease  in  tbe 
publicatjon  of  New  Testaments,  if  not  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  will 
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rail  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  extensive  circalation  of  the  eDtire  Bible.  The 
decrease,  in  fact,  la  only  apparent  The  production  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  either  under  a  separate  form,  or  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the 
0!d  Testament,  has  been  all  the  while  increasing,  the  total  number  of  copies 
published  having  been,  for  the  first  of  the  abore-named  periods,  1,137,235, 
utdfbr  the  last,  1,373,500. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


Return  of  all  the  Picture!  purchcued  far  the  National  GaUery  during  the 
Aibniniatraiion  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  President,  R.A.,  aa  Keeper, 
Trustee,  and  Director ;  together  with  the  ^prices  paid  for  each  Return  and 
Collection  of  Pictures,  wit/i  the  date  of  purchase ;  and  of  all  the  Pictures 
sold  for  the  Galleri/  during  the  same  period,  with  the  Price  obtained  for 
each,  4rc     (Mr.  Coningham.)    20th  April,  1860.     (275.) 

Mb.  Eabtlake  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  on  the  24th 
November,  1843.  The  principal  pictures  purchased  since  that  time  were  a 
Rembrandt,  "  A  Jewish  Rabbi,"  for  473i ;  three  pictures  of  Guide — "  TTie 
Youthful  Christ  and  St  John,"  for  409/.;  "Lot  and  his  Daughter," 
l,680i ;  and  "  Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  l,260i. ;  a  Rubens,  "  The  Judg-' 
ment  of  Paris,"  4,000i. ;  Raphael,  "The  Vision  of  a  Knight,"  l,050i ; 
Titian,  "  The  Tribute  Money,"  2,604/. ;  Velasquez,  "  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,"  2,050/. ;  the  Kriiger  collection,  consisting  of  sixty-four  pictures, 
2,800/.;  Pad  Veronese,  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  1,977/.;  Pietro 
Pemgini,  the  three  principal  portions  of  an  altar-piece,  3,571/.;  and  a 
collection  of  thirty-one  pictures  from  the  Lombard!  Baldi  Gallery,  Florence, 
was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  7,035i 


NATIONAL  OALLBRT. 


Return  of  all  Pictures  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery  from  the  commenee- 
meTit  to  the  present  time ;  distinguishing  those  purchased  previously  to  the 
appoinfynent  of  Sir  Charles  Eaatlake  as  Keeper,  November,  1843,  from 
tnoM  subsequently  purchased ;  also  giving  tlie  date  of  each  Purchase,  the 
painter,  the  Subject,  the  former  Proprietor,  the  Price,  the  author^  imder 
which  the  Purcnase  was  made,  whether  the  Trustee,  the  Director,  or  the 
Treasury,  ^c     (The  Lord  Overstone.)     8th  June,  1860.     (182.) 

A  BtJK  of  57,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament,  in  1824,  for  a  number  of 
pictures  by  Carracci,  Raphael,  Rubens,  Su:  J.  Reynolds,  and  others,  besides 
3,000t,  for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  In  1834  two  pictures  by 
Correggio  were  purchased  for  11 ,500^  under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury. 
The  "  Family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,"  br  Paul  Veronese,  was 
purchased  for  13,650/^  The  total  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
lacturee  for  the  National  Gallery,  273  in  number,  was  184,605/1  The 
[Hctares  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  consisted  principjly,  15  pic- 
tures, by  Rubens,  Wilkie,  Benjamin  West,  Claude;  10  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  Bart ;  a  Rubens'  "  Peace  and  War,"  by  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford;  6  pictures  of  Guide,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  Reynolds,  by 
William  IV.;  2  cartoons,  "Galatea  and  Cephalua"  and  "Aurora"  erf 
SERIES  C-  O  [149] 
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Agostino  Cairacci,  by  the  Earl  of  Ell^smere ;  6  pictnres  of  Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto,  and  N.  Poussin,  presented  by  tlie  Dvute  of  Northumberland- 
On  the  22nd  December,  1857,  a  collection  of  157  pictures  was  presented 
W  deed  of  gift  to  the  trustees  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Vernon,  of  Ardington, 
Berkshire.  Many  pictares  were  also  bequeathed  W  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cair, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Ollney,  Lord  Blessington,  Lord  Famborough,  and  more 
-  particularly  the  Turner  Collection.  This  collection  was  dwivered  by  an 
OTtler  of  the  Court  of  Chancery;  and  of  this  bequest  103  pictures  and 
97  firames  of  drawings  are  now  temporarily  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
until  accommodation  be  provided  in  the  main  building  of  the  National 
Gallery,  in  accordance  witn  the  intention  of  the  testator.  Besides  the  204 
frames  of  drawings  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  School,  of 
which  97  are  exhibited,  there  are  also  400  framed  drawings  and  1,200 
mounted  sketches  deposited  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  wnicb,  through 
want  of  space,  are  not  at  present  publicly  exhibited.  The  coat  of  tne 
establishment  for  each  year,  exclusive  of  the  amount  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures,  averaged  1,30021  up  to  1850,  but  since  1857  it  has  been 
6,5002.  per  annum. 


SOUI^GES    COLLECTION. 
Copy  of  any   Correspondence  vnth  the    Treasury  and  any  MenidriaU  ad- 
drenaed  to  the  Treasury  reelecting  the  Purchase  of  Sotilagei  CollecSon  by 
the  Government.    (Lord  Elcho.)    21st  April,  1858.     (217.) 

On  the  10th  Febrnary,  1857,  Dr.  Lyon  Play&ir,  on  behalf  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  communicated  to  the  Treasury  that  74  persona,  repre- 
senting manufacturing  and  other  interests,  desirous  to  promote  art  education 
in  this  country,  by  securing  the  Soulages  collection  for  the  public,  have 
guaranteed  a  sum  of  24,800/.,  and  effected  its  purchase ;  and  that  these 
gentlemen  offered  this  collection  to  her  Majesty's  Government  for  13,560/. 
On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  Committee  ofPrivy  Council  for  Education 
sent  to  the  Treasury  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  thom  by  several  up- 
holsterers, decorators,  &c  recommending  the  purchase  of  the  Soulages 
collection,  on  the  ground  of  the  immense  advant^ee  that  would  result  from 
it  in  the  progress  of  many  branches  of  their  mami&ctares,  and  urging 
"  that  the  study  of  objects,  such  as  are  comprised  in  this  collection,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  education  of  the  art  workmen  as  the  study  of  ancient 
monuments  and  edifices  is  to  the  architect,  the  remains  of  Greek  art  to  the 
sculptor,  or  the  works  of  the  old  masters  to  the  painter."  Id  this  opinion 
the  Privy  Council  entirely  concurred. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  also  sent  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  committee  expressly  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  examine  the  Soulages  collection,  and  to  report  how  far  it  is 
desirable  that  the  collection  should  be  acquired  by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  national  purposes.  In  this  report  the  committee  warmly  recom- 
mended the  pui-chase,  having  come  to  tne  conclusion  "that  it  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  of  a  great  opportunity  to  improve  our  manufactures,  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  ot  art  application,  to  increase  our  commerce,  and  to 
instruct  the  public  ound,  if  the  Government  did  not  accept  the  offer  to  sell 
tiie  whole  to  the  nation  at  cost  price. 
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The  vice-presideDt  of  the  Committee  of  CoimcU  on  Edocation  recom- 
raended  the  same  in  a  special  letter.  He  urged  that  neither  the  British 
Museum  nor  the  Eemington  Museum  contain  so  many  fine  specimens  of 
Italian  earthenware  as  the  Soulages  collection.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
earthenware  that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers.  The  various 
memorials  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
show  that  many  eminent  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  furniture  are 
deeply  interested  in  having  this  almost  unique  collection  of  Italian  furni- 
ture preserved  for  their  use ;  and  that  mani^acturers  in  metal  in  Binning 
ham  and  ShefGeld  desire  to  have  among  them  for  study  the  articles  m 
bronze.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  GoTcmment  to  aSbrd 
to  the  artjsans  of  this  country  similar  opportunities  of  studving  works  of 
ornamental  art  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  Paris  ana  otiier  capitals 
of  Enrope.  The  pos^sion  of  the  Soulages  collection  would  enable  this 
laudable  desired  to  be  gratified ;  and  in  respect  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Italian  furniture,  metal  working,  and  earthenware,  would  place  the  collec- 
tions of  this  country  upon  an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  footing  to  those  of 
any  European  capital. 

It  is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  educational  influence  of  aimilar  col- 
lections that  France  esports  annually  decorative  furniture  and  ornamental 
bronzes  of  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling,  whilst  this 
country  has  scarcely  any  export  trade  at  all  in  tneae  branches  of  manufac- 
tores.  The  majority  of  the  objects  in  this  collection  are  of  a  character 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  circulated  to  the  different  seats  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  provinces,  and  the  Committee  of  Council  were  particularly 
anxious  that  the  usefulness  of  this  collection'  of  Italian  art  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  manu&ctnres  produced  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  other  memorials  were  presented  on  the  same  subject  &om  'iJbe 
Sheffield  School  of  Art,  from  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  and 
from  the  workmen  of  several  mercantile  houses.  But  on  the  5th  April, 
1858,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  in  answer  to  the  recommendation  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  should  purchase  the  collection  of  Italian  orna- 
mental art  formed  by  Mr.  Soulages,  stated  that  their  lordships  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  to  Parliament  the  proposed  vote  of  14,175/.  for  the 
purchase  in  question. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSION  (IBELAND). 

Selum  of  all  Annval  SalarUa  paid  under  the  Irish  Eccleaiasliail  Cwnmission, 
with  the  Names  of  the  Recipients,  the  Situations  they  hold,  and  the  Number 
of  Years'  Service ;  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  Income  arid  Expenditure 
of  the  Commission  for  1858.     (Mr.  Vance.)    27th  Feb.,  1860.     (143.) 

Th£  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commission  consists  of  two  commissioners  at  a 
salary  of  l,000i.  each,  one  secretary  at  a  salary  of,  600/,,  the  treasurer  500^, 
first  clerk  220/.,  principal  of  agency  department  and  book-keeper  300L, 
travelling  agent  1752.,  sevente^  servants  at  about  120/.  each,  and  two 
servants.  The  receipts  of  the  commissioners  consisted  of  private  subscrip- 
tions for  building,  enlarging,  and  altering  churches,  12,801/,  lis,;  income 
of  see  estates,  &7,GS9L  10s.  l^;  suspended  benefices,  19.416/.  8>.  3^; 
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charge  on  the  see  of  Derry,8,889t  7*.  Id.;  tax  on  bishoprics,  3,3012. 4«.  M.; 
on  benefices,  9,6092.  13«.  lOd. ;  Glebe  House  repayments,  3,8922.  4j.  &d.; 
interest  on  investments,  !i,6S0L  168.  2d. ;  income-tax  refunded  by  Com- 
missioners on  inland  revenue,  4,2702.  154.  8d. ;  and  sale  of  Government 
stock  and  of  perpetuities,  19,5162.  16«.  Hd. ;  which,  with  balance  in  hand 
and  other  charges,  make  a  total  receipt  of  164,379^  I3i.  Td.  The  dis- 
bursements comprised  for  bnilding,  enlarging,  and  repairing  churches, 
447,172L  17i».  5d. ;  for  requisites  for  celebration  of  Divine  service, 
6,1642.  Te.  Id.;  for  clerk  and  sexton's  salaries,  23,7792.  17*.  lid;  for 
organists,  organ-blower,  and  tuning  organs,  1,5722.  lis.  8c2.;  fuel  used  in 
churches,  3,4182.  14s.  5d. ;  stipends  to  curates  and  Diocesan  schoolmsfiter!, 
8,3752.  6*.  J  ministers'  money  to  incumbents,  12,7202.  5s, ;  salaries  to  com- 
missioners and  clerks,  5,5352.  1«.  id.;  investment  in  Government  stock, 
pending  the  fulfilment  by  contracts  for  church  work,  44,9592.  2«.  Sd. ;  and 
other  items ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Bank  to  credit  for  general  fimd,  on 
the  3l8t  July,  1859,  of  9,3952.  U.  4d. 


TITHG  COUMISSION. 

S^port  of  the  Tithe  Commitsionera  for  theyear  1859. 

DvBiMo  the  year  1859  the  Commissioners  received  7,070  agreements  and 
confirmed  6,778.  They  issued  7,049  notices  for  making  awards,  of  which 
one  was  issued  during  the  year  1859.  They  received  5,644  dndb  of 
compulsory  awards,  and  confirmed  5,445 ;  of  these  two  have  been  received, 
and  four  have  been  confirmed,  during  the  year  1859.  lu  12,223  districts 
the  tithes  have  been  commuted  by  confirmed  agreements  or  confirmed 
awards.  In  408  of  these  districts  the  rent-charges  have  been  disposed  of 
hv  redemption  or  merger,  of  which  five  were  confirmed  in  the  year  1859. 
The  Commissioners  received  11,781  apportionments,  and  confirmed  11,775; 
and  of  these  two  have  been  received  and  six  confirmed  during  the  year 
1859.  They  made  2,189  altered  apportionments,  and  confirmed  1,897 ;  of 
these  205  have  been  received  and  163  confiiiqed  during  the  year  1859. 
They  received  792  applications  for  the  exchange  of  glebe  lands,  and  con- 
firmed 728  of  such  exchanges ;  and  of  tbese  thirty-three  applications  were 
received  and  thirty-three  exchanges  confirmed  during  the  year  1859.  At 
the  close  of  1839  the  Commissioners  had  confirmed  14,400  distinct  mergers 
of  tithes  or  rent-charges. 

The  report  was  signed  by  W.  Blamire,  G.  Darby,  and  H.  C.  Mules. 
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RepofU  of  the  Dinetora  of  Convict  IVitont. 

Thi  accommodatioD  for  convicta  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  on'the 
Slat  December,  1859,  was: — For  separate  confinement  for  male  convicts, 
138i!> ;  for  pablic  works,  3,649 ;  for  javemle,  549  ;  inyalid  depdta,  1,654  : 
total,  for  male  convicts,  7,728,  and  for  female  convicts,  1,221,  making  in 
all  8,949.  On  the  lat  jannarj,  1859,  there  remained  in  convict  prisons 
6)978  convicts ;  daring  the  jear  there  were  received  2,574 :  total  male 
convict  population,  9,552.  During  the  year  there  were  disposed  of  2,618 
convicts,  and  on  December  Slat,  1859,  there  remained  6,934  convicts.  The 
2,618  were  disposed  of  as  follow: — Removed  to  Innatic  aajloms,  35;  to 
Spike  Island,  12 ;  pardoned  on  medical  groonds,  12 ;  conditional,  2 ;  under 
an  order  of  licence,  215;  on  medical  grounds,  13  ;  total,  242.  Escaped,2; 
deaths,  73 ;  sentence  expired,  1,609.  Of  female  convicts,  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  year,  there  were  in  convict  prisons  1,137  ;  received  during  the 
year,  318 :  making  a  total  of  1,455 ;  ana  there  were  disposed  of  during  the 

?ear  267 ;  so  that  there  remained  on  the  Slst  December,  1859,  1,18P. 
'he  267  were  disposed  of  as  foUow: — Removed  to  lunatic  asjlnms,  7; 
ezpiratioQ  of  aeoteuce,  228 ;  released  under  order  of  licence,  20 ;  pardoned 
conditionally,  1 ;  deaths,  11.  General  total  of  convicts  remaining  on  the 
Slat  DecemW,  1859,  males,  6,934 ;  females,  1,188 :  total,  8,122.  Gener^ 
total  of  males  and  females  in  the  convict  prisons  of  England  during  the 
year  1859,  11,007. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  Pentonville  Prison  stated  that  there 
remained]  on  the  Slst  December,  1859,  366  prisoners,  and  that  the  daily 
average  number  was  419.  During  the  year  there  were  a  duly  average 
number  of  sick  of  15*57,  and  dai^  average  percentage  of  ack  of  3-67 ; 
33  were  removed  as  nnfit  for  hard  labour,  10  on  acconntof  mental  unfitness 
for  separate  confinement,  2  on  account  of  insanity.  The  report  of  the 
directors  <^  Millbank  Prison  stated  that  there  remaned  in  the  prison  on 
the  Slst  December,  1859,  567  convicts,  and  the  average  number  thronghout. 
the  rear  was  993,  viz.  607  males,  and  386  females.  The  chaplam  of 
Millbank  Prison  made  a  report  on  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the 
prisoners.  The  number  of  prisoners  received  &om  the  county  and  borough 
prisons  was  1,427,  and  these  he  distributed  under  the  following  heads: — 
Habitual  and  professional  thieves,  869 ;  occasional  offenders,  89;  careless 
profligates,  304 ;  received  under  sentence  of  court-mardal,  57 ;  compara- 
tively respectable, 
"The^      '      ' 


first  heading  in  this  list,  viz.  '  Habitnal  and  prdfessional  thieves,* 
embraces  those  who  follow  crime,  in  some  one  of  ita  many  phases,  as  their 
r^pilar  calling  and  business.  They  form  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  whole 
nnmber,  amounting  to  about  61  per  cent  As  may  be  presumed,  little  that 
is  satis^torv  can  be  said  of  the  men  constituting  this  large  class.  In 
intelligence  they  are  not  inferior  to  any,  whilst  they  are  certamly  superior 
to  many,  of  their  fellow  convicts.  Indeed,  to  be  a  successiul  thief,  reqnires 
no  small  amoont  of  aihx>itnees  and  ingenuity ;  pity  it  is  that  gifts  which,  if 
properly  employed,  would  secure  to  their  possessors  respectable  positions  in 
nfe,  abonld,  oy  being  abused,  prove  the  means  of  acquu-mg  only  mliuny  and 
d^'adatioD.  To  appreciate  their  religions  and  moral  condition  at  the  tune  of 
lliear  being  placed  under  oar  spiritualcharge,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
what  their  antecedeDts  have  been.  The  home  training  of  many  of  them,  if 
SEBms  B.  0  [iss} 
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the^  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  tnunins  at  ,all,  has  been  a  training  for 
evil  and  not  for  good  j  whiUt  I  make  this  remark,  however,  it  -would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  whose  criminal  career  is  at  vamnce 
with  the  teaching  and  example  of  home.  Previous  to  receiving  a  sentence 
of  penal  eer,Titade,  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  repeatedly  in 
prison,  on  which  occasions  tbey  have  been  brought  under  the  teaching  of 
earnest  and  futhAil  men,  whose  exhortations  have  nevertheless  failed  to 
reach  their  hearts.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is,  that  (familiar  with 
vice  from  their  earliest  years  or  having  set  all  parental  aathority,  when 
-exercised  for  their  good,  at  defiance,  and  finally,  having  proved  obdurate 
nnder  the  most  earnest  means  that  conld  be  ns^  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
mind)  they  become  inmates  at  last  of  a  convict  prison.  Snch  being  the 
material  we  have  to  deal  with,  you  will  not  be  sorprised  at  my  expressing 
myself  in  not  very  Banguine  terms  as  to  the  prorable  reformation  of  this 
class  of  om:  convict  popnlation.  They  are  men  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  gone  through  a  process  of  hardening  all  their  lives,  and  to  whom,  I 
fear,  the  description  of  the  prophet  is  too  traly  applicable :  *  Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  bnt  they  have  not  grieved :  thou  hast  consumed  them,  but 
they  have  refused  to  receive  correction ;  they  have  made  tbeir  faces  harder 
than  a  rock :  they  have  reinsed  to  return.'  And  yet,  even  &om  amongst 
this  hardened  class,  we  at  times  see  men  who,  as  we  feel  persuaded,  are 
'  rescued  as  brands  from  the  burning.' 

"  The  next  head  of  classification  is  that  of  occasional '  offenders.'  By  this 
term  I  mean  those  who,  on  the  whole,  work  honestly  for  their  living,  but 
who  have  little  or  no  right  principle,  and  who  therefore  have  no  hesitation, 
when  what  they  consider  a  favourable  opportunity  offers,  in  committing  a 
dishonest  act  This  is  comparatively  a  small  class,  constituting  about  «x 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  They  are  generally  very  ignorant,  and  of  dissipated 
and  dmnken  habits,  to  which  Utter  may  be  tra^,  in  most  cases,  their 
criminal  propenlity.  As  to  their  religious  and  moral  condition  little  of  a 
favourable  character  can  be  said;  they  are,  however,  considerably  less 
,  hardened  than  their  'professional'  brethren,  and  of  course  are  to  that 
extent  more  likely  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  reli^ous  tmtlk 

"  Under  the  next  heading,  that  of  *  careless  profligates,'  are  included 
persons  who,  for  the  most  j^rt,  have  not  been  in  prison  before,  but  whose 
profligate  habits  have  led  to  the  commission  of  some  serious  offence;  such  as 
rape,  manslaughter,  &c  Under  this  heading  might  also  be  included,  so 
far  as  their  character  determines  the  classification,  the  military  offenders 
who  constitute  the  next  class  in  the  list  These  latter  are  received  nnder 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  for  such  offences  against  military  law  as  deser- 
tion and  striking  a  superior  ofBcer.  Taken  together,  these  two  classes 
amoont  to  rather  more  tnan  25  per  cent  of  the  whole.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  these  men  have  led  very  dissolute  lives,  but  they  are  not  hardened ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  often  exhibit  much  feeling,  and  a  readiness  to  receive 
instruction,  &om  which  we  may  expect  the  best  results. 

"  The  '  comparatively  respectable '  constitute  the  next  and  only  remaining 
class.  This  term  includes  those  who  up  to  the  time  of  their  committing  the 
offence  for  which  they  are  suffering  had  been  regarded  as  respectable 
members  of  society,  either  professional  men,  clerks  in  mercantile  houses,  or 
post-office  employ^,  &c.  It  is  a  very  sad  reflection  that  men  of  this 
character  should  find  theii-  way  to  prison  in  snch  large  nnmbers,  for  though, 
relatively  to  the  whole,  they  are  not  numerous,  amounting  to  only  about 
['"J 
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S  per  cent,  still  that  108  indiridnale  who,  from  th^  social  position,  were 
entitled  to  be  considered  respectable,  ahoald  in  the  cotirse  of  a  single  year 
render  themselTcs  amenable  to  convict  discipline,  cannot  be  regs^ed  at 
other  than  a  very  deplorable  fact ;  a  &ct,  too,  which  is  fidi  of  warning  to 
those  in  every  rank  of  life  who  are  nnwillhig  to  exercise  the  self-denial 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  live  within  their  means,  and  who  may  tberefbre 
be  tempted  in  an  evil  hour,  as  the  last  chance  of  extricating  tbemaelvea 
from  difficnlties,  to  nsort  to  that  which  will  involve  certain  disgrace  and 
self-reproach.  Ton  will  perceive  that  in  accounting  tor  the  fall  of  men  of 
this  class,  I  attribute  it  to  an  unwarrantable  expensiveness  in  their  mode  of 
living.  In  some  cases,  particularly  fhoae  of  young  men,  other  causes  might 
be  assigned,  such  as  ^mbling  and  debauchery,  and  in  a  few,  the  inadequate 
salary  given  by  employers;  but  in  the  majority  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
cause  Ihave  given  is  the  correct  one.  It  ia  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
crashing  weight  with  which  the  sentence  of  the  broken  law  falls  upon  men 
of  this  class.  Foi;  a  time  their  sorrow  seems  to  be  entirely  overwhelming, 
though  it  gradually  assumes  a  more  subdued  form;  in  many,  under  the 
influence  of  the  healing  power  of  religion,  in  which  they  are  led  to  seek 
their  consolation ;  in  others,  as  time  wears  on,  and  they  begin  to  take  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  their  position.  Amongst  this  class  of  convicts  it  is  to 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the  largest  measure  of  success  will  reward  our 
labours. 

"In  the  forgoing  remarks  I  have  not  referred  to  the  female  convicts,  as 
tbev  are  not  generally  capable  of  being  reduced  to  classification  as  the 
male  convicts.  Although  oifference  of  character  exists  amongst  them,  and 
all  have  not  sunk  to  the  same  depth  of  infamy,  still,  as  fallen  wonien,  they 
are  more  on  a  level  with  each  other  than  men  in  similar  circumstances. 
The  gentler  sex,  as  a  whole,  are  superior  in  virtue  to  the  sterner  sex ;  but 
when  woman  falls,  she  seems  to  possess  a  capacity  almost  beyond  man,  for 
running  headlong  into  all  that  is  evil ;  and  hence,  in  dealing  with  the  female 
convicts,  they  may  with  some  exceptions  here  and  there  be  regarded  as 
nearlv  all  on  a  level  as  respects  their  moral  and  religious  condition.  Some 
few  toere  are,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  whose  history  is  not  one- unbroken 
record  of  sin  and  shame,  and  of  whom  therefore,  as  compared  with  their 
more  erring  sisters,  a  more  favourable  opinion  may  be  forined ;  whilst  even 
amongst  the  latter  is  sometimes  foimd  a  measure  of  good  feeling  sufficient  t» 
justify  the  hope  that  they  are  not  all  lost  beyond  recovery." 

The  directors  of  Parkhnrst  Prison  reported  that  on  the  3Ist  December, 
1859,  there  remamed  in  prison  393  prisoners,  and  that  the  average  number 
of  prisoners  daily  throughout  the  year  was  396.  The  net  expenditure  <^ 
Farkhurst  Prison  was  I1,696L  The  directors  of  Portland  Prison  reported 
that  on  the  31st  December,  1859,  there  remuned  in  confinement  1,509 
prisoners.  The  value  of  labour  performed  by  the  prisoners  in  the  year  was 
estimated  at  42,586/.  The  directors  of  Portsmouth  Prison  reported  that 
there  remained  on  the  31st  December,  1859,  11,09  prisoners.  The  total 
value  of  the  labour  in  the  prison  in  the  year  was  28fi&iL  At  Dartmoor 
they  had  1,187  prisoners.  The  value  of'^  the  work  performed  on  the  fiurm 
wad  2,608^.  The  chaplain  reported  on  the  rdigious  and  moral  condition 
•  of  the  prisoners  as  follows : — 

"  Their  Religious  Condition. — There  are  those  who  think  that  speaking  of 
the  religions  state  of  convicts  is  something  like  talking  about  the  purity  of 
the  Thames  or  the  salubrity  of  Sierra  Leone.     There  are  not  a  few  who 
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look  upon  prisoners  in  the  masa  as  a  vast  coIlectioQ  of  beings  uHerXj 
depraved  and  almost  hopeless.  Such  persons  come  to  this  prison  expecting 
to  see  fierce  and  nntaineable  men  gloomilj  and  painliilly  Talking  aoont  in 
fetters,  wearing  away  their  heavy  time  in  pacing  to  and  fro  in  small  court- 
yards. These  impressions  were  quite  correct  a  hundred  years  ago,  nor 
were  they  very  far  from  the  trnth  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  pTcaent 
centary ;  but  now  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  the  religions  condition  of 
prisoners  is  anything  bnt  diacomraging. 

"  Suppose  a  stranger  were  to  visit  onr  land,  one  unacquainted  with  oar 
history  and  present  aSairs.  Take  him  to  a  l^rge  parish  chmrch  in  the  east 
of  onr  metropolis  on  the  Lord's  Day  morning,  where  he  would  see  an 
excited  and  tumultaous  assembly  purposely  conghing,  hooting,  and  hissing, 
making  all  the  noise  they  could  to  drown  the  ministradons  in  God's  house, 
notwitjistanding  the  presence  of  peace  officers  armed  with  staves.  Take 
the  stranger  from  the  sad  scene,  convey  him  to  the  quiet  hills  of  Dartmoor 
and  introduce  him  to  a  congregation  of  soberly  clad  and  attentive  worshippeis, 
who  now  shake  the  building  with  a  song  of  praise,  now  respond  as  wim  one 
voice,  and  again  silence  reigns  as  in  an  empty  tomb.  Ask  the  stranger 
which  oongr^ation  he  considered  criminal  and  which  devout;  aak  him  for 
his  opinion  oi  the  '  religious  condition '  of  the  two  assemblies.  Sorely  the 
first  (in  privilege)  are  too  often  the  last  (in  good  fruits),  and  the  last  (in 
advantages)  are  sometimes  the  first  in  progress. 

"  T%eir  AnUcedentt. — In  estimating  the  religions  condition  of  the  DorU 
moor  prisoners,  it  is  but  just  to  inqnu^.  Whence  came  they?  Truth  must 
answer.  Many  of  these  are  from  the  lowest  strata  of  a  vast  trading  com- 
munitr,  which  is  by  no  means  over  scrupulous  about  its  methods  of 
making  money;  many  are  from  the  haunts  of  the  neglected  ones  in  our 
great  cities,  who  from  infancy  have  been  tutored  in  crime ;  in  some  instances 
they  have  been  driven  out  to  steal,  and  cruelly  beaten  if  they  returned 
witnout  the  expected  amount  of  plunder.  Some  for  many  years  have  sacri- 
ficed their  all  at  the  shrine  of  their  god — strong  drink.  Health,  strength, 
home,  family,  friends,  credit,  position,  and  at  }a3t  self-respect,  have  all  been 
cast  ander  uie  wheels  of  this  car  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  rolled  along  on 
British  groand,  with  load  shouts  and  untold  misery,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
nearly  ntty  millions  sterlii^.  Although  some  of  the  devotees  have  escaped 
with  oare  life,  yet  they  wiU  go,  scarred,  maimed,  and  crushed,  both  bodily 
and  mentally,  to  their  graves.  Some  were  tempted  from  the  path  of  probi^ 
by  the  love  of  pleasure  (falsely  so  called),  others  curse  cards  and  dice  as  their 
lure  and  bane.  Lust,  hatred,  and  revenge  were  trapdoors  through  which 
many  suddenly  left  the  stage  of  free  life,  and  were  plonged  into  sorrovfril 
boniu. 

"  What  is  the  religious  condition  of  this  motley  groap,  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  conditions,  speaking  twelve  difiefent  languages  ?  Just  what  might  be 
expected  if  we  placed  side  by  side  a  declaration  and  a  promise  '  I  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.'  While  the  encouragii^ 
promise  is, '  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please.'  My  congr^ation  is  composed  of  transgressors,  the 
very  class  of  persons  which  the  Saviour  came  to  call  to  repentance,  and 
amongst  such  his  ministry  was  most  snccessftil.  The  common  peoiJe  ' 
heard  him  gladly,  while  the  well-educated  and  self-satisfied  derided  bun. 
The  repenting  thief  heard  the  jadge  of  all  men  say, '  To  day  shalt  thoa  be 
with  me  in  paradise;*  but  the  proud  Pharisee  and  conceited  Scribe  were 
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denounced  as  hjpocrites  and  threatened  with  voe.  Retanung  prodtealt 
and  outcasts  rejoice,  even  weeping  to  hesr  the  prince  of  pity  mlj,  '  Yoxa 
■ins  which  are  many  are  all  forgiven.'  In  ordinary  congregations  of  Iree 
persons,  it  is  often  fonnd  to  be  exceedingly  difficalt  to  conviace  the  people 
that  they  are  really  sinners.  They  cannot  beHeve  that  the  words  which 
they  are  taught  to  speak  aloud  are  to  be  understood  in  their  plain  and 
obvious  meaning.  Crowds  of  elegantly  dressed  persons  ask  for  mercy  as 
miserable  sinners  without  actually  feeung  any  definite  or  acute  pangs  of 
misery.  In  a  chapel  filled  with  convicted  men,  the  tendency  to  self- 
righteousness  would  not  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  so  strongly  as  in 
happier  assemblies.  When  a  thousand  men  in  coarse  penal  clouunff  wail 
aload,  crying  '  We  have  erred  and  strayed  firom  thy  ways  like  lost  sheep,' 
the  language  does  not  appear  to  many  to  be  very  exaggerated  or  inappro- 
priate. A  company  of  fallen  men,  long  accustomed  to  the  darkest  ^aces 
in  gnr  country,  are  not  so  slow  in  believing  that  '  The  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  thuiga  and  desperately  wicked,'  as  an  ordinary  church  of  well- 
traioed  people.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  easily  a  man  may  wear 
an  humble  garb,  uttering  with  his  lips  penitential  expressions  daily,  and  tdl 
the  while  he  continually  growing  worse  and  worse,  '  deceiving  and  being 
deceived.'  This  antagonism  between  appearance  and  condition  is,  un- 
happily, not  peculiar  to  prison  population  exclosively,  but  is  found  more  or 
lees  wherever  man  exists.  Regarding  the  congregation  comprehensively 
as  a  whole,  considering  their  history,  their  tendencies  and  trials,  there  is 
sufficient  encouragement  to  continue  '  sowing  by  all  waters>'  and  '  striving 
to  be  instant  in  season  and  ont  of  season.* 

"  There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  earnest  men,  who  having  seen  the  evU  of 
un,  and  felt  its  consequences  acutely,  were  not  onwilling  to  hear  the  good 
news  concerning  the  <  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  awav  the  sin  of  the  world.' 
Who  values  water  more  than  the  traveller  who  weU  nigh  perished  in  the 
great  desert?  Who  esteems  the  life-boat  more  than  the  mariner  who  has 
keen  picked  up  irom  a  piece  of  wreck  ?  and  who  rejoice  more  at  the  prospect 
of  deliverance  imxa  the  guilt  and  power  of  iniqui^  than  those  wno  have 
suffered  most  from  its  mahgnity  ?  The  returned  prodigal,  bumbled  by  deep 
snfTering,  was  more  estimable  than  the  elder  brother,  who  never  left  the 
patemaTroof.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  having  moat  forgiven,  should 
sorely  be  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  lore  most 

"  Those  persons  who  have  been  carefully  educated  by  affectionate  parents, 
who  have  taught  them  Christian  truths  from  earlv  infancy ;  those  who  have 
heard  these  sublime  lessons  repeated  every  Saobatb,  and  almost  day  by 
day ;  those  who  never  knew  a  period  when  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  Bible, — its  precepts,  doctrines,  and  history,  being  familiar  to  them  as 
household  words,  from  the  dawn  of  reason, — such  persons  can  scarcely  have 
any  conception  of  the  feeling  of  interest  and  novelty  which  possess  the 
mind  of  an  adult  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  who  listens  to  tue  Wora  of  God  as 
to  a  new  book  sent  from  Heaven  for  his  instruction.  Without  doubt  it  is 
a  privilege  to  have  early  training  in  the  good  and  right  way,  yet  such 
favoured  individnals  have  to  guard  against  the  p^ils  of  familiarly  and 
constant  repetition,  lest  they  find  the  most  sacred  subjects  become  gradually 
as  an  oft-told  tale,  '  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'  Numbers  of  prisoners 
have  had  no  such  early  training  in  virtue's  paths,  and  for  want  of  this 
colcore  have  become  what  they  are ;  yet  sometimes  these  unfortunate  men 
have  a  compensation  iq  the  vigour  and  freshness  with  which  scriptural 
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tonth  flashes  light  upon  them  fer  the  first  tima  The  son,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  bine  ocean,  the  colouring  of  flowers  &nd  shells,  together  with  tJiooBands 
of  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  pass  before  oar  eyes  so  frequently  tJiat  they 
create  in  us  but  little  emotion  ;  yet  should  the  fuii-grown  man  (like  Caspar 
Hanser)  be  brought  to  see  these  sublimities  for  the  first  dme,  he  will  pour 
out  his  admiration  with  rapture  and  ecstatic  joy.  So  a  man  who  has  Bred 
in  the  thickest  moral  darkness  all  his  days,  who  entered  into  life  amidst  the 
pollution  of  the  crowded  lodging-house,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  oaths 
and  sin,  who  was  taught  to  steal  as  sedotonsly  as  some  are  taught  to  forbear, 
who  hEul  only  heard  the  name  of  God  through  the  breach  of  the  Third 
Commandment,  who  only  saw  the  New  Testament  when  witnesses  kissed 
its  cover  prior  to  ^ving  evidence  against  him — when  such  an  one  firat 
beholds  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with  healing  in  his  wines,  what 
wonder  if  he  be  filled  with  interest  and  joy  P  Previously  blind  to  nis  own 
best  interests,  he  now  sees  with  delight  woadroas  things  formerly  hidd«i 
from  his  view.  Before  any  lasting  impression  can  be  expected,  attention 
must  be  secured  and  interest  awakened ;  yet  how  often  are  we  reminded  of 
the  parable  of  the  sower :  a  man  may  receive  the  word  with  joy  and  endure 
for  a  while,  but,  lacking  root,  how  soon  he  withers  away.  We  are  tfaankAil 
to  see  men  giving  earnest  heed  to  the  words  of  the  divine  teacher,  but 
there  must  be  more  than  mere  attention  before  fruit  can  be  produced  to 
eternal  life. 

"  Sacrament  of  the  Lonfe  Sujmer. — During  the  late  year  there  were  four 
celebrations  of  *uie  Sacrament  oi  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  average  number 
of  prisoners  attending  on  each  occasion  was  seventy-three,  giving  an  annual 
aggregate  of  292,  or  rather  more  than  7  per  cent  of  the  same  Protestant 
congregation.  Those  who  desire  to  approach  the  Lord's  teble  cannot  be 
snpplied  with  tickets  of  admission  nnless  their  prison  character  is  without 
reproach,  and  they  are  acquainted  with  the  leading  outlines  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

"  Congregatiotud  Pealmody. — The  singing  of  the  many  has  much  im[Ht>ved. 
The  most  successful  teacher  of  vocal  music  ^has  said,  '  That  whosoever  can 
speak  can  ung.'  Encouraged  by  this  assertion  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  its  truth.  There  must  be  degrees  of  esceUence  in  singing  as  in 
speaking,  or  in  the  exercise  of  any  gifl  or  atbunment.  Men  ought  not 
to  be  discouraged  because  they  cannot  sing  perfectly;  if  they  do  their 
best  they  will  not  labour  in  vain.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  hear  a  thousand 
piisoners  singing  with  tolerable  accuracy — 

" '  The  dying  thirf  rejoired  to  iee 

Tbfti  fbtmtaiD  in  hi*  dfty ; 

And  there  may  I,  u  rile  u  he, 

Wmih  all  1117  guilt  tM»,j." 

"Moral  Condition. — On  the  whole,  bo  far  as  meets  the  eye,  the  morsl 
condition  of  the  prisoners  is  not  disheartening.  We  most  remember  that 
we  live  in  an  age  in  which  *  iniquity  abounds.  Streams  do  not  rise  above 
their  soni'ces.  Transactions  which  daily  come  to  the  sur&ce  indicate  the 
state  of  the  nnderciu'rent  so  nnmistekably,  that  all  boasting  on  the  morality 
of  the  nineteenth  century  w  excluded.  Men  do  not  dread  transgression  so 
much  as  they  fear  discovery,  conviction,  and  the  penal  consequences  of  liieir 
deeds.  In  every  trade,  calling,  and  pursuit  followed  in  this  busy  countn', 
there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  tiie  way  of  rectitude  and  int^;rity.  If  the 
standard  and  tone  of  morality  amidst  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  not 
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verj  exalted,  can  ver?  pare  morality  be  expected  &om  the  di^  of  tine 
people  ?  It  is  veiy  difficult  for  eaij  man  to  '  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to 
do  well,*  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  old  offender  to  become  a  changed 
character.  To  Dartmoor  are  drafted  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  imbecile 
fiT>m  the  other  convict  prisons.  Some  are  mere  wrecks  of  human  beings, 
"worn  oat  in  the  service  of  sin,  with  but  a.  &int  glimmering  of  intellect, 


driftiDg  listlessly  down  to  the  ^e&t  ocean  of  eternity.  How  (ax  some  of 
these  pitiable  ones  are  capable  m  performing  a  moral  or  an  immoral  action, 
deptiDOs  upon  the  extent  of  their  responsibility,  and  of  this  no  man  can 
jaoge  accurately  (although  many  may  guess  vaguely);  they  mast  be  left  to 
Him  '  tA  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  &om  whom  no  secrets  are  hid.' " 

The  directors  of  Chatham  Prison  reported  that  on  the  3  ist  December, 
1859,  there  were  in  the  prison  1,089  convicts.  The  value  of  the  work  per- 
formed was  21,8092.  In  the  Brixton  Prison  there  were  628  convicts;  in 
the  Fulbam  refuge  there  were  169 ;  in  the  Lewes  and  Woking  Prisons 
there  were  2b2  prisoners. 


PRISONS  OBELASD). 

7%irh/-Eigkth  Report  of  &e  Inq>€etor-Gmeral  ofPruont  m  Ireland, 

Ths  decrease  in  crime  recorded  every  year  since  1850,  has  continued  in 
the  year  1859.  In  1857  the  decrease  in  crime  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  females ;  in  1858  it  was  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  sexes ;  in 
1859  it  was  much  larger  among  the  males  than  females;  but  juvenile 
Clime  has  diminished  in  an  even  greater  extent  than  adult  The  number 
of  prisoners  in  gaols  on  the  Ist  January,  1850,  was  10,967  ;  1851, 10,QB4; 
1852,  8,803;  1853,  7,604;  1854,  5,755;  1855,  5,080;  1856,  3,561; 
1857,  3^19;  1858,  3,265;  1859,  2,844;  and  1860,  2,535.  The  number 
of  committals  in  the  year  was — criminals, '  17,845  males,  14,297  females : 
total,  32,142;  and  debtors,  665  males,  and  53  females:  total,  718.  The 
nomber  of  committals  exolusive  of  debtors  was,  1853, 73,019 ;  1854, 60,445 ; 
1855,48,446;  1856,  43,716;  1857,  39,666;  1858,  33,999,  and  in  1859, 
32,142.  The  ofi'ences  were  as  follow: — Convicted  felony,  1,139;  mis- 
demeanour, 1,219;  criminal  looatics,  21;  ofi'ences  under  Larceny  Act, 
2,639 ;  misdemeanour,  summary,  10,699 ;  dangerous  lunatics,  737 ;  under 
revenue  laws,  155;  under  Poor  Law  Act,  278;  by  court-martial,  120; 
deserters,  582 ;  under  Vagrant  Acts,  1,255  ;  drunkards,  8,018  ;  not  coi^ 
Ticted  fdody,  583;  misdemeanour,  516;  for  further  examination,  3,785; 
for  trial,  396.  The  sentences  of  death  and  penal  servitude  of  prisoners 
of  all  ages  were — death,  1 ;  penal  servitude  for  life,  1 ;  for  15  years 
and  above  10  years,  2 ;  10  years  and  above  6  years,  47 ;  6  years  and 
above  4  years,  23;  4  years,  132;  3  years  and  under,  107:  total,  313, 
against  354  in  1858.  The  sentences  of  fine  were — fine  only,  42; 
unlimited  periods,  1,325 ;  sentences  respited  and  not  passed,  227.  The 
sentences  for  all  terms  of  imprisonment  in  1859  were— 3  years  and  above 
2  years,  1 ;  2  years  and  above  18  months,  55 ;  18  months  and  above 
12  months,  59;  12  months  and  above  9  months,  304;  9  months  and 
above  6  months,  117  ;  6  months  and  above  3  mon^,  808 ;  3  months  and 
above  2  months,  1,347 ;  2  months  and  above  I  month,  2,001 ;  1  month  and 
above  14  days,  4,438 ;  14  days  and  above  7  days,  3,751 ;  7  days  and  above 
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48  hours,  4^87 ;  48  hours,  4,072 ;  24  honrs,  3,709.  The  agee  of  prismen 
■were — 10  years  and  ander,  74;  10  to  16  years,  1,561 ;  17  to  20,  5,802; 
21  to  30,  14,040;  31  to  40,  5,503  ;  41  and  upwards,  4,827  j  not  ascer- 
tained, 285.  The  edncation  of  the  prisoners  committed  was  as  follows  :— 
Read  and  write,  8,552;  read  imperfectly,  6,355;  knew  spelling,  1,668; 
knew  alphabet,  971 ;  wholly  illiterate,  14,212 ;  not  ascertained,  384.  The 
reUgiouB  profession:  — Protestant,  3^45;  Presbyterians,  757;  Roman 
Omolics,  27,676 ;  not  ascertained,  364.  Of  juvenile  offenders  there  were 
1,635,' Tiz.  1,257  males,  and  378  females.  Of  these  74  were  10  years  and 
under,  and  1,561  above  10  and  not  exceeding  16  years.  Of  these  1,289 
were  committed  once  only,  8?  were  committed  twice,  31  were  committed 
three  times,  7  were  committed  four  times,  and  8  five  times  and  upwards; 
619  had  both,  parents  living,  339  had  both  parents  dead,  420  had  theii 
&ther  dead,  249  had  tibeir  mother  dead,  and  m  8  cases  it  was  not  atce^ 
tained.  Moreover,  68  had  stepfathers,  87  had  stepmothers,  63  were 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  56  had  absconded  from  parents,  and  19  were 
illegitimate.  The  Inspector-General  of  Prisons  called  atten^on  to  the  case 
of  reformatory  schools,  and  to  some  defects  in  the  statate  21  and  22  Vict 
c.  103,  suggesting  that  some  pow6r  should  be  vested  in  the  managers  of  the 
schools  to  punish  the  violation  of  the  rules. 


HnJTABT  FBI80N8. 

Rtport  of  Hie  DacipUnt  and  Management  of  tJu  MiUtart/  iVuons,  1858. 

Thb  military  prisons  in  operation  in  1856  were  as  follow: — In  England — 
Chatham,  Gosport,  Weedon,  Devonport,and  Aldershott;  in  Scotland — Green- 
law (near  Edinburgh);  in  Ireland — Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Athlone; 
abroad — Gibraltar,  Quebec,  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  Bermuda,  Vido  (Ionian 
Islands),  St.  Elmo  (Malta),  Mauritius,  Barbadoes,  and  Montreal;  making 
a  total  of  19  military  prisons,  of  which  10  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
9  at  different  foreign  stations,  the  whole  being  capable  of  accommodating 
about  1,500  prisoners.  The  number  of  prisoners  admitted  in  1658  was  6,488 
against  5,572  in  1857,  or  a  proportion  of  5*97  per  cent  on  the  force,  against 
5*62  per  cent  in  1857.  The  aally  average  number  of  prisoners  in  confine- 
ment  throughout  the  year  was  931  against  744  in  1857,  and  the  proportion 
per  cent  of  the  average  nomber  in  con&nement  to  the  force  was  0-86 
against  1'91  per  cent  in  1857.  The  average  length  of  sentences  was 
53  days,  ag»nst  43  days  in  1857.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  visitors  for 
serious  o&nces  was,  14  corporal  puuishmenta,  540  lashes,  against  5  corporal 
punishments,  200  lashes,  in  1857 ;  62  sentenced  to  s<^tary  confinement, 
35  to  eeparato  eonfinement,  and  2  to  be  put  in  irons.  llie  ages  of  the 
prisoners  were  aa  follow : — Under  20  years  of  ^,  1,534 ;  from  20  to  30, 
4,464 ;  from  30  to  40,  463 ;  and  above  40,  27.  The  services — 2  years  and 
under,  3,727;  under  7  years,  2,226;  from  7  to  14,370;  from  14  to  21, 
158;  above  21,  7.  The  cxiuntry — English,  3,944;  Scoteh,  592;  and 
Irish,  1,952.  The  religion— ProtestAnt,  3,925 ;  Presbyterian,  462 ;  Roman 
Catholics,  2,101.  The  crimes  were  as  follow: — In  1858,  with  an  avesage 
force  of  100,169,  there  were  3,100  guilty  of  desertion,  or  3*09  per  cent, 
against  2*48  per  cent  in  1857,  Aid  3*38  in  1656;  absence  without  leare, 
1,411,  or  1*41  per  cent  against  2*27  in  1857;  dronkeniHM,  529,  or  0*53 
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per  cent.,  against  0-82  in  1857,  and  1*12  tn  1S56;  diagracefiil  condnet, 
245,  or  0-25  per  cent,  against  0*37  in  1857  and  0-52  in  1856 ;  other  critnei, 
1,203,  or  1*21  per  cent,  against  1*37  per  cent  in  1857.  Thes^  figures 
show  that  althongh  the  tendency  to  desertion  had  increased,  drunkenness 
and  other  crimes  in  the  army  have  decreased  since  1857.  The  expenditnre 
on  accoont  of  military  prisoas  was,  in  1858,  18,125i. ;  bat  the  full  pay  and 
beer  money  of  prisoners  in  confinement)  not  iasned,  amonnted  to  19,577ti  so 
tliat  the  expense  of  the  military  prisons  at  home  \ras  less  than  the  amount 
of  nnissued  pay  and  beer  money  oy  1,4521.  The  average  number  daily  of 
prisoners  in  militaty  prisons,  in  1858,  was  931,  or,  0*93  percent  of  the 
force.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  barrack  cells,  230,  or  0-24  per 
cent,  making  a  total  average  in  military  prisons  and  barrack  cells  of  1,170, 
or  11'9  per  1,000  of  the  force.  Drunkenness  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
fertile  fource  of  military  crime,  and  tiie  diminution  of  the  number  of  com- 
mittals for  the  offence  in  the  year  1858  is  an  encouraging  symptom  of 
improvement  in  the  army.  In  England,  with  an  average  force  in  1858  of 
70,588,  there  were  352  committals  for  drunkenneaa,  or  a  per-oent^e  of  0'49 
against  1-21  in  1857 ;  1*08  in  ]856 ;  and  0-35  in  1855.  In  Scotland,  with 
an  average  force  of  4,653  in  1858,  there  were  6  committals,  or  0-13  percent 
against  0-81  per  cent  in  1857 ;  0-17  in  1856 ;  and  0-33  in  1855.  In  Ireland, 
with  an  average  force  of  24,898,  there  were  171  ctHnmittals  for  dmnken- 
ness  in  1858,  or  0*69  per  cent  against  1*98  per  cent  in  1857 ;  and  1*33  per 
cent  in  1856.  Of  a  total  of  7,428  prisoners  in  confinement,  in  1858,  1,109 
were  treated  for  sickness,  of  whom  1,049  were  discharged  cured,  38  trans- 
ferred to  hospitals,  2  died,  and  20  remained  under  treatment  The  diseases 
were  as  follows ; — Fever,  66 ;  diseases  of  the  head  and  nervons  system,  6  j 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  141 ;  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  130 ;  rheumatic 
affections  and  colds,  48  ;  venereal  disease,  173 ;  diseases  of  the  skin,  128 ; 
nlcers  and  absceeses,  244 ;  diseases  of  the  eyes,  36 ;  wounds  and  accidents,  5 1 ; 
other  diseases,  97:  total,  1,109.  The  number  treated  for  sickness  during 
1858  was  proportionably  less  than  in  any  year  since  1848(  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1855. 
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Court  of  Chaneerv. — ^To  make  better  provision  for  the  relief  of  prisoners 
in  contempt  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancerr  and  panper  defendants,  and  for 
the  more  efficient  despatch  of  business  m  the  said  Court  (The  Lord 
Chancellor).  26th  January,  1860.  (I.)  The  Queen's  prisons  may  be 
visited  quarterly.  Prisoners  may  t>e  examined  by  oath;  and  where  a 
prisoner  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  appoint  a 
guardian  to  answer  for  him.  The  solicitor  to  the  suitors'  fund  may  be 
appointed  solicitor  to  pauper  defendants.  The  expenses  incurred  for 
prisoners  and  pauper  defendants  to  be  paid  out  of  the  suitors'  ftmd. 
Qoolers  to  make  reports  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  all  Chancery  prisoners. 
Powers  to  be  sivm  to  appoint  an  additional  clerk  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolla.  *^ 

Indictable  Offtneet. — To  Oiake  better  provision  concerning  the  procedure 
SEBIBS  B.  P  b<l] 
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j^inst  persons  charged  with  indictable  offences  within  the  metropolitoa 
districts.  (The  Lord  Chelmsford.)  30th  Jaoniuy,  1S60.  (5.)  Cliar^ 
not  to  be  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  without  previons  investigfttion 
by  a  magistrate.  Aiter  the  committal  of  the  accused  from  a  police  court, 
an  information  to  be  filed  in  lieu  of  an  indictment  Where  the  jnatices 
dismiss  the  charge,  the  prosecutor  maj  prefer  an  indictment.  The  Grand 
,  Jnrj  to  attend  only  at  three  sessions  of  the  central  and  at  four  sessions  of 
the  peace. 

Law  and  Equity. — For  the  further  amendment  of  the  process,  practice, 
and  modeof  pleadingin  and  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  at  Westminster.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  ^Ist  Febmary, 
1860.  (30.)  An  injunction  may  be  applied  for  and  granted  against 
threatened  breaches  of  contract  or  injury,  InjunctionB  mw-  be  granted 
in  ejectment,  and  proceedings  to  recover  land  or  goods.  Relief  mar  be 
granted  against  foneiture  for  non-payment  of  rent ;  also  agwnst  forfeiture 
lor  non-insuring.  An  action  may  be  instituted  for  the  delivery  up  <^ 
documents,  and  it  shall  be  a  contempt  of  conrt  to  part  with  snch  documents 
after  notice  of  such  action.  Interpleader  allowed  in  one  of  equitable 
claims,  and  power  to  be  given  to  court  to  adjust  equitable -claims.  Inter- 
|Jeader  may  be  granted  though  titles  have  not  a  common  ori^n.  The 
court  to  have  also  power  to  direct  the  sale  of  goods  seized  in  execntioni  and 
to  dedde  summarily  in  certain  cases. 

Plea  on  Indictmanti. — For  removing  doabts  on  the  plea  of  persona 
indicted.  (Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.)  21bt  February,  1860.  (31.) 
When  any  oerson  is  arr^gned  upon  any  indictment  or  information,  the 
clerk,  instead  of  asking  whether  he  is  guilty  or  Don.fmlly,  asks  whether  he 
desires  to  be  tried  or  pleads  guilty,  and  thereupon,  in  case  he  shall  answer 
that  he  desires  to  be  tried,  this  answer  shall  oe  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a 
plea  of  non-guilty  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  have  the  same  effect  aa  a 
plea  of  not  gmllj  has  hitherto  had. 

Attomeya,  SoUcitora,  Proctori,  and  Certifieated  Conveyancers. — ^To  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  attorneys,  solicitors,  proctors,  and  certi6cated  convey- 
ances. (Lord  Chelmsford.)  1st  March,  1860.  (40.)  Persons  having 
taken  d^rees  at  certain  universities  may  be  admitted  ai^er  three  years. 
Persons  having  been  at  the  bar  may  be  admitted  afler  three  years ;  and 
persons  having  been  hondjide  clerks  to  attorneys,  or  solicitors  for  ten  years, 
may  be  admitted  after  three  years.  The  judges  may  make  r^ulations  for 
persons  who  have  ^ssed  certain  examinations  before  articles,  to  oe  admitted 
after  four  years.  Rules  made  for  the  granting  of  certificates,  for  striking 
attorneys  off  the  roll,  and  for  registration. 

Divorce  Court. — To  amend  the  procedure  and  powers  of  the  Court  for 
Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  23rd  March, 
1860.  (67.)  The  judge  ordinary  maj  exercise  powers  now  vested  in  ftUl 
court,  and  he  may  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  other  judges.  The 
judge  may  be  heard  by  the  full  court  The  court  may,  where  one  party 
only  appears,  require  counsel  to  be  uipoiuted  to  agree  on  the  other  side. 

FuruMB  Driving. — To  amend  fiie  law  regarding  furious  riding  or  driving, 
(The  Marquis  of  Westmeath).  3rd  June,  1860.  (154.)  Furious  ridu^ 
or  driving  punishable  with  imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  Owners  to 
a£Bx  numbers  to  their  carts  or  carriages. 

Law  of  Evidencs. — For  the  further  amendment  of  the  law  of  evidence  in 
criminal  cases.  (The  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.)  28th  ^une,  1860. 
[i«s] 
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(1 92.)  Any  person  on  trial  for  treason,  felonj,  or  misdemeanor  may  off^r 
nimBdf  as  witness  in  his  own  bebal£  Snch  person  to  be  sworn  and  subject 
to  cross-examination.  No  writing  of  such  pe»on  to  be  receivable  in 
evideuce,  unless  called  for  by  prosecutor.  Such  person  may  be  indicted 
for  perjnry  for  false  evidence. 

Chancery  Eoidence  Comimuum. — To  enable  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations 
and  sufKestioDS  of  the  Ghanceir  Evidence  Commissioners  by  general  rules 
and  orders  of,  the  Court  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  7th  August,  1860. 
(388.)  Power  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  to-  make  general 
roles  and  orders  for  carrying  the  recommendations  of  the  Cbancei^ 
Evidence  Commissionen'  reports  into  effect,  snch  general  rules  and  orders 
to  be  laid  before  FarliamenL 

Offeneet  wiihin  Her  MajeaU/a  PotMMions  abroad. — To  enable  the  legisla- 
tore  of  h^  Majesty's  possessioiis  abroad  to  make  enactments  similar  to  the 
of  uie  /       '    "        *'*         "         "  -      .  —     .. 


I  Act  9  Geo.  iV.  c.  31,  a.  8.     (The  Lord  President) 
20th  June,  I860.     (277.) 

MetropoUtan  FoUce  Force  (Dockuarda). — ^For  the  emplt^ment  of  the 
metropolitui  police  force  in  her  Majesty'  force.  (The  Duke  of  Somerset) 
26th  July,  I860.     (316.)     Snch  numbers  of  constables  of  the  metropolitan 

Slice  as  the   Secretary  of  State   may  direct  may  be  employed  m   her 
^esty's  Yards. 

j)ebtort  and  Creditors^  Act  AmaidmetiL — To  amend  the  7  and  8  Vict. 
c70.  (The  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux.)  21st  July,  1860.  (342.)  The 
provisions  of  the  7  and  8  Vict  c.  70,  applicable  to  petitioning  debtors  not  in 
custody,  to  extend  to  those  io  custody. 

House  of  Osuhoms. 

Bankrupt  Law,  Scotland. — To  amend  certain  provisions  in  the  bankruptcy 
law  of  Scotland.  (The  Lord  Advocate  luid  Sir  George  Lewis.)  8th  March, 
1860.  (68.)  When  it  appears  that-estate  ought  to  be  distributediu  England 
or  L%Iaiid,  sequestration  may  be  recalled  on  bankrupt  being  found  entitled 
eoly  to  a  decree  of  Cesaio.  The  discharge  of  bankrupt  may  in  certain 
cases  be  refused,  although  no  opposition  be  made  by  creditors. 

Larceny  LaiM  ContoUdcUion. — To  amend  the  Act  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
c  29,  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  in  England  relative  to 
larceny  and  oth^  oEfences  connected  therewith.  (Viscount  Ravphiun, 
Mr.  clay,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons.)  4th  July,  1860.  (233.)  Part  of 
the  3rd  section  of  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c  29,  which  renders  any  male  person 
convicted  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  any  feltmy  made  by  said  Act  punishable 
like  simple  larceny,  liable  to  whipping,  to  be  repealed.  The  Act  not  to 
apply  to  male  offenders  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Administering  of  Poiaon. — To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  unlawful 
administering  of  poison.  (Mr.  Cliveand  Sir  George  Lewis.)  21stFebruTyi 
1860.  (487.)  Any  person  maliciously  administering  poison  with  intent  to 
endanger  life  or  inflict  grievons  bodily  harm  to  be  guilty  of  felony.  Any 
person  mischievously  administering  poison  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve, 
or  anney  another  person,  to  be  gnil^  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  the  jury  be 
not  satisfied  that  any  person  chawed  is  guilty  of  felony,  but  think  he  is 
guilty  of  misdemeanor,  they  may  find  him  guilty  accordingly. 

Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  India. — To  extend  certain  provisions  for  Admi- 
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ralty  jnnBdictioii  id  the  colonies  to  her  Majesty's  territoriefl  in  India. 
Provisions  of  the  12  and  13  YicL,  c.  96,  to  extend  to  India.  Persons  withoot 
■inj  place  in  India  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  ofience,  may  be 
tried  by  the  sapreme  conrt  of  a  presidency. 

Peact  Praervation  {Ireland)  Act,  1856,  Ama\dm»ni, — To  continue  and 
amend  the  Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  1856.  Printed  copies  of  tbs 
proclamation  to  be  posted  np  within  the  district 

Corrupt  Practiee*  Prevention  Act,  1854,  eontinuanee. — To  contiQoe  the 
Cormpt  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1854. 

Croum  Dtbta  and  Judgments. — To  simplify  and  amend  the  practice  as  to 
the  entry  or  aatis&ction  on' Crown  debts,  ana  on  jndgments.  novisioositf 
BectiuDs  195,  196,  197  of  Act  16  and  17  Yict  c  107  extended  to  all  bondi 
to  the  Crown.  The  Master  of  the  Conrt  may  enter  a  eatisfaction  or  dis- 
charge as  to  any  regulated  jndgmrat  pending  snit. 

Felony  and  Mudenuanor, — For  amending  Uie  coarse  ofproceeding  on  trials 
for  felony  and  misdemeanor.  (Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  William  Ewart,  and 
Mr.  Cobbett)  6th  June,  1860.  (167.)  Upon  every  trial  for  felonyor 
misdemeanor,  the  presiding  judge,  at  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecn- 
tion,  to  ask  the  prisoner  or  defencunt  whe^er  he  intended  to  adduce  evidence, 
and  if  no  such  iatention  be  announced,  counsel  allowed  to  address  the  jury 
for  the  purpose  of  gumming  up  the  evidence. 

PoUee  and  Toumt  Improvtment  (SeoUand)  Act  Ammdment — To  ammd 
the  Police  of  Towns  Improvement  Act,  so  as  to  enable  towns  and  populous 
places  in  Scotland  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  for  sanitary  and 
other  improvements,  without  at  the  same  time  adopting  its  provisions  as 
regards  tne  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  police  force.  (Lord  Elcho, 
Mr.  Mure,  and  Sir  Henry  Davie.)  2nd  April,  1860.  (98.)  Honseholdere 
may  adopt  certain  provisions  of  recited  Act  without  adopting  the  provisions 
for  establishment  of  police  commisBioners ;  may  resolve  with  consent  of 
ratepayers  to  levy  assessments,  one  half  on  proprietors,  and  one  half  on 
occupiers  of  lands  and  heritages. 

Priiont,  Scotland. — To  provide  for  the  management  of  the  general  prison 
of  Perth,  and  for  the  administration  of  local  prisons  in  Scotland.  (The 
Lord  Advocate  and  Sir  George  Lewis.)  2nd  April,  1860.  (97.)  The 
bill  contains  provisions  for  the  formation  of  coonty  prisons,  boards,  and 
regulations,  as  respects  local  prisons,  ibr  assessments,  and  for  the  general 
prison  and  custody  of  convicts. 

Aggravated  Aaaaultt  Act  AmendTTient — To  amend  the  Act  of  the  16th 
and  17th  year  of  Victoria,  c.  21,  for  the  punishment  of  persona  convicted  of 
Aggravated  assaults  on  women  and  (children.  (Viscount  Raynham  and 
Ur.  Bentinck.)  6th  March,  1860.  (63.)  Power  of  punishing  on  sum- 
mary conviction  assaults  committed  on  females  and  male  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  occasioning  actual  bodily  harm  extended,  and  no 
appeal  against  soch  conviction. 

Sheriff  Court  Houaa,  Sootiand. — To  provide  additional  accommodation 
for  the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland.  (The  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  George 
Lewis,  and  Sir  William  Dunbar.)  25th  April,  1860.  (US.)  On  a  repre- 
sentation made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  inadequacy  of  existing  court 
houses  or  sheriff's  clerk's  ofEces,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  remit  the  same 
for  investigation  and  report ;  and  when  new  court  houses  are  decided  to  be 
provided,  one  half  of  the  expense  of  building  to  be  defrayed  out  of  mcmey 
provided  by  Parliament,  and  the  other  half  by  assessment. 
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MaHeiout  Jmurut  to  Property  Act  AmmdmenL — To  amend  an  Act 
relative  to  malicioiis  injuries  to  property.  (Mr.  Paoll  and  Mr.  Rogers.) 
17tli  Apri],  1860.  (107.)  Aiiv  person  unlawfully  obstructing  the 
vorkinff  of  aay  ateam-eDgines  in  mmes,  made  guilty  of  felony. 

Admtralty  Court  Jurwdieiion. — To  amend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  (Mr.  Bigby  Seymour  and  Mr.  Edwin  James.) 
24th  February,  ]  860.  (49>  The  Court  of  Admiralty  to  have  jurisdiction 
in  personam  for  claims  arising  by  contract,  or  otherwise,  and  for  ail  claims 
in  respect  of  any  tort  or  injury  committed ;  jurisdiction  in  rem  in  respect  of 
necessaries ;  and  a  general  jurisdiction  in  rem  in  case  of  registered  mort- 
gages. In  case  of  British  subjects  or  aliens  abroad  disobeying  decrees  la 
A£niralty,  process  tn  rem  may  issue  against  any  ships  of  such  subjects  or 
aliens.  The  judge  of  Admiralty  to  have  the  same  power  as  judges  at 
commoa  taw,  where  he  exercises  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Judge  assessors 
to  be  appointed,  and  merchant  assessors,  with  remuneration. 

AUorrujft  and  SoUcitore. — To  amend  the  Act  for  consolidating  and 
amending  several  of  the  laws  relating  to  attorneys  and  solicitors  practising 
in  England  and  Wales.  (Mr.  John  Locke,  Mr.  Edwin  James,  and  Mr. 
Deoman,  3Ist  January,  1860.  (19.)  Persons  having  taken  degrees  at 
nniversities  may  be  admitted  after  three  years'  service.  Also  persons 
having  been  bond  fide  clerks  to  attorneys  or  solicitors  for  ten  years.  Judges 
may  make  r^ulations  for  their  examination. 

EtxUeiaatKal  Courts  JuriedKiion. — To  aboHsh  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  Ireland  in  cases  of  de&mati(»i,  and  iii  England 
and  m  Wales  and  Ireland  in  cases  of  brawling.  (Mr.  Edward  Pleydell 
Bouverie  and  Mr.  Mellor.)  19th  April,  I860.  (109.)  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  suits  for  defamation  and  brawling  (jralished. 
Persons  in  custody  for  detamation  or  brawling  under  order  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  to  be  discharged,  but  the  order  for  discharge  not  to  be  made  until 
costs  are  paid  or  one  month's  imprisonment  suffered. 

iVuojM  {Scotland)  Act  Continuance. — To  continue  certiun  Acts  for  Ae 
improvement  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline  iu  Scotland. 

Court  of  Quten's  Bench  Act  Amendment. — To  amend  an  Act  for  abolishing 
certain  offices  on  the  Crown  side  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  for 
regulating  the  Crown  Office.  The  office  of  Assistant  Master  on  the  Crown 
side  of  the  Court'  of  Queen's  Bench  abolished.  The  officers  on  the  Crown 
ude  to  be  the  Queen's  coroner  and  attorney  and  one  master. 

Queen^t  Priaon. — To  amend  the  Act  for  regulating  the  Queen's  Prison. 
Prisoners  sent  to  Bethlehem  Hospital  under  5  and  6  Vict,  c  22  may  be 
removed  when  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  their  discbarge  from  the 
prison.  Lunatics  removed  from  Bethlehem  under  the  Act  to  be  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Lunacy  Acts. 

Ducky  of  ComwaU,  Limitation  of  Actiona. — For  the  limitation  of  actions 
and  suits  "by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  relation  to  real  property ,_  and  for 
authorizing  certain  leases  of  possessions  of  the  duchy.  The  limitation  of 
actions  and  suits  under  9  Geo.  HI.  c  16,  to  extend  to  the  Doke  of  Cornwall. 

i&ipen<Hary  Magittratee. — To  enable  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  of 
25,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  to  facilitate  the  appointment  of  stipendiary 
magistrates.  Boards  of  health  or  inhabitants  may  convene  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  appointing  justices.  If  the  resolution  is  carried 
W  a  nuyority,  a  petiuon  to  her  Majesty  may  be  presented  to  the  Home 
Secretary  praying  the  appointment  of  justice,  and  her  M^esty  may  appomt 
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Btipendiarr  jnsticeB.     Josdcee  at  general  sessions  may  make  mles  for  pay- 
meet  of  tbe  josticea. 

Common  Law  Procedure  {Irekmd)Aet,  1853,  Amendment — To  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment, 
1653.  Charging  order  in  respect  of  stock  so  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Landed  Estates  Court,  Ireland,"  to  be  as  valid  as  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Conrt  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  in 
Ireland." 

Petitione  of  Right — To  amend  the  law  relating  to  petitions  of  light,  to 
simplifir  the  proceeding,  and  to  make  provisioas  for  the  cdsts  thereof 
(Mr.  Bovill,  Sir  Hugh  Caima,  and  Mr.  Macaulay.)  27th  February,  1860. 
(5L)  Petitions  of  right  may  be  institnted  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts 
at  Westminster.  The  petititm  to  be  left  with  the  Home  Secretary  for  her 
Majesty's  Jiat  Th^  practice  and  coarse  of  procedure  on  action  «od  suit 
between  subject  and  sabject  shall  extend  to  petitions  of  right  so  far  as 
applicable. 

Couattf  Coroner*. — To  amend  the  lav  relating  to  the  election,  duties,  wd 
payment  of  county  coroners.  The  provisions  of  tbe  7  and  8  Vict  c  92 
extended  to  all  conntiea,  although  not  divided  into  districts  for  the  pniposes 
ofsacbAct  County  coroners  to  be  paid  by  salary.  If  coroner  refuse  to 
hoM  inquest,  iq)plication  may  be  made  to  a  judge  for  a  role  to  show  caoM 


BASTAKDT. 


lUbtm  of  the  Number  of  Summotuea  iesued,  AppUcatione  heard,  and  Order* 
made  or  routed  in  Saelardy,  under  the  StiUute  of  the  ith  and  8th  yean  y 
Victoria,  chap.  101,  tn  coneeeutive  years,  from  the  year  1845  to  the  year 
1859,  both  iticlutive,  to  be  set  out  in  the  order  of  the  several  Counties  of 
England  and  Wales.    (Mr,  Kendall.)     22nd  February,  1861.     (55.) 


CoDMTun. 

Applk*- 

OrdM. 

Orden 

Popidtfloi. 

iMned. 

tioiiBHeud 

Hade. 

Behued. 

1851. 

BMQLAHD. 

Bedford     

1^37 

133.690 

Berk.       

1,0S8 

168,991 

Bocki       

1,650 

1.M8 

«3 

870 

163,893 

Cunbridge          

813 

674 

654 

1201 

185,181 

IileofEly          

S78 

341 

188 

«1 

CbMhire 

S,?08 

4,887 

4,486 

894 

466,615 

Coraw^ 

784 

6U 

409 

156 

355,668 

CmnberlMid        

4,6es 

8,8SS 

8,570 

413 

■   195,483 

-Darby       

4,047 

8^79 

3,879 

360 

395,883 

Deron       

a,3is 

1,946 

1,446 

600 

686,410 

Domt      

1,1» 

931 

798 

313 

184,907 

Dnifamm 

6,71S 

4,887 

4,788 

389,864 

E«w        

3,390 

1,BBB 

1,663 

325 

369,388 

3.70S 

3,199 

1.880 

133 

337,589 

B4« 

est 

463 

103 

115,489 

Bert*       ...      '. 

4S4 

39( 

168 

1381 

167,769 

St  Altuu-i,  Libert;  of  ... 

S30 

155 

90 

66 

509 

484 

894 

80 

64,454 

Eeot        

3,683 

8^34 

1,938 

896 

615,886 

3!,0SS 

18,418 

17,360 

1,146 

2,030,364 

LwoeitM 

!,U0 

1,767 

1,410 

343 

230,308 
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ComrtiMB. 

SDimnonKi 

AppllM- 

Ordm 

Orien 

Popdrtion. 

luoed. 

tioni  Heard. 

Mule. 

Eeftiied, 

1891. 

ENQLAKD— omtiiMtrf. 

UlMolD: 

Holland            

870] 

185,349 
881,873 

Lindwy 

1,281  I 

a,M7) 

1,180 

1,007 

m] 

MiddleMX           

M36 

1.886.576       , 

UoDIDOIltll              

1^0 

1,070 

9fl'9 

103 

167,418 

KoriWk 

4,897 

3,994 

a,3so 

644 

374;S09 

MI8 

MBS 

876 

377) 

813,883 

PctcTDoroufftit  ulwrLy  of. 

193 

133 

94 

39  f 

8.943 

8,541 

.     8,9sa 

609 

303,507 

Vattm         

S,949 

8,681 

8.848 

368 

313,946 

Oifcrd      

1,74$ 

1,368 

1,15S 

313 

170.366 

JtatUnd 

171 

ISl 

99 

68 

92,983 

W<^         

1,675 

l,4iJ7 

1,905 

833 

389,341 

i,»ae 

1,468 

1,131 

379 

486,318 

1,958 

1,543 

1,997 

946 

805.945 

SMffbid 

7,888 

5.984 

6.310 

614 

609,086 

SnfflJk      

3,183 

8,888 

8,163 

683 

337,076 

S,40S 

8,703 

V98 

605 

683,076 

SWMX       ...           

.  336,784 

Wuwlck 

S,«l 

1,684 

1,899 

869 

475.013 

1,170 

1.130 

1,008 

137 

98,887 

Wati        

8.046 

1.639 

1,899 

340 

394,801 

WoHserter 

»,«87 

8,848 

8,059 

388 

876.986 

York!— 

EutBidlDf     

S.74I 

8.628 

9.093 

399 

966,886 

Nartb  Riding 

a.230 

8.889 

9,601 

439 

314.995 

W««tBidii« 

.31,484 

18,798 

16,780 

V"l 

1,815;787 

aipoa,U)tenj  td  ... 

164 

146 

130 

«I 

WALES. 

Aa^mer 

71S 

610 

474 

136 

S7,8S7 

inST 

983 

767 

644 

109 

61,888 

C«digMI 

l,lfi9 

1,076 

898 

176 

70,796 

1,886 

1,768 

1.36S 

4S5 

110,638 

CaiBarron           

1,083 

840 

718 

197 

87.870 

Denbigh 

1,190 

1.0U 

898 

146 

93,663 

mm        

641 

45fi 

407 

48 

61,691 

GlnMTcm          

8,990 

1,948 

1,654 

394 

131349 

943 

4S0 

361 

89 

38.843 

HMUgomeiT        

1,04a 

9S1 

BU 

168 

67,447 

1,0«7 

788 

637 

151 

94,140 

Budoor     

380 

863 

191 

73 

-     34.967 

Tottl    ..,        ... 

157,489 

114,318 

107,776 

1B.981 

TOBK  ASSIZES. 

Sttum  of  the  Number  of  Civil  Caaaet  tried  at  the  Auizea  for  the  Cotatty  of 
York,  cmd  of  the  Number  of  Criminal  Protecutione  at  thoee  Attizee  from 
the  North  Biding,  East  Biding,  West  Riding,  and  Aitutif,  retpectiveh,  t» 
eoA  of  the  Tears  \856,1S5T,1S&8,  and  iS66.  (Mr,  Bunes.)  7tIiMay. 
1860.     (378.) 

Tks  Domber  of  civil  causes  entered  was — in  1856,  104 ;  in  1857,  90 ;  in 
1858,118;  and  in  1859, 96.     The  number  of  caases  tried  in  1856,  75 ;  in 
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1857,  76 ;  in  1856,  96 ;  and  in  1859,  77.  The  nnmber  of  criminal  proie- 
cutions  were,  in  1856,  from  North  Riding,  26 ;  Eut  Riding,  26 ;  West 
Riding,  177  ;  total.  229.  In  1857,  from  North  Riding,  22  ;  East  Riding, 
42;  West  Riding,  153;  total,  217.  In  1858,  from  North  Riding,  18; 
East  Riding,  27 ;  West  Riding,  165 ;  total,  2ia  In  1859,  from  North 
Riding,  23 ;  East  Riding,  29 ;  West  Riding,  139 ;  total,  191 :  grand  total, 
847.  The  cost  of  the  criminal  prosecutions,  as  far  as  they  are  chargeable 
npon  connty  rates,  in  1858  was  7,272i: ;  1857,  6,059/. ;  1858,  5,387/. ;  and 
1859,  4,817/1  The  cost  p^d  ont  of  grants  of  Parliament  was,  in  1856,  ' 
5,076/. ;  in  1857.  5,104/. ;  in  1858,  4,459/:  i  and  in  1859,  :i,942/..  Proiecn- 
tJbns  other  than  those  the  expenses  of  which  are  chargeable  to  grants  of 
Parliament,  are  carried  on  thronghont  the  conntj,  but  do  not  in  any  way 
come  before  the  examiners.  Of  tnis  class  are  cases  relating  to  the  Mint, 
Post-office,  Bank,  game  laws,  Jkc.,  of  which  the  examiners  can  have  no 


COUBTS  OF  PBOBATB  (LONDON  AND  DUBLIN). 

AeecwU  of  the  Amaud  Si^ariet  o^  the  Judgei,  the  Regitiran,  Deputy  Jtegif 
trari,  Clerlet,  and  aU  othen  holding  offieet  m  the  Courti  of  Pn^att  » 
London  and  Dublin,  together  with  an  Account  of  all  Fees  cmd  Moneyt 
received  in  the  Year  ended  3lit  December,  1859 ;  al$o  a  jRelttm  of  a// 
Compenaatioru  made  payable  UTider  thd  atUhority  of  the  Frobate  Aett  for 
England  and  Ireland  reepeetively  in  the  Tear  ended  Slat  December,  1859. 
(3lBt  March.  186a) 

Thb  salaries  of  the  jndge  and  officers  of  the  Conrt  of  Probate  Principal 
Registry  amonnt  to  35,740/L  a  year.  The  judge  receives  5,000/. ;  the  four 
regiBtrars,  5.600/.  in  all ;  and  a  large  number  of  clerks,  readers,  and  examiners, 
receiving  250/.  to  300/i  each.  In  the  year  ended  Slst  December.  1859,  thei-e 
were,  moreover,  incidental  expenses  relating  to  this  court  amounting  to 
7,519/.  The  fees  levied  amounted  to  55,0721.  of  which  32,198/.  were  for 
fees  on  grants  of  probate.  The  gross  amonnt  of  fees  received  by  the 
district  registrars  in  1869  was  53,540/.,  leaving  a  net  amonnt,  after  dedoct- 
inc  Balaries  and  expenses,  of  37,190/L 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  Ireland,  in  1859, 
amounted  to  9,705/.  The  gross  amount  of  fees  received  was  3388/L,  leaving 
a  net  amount  of  3.213/.  15<.  The  amount  expended  by  the  Boards  <^  Worls 
in  Expand  and  Ireland  on  account  of  the  Probate  Courts  in  London  and 
Dublin,  and  the  district  registries  in  Inland  and  Ireland,  in  1859.  was 
15,274/.  12*. 

The  amount  of  compensation  to  proctors  and  officers  of  the  late  courts 
was  118,789/.  Is.  lOd.,  making  a  total  charge  for  one  year  of  188,609/., 
leaa  amount  of  fees  62,220/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  126^89/. 
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MILITABT  DBFKICES,  COLOHHS. 
Copy  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Expetaet  of  MiUtan/  Defences  in  the 

Coloniee.  (Mr.  Adderley.;  25th  April,  1860.  (282.) 
On  the  Uth  March,  1859,  General  Peel,  Minister  of  War,  instructed  Mr. 
B.  Haves  to  commiinicate  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  on 
the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  occasioned  to  the  War  Office  by  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  and  recognized  principle  in  determining  the  numeroos 
qaestioDS  of  military  expenditure  which  are  arising  in  most  of  the  colonies ; 
and  on  the  need  of  adjusting  such  arrangement  as  will  define  the  respective 
liabilities  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  various  colonial  governments,  in 
respect  to  military  expenditure.  General  Peel  suggested  that  the  question 
should  be  submitt^  to  a  committee  consisting  of  three  members,  one  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  one  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  one  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  principles  sug- 
gested by  General  Feel  as  the  bases  of  such  arrangements,  are  as  toUow  :— 

1.  England  should  assist  in  the  defence  oF  her  colonies  against  aggression 
on  the  part  of  ibreign  nations,  bat  in  no  case,  except  where  such  colonies 
are  mere  garrisons  kept  up  for  imperial  purposes,  should  she  assume  the 
whole  of  such  defence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  should  insist,  as  a  con- 
dition of  her  aid,  that  the  colony  should  also  contribute  its  share  by  main- 
taining at  its  own  expense  a  local  force ;  or  if  circumstances  appear  to  make 
that  impossible,  by  paying  part  of  the  expense  of  the  imperial  garrison ;  and 

2.  Militaiy  expenditure,  for  purposes  of  internal  police,  should  bedefiiiyed 
from  local  funoa,  there  being  no  grounds  for  drawing  any  distinction 
between  a  colony  and  an  independent  nation  in  this  respect,  and  the  pr&< 
servatioii  of  internal  peace  and  order  being  properly  thrown  on  local 
authorities,  both  because  it  depends  upon  their  own  legislation  and  manage- 
ment, and  because  the  local  population  is  mainly  if  not  exclusively 
interested  in  it 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  which  were  concurred  in  generally  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Tfeasory  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the 
committee,  as  suggested,  was  appointed,  and  they  submitted  the  following 
r^ort: — 

We  desire  to  state  at  the  outset,  that  while  willing  to  apply  our  best 
judgment  and  means  of  information,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  we  feel  sensibly  the  peculiar  difficuldes  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  us.  Few  political  questions  involve  greater  difficulties  and 
matter  of  more  grave  consideration  than  the  relationa  oetween  England  and 
her  coloqtal  possessions — relations  to  which,  as  a  whole,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  extent  of  those  possessions,  the  diversities  of  rkce,  interests, 
position,  and  circmnstances  which  they  comprise,  or  the  various  titles  of 
conqnest,  treaty,  and  colonization  by  which  we  hold  them,  there  appears 
nothing  even  remotelv  analogous  in  tne  history  of  the  world.  In  suggesting, 
therefore,  changes  of  an  important  character  in  those  relations,  weleel  that 
we  are  dealing  with  questions  of  policy  which  properly  belong  to  the  higher 
deparbnents  of  Govermnent,  and  that  our  plans  may  be  open  to  practical 
objections  of  which  wa  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  force.  But  though 
conscious  of  our  diaadvantages  in  this  respect,  we  Lave  thought  it  our  duty 
not  to  shrink  from  stating  fully  and  plainly  our  own  conclusions,  however 
imperfect  on  the  matter  referred  to  us,  especially  as  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  have  no  difficulty  in  ^plying  to  them  the  necessary  qualiBcations. 
SERIES  r.  C  C  [i6b] 
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The  first  poiat  to  which  it  is  oar  duty  to  call  attention  is  the  feet  that  the 
colontea  of  Ureat  Britaio  may  be  said,  speaking  genendlr,  to  hare  been  &ee 
from  the  obligation  of  contributing,  either  by  personu  service  or  money 
payment,  iowards  their  own  defences — a  state  of  things  which  we  beheve 
to  nave  no  parallel  or  precedent  in  the  case  of  any  other  organized  com- 
munity of  which  the  oistoiy  is  known.*  We  lubjoin  a  retom  of  the 
military  force  and  the  expenditure  ibr  military  purposes  in  our  colonies  for 
1857-8,  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  account&t     I^  ^>U  ^ 


•  It  !■  w 


7  with  which 


Qonel'ea  which  poaicH  coloaiei  of  tnj  imporUDM,  and  the  mother  emmtiiee.  In  IBST  (tbe 
lut  jetr  for  wMch  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  flnaaciBl  rtttemeot)  tlie  inrptai  revenue 
paid  bj  the  Dotch  ootenlei  into  the  metropoUtaD  exchequer,  after  defMying  all  Uicir  milittfj 
•sd  Daval  azpentei,  wai  31,898,191  dorini  (abont9,600,000<.)  Tbeeiliniatedaarplaa  levenne 
ftam  the  Spenlah  colonies  for  the  past  year  wai  1 13,000,000  reali  (abont  l,I50,O00L)  Mimit- 
4erM  Slattmail  m  the  Dutch  Chanibert  (JotinuU  of  the  Hayue,  Noemtber  9,  I8S9).  Aiuiario- 
Ecommieo  Ettadittco  de  Eiponafor  1899. 

t  A  BatDBH  ibooing  theFoBCBit«tioaedlDtbeCoLonKa,alidtheKxpsirDiTDsiiQeaiT«l 
fbr  [hrar  De&DCe,  \>j  the  Impaial  and  Colonial  Oorernmenli  rcipectively  during  the 
Tear  ended  Slat  March,  1898. 


— 

An^aod  Rukt, 

■UactHltolta 

Am/. 

TdMI  of  ImpuiAl 
lfllltlITP»IT>0«.. 

tnnfor 
lautairpaipoiM. 

OwmTbtu. 

North  America. 

SSI 

468 

1,690 
906 

sas 

S6S 

6.0*3 
6,290 
8,515 
10,739 
1,168 
397 
478 
37 

1,784 
S37 

a^ 

>,3B8 
6S0 
836 

366 
369 
391 

£ 
M1,»SS 

191,09S 
80,488 

61,711 
148,370 
54,984 
44,669 
7,668 
80,899 

383,104 
449.646 
206,577 
796.884 
100,336 
Sa,160 
41,464 

139,851 
16,651 

815,366 

116,686 
76,534 
87,638 

^039 

81,487 
30,870 
19,09! 

40,610 
488 

78^440 
94,089 
8.886 

19.000 
84.408 

635 

9,831 

18,167 

74.399 
17,796 

308 
330 

£ 

191,497 

30,438 

Amtralia: 

61.711 

148,870 

137,3M 

10,878 

UediterraneaD : 

988.104 

455,883 

837.577 

680,687 

100,836 

39,160 

43,109 

Weatlodkii 

148,083 
16,691 

Windward    and   Leeward 

Eoatem: 

190,044 

i&i; ::::::::: 

94,189 
87,638 

Laboan  (no  Queen'a  troop* 
(amount  paid  to  E.I.C.' 
Wntem  Coan  of  A&ica: 

^0S6 

19,488 

-, 

47,861 

878,353 
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seen  that,  inclnding  the  cost  of  the  Cape  German  Legion,  tiie  militarr 
expenditure  amounted  to  3,968,5992.  '  Of  this  only  378,2532^  was  contn- 
bnted  bjr  the  colonies,  being  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole;  and 
of  that  contribntion  about  two-thirds  were  paid  %j  three  colonies.  New 
Soath  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  colony 
except  Canada,  and  to  a  very  small  extent,  Victoria,  the  Cape,  and  one  or 
two  tif  the  West  India  colonies,  had  organized  a  militia  or  other  local  force. 

We  consider  that  this  immunity,  throwing  as  it  does  the  defence  of  the 
colonies  almost  entirely  on  the  mother  country,  is  open  to  two  main  objec- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  it  imposes  an  enormous  bnnlen  and  inconvenience 
on  the  people  of  England,  not  only  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their 
taxes,  but  oy  calling  off  to  remote  stations  a  large  proportion  of  their  troops 
and  shipe,  and  thereby  weakeninc  their  means  of  defence  at  home.  But  a 
still  more  important  objection  is,  the  tendency  which  this  system  .must 
necessarily  have  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  proper  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  amongst  onr  colonists,  and  to  enfeeble  their  national  character. 
By  the  ^fi  of  political  self-government,  we  have  bestowed  on  onr  colonies 
a  moat  important  element  of  national  education ;  but  the  habit  of  self- 
defence  constitutes  a  part  hardly  less  important  of  the  training  of  a  free 
people,  and  it  will  never  be  acquired  oy  onr  colonists  if  we  assume 
eiclnaively  the  task  of  defending  them. 

Next  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  contribntions  of  our  colonies  towards  their 
defences,  the  most  conBpicaous  defect  in  the  present  system  is  its  inequality 
as  amongst  the  colonies  themselves.  For  example,  the  colony  of  Victoria 
paid  in  1857-58  about  two-thirds  of  its  ordinary  military  expenditure,  and 
nas  this  year  in  addition  voted  larg^  sums  for  fortifications.  In  the  same 
year,  Ceylon  paid  about  two-fifths,  and  Canada  one-fiflh  part  respectively, 
of  their  whole  military  expenditure;  while  Nova  Scotia,  ~New  Brunswiti, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  many  other  colonies  paid  nothing  at  all. 
Above  all,  there  is  the  gigantic  anomaly  of  the  expenditure  ou'  tbe  Cape. 
We  cannot  avoid  calling  me  especial  attention  of  ner  Mdesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  drain  on  British  resources  which  has  resulted  from  our  under- 
taking the  defence  of  this  colony,  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  bcnefita 
resultmg  to  British  interests.  As  affording  a  field  of  emigration,  a  supply 
of  our  wants,  or  a  market  for  our  produce,  our  connexion  with  the  colony 
lias  not  been,  comparatively  speaking,  of  any  considerable  advantage  to  us ; 
in  fact,  the  only  direct  object  of  Imperial  concern,  is  tbe  use  of  the  road- 
steads at  Table  and  Simon's  Bays.  Yet  in  1857-58,  a  period  of  exceptional 
tranquillity,  wo  had  at  the  Cape,  including  the  German  Legion,  a  garrison, 
or  rather  an  army,  of  10,759  regular  troops,  and  the  military  expenditure 
alone  was  830,687^,  equal  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  expenditure  on  the 
whole  of  the  colonies,  including  the  Mediterranean  garrisons.  Since  that 
time  the  force  has  been  materially  reduced,  but  this  year  new  works  have 
been  begmi  (at  the  expense  of  the  imperial  treasury);  and  the  General 
officer  commanding  has  informed  the  Governor  that  if  they  are  to  be  com- 
pleted, manned,  and  armed,  he  will  require  an  additional  force  to  be  placed 
at  bis  disposal  of  at  least  four  regiments  of  infantry,  850  artillei^,  400 
cavalry,  and  a  proportion  of  en^eers.  On  tbe  other  hand  the  whole  con- 
tribution of  the  colony  to  the  enormous  cost  of  its  defence  consisted  in  fL 
small  body  of  frontier  police,  the  expense  of  which  was  34,403/. 

Nor  is  tbe  inequality  in  our  mode  of  treating  our  colonies  less  remarkable 
than   that  of  their  contributions.      For   example,  though  the   people  of 
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Victoria  contribute,  as  we  have  shown,  most  liberally  and  la^el;^,  we  haTe 
lately,  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  removed  part  oi  the  raiment 
quartered  there,  on  the  express  ground  that  Victoria  refiised  to  pay  for 
more  than  four  companies,  to  Tasmania,  which  not  onlj  does  not  pay  fw 
those  troops,  but  contributes  nothing  in  any  shape  to  military  pnrpoees. 
Again,  ^e  have  removed  the  troops*  from  Antigua,  on  the  ground  that  the 
colony  would  not  provide  barracts  for  them,  to  Barbadoes,  where  we  pro- 
vide barracks  for  them  ourselves.  Agun,  Canada  is  the  first  British 
colony  which  has  set  the  example  of  organizing  a  militia ;  she  has  done  this 
entirely  at  her  own  expense,  including  the  arming  and  clothing  of  the  moi, 
and  we  have  refused  to  contribute  anything  towards  it,  going  as  &r  aa  to 
demand  payment  for  some  great-coats  and  smooth-bore  moskets,  which 
happened  to  be  in  store  on  the  spot,  and  which  we  have  issued  to  them. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  are  distributing,  gratis,  irom  the  store  at  Quebec, 
a  large  quantitv  of  the  best  Enfield  rifles  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Newfoundland,  for  the  use  of  volunteers,  although  we  have  never  been 
able  to  induce  those  colonies  to  organize  a  militia,  or  to  contribute  one 
&rtliing,  in  any  shape,  towards  their  own  defence. 

A  further  anomaly  exists  as  regards  the  issue  of  "  colonial  allowances " 
to  her  Majesty's  troops.  In  some  colonies,  viz.  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia,  Ceylon,  and  Manritius,  very  libeial  allowances 
are  given  by  the  colonial  government  to  the  officers,  and,  in  the  three  first 
cases,  to  the  men;  over  and  above  what  they  are  entitled  to  by  regnlatioD. 
The  results  of  this  exceptional  liberality  are,— 

1.  That  the  imperial  Government  is  in  a  manner  forced  to  give  corre- 
sponding allowances  in  neighbouring  colonies,  although  it  may  not  consider 
tnem  to  oe  called  for.  This  is  actually  the  case  as  re^irds  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand,  where  the  Secretary  of  State  decided  that  the  time  was  come 
for  such  allowances  to  be  discontinued ;  but  where  it  was  found  practically 
impossible  to  carry  that  decision  into  effect  so  long  as  the  neighbouring 
colonies  continued  to  give  them.  2.  That  troops  serving  in  colonies  of 
which  the  Giovemments  are  not  so  liberal  are  placed  at  an  invidious  and 
nnjnst  disadvantage ;  there  is  as  much  reason  for  giving  extra  allowances 
at  Jamaica  and  Demerara,  as  there  is  at  Ceylon  or  Manritius,  although  the 
former  do  not  choose  to  give  them,  and  the  latter  do.  3.  That  the  remune- 
ration given  to  the  Queen's  troops,  enlisted  for  general  service,  is  made  to 
fluctuate  at  the  pleasure  of  colonial  governments,  and  according  to  the  state 
of  their  finances ;  which  appears  to  us  objectional  and  improper. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  state  of  things  so  anomalous  and  irregular 
should  lead  to  disputes  and  confusion.  Not  a  year  passes  without  the 
occurrence  of  difficulties  and  discussions  with  regard  to  the  respective 
liabilities  of  the  imperial  and  the  colonial  governments  in  every  past  of  the 
world ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  such  questions  are  never  settled ;  they 
are  adjourned  for  the  moment,  leaving  behind  them  often  much  soreness  on 
both  sides,  and  the  imperial  Government  almost  invariably  yielding  the 
points  at  issue  j  but  the  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  they  are  raised  again, 
there  being  no  recognized  principles  of  matual  relations  to  which  appeal  can 
be  made,  or  upon  which  a  permanent  settlement  can  be  founded.  Having 
pointed  ont,  as  above,  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  we  proceed  to  submit 
our  proposals  for  altering  it  Before  doing  so,  it  will  jso  convenient  to 
state  the  general  principles  on  which  we  beheve  such  alteration  should  be 
founded. 
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Id  the  iint  place.  «cliile  we  recognize  to  lihe  full  extent  the  obligation 
'which  derolTes  on  Great  Britain  of  assisting  her  colonies  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Ibreign  enemies,  we  maintain  also  that  this  obligation  .is 
discbar^d  by  doing  or  offering  to  do  so  on  fair  and  liberal  conditions,  and 
that  she  is  hj  no  means  bonnd  to  relieve  them  of  the  whole  responsibility  of 
self-defence.  It  meat  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  interest  of  the  colonists  in 
repelling  aggression  upon  them  is  primary  and  direct ;  that  of  Cbeat  Britain 
indirect  andsecondarv.  While,  therefore,  it  seems  right  that  the  colonists 
should,  as  a  nile,  decide  on  the  extent  and  nature  ot  their  own  defences, 
and  have  generally  the  control  and  management  of  them,  it  is  anjust  to 
throw  the  whole  bnrden  of  expense  on  the  less  interested  party.  In  the 
second  place,  we  anbmit  that  a  system  of  defence,  based  upon  tbe  presence 
of  imperial  garrisons,  in  every  p^  of  the  empire,  is  as  inefficient  as  it  is 
burdensome ;  and  that  tbe  right  system  woold  be  one  based  on  local  efforts 
and  local  resources. 

All  history  shgws  (what  is  indeed  evident  it  priori)  that  the  maintenance  of 
dominion  over  scattered  and  distant  territories  depends  either  on  the  nature 
of  the  conntnes  and  their  population,  or  upon  the  command  of  the  sea. 
It  is  not  physically  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  maintain  in  fifty 
colonies  expensive  fortifications  and  garrisons,  adequate  to  stand  regular 
u^ea  agunst  powerful  expeditions.  AVith  great  enbrts  and  at  enormous 
expense,  for  what  are  supposed  to  be  great  objects,  a  few  such  garrisons  are 
mamtained  out  of  imperial  resources  at  military  posts,  and  with  them  we 
do  not  suggest  any  interference ;  at  least  they  are  calculated  to  effect  the 
objects  for  which  mey  are  intended.  But  no  nation  could  carry  out  such  a 
STstem  all  over  the  world  ;  no  nation,  in  fact,  as  ever  carried  it  so  far  as 
tnis  country  now  does  in  tbe  exceptional  instance  to  which  we  have  referred. 
The  retention  of  the  rest  of  our  colonies  must  depend  not  upon  their 
garrisons,  but  upon  the  other  means  of  defence  which  we  have  mentioned. 
The  {ffincipal  defence  of  such  colonies,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  mother 
country  at  all,  consists  in  her  naval  superioritv ;  the  real  question  as  ref;Brds 
those  which  have  no  inherent  powers  of  resistance  being,  not  which  power 
can  first  occupy  the  disputed  ground,  but  which,  on  the  whole,  and  in  the 
end,  can  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  force  to  bear  upon  it  For  example, 
if  we  have  a  thousand  men  in  Jamaica  or  Triiudad,  it  is  probable  that  we 
may  lose  them  when  the  French  or  Americans  can  bring  2,000  or  3,000 
to  bear  on  tbem,  and  so  on. 

Colonial  garrisons  (when  not  very  large,  and  in  first-class  fortresses,) 
have  always  found  themselves  in  traps,  and  at  tbe  mercy  of  naval  expe- 
ditions. Take  the  case  of  the  Cape,  m  tbe  revolutionary  war,  when  it  had 
only  20,OO0  European  inhabitants.  For  many  years  the  Dutch  had  had  a 
large  garrison  there,  kept  up  at  great  expense,  with  a  view,  of  coui'se,  to  its 
deience  in  war.  In  1795  a  British  expedition  landed,  and  ahnost  without 
resistance,  the  garrison  laid  down  its  arms.  We  restored  the  Cape  to  tbe 
Dutch  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and,  untaught  by  experience,  they  sent 
another  garrison  there.  When  the  second  war  broke  out  the  same  thing 
happened,  and  we  got  a  second  batch  of  prisoners  of  war.  In  shorty  onr 
fieete  employed  themselves,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  in  sweeping 
np,  as  it  were,  into  a  net,  all  tbe  colonies  belonging  to  all  otb^  nations,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  making  prisoners  of  their  garrisons;  and 
there  is  hardly  a  single  instance  where  there  was  resistance  worthy  of  the 
nam&     In  the  event  of  another  ^ai',  if  we  retained  the  command  of  tile 
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sea,  we  coold  take  Java,  Martiniqne,  and  Guadalonpe,  whenever  we  tbonglit 
it  worth  while.  On  the  other  handi  we  should  lose  all  our  colonies  which 
do  not  possess  natural  and  internal  means  of  defence,  if  we  had  for  our 
antagonists  a  power,  or  a  combination  of  powers,  able  to  commaod  the  sea 
and  desiroas  of  taking  them. 

The  condition,  then,  of  a  successful  attack  on  anj  soch  colony,  would  be 
either  permanent  command  of  the  seas,  or  soch  a  temporary  command  as 
would  enable  the  enemy  to  land  an  expeditionary  force  powerful  enough  to 
conquer  the  country,  and  hold  it  agamst  any  subsequent  attacks  on  our 
part  In  neither  of  such  contingencies  would  the  present  gatTisons  be 
capable  of  defence,  especially  as,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  fortified 
places  in  these  colonies  are  so  weak  as  to  afford  them  hanlly  any  protection; 
and  accordingly,  at  every  mmoor  of  war,  there  comes  from  the  governor  (^ 
every  colony  a  cry  of  distress,  representing  his  unprotectdd  state,  and 
asking  for  reinforcements. 

It  18  true  that  these  garrisons!  though  insufficient  to  stand  regular  si^es, 
may  sometimeB  be  able  to  repel  what  are  called  "  insults,"  i.  e.  aggressions 
by  flying  squadrons  or  partisan  bands.  But  such  an  object  is  not  worth 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  permanent  garrisons  in  open  towns.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  modem  warfare  to  plunder  private  property,  and 
the  Government  propertv  at  such  places  is  hardly  ever  worth  plunderiiig. 
Indeed,  fortifications  ana  garrisons,  unless  reallv  strong,  are  more  likely  to 
do  harm  than  good,  the  towns  being  more  likelv  to  suffer  in  the  engage- 
ment  diap  if  they  were  totally  undefended.  Besides,  these  are  contingencies 
which  local  efforts  should  meet,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  general 
govehiment  has  enough  to  do  in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at 
ita  vital  points.  It  is  obviously  incapable  of  protecting  every  commercial 
harbour  and  colonial  capital.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  question  is 
one  of  comparative  advantages  and  claims.  Dedactjng  the  garrisons  of  the 
Mediterranean  stations,  and  of  the  other  colonial  possessions  which  are  simply 
military  posts,  in  1857-58,  about  27,000  regular  troops  were  employed,  and 
more  thaii  2,000,000^  of  money  was  spent  on  the  military  defence  of  the  rest 
of  the  colonies ;  and  we  cannot  out  feel  convinced  that  uiose  troops,  and  that 
money  might  be  more  usefully  employed,  indeed  more  uaefuily  for  the  colonies 
themselves,  becaase  in  a  manner  more  conducive  to  the  general  security  and 
welfare  of  the  empire.  There  are  bet^'een  four  and  five  thousand  men,  for 
example,  scattered  about,  in  detachments  of  a  few  companies  each,  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  post  in  tlie  whole  command  which  tliey 
coald  hold  for  a  week  against  a  hostile  expedition.  It  seems  to  us  clear 
that  that  namber  of  soldiers  wonld  be  for  more  serviceable  to  the  injure 
if  stationed  in  England,  and  that  the  cost  of  them,  spent  on  sailors,  woold 
contribate  more  eTOCtually  to  the  defence  of  Hie  West  Indies  themselves, 
than  the  present  arrangement. 

We  have  said  that,  so  far  as  as^tance  from  the  mother  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  chief  thing  which  most  of  oar  colonies  must  look  to  for  defence 
against  foreign  enemies  is  our  navy.  But  a  more  efficient  safognard  for 
most  of  them  Is  to  be  found  in  their  situation,  and  in  the  numbers  and 
character  of  their  population.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  [HOTinces 
of  British  America,  which  are  the  only  colomes  exposed  to  aggression  l^ 
land.  Of  these  the  whole  question  of  the  successful  defence  depends  on  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  themselves.  If  they  were  ill-affected,  or 
even  indifferent,  no  possible  mUitary  efforts  on  our  pui  could  defend  them 
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in  the  case  of  war  witli  America  On  the  other  hand  the  Americans  coold 
never  snbdue  and  retain  in  subjection  the  British  provinces,  so  long  as  the 
latter  are  determined  not  to  accept  their  dominion.  It  is  quite  tme  that  -we 
could  assist  the.  colonists  very  materially,  but  it  ia  not  necessary  to  keep  up 
garrisons  in  times  of  peace  for  that  purpose.  Ko  invasion  of  Canada  by  any 
power  but  the  Americans  is  even  conceivable ;  and  no  serioos  invasion  of 
Oanada  by  the  Americans  can  be  made  without  many  months  of  prepara- 
tion. They  have  no  machinery  or  organisation  for  sach  an  enterprise; 
'while  in  much  shorter  time  we  could  send  troops  there,  if  we  wished  it  and 
could  spare  them.  Against  incursions  by  "  filhbnsters  "  or  "  sympathisers," 
the  Canadians  ought  to  be,  and  ai-e,  quite  able  to  protect  themselves. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  no  colony  having  more  than  20,000 
Suropean  inhabitants  has  ever  been  ccmquered  by  a  foreign  enemy,  except 
in  the  single  instance  of  Canada  itself,  oi  which  the  popo^tion,  at  the  time 
of  its  conquest,  was  60,000 ;  but  which  was  in  the  singularly  unfavourable 
position  of  being  the  only  French  colony  in  -that  part  of  the  world,  and 
attacked,  therefore,  not  only  from  the  seaward,  by  a  power  superior  at  sea, 
but  by  a  warlike  population  of  British  colonists  on  its  land  irontier. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  real  and  sufficient  protection  to  the  independence 
of  our  colonies  consists,  either  first,  in  their  remote  and  insulated  positions, 
which  make  it  highly  improbable  that  any  power  coold  or  would  organize 
naval  and  military  expeditions  sufficiently  power&l  to  take  and  keep  them, 
or,  secondly,  in  local  circnmstances,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  character  and  numbers  of  the  population,  which  render  it  practically 
impossible  to  invade  and  conqner  them,  at  any  rate  beibre  asabtuice  would 
arrive  from  this  country.  The  West  Indian  Islands  come  under  the  first 
categ^y;  British  North  America  under  the  second;  Australia,  New  Zwr 
land)  Tasmania,  and  the  Cape,  under  both. 

We  have  said  enough  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  proposition  which  we 
be^an  by  laying  down,  viz.  that  it  is  not  neoessarr  or  desirable  for  the 
interests  of  the  empire  generaJly,  nor  in  reality,  of  the  colonies  themselves, 
to  undertake  their  defence  by  small  and  scattered  imperial  garrisons.  We 
now  come  to  practical  recommendations.  Two  plans  only  have  suggested 
themselves  for  obtaining  frvim  the  colonies  a  reasonable  contribution  towards 
their  military  defence.  One  is  the  extension  to  all  the  colonies  of  an 
arrangement  made  by  Lord  Grey  (uid  modified  by  Mr.  Labonchere)  with 
New  South  Wales,  V  ictoria,  and  South  Australia.  By  that  arrangement 
it  was  provided  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  maintain  in  each  of 
the  colonies  referred  to,  such  a  body  of  troops  as  it  considered  to  be,  in 
Mr.  Labouchere's  words, "  sufficient  for  imp^ial  purposes,"  and  that  the 
colonies  should  pay  for  all  military  buildings  and  other  local  defences,  as  - 
well  as  for  any  troops  beyond  the  force  above  specified,  which  they  might 
ask  for  and  obtain.  This  arrangement  has  undoubtedly  many  advantages, 
and,  as  regards  the  colonies  in  question,  it  has  been,  very  nvourable  to 
the  British  exchequer,  inasmuch  as  they  pay  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
their  military  expenses.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  recommend  it  K>r  general 
adoption,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  consider  £at  the 
basis  on  which  it  rests  is  sound.  We  think,  on  grounds  that  we  have 
already  and  fully  explaiued,  that  it  is  not  desirable  "  for  imperial  purposes," 
to  scatter  small  garrisons,  in  open  or  ill-fortified  places  all  over  the  world, 
to  which  the  system  in  question  practically  tends.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  force  decided  upon  as  "  necessary  for  imperial  pniposes "  is  four  com- 
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panies  of  infantry;  in  Victoria,  the  same  amount ;  and  in  Sonth  Anstralia 
one  companj.  Whilst  this  dispersion  is  admitted  to  be  verr  prejndidal  to 
discipline  and  organization,  ana  toinvolve  the  necessity  of  a  disproportionate 
staff,  we  believe  the  force  thns  disposed  of  is  not  so  asefiilly  employed  "  for 
imperial  purposes,"  as  it  might  be  at  home.  We  believe  impenal  interests 
to  oe  best  consulted  by  keeping  garrisons  only  in  places  which  are  calculated 
to  resist  invading  expeditions,  and  by  making  the  garrisons  in  those  places 
really  efficient  and  aaequate. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  nnderstand  how  any  anrangement  founded  on  these 
principles  could  be  nmde  equally  applicable  to  the  nuctuadng  circnmstances 
of  di^rent  periods,  especially  to  peace  and  war.  If  it  be  held,  for  example, 
.that  four  companies  are  necessary  "for  imperial  purposes"  at  Sydney,  in 
time  of  peace,  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  lareer  number  would  be  necessary 
in  time  of  threatened  war,  and  a  larger  still  in  time  of  actual  hoadlideB ;  in 
short  that  the  number  required  wotud  fluctuate  in  proportion  to  the  danger; 
while,  whenever  the  force  was  augmented  or  diminished,  a  fresh  negotiation 
woold  have  to  be  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  respective 
proportions  in  which  the  expense  should  be  defrayed. 

Thirdly,  we  dissent  from  the  argument  foonded  on  joint  interest.  .If 
England  was  considered  bound  to  contribute  towanls  tne  defence  of  her 
colonies  merely  because  she  is'  interested  in  their  defence,  it  might  fairly  he 
argued  that  the  obligation  is  reciprocal,  and  that  the  colonies,  being  dee^Jr 
interested  in  the  safety  of  England,  ought  to  contribute  systematically  and 
habitually  towards  the  defence  of  London  and  Portsmouth.  But  the  ground 
on  which  we  hold  that  England  is  bound  to  contribute  towards  the  defence 
of  her  colonies  is,  that  the  Imperial  Oovemment  has  the  control  of  peace 
and  war,  and  is  therefore  in  honour  and  duty  called  upon  to  assist  them  in 
providing  against  the  consequences  of  its  policy. 

Final^,  we  believe  that  if  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  initiative  in  the 
defence  of  our  colonies,  by  assigning  to  them  garrisons,  however  small,  those 
garrisons  will  be  taken  as  symbols  of  oar  responsibility,  and  their  presence 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  main  evil  of  the  present  system,  namely,  the 
dependence  or  the  colonies  on  the  mother  country  for  defence,  and  their 
neglect  of  local  efforts. 

Having  come  for  these  reasons  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  ^iesirable  to 
confirm  and  extend  the  arrangement  referred  to,  we  submit,  as  the  result  of 
careful  and  anxious  deliberation,  the  following  plan  for  the  consideration  of 
her  Majesty's  Government : — 

We  propose  to  divide  the  colonies  (so  called)  into  two  classes.  The  first 
class  would  consist  of  military  posts,  in  which,  for  objects  altogether  inde- 
pendent and  distinct  from  the  defence  of  the  particular  countries  in  which 
they  are  situated,  the  Imperial  Government  thinks  it  necessary  to  maintain 
garrisons — such  as  Malta,  Gibralta*",  Corfu,  Bermuda,  and  a  few  more  of 
similar  character.  So  long  as  these  posts  are  held  at  all,  they  should  be 
adequately  fortified  and  garrisoned,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  as  the  garri- 
sons of  them  are  maintdined  without  reference  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  should  be  dealt  with  exceptionally,  and  not  included  in 
any  general  scheme  of  colonial  contribution. 

The  second  class  would  comprise  all  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  that  is,  all 
^ose  where  troops  are  stationed  primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  for  the  defence 
of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  their  inhabitants.  We  [wopose  that, 
as  regards  these  colonies,  the  system  of  defence  should  be  founded  on  two 
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simple  TOrincipleg,  colonial  management,  and  joint  contribafion  at  a  tmifonn 
rate.  We  propose  that  tbe  Imperial  CrOTemment  should  call  upon  each 
colon^r  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  its  own  defences,  and  the  amount  of  its 
garrison,  and  should  offer  to  assist  it  by, bearing  a  share  (say,  half,  or  any 
other  proportion  which  may  be  fixed)  of  the  entire  cost ;  specifyinj;;  at  the 
same  dme  a  maximum  snm  beyond  which  this  country  should  not  be  called 
npcBi  to  contribate  without  a  further  agreement  It  seems  to  us  essential 
tbat  this  arrangement,  if  adopted  at  all,  should  be  uniformly  applied,  in 
other  words,  tbat  adhesion  to  it  should  be  a  tine  gtid  non  of  our  incnrring 
any  expense  in  the  defence  of  a  colony  of  the  class  now  under  consideration. 
If  it  were  adopted,  some  colonies  might  choose  to  form  a  militia  or  to  hava 
corps  enlisted  for  local  service,  like,  e.  g,,  the  "  CanatUan  Rifles."  In  these 
cases  they  would  organize  and  pay  ^eir  forces  as  they  might  think  fit,  and 
the  imperial  contribudous  wo^ld  be  paid  into  the  colonial  exchequer  without 
further  interference  than  would  be  necessary  to  satiafy  ourselTes  that  they 
-were  expended  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  Other  colonies  might 
prefer  being  garrisoned  by  troops  of  the  line,  and  paying  their  fixed  share 
of  the  entire  expense  of  such  troops.  In  these  cases  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  first  consider  whether  it  could  spare  them ;  and  would  assure 
itself  that  the  number  asked  for  was  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  not  open 
to  the  objections  which  exist  to  small  and  scattered  camsons,  and  also  that 
the  force  would  be  adequately  provided  ibr  as  regards  pay,  allowances,  and 
barracks;  and  it  would  only  send  the  troops  in  case  of  there  being  no 
objection  on  any  of  these  grounds.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  have  a 
,t  alltroo  '     " 


clear  understanding  that  all  troops  so  sent  woald  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  case  any  emergency  should  require  them  to  be 
withdrawn. 

We  find  that  a  plan  very  similar  to  this  was  propoaed  by  the  Governor 
of  New  Sonth  Wales  (Sir  W,  Denison),  and  his  responsible  advisers,  to  her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  supported  by  the  Governor,  in  an  important 
despatch,  dated  11th  August,  1856.  The  proposal  of  the  Colonial  Govem- 
ment  was,  "  That  whatever  may  be  the  mode  in  which  the  militarr  force  in 
a  colony  may  he  raised  and  oi^anized,  the  mother  country  and  tne  colony 
shall  confaribute  towards  its  expense  in  equal  proportions,  and  that  the 
Govemmeut  of  the  colony  should  have  the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
amount  of  that  force,  whether  in  peace  or  war."  It  goes  on  to  offer,  as 
part  of  the  same  arrangement,  to  bear  exclusively  the  cost  of  keeping  up  all 
fortifications,  barracks,  and  idl  military  buildings,  on  condition  tlut  tiiose 
then  existing  should  be  handed  over  to  the  colony';  thus  accepting  con- 
nderably  more  than  half  the  amiual  cost  of  the  whole  military  defonce,  and 
making  the  proportion  of  the  respective  contributions  a  varying  one.  In 
reply  to  this  despatch,  Lord  Stanley  wrote  (11th  March,  1858)  in  the 
foUowing  terms: — "This  proposal  has  the  great  merit  of  simplicity,  and  of 
being  calculated  to  dispense  with  minute  changes  of  plan,  and  to  obviate 
disputes.  But  as  it  would  seem  difficult  to  adopt  it  unless  your  further 
proposal  were  incorporated  with  it,  that  the  cofony  should  possess,  through 
the  vote  of  its  legislature,  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  amount 
of  force  which  should  be  maintained  in  it,  both  in  peace  and  war,  her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  at  present  advised,  do  not  see  in  what  manner 
the  suggestions  of  the  Colonial  Government  can  be  carried  out  without 
compromising  the  independent  action  of  the  central  ^vemment  of  the 
empire.  If  ^veiy  colony  were  to  assert  a  voice  in  this  matter,  I  do  not 
SBEQS  7.  D  D  [iTT] 
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see  in  what  maimer  the  general  defensive  Rmmgemeiita  of  the  empire  could 
be  conducted. 

"  Her  Majes^'s  fonner  advisers  therefore  came  to  the  opinion  C&om 
which,  as  hr  as  I  have  ^et  been  able  to  consider  the  aabject,  I  see  no 
reason  to  dissent),  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  not  to  alter  the  present 
system." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  entertain  the 
proposal  was  expressed  in  very  qoalified  terms,  and  that  it  rested  entirelv 
on  a  single  diffical^,  which  we  cannot  bnt  think  may  be  easily  removed. 
It  is,  that  if  each  colony  settled  the  amount  of  its  military  force,  the  general 
defensive  arrangemento  of  the  empire  might  be  interf^ed  with,  wruch  we 
understand  to  mean  that  if  a  colony  had  the  right  of  fixing  the  amooot  of 
its  garrison,  it  might  ask  for  more  troops  than  Qie  mother  country,  having 
to  consider  the  general  defence  of  the  empire,  could  spare.  It  appears  to  ns 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  retaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government  the  power  of  deciding  whether  it  could  spare  the  troops  asked 
for,  and  retiiaing  them  if  it  cooltf  not  Indeed,  such  a  power  must  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  any  arrangement,  including  that  made  by  Lord  Grrey 
with  the  Australian  colonies ;  and  under  the  one  which  we  propose  it  woukl 
involve  no  hardship  on  the  colony,  which  would  only  pay  its  snare  of  tnain- 
taining  the  troops  which  it  actually  got.  India,  wnidi  pays  for  all  the 
troops  we  send  her,  only  gets  those  which  we  can  spare,  and  so  it  most  be 
with  every  part  of  the  empire.  But,  in  feet,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
difficulty  would  never  arise.  If  the  colonies  paid  half,  or  any  large  }»o- 
portjon,  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  force  we  sent  them,  they  would,  in  almost 
«very  case,  reduce  that  force  fer  below  what  we  now  maintain  tbere>  and 
trust  to  local  efforts  for  defence. 

There  is  one  objection  which  is  likely  to  be  urged  against  our  plan,  which 
we  think  it  better  to  Dotice  by  anticipation.  We  mean  an  oojectton  to 
laying  down  a  uniform  rate  of  joint  contribution.  It  may  possibly  be  said 
that  one  colony  is  more  exposed  to  foreign  aggression,  or  less  able,  through 
poverty,  or  the  nature  of  its  population,  to  provide  agunst  it,  than  another, 
and  tliat  we  ought  to  apportion  our  aid  to  the  wants  of  each,  not  to  the 
amount  of  its  own  efforts.  The  objection  in  qnestioa  is  founded  on  a 
different  view  of  the  natore  and  ground  of  the  obligations  of  the  mother 
country  from  that  which  we  entertain  and  have  endeavoured  to  express. 
We  consider  those  obligations  to  be  founded  on  the  peculiar  relation 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  by  which  the  exclusive 
control  over  peace  and  war  is  vested  in  the  former,  and  that  relation,  it  is 
needless  to  observe,  is  uniform  and  common  to  every  colony  in  the  empire; 
bat  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  possibility  that  we  should  equalise  the 
natural  advantages  and  disadvantages,  whether  in  relation  to  military  or 
dvil  afbirs  of  the  different  colonies  respectively.  Just  as  the  richer  and 
more  fevonrably  circumstanced  among  them  are  able  to  have  more  expenstre 
and  complete  systems  of  civil  administration,  more  highly  paid  facers, 
better  schools,  hospitals,  and  gaols,  so  it  is  natural  and  inevitable  that  they 
should  have,  if  they  please*  more  effective  and  costly  defences.  Poor 
nations,  like  poor  individuals,  must  be  content  to  be  less  well  off  than  rich 
ones ;  and,  as  regards  the  particular  disadvantage  now  in  question,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  the  poorer  the  colony,  the  less  is  the  temptation  to  attack 
it.  Practically,  too,  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  respective  needs  and 
resonrces  of  emoiiies  would  be  so  great,  that  any  syston  of  defence  founded 
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on  such  estimate  would  lead  to  as  mncli  iDJaBtice,  disconteet,  and  nnsettle- 
ment  as  that  oQder  which  we  now  Buffer;  while  the  plan  of  apportjoning 
our  contributions  to  local  efforts  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  effect  oup 
main  and  primarj  object,  the  encouraeement  of  the  latter. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  t«y,  that  while  persuaded  of  the  feasibility  as  wall 
as  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  which  we  recommend,  we  are  not  insensible 
of  the  difficultiee  which  her  Majesty's  Government  will  meet  with  in 
applying  it.  Nor  do  we  for  a  moment  sappose  that  it  can  be  brooght  into 
nil  operation  at  once  by  a  circular  deapatcn  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
iier  Majesty's  troops.  K  it  be  adopted  at  all,  it  should  be  carried  out  with 
nndfiviating  impartiality  and  firmness,  and  the  colonies  should  be  made  to 
tinderstana  from  the  first  that  the  decision  of  the  Government  on  the  subject 
is  final  and  irreversible.  But  it  ahonld  also  be  carried  out  considerately 
and  with  caution;  the  colonies  will  require  time  to  oi^nize  systems  <» 
local  self-defence,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  ^ould  not  be  deprived  of  tiie 
protection  to  which  we  have  accustomed  them,  if  it  be  clear  that  they  have 
bond  fide  accepted  the  arrangement  propoBed*  and  are  preparing  to  act  upon 
iL  we  venture  farther  to  surest  that  it  would  be  wise  andjnst  to  show 
the  ttbnost  liberality  to  them  in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
For  example,  the  Imperial  Government  possesses  in  every  colony  con- 
wderable  and  often  very  valuable  property,  which  has  been  acquired  and 
retained  for  tihe  purposes  of  defence ;  when  the  responRibility  of  that  defence 
is  transferred  to  the  colonies,  it  is  clearly  right  that  the  property  ahonld  be 
transferred  to  them  also.  The  same  course  might  be  pnrsned  (though  on 
different  grounds)  with  respect  to  the  armament  of  forts  and  batteries,  and 
even  to  this  stores  which  might  happen  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  appropriated 
to  local  purposes.  In  short,  every  possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  let  the 
colonies  see  that  the  course  decided  upon  is  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  per- 
manent advantage  of  themselves  as  well  as  of  the  mother  country,  and  that 
there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  drive  what  is  called  a  hard 
bargain  with  them.  In  conclusion,  the  principal  advantages  of  the  plan 
which  we  recomm^id  are  as  follow : — It  would  involve  a  great  saving  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  not  only  through  the  direct  contnbution  of  the 
colonies,  but  also,  as  above  intimated,  by  the  general  reduction  of  colonial 
garrisons  which  would  inevitably  follow.  At  the  same  time  no  inordinate 
burden  would  be  imposed  upon  the  colonies,  seeing  that  it  would  rest  with 
themselves  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  respective  armaments.  It 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  peace  and  war ;  a  colony,  finding  itself 
exposed  to  danger,  would  increase  its  military  force,  either  by  asking  us  for 
more  troops,  or  by  local  measnres  of  defence,  of  which  the  mother  country 
wonld  beur  its  fixed  share  of  tJie  expense.  It  would  stimulate  the  patriotism, 
self-reliMice,  and  military  spirit  ot  the  colonists,  by  throwing  on  them  the 
resptmsibili^  of  directing  tteir  own  military  affairs.  Above  all,  it  would 
convey,  in  the  most  marked  and  emphatic  way,  the  determination  of  the 
mother  country,  that  the  colonies  shonld  be  governed  throngh  and  for  their 
own  people.  It  would  show  tfiat  we  rely  on  their  loyalty  and  attachmrait, 
and  on  nothing  else;  that  we  have  no  wish  to  preserve  our  connection  with 
them  by  force ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  regard  not  only  with  jealousy,  but 
with  sympathy  and  pride,  the  growth  of  their  military  strength,  and  the 
cultivation  of  that  martial  8pu^t  which  is  their  best  defence.  It  ia  in  this 
point  of  view  particularly  tnat  we  consider  the  question,  whether,  in  the 
organization  of  colonial  defences,  the  mother  countay  or  the  colonies  shotud 
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take  the  inituttve  (tlutt  ia,  whether  we  should  defend  'fhem  with  thar 
•ssistaiice,  or  they  defend  themselves  with  oars),  to  be  of  the  atmott 
importance ;  to  depend,  in  fact,  upon  whether  one  or  other  of  two  op^tosite 
views  of  colonial  policy  be  deliberately  adopted;  and  we  emphatically 
repeat,  that  it  is  mainly  with  reference  to  these  fondameotal  principles,  and 
not  to  a  calculation  of  now  mnch  money  we  can  obtain  from  the  colonies,  or 
save  to  Qreat  Britain,  that  we  recommend  the  plan  proposed  and  explained 
in  this  report 

This  report  was  sipied  by  Mr.  George  A.  Hamilton  for  the  Treanuy, 
and  Mr.  Godley,  of  the  War  OfSce.  Mr.  Elliot,  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
however,  dissented.  He  agreed  in  the  first  proposition,  that  we  cannot 
expect  our  colonial  poasessions  to  be  made  defensible  at  all  points  and  at  all 
times.  The  second,  which  states  that  a  few  posts  especially  valuable  fbr 
imperial  purposes,  should  be  dealt  with  exceptionally,  and  not  included  m 
any  scheme  of  colonial  contribution,  seemed  to  Ab*.  Elliot  objectionable. 
These  colonies  paid,  in  18S7,  the  sum  of  152,4192.,  and  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  out  of  place  that  they  should  contribute  a  moderate  quota  towards  tiie 
expense  of  troops,  which  are  indispensable  to  their  internal  secori^. 
From  the  third  proposition,  that  the  whole  remaindar  of  onr  colonies, 
without  distinction  or  exception,  ought  to  pay  one  uniform  proportion  of 
their  military  expendituro,  Mr.  Elliot  wholly  aissentcd. 

He  divided  the  colonies  into  the  following  classes: — Ist  Great  and 
unmixed  European  communitieB,  such  as  those  in  British  North  America 
and  in  Australia.  2ad.  European  commnnities  which  are  large  and 
thriving,  but  in  contact  with  powerful  and  warlike  natives,  such  as  the 
colonies  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3rd.  Limited 
Qumbers  of  European  planters  and  settlers  situated  in  the  midst  of  laige 
coloured  populations,  such  as  the  West  Indies  and  the  Eastern  colonies. 
4tli.  Mere  l^dfula  of  white  functionaries  and  merchants  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  overwhelming  numbers  of  black  races,  both  subject  and  inde- 
pendent, such  OA  the  colonies  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  EUiot  concluded  as  follows : — First,  that  in  British  North  America  and 
Australia,  being  the  chief  assemblages  of  European  communities,  a  general 
and  intelligible  principle  about  mibtary  expenditure  is  already  established. 
Secondly,  that  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  the  colonies 
can  neitner  pay  towards  the  cost  of  troops,  nor  yet  exist  without  them,  and 
hence,  that  if  such  possessions  are  to  be  maintained  at  all,  the  only  question 
for  government  most  be  what  is  the  smallest  force  which  will  answer  its 
purpose.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  quite  fair  that  the  richer  tropical  settiements 
should  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  their  garrisons,  but  that  Ceylon 
and  MauritiuB  are  for  the  jnresent  the  only  colonies  which  come  within  this 
cat^^ry,  and  that  both  of  these  may  perhaps,  if  it  is  thought  of  importance, 
be  treated  alike.  Fourthly,  that  the  most  difficult  qnestions  must  arise 
with  regard  to  large  European  settiements  in  contact  with  warlike  neigh- 
bours,-such  as  New  Zeakod  and  the  Cape,  but  that  each  of  these  again 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  its  own  conditions. 
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jimount  of  all  Stimt  paid  to  Hindoo  or  Mahometan  Shrinet,  or  in  aim  way  in 
honour  or  support  of  the  Religion  or  ofRel^ioiu  InitituUona  of  the  iVattM 
ItJiabitantt  of  India,  tchich  were  coUeeted  or  dieburied  by  the  agena/  of  the 
Eatt  India  Vompan^e  Servanta  during  the  year  1657.  (Sir Harry  Verney.) 
30ih  January,  1860.     (31.) 

Thi  aUowaaces  or  grants  in  snppcot  of  native  religions  inatitiations  may  be 
daaaified  aa  follow:— 

Ist.  Land  or  money  endowments,  or  allowwices  in  kind  administered  by 
or  nnder  the  direction  of  officers  of  C^Temment  in  their  capaci^  of  locM 


Snd.  Grants  in  lieu  of  land  resnmed  or  of  cesses  abolisbed. 

3nL  Grants,  whether  in  land  or  money,  annexed  to  the  zemindars'  tahood, 
cash  payments  being  made  by  Government. 

4ta.  Besides  these  sources  of  income,  it  is  well  known  that  Hindoo  and 
Mahometan  shrines  throaghout  the  conntry  are  extensively,  if  not  mainly, 
anpported  by  rent-free  lands  annexed  to  them.  Under  the  resnmption  rules 
of  August,  1840,  lands,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  consecutively 
applied  to  relijeions  or  (^aritable  purposes,  are  declared  not  to  be  liable  to 
resnmption.  Similarly  lands  utuatea  in  estates  purchased  on  behalf  of 
Government,  where  less  than  10  beeghas  in  extent,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  are  declared  to  be  exempt  from  assess- 
ment 

5th.  Althongh  exemption  from  resamption  or  assessment,  solely  on  the 
frround  of  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  to  religions  or  charitable 
objects,  is  tantamount  to  a  direct  provision  in  support  of  the  institutions 
represented  by  the  amount  of  rental  which  would  have  accrued  to  the 
State  if  the  lands  had  been  resumed  on  general  grounds,  yet  as  the  Govern- 
ment chose  to  waive  its  right,  and  no  interference  is  exercised  on  the  part 
of  its  officers  in  the  management  of  Uiese  endowments,  the  Board  have  not 
considered  such  cases  to  fall  within  the  requisition  of  Parliament  Only 
two  cases  of  this  nature  find  &  place  in  the  statement  now  submitted,  frvm 
the  circumstance  of  the  endowments  having  come  under  the  care  of  local 
agents,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  regulation  xiz.  of  1-810. 
Several  hundred  similar  endowments  continue  to  he  administered  by  the 
natives  themselves  without  the  intervention  of  the  officers  of  Government 

In  the  Government  of  Bengal,  a  large  number  of  native  religtous  insti- 
tutions are  supported;  some  by  allowances  for  the  support  of  shrines 
arising  from  hraeditary  grants  made  before  the  East  India  Company's 
accession;  and  some  origmally  granted  by  former  princes  payable  from 
the  collection  of  the  Pergunnah.  The  grant  to  Juggnmath  amoonting  to 
A80^  8«.  arose  as  follows: — 

Frevions  to  the  enactment  of  Act  x.  oS  1840,  the  expenses  of  this  temple, 
averaging  about  53,000  rupees  per  annum,  were  paid  by  Government,  who 
levied  a  tax  on  pilgrims,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  former  endowments 
of  the  temple,  wh£b  bad  gradually  been  resumed  soon  afW  the  conqoeat 
of  the  province  of  Orissa,  m  1803.  By  the  Act  in  question  the  pilgrim-tax 
was  abolished,  and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  temple  made  over 
to  the  Hajah  of  Khoordah,  the  annual  payments  being  continued  as  before. , 
In  1843  ihe  estate  of  Sataeshagaree  Mehal,  yielding  an  annual  revenue 
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of  17,420  rupees,  the  last  remuning  portion  of  the  landed  endowments  at 
the  time  of  the  acqaiBiti<m  of  the  provmce,  was  made  over  to  the  Rajah,  as 
aaperintendent  of  the  temple,  and  the  annual  money  payment  was  uience- 
forth  reduced  to  Rs.  35,738  7  6.  In  1845,  on  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  payments,  it  was  found  that  23,321  rupees  represented  partly  certain 
asaigmnents  of  revenue  granted  by  former  rajahs  of  Berar,  and  therefore 
constituting  an  endowment,  and  partly  certain  sayer  duties  formerly 
collected  on  behalf  of  the  temple,  on  account  of  whidt  compensatioD  was 
■due  in  the  same  way  to  the  otner  landholders  of  the  province,  while  the 
balance  was  merely  a  donation  which  the  Government  was  not  bonnd  to 
continue,  especially  as  the  pilgrim-tax  bad  been  abolished.  It  was  tberefore 
-decided  that  the  annual  payment  should  be  reduced  to  23,321  rupees.  Ib 
]  856,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  superintendent,  it  was  found  necessaiy 
for  tlie  protecti<»of  the  pilgrims  to  appoint  a  police  establishment,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  6,804  rupees,  which,  beine  deducted  from  the  annual 
payment,  left  16,517  rupees.  From  1st  September,  1857,  this  latter 
amount  has  been  commoted  to  a  grtuit  instead,  yielding  a  yeariy  net  rental 
of  Ks.  16,627  4  10},  the  excess  of  Rs.  310  4  10|  being  granted  in  con- 
sideration of  the  expenses  of  collection  and  of  possible  losses  from 
inundation.  The  amowit  here  shown  is  the  portion  still  paid  on  account  of 
the  police  establishment.  A  large  part  of  this  sum,  however,  is  to  be  com- 
nntod  into  land,  the  police  being  reduced  to  a  body  sufficient  to  preserve 
erder  outside  the  temple,  the  rajah  being  made  responsible  for  the  preser- 
viUion  of  order  in  the  interior,  wbere  the  interference  of  the  police  is  not 
to  be  exercised,  except  on  the  occurrence  of  a  special  emergency  calling  for 
«nch  interfo^nce. 

A  grant  of  3851.  123.  was  given  Sxr  the  support  of  a  collie  fin-  the 
study  of  the  Koran,  the  Persian,  and  other  lai^ages.  A  grant  of  650^ 
for  the  support  of  an  idol  at  Jessore,  being  an  endowment  created  by 
Kishen  Doss  Brijobasse.  The  sum  of  266L  was  granted  for  celebrating 
the  Mdiurmm  festival  in  the  Dnilan.  In  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
ffrants  were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Musjid  at  Moozufiumoggur, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  and  alms  given  to  mendicants  in  Meemtr 
ibr  the  mainteaumce  of  a  Himloo  temple  dedicated  to  Thakoor  Mudeen 
Oopal,  and  for  the  support  of  many  temples  in  the  Agra  division.  Alao  a 
sum  for  administering  prayer  at  the  Eedgah ;  also  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  high  priest  and  assistants,  who  have  charge  of  the  tomb,  ke^  it  in  repair, 
perform  daily  worship,  and  celebrate  prescribed  feativals.  The  whole  sam 
annually  paid  in  pensions,  or  assignment  in  local  currency,  or  of  proceeds 
when  the  endowment  is  in  land,  was,  in  Bengal,  23,O00t. ;  in  tlie  North- 
Westem  Provinces,  1,500£.  In  Fort  St  GeOTge,  the  sum  was  47,439^^; 
of  which,  45,300/.  for  Hindoo  pagodas,  &c,  and  2,100/.  for  Mahometan 
mooquea.  In  Bombay  the  sum  was  16,230^  The  Ciovemment  of  Bombay 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  servants  of  Government  are  in  no  case 
agents  in  the  disbursement  of  the  sums  paid  to  temples  or  other  religious 
institutions.  They  disburse  the  money  from  the  public  treasury,  just  as 
they  would  disburse  any  other  money  received  fay  the  State,  but  they  pay 
it  either  te  committees  composed  of  natives,  not  Government  seivants,  <ir 
to  other  individuals  connected  witJi  the  temples.  The  servants  of  Govern- 
ment in  no  way  interfore  with  the  details  of  the  appropriation  of  the  money 
after  it  leaves  the  Government  treasury.  The  Chief  Comroiasioner  of 
the  Pnnjaab  reported  the  few  cases  in  which  grants  were  made.     In  the 
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Ci»-Satlej  States  diTigion,  there  was  only  one  caae  at  all  ^proHching  tlie 
character  described  id  the  order.  At  a  shrine  ia  a  village  named  Sadhoma, 
in  conaeqaence  of  dispates  among  the  attendants  at  the  shrine,  the  deputy 
commissioner  assumed'  direct  control  of  the  institution  and  its  proceeds,  viz. 
teligions  offerings  and  other  incomes  pending  adjudication  of  the  dispntA 
That  dispute  liad  since  been  settled,  and  the  interference  has  ceased.  Id 
the  Mooluu  Division  about  30^  per  annnm  were  paid;  in  Delhi,  120^  In 
Oudh,  the  only  grant  made  is  10,000  rupees  per  annum  to  the  Wh  priest* 
Mo(;jteehad-ool-asir,  and  his  fbllowera.  The  pensions  sanctjoned  in  1857 
upon  grounds  of  public  policy  amounted  to  about  ISOL  a  month.  The 
Eeudent  of  Hyderabad  reported  that  the  sum  of  4,0002.  is  paid  to  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  shrines  from  the  revenues  of  the  Hyderabad  assigned 
territories.  In  Nagpore,  the  sum  disbursed  for  such  purposes  is  1,700C  In 
Uysore,  no  fewer  than  12,757  davosthanums  and  taatU  were  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  alienated  revenues  or  direct  disbursements  <^  tlie 
State.  The  \niole  amount  disbursed  on  accoont  of  the  Hindoo  shrines 
was,  in  1856-7,  18,2702.,  and  of  the  Mussulman,  570/. 


BAST  INDIA  HINDOO  TEMPLES. 


Gtpiet  of  any  Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Repeal  ^  the  Regvlation 
XIX.  of  1810  of  the  Bengal  Code,  and  the  Regulation  VII.  of  1817  ^the 
Madnu  Code,  relative  to  Hindoo  Temples,  (Mr.  Eonofurd.)  11th  May, 
1860. 

Or  the  15th  March,  1860,  the  Oovemment  of  India  communicated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  their  desire  to  bring  in  a  bill  tor  the 
repeal  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  r^nlations,  nnder  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  endowments  for  the  support  of  mosques  and  temples 
was  vested  in  the  revenue  ofScers  of  Crovemment.  The  proposal  was, 
that  when  an  endowment  consists  of  an  annui^  payable  bv  Govem- 
meni,  it  should  be  converted  into  Government  stocK  of  a  Bpecial  sort,  pro- 
dodiig  the  same  annual  sum  as  the  annnity,  and  not  transferable ;  and  also, 
that  when  the  endowment  consisted  of  land,  the  sale  of  the  land  shoold  be 
authorized,  the  proceeds  being  invested  in  the  same  description  of  stock.  In 
submitting  this  proposal  for  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  Ch>vem- 
BMnt,  the  Government  of  India  remarked  that  the  plan  did  not  appear  to 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  objection  to  direct  money  payments  to  these  institu- 
tions by  ^e  officers  of  Government,  which  has  been  so  frequently  urged  by 
many  whose  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  are  entitled  to  respect. 

If  it  was  proposed  simply  to  hand  over  to  the  trustee  or  manager  of  the 
day  a  coital  sum  representing  the  annual  payment  heretofore  made, 
leaving  it  to  him  either  to  invest  the  same  in  the  general  public  stock,  or 
otherwise  to  deal  with  it  according  to  his  discretion,  the  disconnection  of  the 
Government  from  all  future  concern  with  the  instltntion  would,  doubtless, 
be  real  and  complete.  But  if,  while  divesting  itself  of  that  direct  and  close 
connection  which  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  periodical  application  of  the 
manager  of  such  an  institution  to  the  public  treasnry  for  payment  of  the 
endowment,  it  is  at  the  aame  time  incumbent  on  the  Government  to  provide 
Buch  protection  to  the  endowment  as  shall  prevent  its  pennanent  misi^ro- 
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priatioD,  by  fruad  or  otherwise,  it  t^peared  to  them  that  the  two  oonditioDs 
can  in  no  way  be  bo  well  combined  aa  b j  a  transfer  of  land,  which,  thoneh 
not  saleable,  is  placed  under  ihe  entire  and  exclusive  management  of  tne 
tmatee  or  superintendent  of  the  endowment,  subject  onlr,  in  respect  as 
weU  of  the  management  as  of  the  manner  of  appropriating  the  rerennes 
derived  therefrom,  to  the  control  of  the  civil  courts,  upon  complaint  being 
m^ferred  to  those  courts  in  usual  course  of  law.  The  alternative  sni^ested 
by  Mr.  Grant,  of  creating  a  special  Government  security,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  be  payable  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  trustee  for  the  time 
being  of  the  institution  named  in  the  security,  the  stock,  moreover,  beinc 
neither  transferable  nor  redeeroaUe,  except  under  the  order  of  a  conrt  i^ 
law,  will,  even  though  the  efecntive  officers  of  Gx>vemment  shall  have  no 
concern  with  the  appropriation  of  the  annual  proceeds,  have  an  appearance 
of  connecting  such  institutions  with  the  State  by  a  closer  and  more  con- 
spicuous tie  than  is  the  case  when  land  is  assigned,  from  which  the  trustee  of 
the  institution  is  left  by  his  own  management  to  realize  whatever  proceeds 
it  may  be  capable  of  yielding. 

In  the  one  case  the  State  certainly  becomes  a  party  to  a  direct  undertaking 
to  pay  to  the  institution  a  given  annnal  sum  fi^m  the  public  revenues,  while 
in  the  other  it  alienates,  once  for  all,  in  favour  of  Uie  institution,  proper^, 
from  which  it  ia  estimated  that  the  trustees  will  be  able  themselves  to  obtain 
the  same  or  about  the  same  income  as  has  been  previously  paid  to  them 
annually  by  Government 

On  the  7th  May,  1859,  the  Secretary  to  the  Clovemment  of  India  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  asking  the  ojnnion  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  as  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  due  protection  for 
the  endowments,  the  superintendence  of  which  is  vested  in  the  revenue 
authorities  in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of  the  Bengal  Regulation  XIX.  of 
1810.  And  in  answer  to  this,  Mr.  Lnshington,  the  secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  stated  the  opinion  of  the  Lientenanb-Govemor  as 
follows : — 

Wherever  the  property  constituting  an  endowment  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  trustee,  nothing  more  seems  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  requi- 
site than  to  subject  by  law  such  trustee  to  the  orders  of  the  zillah  court  of 
the  dbtrict  in  which  the  institution  endowed  is ;  enabling  any  one  to  move 
the  court  in  the  matter,  whenever  he  thinks  the  interference  of  the  court 
necessary  in  justice  to  the  objects  of  the  institution ;  and  making  proper 
piovtsion  for  the  cost  of  such  motion,  and  of  any  subsequent  action  it  may 
mvolve,  wherever  the  property  is  not  in  the  hands  of  a  private  trustee ; 
nothing  more  also  seems  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  requisite  than  to 
anthonze  by  law  the  Government  or  the  public  officers  in  whose  hands  the 
proper^  may  be,  to  ^ply  to  the  zillah  conrt  of  the  district  in  which  the 
institution  is  for  the  appointment  of  some  private  person  as  trustee,  who 
will  be  snbject  to  the  order  of  the  court  like  any  other  private  trustee.  On 
the  death  of  a  tmatee,  the  court  will  appoint  a  successor,  on  the  motion  of 
any  one  interested.  Where  the  endowment  consists  of  an  annuity  payable 
by  Government,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  of  opinion  that  the  best  course 
wilt  be  to  convert  the  annuity  into  Government  paper  of  a  special  sort, 
producing  the  same  annual  sum  as  the  annuity ;  whereof  the  interest  only 
should  be  payable  on  the  trustee's  receipt;  the  paper  itself  not  being  trans- 
ferable. Whenever  the  principal  sum  may  be  required,  the  paper,  on  an 
order  of  conrt  to  this  eflwt  being  obtained,  might  be  redeemed  by  Govem- 
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ment ;  and  iucfa  paper  might,  the  Lieutenant-GoTernor  prestunes,  unob- 
jectionably  be  ordered,  if  such  a  measure  should  seed  advisable,  to  be 
deposited  in  court.  There  are  objections  to  lands  being  held  in  mortmain ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  unobjectionable  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  lands  forming  endowments,  the  proceeds  being  vested  in  paper 
as  above  described.  The  Lieutenant-Oovemor  recommended  the  passing 
of  a  law  of  this  nature,  and  he  submitted  for  consideration  the  sketch  of  a 
law  to  this  eSect  proposed  by  the  Legislative  Councillor  for  Bengal. 

On  the  15th  Marcn,  1860,  the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India  communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  that 
the  President  in  Council  approved  generally  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  that  he  would  take  immediate  steps  to 
introduce  a  bill  into  the  Legialatire  Cbnncil,  which,  while  it  would  repeal 
the  Bengal  RemilatiQn  XIX.  of  1810,  and  the  corresponding  enactment  of 
the  Madras  code,  will  make  provision  for  an  appeal  to  the  CQurts  of  law  in 
cases  of  disputes  or  malversation  in  connection  with  the  endowments  to 
which  those  laws  relate. 


EAST  INDIA  (HABEAS). 


Com  of  iht  Report  of  the  Gentlemen  appointed  by  Sir  Charlet  Trevetyan, 
Governor  of  itadrae,  to  prepare  a  Scheme  for  the  Amalgamation  of  the 
Supreme  and  the  Sudder  Courte.  (Mr.  Vansittart)  27th  March,  1860. 
(199.) 

The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Morehead,  chief  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Sudder  and  Foajdaree  Adawlut;  T.  L.  Strange,  Esq.,  puisne 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Sudder  and  Foujdaree  Adawlut ;  T.  Sydney 
Smith,  Esq.,  advocate-general;  and  J.  B.  Norton,  Esq.,  barrister.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioners  dwelt,  firsts  on  the  ^vils  inherent  in  the 
present  system  of  judicature.  These  are,  first,  that  the  special  training 
of  the  judges,  both  European  and  native,  in  the  sudder  conrt  is  wholly 
insufficient;  and  there  has  hitherto  been  do  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  judicial  and  all  other  departments  of  the  public  service,  an 
evil  siggravated  by  the  want  of  an  efficient  bar  in  the  interior.  The 
fearfulprevalence  of  peijnry  is  another  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which 
jadicial  fuQCtlonaries  have  to  contend,  and  the  remedy  by  indictment  is 
quite  inoperative.  Forgery  is  another  gigantic  evil.  The  production  by 
each  of  the  partjes  to  a  suit  of  documents  equally  genuine  in  appearance, 
parporting  to  be  the  product  of  the  saipe  person,  but  conveying  rights 
pertectly  ant^nistic,  is  of  daily  occarrenc&  The  excessive  latitude  of 
app^  IS  another  great  eviL 

The  Commissioners  admitted  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  render  all 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  whether  British  or  Asiatic,  amenable  to  the  same 
tribanals,  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  propose  any  alteration  on  thb 
nilnect.  The  local  courts  on  the  coast  must  be  invested  with  Admiralty 
jurisdictioD.  An  insolvency  jurisdictioD  should  be  given  to  the  courts  of 
the  intmor.  The  multipliatv  of  iiuufficiently  paid  ministerial  servants  in 
the  courts  of  the  interior  is  the  cause  of  many  malpractices  which  are  the 
natural  result  of  such  a  system.  In  the  supreme  court  the  evils  obserr- 
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able  are  of  a  different  character.  The  m^tenance  of  forms  of  acdon  and 
the  other  niceties  of  special  pleading  are  very  undesirable.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  common  law,  equity,  admiralty,  and  ecclesiaatical  sides  of 
the  court,  and  the  procedure  therein,  should  be  abolished,  and  one  simple 
procedure  should  be  made  for  all.  A  public  prosecutor  should  be  appointed. 
This  expense  and  delay  of  the  Master's  ofKce  are  universally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  supreme  court.  The  evils  experienced  are 
great,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  scheme  absolutely  perfect 
As  to  remedies,  the  first  step  is  to  constmct  a  high  court  overseemg  all 
other  courts  in  the  country.  It  shonld  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
supreme  and  endder  courts,  and  by  erecting  an  appellate  court  for  the 
whole  presidency.  The  court  should  be  erected  by  royal  charter,  and 
the  commission  of  the  judges  should  be  &om  the  Crown,  and  be  "during 
pleasure." 

This  court  should  be  composed  of  six  judges,  of  whom  three  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  selected  from  the  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch 
bars,  and  three  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  distinction 
between  attomev  and  barrister  should  he  preserved  by  the  practi- 
tioners before  the  high  court  as  heretofore.  The  court  should  have 
the  same  power  in  matters  of  revenne  within  the  local  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion as  is  now  exercised  by  the  courts  in  the  interior.  The  limits  of  500 
rupees  should  be  fixed  as  the  minimum  amount  in  question  relating  to 
personal  property  to  be  brought  before  the  high  court,  but  that  should  not 
apply  to  actions  for  real  property.  In  place  of  the  present  moonsi^'  courts, 
there  should  be  constructed  courts  called  district  courts,  composed  of  two 
judges,  to  be  called  Brat  and  second  judges,  who  shall,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  of  different  creeds,  and,  where  both  are  natives,  of  at  least  different  castes. 
The  first  and  second  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  zillah  courts  within  whose 
jurisdiction  such  courts  are  situated ;  the  power  of  suspending  and  removing 
or  dismissing  them  to  be  vested  in  the  hign  court,  or  any  two  or  more  judges 
thereof,  and  to  be  selected  from  members  of  the  uncovenanted  civil  service 
who  shall  have  passed  according  to  the  highest  standard  of  the  examination 
rules  for  the  juaicial  branch  of  that  service,  and  from  vakeels  of  the  zillah 
courts  who  have  practised  at  the  bar  of  the  zillah  courts.  Such  courts 
should  have  jurisdiction  in  suite  of  all  descriptions  where  the  subject-matter 
does  not  exceed  600  rupees  iq  value  in  the  case  of  personal  prop^ty,  and  in 
the  case  of  real  property  in  suits  of  the  total  value  of  500  rupees,  or  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  50  rupees ;  and  provided  that  both  the  judges 
agree  in  opinion,  there  should  be  no  appeal  in  any  suit  for  persondty  the 
value  whereof  does  not  exceed  100  rupees.  When  the  judges  differ  in 
opinion,  the  judgment  of  the  first  judge  should  be  the  judgment  of  the  court; 
provided  always,  that  when  they- differ  on  a  point  of  law,  they  should  refer 
such  point  to  the  high  court  in  the  manner  nereinafler  provided,  and  pro- 
ceed as  there  laid  down.  When  the  judges  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  facts, 
in  cases  of  personalty  the  value  whereof  exceeds  100  rupees,  and  in  all  suits 
for  real  property,  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  zillah  court,  as  also 
upon  all  points  of  law  not  referred  to  the  high  court  in  the  manner  hwein- 
before  provided. 


In  place  of  the  present  zillah  courts,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  courts  retein- 
ing  the  name  of  zillah  courts,  but  to  be  composed  of  three  judges,  to  be 
caEed  first,  second,  and  third  judges,  with  original  jurisdiction  over  suits  of 

a.     These  com 
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any  description,  and  to  any  amount  above  500  rupees.     These  courts 
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should  be  of  two  classes,  namely,  first  and  second  class  courts,  leaving  it  to 
the  Governor  in  Council  to  determine  to  whicli  zillahs  firstH^lass  courts 
should  be  allotted,  and  to  which  courts  of  the'  second  class,  with  power  of 
altering  the  distribution  as  occasion  shall  arise.  Two  of  such  judges  should 
constitute  a  court,  and  only  when  they  differ  in  opinion  it  should  be  requisite 
to  call  in  the  third  judge,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  should  be  the  jud^ 
ment  of  the  court.  One  judge  shall  thus  be  lefl  available  to  dispose  of  the 
criminal  business  of  the  ziUah  court.  In  appeal  cases  the  court  so  composed 
should  have  the  power  of  final  decision.  There  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  high 
court  on  the  merits  in  all  suits  exceeding  in  amount  1,000  rupees,  and  m 
cases  of  real  property  where  the  total  value  exceeds  500  rupees,  or  of  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  50  rupees ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  high  court  on 
points  of  law  only,  not  previously  decided  by  the  high  court  as  hereinafter 
provided,  in  all  original  suits  below  that  amount.  Whenever  the  judges  of 
either  the  zillah  or  district  courts  differ  on  a  point  of  law,  the  point  in 
qnestion  to  be  submitted  by  them,  by  letter,  to  the  registrar  of  the  high 
court,  and  notice  should  be  given  to  the  parties  that  such  refer^ce  has 
been  made,  that  if  they  see  fit  they  may  adopt  the  necessary  steps  for 
having  the  point  of  law  thus  referred  argued  by  counsel  before  the  judges 
of  the  high  court.  On  the  decision  of  the  high  court  being  received,  ate 
judges  of  the  lower  court,  so  far  as  respects  the  law  of  the  case,  should  pass 
judgment  in  accordance  with  it,  which  judgment  should  be  final  The  lirst 
and  second  judges  of  the  first-class  courts,  and  the  first  judges  of  the  second- 
class  courts,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  &om  the  cove- 
nanted  civil  service,  and  &om  members  of  the  home  bars  who  shall  have 
practised  at  the  bar  of  the  high  court  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and 
have  passed  the  examination  laid  down  for  assistant  collectors  in  one 
vernacular  language  according  to  the  second  standard.  The  third  judges 
of  the  first-class  courts,  and  the  second  and  third  judges  of  the  second- 
class  conrts,  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  from 
members  of  the  uncovenanted  civil  service,  who  shall  have  served  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  in  the  capacity  either  of  registrar  of  a 
second-class  zillah  court,  or  of  judge  of  a  district  coort,  or  partly  in  one 
capacity  and  partly  in  the  other ;  and  &om  advocates  of  the  local  bar,  called 
by  the  high  court,  who  shall  have  practised  at  that  bar  for  not  less  than 
eight  years,  and  shall  have  passed  such  examination  as  aforesaid  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  zillah  to  which  they  are  to  be  appointed.  The  present 
principal  audder  ameens  should  be  eligible  as  third  judges  of  the  first-class 
courts,  and  as  second  and  third  judges  of  the  second-class  courts.  In  every 
district  there  should  be  as  strong  an  appellate  court  as  possible,  and  this 
end  is  better  attained  by  the  union  of  three  judges.  The  zillah  courts 
should  be  empowered  to  admit  candidates  to  practise  as  vakeels  in  their 
courts,  who  may  have  passed  according  to  the  first  standard  of  the  examina- 
tion rules  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  uncovenanted  civil  service. 

The  office  of  registrar  of  the  zOlah  courts  should  be  constituted  with 
the  view  of  affording  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  covenanted  civil  service 
that  training  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  practice  at  the  bar,  and  alsq  of 
relieving  the  courts  from  the  mass  of  merely  ministerial  work,  which  the 
judges  are  now  called  upon  to  perform.  The  duties  of  this  officer  should 
be  strictly  ministerial,  and  should  comprise  the  supervision  of  pleadings, 
the  execution  of  decrees,  the  issue  of  processes,  &c  &c  He  should  perform 
all  duties  of  a  strictly  ministerial  character  which  are  now  thrown  upon  the 
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judge.  He  should  look  for  promotioii  to  the  bench  of  the  zilkh  court,  and 
service  in  the  oiSce  of  registrar  should  for  the  future  be  an  indispensable 
step  to  promotion  to  the  judicial  bench.  This  office,  in  the  ziUah  courts 
of  the  first  class,  should  be  filled  preferentially  by  a  member  of  the  cove- 
nanted civil  service,  of  five  years'  stancUne,  who,  baring  during  his 
residence  in  college  attended  the  lectures  of  the  law  professor,  and  passed 
the  examination  fur  a  B.  L.  of  the  Madras  University,  and  attended  the 
practice  of  the  high  court,  both  in  its  original  and  appellate  branches,  will 
serve  for  three  years  in  the  Revenue  Department,  where  he  may  obtain 
useful  knowledge  of  systems  of  tenure,  and  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  together  with  an  insight  into  magisterial  duties ;  and, 
on  selecting  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service,  be  promoted  to  this  office, 
which  will  thus  form  a  useful  instrument  of  judicial  training.  In  the 
zillah  courts  of  the  second  class,  we  propose  that  the  re^trar  shall  be  taken 
from  among  the  judges  of  the  district  courts. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  code  of  civil  procedure.  They  recommended  the  introduction 
of  provisions  simOar  to  those  of  the  English  statute  of  frauds ;  that  the 
grant  of  any  interest  in  land  larger  than  a  le^ase  for  ayear,  shonld  be  bv  an 
mstrument  in  writing,  or  otherlrise  void ;  and  also  that  all  udes  of  chatt^s  of 
and  above  50  rupees  in  value  to  be  void  unless  there  be  part  acceptance  and 
actnal  receipt  by  the  buyer,  or  a  memorandum  in  writing  made  and  signed 
Wthe  parties  to  the  contract.  The  law  of  limitation  requires  amendment: 
the  period  of  twelve  years  should  be  the  term  in  actions  affecting  real 
property ;  there  should  be  a  period  of  six  years  for  the  recovery  of  judg- 
ment and  specialty  debts,  a  period  of  two  years  for  simple  contract  debts, 
and  one  year  for  torts  of  all  kinds.  The  Commissioners  proposed  also  the 
appointment  of  a  practising  barrister  to  report  the  decisions  of  the  coort. 
'Ihe  report  was  signed  by  Chief  Judge  Morehead,  the  Advocate-General 
(T.  Sydney  Smith),  and  Mr,  Norton,  the  barrister.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Morehead 
made  a  minute  In  favour  of  allowing  barristers,  attorneys,  and  advocates 
to  plead  and  act  for  their  clients.  The  Advocate-General,  in  a  special 
minute,  gave  fortlier  reasons  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  present  supreme 
and  sndder  courts,  and  Mr.  Norton  made  a  minute  on  the  same  subject 
Mr.  Strange  did  not  sign  the  report,  but  will  record  his  views  in  a  separate 
minate. 


MHJTART  POIJCE  AND  EEVENtJE  (DfDIA). 
Return  re^etina  Military  Police   and  Revenue,   India.      (The   Earl  of 

-  Lllenborough.)  22nd  May,  1860.  (240  l.) 
SiHCi  the  Ist  of  January,  1857,  there  were  disbanded  in  the  Bengal  pre- 
sidency :  Of  regular  troops — 4  troops  and  3  battalions  of  artillery,  with 
103  European  oiGcers  and  2,338  men,  which  involved  a  charge  for  the  pay 
and  aUowance  for  one  year  of  7,400t  per  troop,  and  17,300t  per  battalion; 
10  regiments  of  cavaky,  22  officers  and  498  men  per  regiment,  involving  a 
charge  of  25,000i.  each  regiment;  74  regiments  native  infantry,  25  Euro-  . 
pean  officers  and  1,1(10  men  each,  involving  a  charge  of  24,000t  each 
regiment     Of  irregular  troops— 6  rLgiments,  3  officers  and  680  men  each, 
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involviiig  a  charge  of  18,7002L  each ;  the  Ramglmr  light  in&ntry  battalion, 
5  ofGcera,  1,507  men  each,  charge  20,000^  per  battalion ;  the  Hurrianah 
light  infantry  battalion,  3  ofificers,  860  men  each,  charge  10,0002.  each ;  the 
Oude  irregular  force,  consisting  of  3  staflF  ofGcers,  charge  2,000i  each ; 
three  horse  field  batteries,  8  officers,  429  men  each,  charge  10,800(1.  each ; 
three  regiments  of  cavalry,  590  men  each,  charge  17,800^  each  regiment; 
and  10  regiments  of  infantry,  3  officers,  940  men  each,  charge  9,5001.  each 
regiment  The  G^alior  contingent  consisted  of  4  Companies  of  artillery, 
4  officers,  749  men,  charge  1  l,940t ;  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  3  officers 
and  605  men  each,  charge  20,3202.  each  regiment;  7  regiments  of  infantry, 
3  officers,  920  men  each,  charge  10,4202.  each  regiment;  the  Joudpore 
legion  of  artillery,  cavalry,  ana  infantry,  4  officers,  1,026  men,  charge 
18,6002.  for  the  contingent ;  the  United  Malwa  contingent,  6  officers,  940 
men,  charge  32,9882. ;  the  Bhopal  contingent,  3  officers,  1,040  men,  charge 
15,1442. ;  the  Kotah  contingent,  3  officers,  1,086  men,  chafge  19,4882.  for 
the  contingent.  In  Madras  there  was  disbanded  1  regiment  of  light  cavalry, 
22  officers,  387  men,  charge  23,0002^ ;  in  Bomhay,  2  regiments  of  native 
infantry,  25  officers,  940  men,  charge  20,0002L  each. 

Since  the  1st  January,  1857,  there  were  formed  in  Bengal :  Of  regular 
European  troops — 5  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  44  officers  and  818  nlen 
each  r^ment,  charge  47,5002.  each  regiment ;  3  regiments  of  infantry, 
50  officers,  980  men  each,  charge  36,0002.  each!  Of  irregular  European 
troops — 3  regiments',  13  officers,  582  meu.     Of  irregular  native  troops— 

3  companies  of  Sikh  artery,  3  officers,  318  men ;  4  Sikh  irregular  cavalry, 

4  officers,  680  men  each,  19,0002.  each ;  13  more  regiments  of  cavalry,  the 
Peshawur  light  horse,  Ramghur  irregular  cavalry,  Alexander's  horse, 
Benares  horse,  Jilt  horse,  Meade's  horse,  Robarts'  horse,  Mooltanee  cavalry, 
Pathan  cavalry,  Jodhpore  Sikh  horse,  Meerut  light  horse,  Behar  horse,  and 
Rohilcund  horse.  52  officers,  6,170  men,  charge  204,70021  Also  the 
Uodson's  horse,  3  regiments ;  Beatson's  horse,  2  regiments ;  Mahratta  horse, 

2  regiments ;  3  officers  for  each  regiment,  580  men  for  each  r^ment, 
18,7002.  each.  Of  infantry — 19  Punjaub  infantry,  4  officers,  960  men, 
12,5002.   for  each  regiment ;    the  Muneepore  and  Kamroop  Re^ments, 

3  officers,  1,160  men  for  each,  charge  15,0002.  each ;  besides  the  regiment 
of  Lucknow,  Loyal  Poorbeahs,  Sixm  Volunteers,  Ross's  camel  corps,  2  regi- 
ments Gwalior  infantry,  Gwalior  camel  corps,  estra  Ooorkha  battalion, 
Agra  levy,  Allipore  levy,  Allygurh  levy,  Bareilly  levy,  Bijnore  levy, 
Bhopaul  levy,  Cawnpore  levy,  Futt^ghur  levy,  Goojranwalla  levy,  Gor- 
ruckpore  levy,  Kemaon  levy,  Meerut  levy,  Moradabad  levy,  Mynpoorio 
levy,  Jnmhhulpore  levy,  and  Shahjehanpore  levy,  each  regiment  having 
3  or  4  officers,  involving  a  charge  of  10,5002.  to  13,0002. 

In  Madras  there  were  formed  5  battalions  native  infantry,  3  officers, 
1,161  men  each,  charge  15,0002.  each.  In  Bombay,  9battahons  of  iniantry 
and  rifles,  75  officers,  7,996  men,  at  an  united  charge  of  178,50021  Some 
of  these  regiments  have  since  been  disbanded. 

The  efiFective  strength  of  her  Majesty's  regiments  in  India  on  the 
loth  May,  1857,  was  4  regiments  of  cavalry,  115  officers,  2,571  men;  and 
,  22  regiments  of  infantiy,  693  officers,  20,884  men,  besides  4,027  men  in 
dep6t  at  home.  On  the  1st  January,  1860,  the  effective  strength  was 
10  regiments  of  cavalry,  379  officers,  6,211  men;  64  regiments  of  infantry, 
3,000  officers,  62,994  men;  4  troops  and  24  commies  of  artillery, 
149  officers,   5,065   men;    and   3   companies  of  engineers,   15   officers, 
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360  men;  besides  17,090  mai  in  the  depdts  at  home.  The  efifedive 
strength  of  the  East  India  Company's  Earopean  troops  on  the  10th  May, 
1857,  was  9  regiments  of  infantry,  335  omcers,  8|103  men ;  and  5  horse 
brigades  and  12  battalions  of  artillery,  350  officars,  6,419  man.  On  the 
1st  January,  1860,  the  effective  strength  was  5  regiments  of  cavahy, 
230  officers  and  1,086  men;  12  regiments  of  infantry,  620  officers, 
6,368  men ;  and  5  horse  brigades  and  13  battalions  of  artillery,  572  officers 
and  5340  men.  The  strength  and  cost  of  the  civil  and  military  police 
before  the  mutiny  consisted  of  108,267  men,  at  a  total  cost  of  1,163,4222. ; 
after  the  mutiny,  and  by  the  latest  retnrns,  140,948  men,  at  a  total  cost  of 
1,916,4502.  The  amount  of  interest  payable  in  India  and  in  England  on 
debts  owing  by  the  Government  of  India  at  the  conclusion  of  tne  year 
1856-57  was  2,525,3752.;  in  1858-59,  3,60$,91U  The  number  of  miles 
of  railway  open  on  the  30th  June,  in  1857,  was  21H)  miles;  in  1856, 
346  miles;  in  1859,  559  miles;  in  1860,  813  miles;  and  in  1861, 
1,658.  miles. 


BAST  INDIA  (KING  OP  DELHI). 
Copy  of  a  Letter  of  the  Chief  Commasioner  of  the  Puiyaub  forwarding  to 
the  Governor-General  of  India  the  proceedinge  on  the  Trial  of  tlie  King  of 
Delhi    (Mr.  Kinnaml.)     17th  June,  1859.     (48,  Sess.  2.) 

The  secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjanb,  in  forwarding  to 
the  Governor-General  the  proceedings  and  papers  in  the  trial  of  Mubummud 
Bahadar  Shah,  ex-king  of  Delhi,  siud,  that  the  trial  commenced  on  the 
27th  January,  1858,  and  was  concluded  on  the  9th  March,  1858.  The 
documentary  evidence  related  to  the  systems  in  which  the  general  govem- 
ment  was  conducted,  the  raising  of  loans,  military  arrangements,  communi- 
cations with  foreign  powers  and  neighbouring  chiefs,  &c  The  king 
himself  had  made  some  effort  to  preserve  order  in  the  city,  to  repress 
rapine  and  murder  in  the  villages,  to  check  malversation,  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  the  soldiery ;  but  he  was  unable  to  establish  an  administration 
either  within  or  without  the  city. 

In  the  tracts  nominally  ruled  by  the  king  there  was  scarcely  the  setn- 
blance  of  authority ;  nor  was  there  any  protection  for  life  or  property.  In 
but  few  cases-did  the  king's  agents  succeed  in  collecting  revenue  &om  the 
districts.  From  its  own  recqras,  the  Mogul  rule,  while  it  lasted,  seems  to 
bave  been  a  reign  of  terror,  and  a  period  of  intolerable  anarchy  to  the 
people.  The  papers  showed  the  financial  straits  to  which  the  king  was 
driven,  and  the  numerous  forced  loans  and  otber  contributions  exacted  &om 
the  moneyed  classes  in  Delhi.  The  military  papers  did  not  materially  eluci- 
date the  plan  of  the  operations,  but  they  snowed  that  the  mutinous  army 
was  utterly  insubordinate  to  the  Government  it  had  set  up,  and  that  its 
discipline  was  entirely  relaxed.  It  was  also  shown  in  the  correspondence  with 
otlier  powers  that  deputations  had  been  despatched  by  the  King  of  Delhi 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  there  existed  any  actual 
connection  between  these  intrigues  and  the  Bengal  mutinies.  The  corre- 
spondence with  Indian  chiefs  proved  that  the  chiefs  round  Delhi  were 
in  subjection  to  the  king ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  any  coasi- 
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derable  nnmber  of  princes  gave  ia  their  adhesion,  nor  that  any  sovereign 
or  powerful  prince  intrigued  with  the  king.  The  extracts  from  the  native 
newspapers  at  Delhi  certainly  breathed  a  hostile  spirit  to  the  British,  and 
abounded  with  absurd  stories  of  the  successes  of  the  Persians  in  the  war 
then  waging,  and  their  probable  advance  npon  India. 

The  oral  evidence  went  far  to  show,  that  while  the  troops  at  Delhi  were 
prepared  for  the  outbreak,  and  the  palace  retainers  were  in  some  measare 
readj  for  mischjef,  yet  the  king  himself  and  his  coonsellors  had  not  con- 
templated taking  the  lead  in  so  serious  a  movement.  Consequently,  when 
the  mutineers  first  arrived,  the  king's  condnct  was  most  vacillating.  He 
asked  them  why  they  had  come  to  him,  for  he  had  no  means  of  maintaining 
them.  They  replied  that  nidess  he  joined  them,  they  could  not  make  head 
against  the  English.  He  immediately  yielded,  however ;  and  by  his  subse- 
quent behaviour,  he  identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  made 
tbdr  acts  his  own.  As  regards  the  massacre  of  forty-nine  Christians  within 
the  palace  walls,  it  is  probable  that  the  king  himself  was  not  a  prime  mover 
in  that  dreadful  deed,  and  that  if  left  to  his  own  devices,  he  would  not  have 
had  the.prisoners  murdered.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  could  have  saved 
them  had  he  been  so  minded.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  made  no  effort  to 
do  so,  and  from  his  own  subsequent  letters,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con- 
senting party  to  the  murder. 

Upon  all  this  evidence,  the  Court  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  foar 
charges,  which  may  be  thus  epitomized: — 1st.  Aiding  and  abetting  the 
mutinies  of  the  troops.  2nd.  Encouraging  and  assisting  divers  persons  in 
waging  war  against  the  British  Government  3rd.  Assuming  the  sove- 
reignty of  Hindoostan.  4th.  Causing  and  being  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  the  Christiana. 

Concurring  in  the  justice  of  the  verdict,  and  considering  the  prisoner  to 
have  been  guilty  of  these  grave  felonies,  the  Chief  Commissioner  recom- 
mended that  the  said  prisoner  shall  be  dealt  with  as  a  felon,  regard  only 
being  bad  to  the  guarantee  of  his  life,  which  was  granted  to  him  at  the  time 
of  his  capture.  And  the  Chief  Commissioner  arrived  at  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  after  having  carefully  esamined  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  trial,  and  after  having  test^  it  by  ul  the  information  which 
he  has  obtained  since  the  commencement  of  the  ontbreak,  and  by  his 
personal  knowle^e  of  the  character  both  of  the  prisoner  and  of  the 
Mahomedan  population  of  Delhi. 

The  Commissioner  then  entered  on  the  real  causes  and  origin  of  the 
mutiny  and  rebellion,  his  opinion  being  that  the  mutiny  had  its  origin  in 
the  army  itself;  that  it  was  not  attributable  to  any  external  or  any  ante-  ' 
cedent  conspiracy  whatever,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken  advantage 
of  by  disaffected  persons  to  compass  their  own  ends,  and  that  its  proximate 
cause  was  the  cartridge  affair  and  nothing  else.  As  a  body,  the  native 
army  did  really  believe  that  the  universal  introduction  of  cartridges 
destructive  of  their  caste  was  a  matter  only  of  time,-and  they  thought  that 
their  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  band  together  to  refnse  the  cartridges, 
and  to  resist  if  force  should  be  attempted  by  the  Government  The  army 
had,  moreover,  been  in  an  unsound  and  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  years  past, 
principally  because  the  sepoys  were  imbued  with  a  sense  of  their  own  strength 
and  of  our  weakness.  They  thought  themselves  to  be  the  hands  and  feet  of 
tihe  British  Government. "  Their  strength  consisted  in  their  great  numbers,  m 
their  nnexampled  power  in  combination,  from  their  being  one  vast  brother- 
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hood,  with  common  fatherland,  langnt^,  reli^on,  caste,  and  associatkiiu, 
and  their  possession  of  most  of  the  British  m^azines,  many  of  tlie  Britisli 
^orts,  and  all  the  British  treasuries ;  while  the  British  weakness  consisted  in 
the  paucity  of  European  troops,  some  of  whom  had  been  subtracted  during 
the  Russian  war,  and  two  regiments  were  in  Persia.  It  was  when  the  native 
armj  at  large  saw  the  immense  success  of  the  Meenit  and  Delhi  mntineen 
and  the  disasters  of  the  British  in  the  £rst  instance  that  they  resolved  tc 
convert  what  had  been  a  combination  against  supposed  oppression  into 
a  struggle  for  empire  and  for  a  general  military  domination.  As  fw  the 
people,  they  were  passive  at  first ;  hut  as  it  appeared  that  the  British  were 
Deing  swept  off  the  face  of  the  land,  every  village  began  to  follow  its  own 
course.  Yet  the  people  never  embarrassed  us  half  as  mnch  as  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  rebels  at  heart.  Large  masses  of  people  were 
coerced  by  the  mutmeers  into  insurrection ;  but  wherever  our  officers  were 
able  to  hold  their  own,  the  people  remiuned  wholly  or  partially  tran()iiil. 
In  Onde  the  case  was  different.  When  the  influential  classes  whom  oar 
policy  had  provoked  ibund  that  the  native  army  were  ripe  for  revolt,  they 
added  fuel  to  a  rising  fire,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  mutiny  was  imme- 
diate followed  by  insurrection.  Some  intrigues  were  carried  on  between 
the  King  of  Delhi  and  the  Court  of  Persia,  and  it  appears  that  it  seems 
evident  that  the  king  did  not  look  to  any  conspiracy  or  combination  in  India 
itself,  but  rather  to  foreign  aid  from  beyond  the  frontier,  irom  Persia  or  frtrai 
Russia.  Had  a  single  leader  of  ability  risen  among  them — nay,  had  th^ 
followed  any  other  courses  but  the  infatuated  course  which  thev  actually 
did  pursue  m  many  instances — we  must  have  been  lost  beyond  reaemption ; 
but  such  a  destruction  was  not  decreed :  it  was  a  struggle  between  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  on  the  one  side,  and  barbarism  and  heathenism  on 
the  other.  That  we  escaped  from  destruction,  and  even  obtained  sncce^a, 
can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  attributing  it  to  the  operati(Hi 
of  the  Divine  will.  And  now,  having  been  preserved  by  Providence  so  far 
victorious,  it  uigently  behoves  us  to  strive  to  gain  a  right  understaBdiDg 
of  the  real  circumstances  which  brought  on  the  crisis.  If  we  can  but  ' 
acquire  this,  then  there  is  hope  that  we  may  pfofit  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
past)  and  in  future  avoid  those  errors  which  had  well  nigh  led  to  our 
ruin.  In  conclusion,  the  Commissioner  recommended  that  the  pris<»ier 
Muhummnd  Bahadair  Shah,  ex-king  of  Delhi,  be  transported  beyond  the 
seas  as  a  ielon,  and  be  kept  in  some  island  or  settlement,  where  he  wiU  be 
entirely  isolated  from  all  other  Mahomedans.  As  regards  the  prisoner's 
wife  Zenut  Muhal,  and  bis  son  Jonan  Bukht,  no  charges  having  been 
exhibited  against  them,  and  the  latter  being  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
but  they  both  having  been  present  at  Delhi,  the  Chief  Commissioner  sag- 

tested  that  they  be  allowed  the  option  of  accompanying  the  prisoner  to 
is  place  of  transportation ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  declining  to  do 
so,  they  be  confined  as  state  prisoners  somewhere  in  the  lower  provinces  of 
the  Bengal  presidency. 
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BILLS. 

■A^otMrf  Diteiplint. — To  amend  the  Laws  relatiog  to  the  Gh>TernmeQt  ot 
the  Navy.  (TTje  Dake  of  Somerset)  29th  Jmie,  1860.  (198.)  The  bill 
is  divided  into  seven  parts.  The  first  relates  to  articles  of  war,  snch 
as  miscondact  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  commonication  with  the 
enemy,  mutiny,  insaboraination,  desertion,  and  other  oSences.  The  second 
part  makes  general  provisions  respecting  the  treatment  of  rebels  and  muti- 
neers. The  third  part  relates  to  punishments.  The  fourth  relates  to 
the  conetitDtion  and  proceedings  of  courts-martiaL  The  Mb  part  relates  to 
penal  servitude  and  prisons. 

72t/fo  Volunteer  Carpi. — For  fiicilitating  the  acquisition  by  rifle  volunteer 
carps  of  grounds  for  rifle  practice.  (Mr.  Selwyn,  Viscount  Enfield,  and 
Colonel  Herbert)  13th  July,  1860.  (263.)  Any  rifle  volunteer  conra  may 
nnrchase  land  for  rifle  practice  with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  Landlords  to  be  empowered  to  convey  lands  to  be  used  as  rifle 
ground,  and  the  Conmiissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Works  may  grant  the 
rigUt  of  sliooting  in  ro^al  parks. 

Fortificaiiont, — -For  defraying  the  expenses  of  constructing  fortifications 
foT  the  protection  of  the  royal  arsenaJa  and  dockyards,  and  the  ports  of 
Dover  and  Portland,  and  of  creating  a  central  arsenal.  (Viscount  Pal- 
merstoD,  Sir  (ieorge  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert)  3rd  August, 
1860.  (308.)  The  sum  of  2,000,000/.  to  be  issued  out  of  the  ConsolicUted 
Fnnd  towards  tlie  expenses  of  fortJGcatioos.  The  Treasury  to  raise 
2,000,000/L  by  creating  annuities  for  a  term  not  exceeding  thirty  years. 
The  works  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  for  War. 

Defence  of  the  Realm. — To  make  better  provision  for  acquiring  lands 
for  me  defence  of  the  realm.  (Mr.  Secretary  Herbert,  Viscount  PaJ- 
Dierston,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General.)  3rd  August, 
1860.  (309.)  The  lands  to  be  taken  absolutely  for  the  construction  of  the 
-works,  and  required  to  be  kept  free  from  buildings,  to  be  ascertained  by 
declaration  of  the  Secretary  for  War.  Six  months  after  the  making  of 
such  declaration,  notice  to  be  served  to  the  owners  or  lessees  of  such  land, 
and  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  detennined  by  agreement 

MilUia  Pay. — To  defray  the  charge  of  the  pay,  clothing,  and  contingent 
and  other  expenses  of  the  disembodira  Militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
to  grant  allowances  in  certain  cases  to  suhaltem  officers,  adjutants,  pay- 
masters, quartermast^^,  surgeons,  assistant-surgeons,  and  surgeons'  mates 
of  the  militia;  and  to  authorize  tiie  employment  of  the  non-commiasioned 
officers.    (3951.) 

Militia. — To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Militia.  (Mr.  Secretary 
Herbert  and  the  Judge  Advocate-J     26th  June,  I860.     f211.) 

Militia  Ballot — To  amend  the  taws  relating  to  the  ballots  for  the  Militia 
in  England,  and  to  suspend  the  making  of  lists  and  ballots  for  the  Militia 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  (The  Judge  Advocate  and  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert) 
16th  July,  1860.     (269> 

Coltwort  Barradta. — For  extinguishing  certain  rights  of  way  through 
Colewort  Barracks  in  the  borou^  of  Portsmouth.     (223L.) 

Forage,  Army  and  Navy. — -To  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  to  further  regulate  the  postage  on  re-directed  letters  of  com- 
missioned and  warrant  officers,  seamen,  and  soldiers,  whilst  on  actual 
service.     (Mr.  Ba^elland  Mr.  Laing.)    29th  June,  1860.     (220.) 
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DEFEHCES  OF  THE  UNITED  EIHGDOU. 

Report  of  the  Commitaionen  appointed  to  cojuider  the  Defewx*  of  the  United 

Kingdom, 

On  tlie  20th  Augnst,  1859^  a  Bojal  Commission  was  issued  to  Mi^or- 
General  Duncan,  Alexander  Cameron,  Rear-Admiral  George  Elliot,  M^or- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Abbott  Knight,  Captain  Aatley  Cooper  Key,  Liea- 
tenant-Colonel  John  Henry  Lefroy,  and  James  Ferguson,  Esq.,  with 
instruction  to  inqniro  intA  the  present  state,  condition,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  ibrtificationa  existing  for  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
examine  all  works  at  present  in  progress  for  the  improvement  thereof,  and 
to  consider  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the  same  complete, 
eepecially  all  such  works  of  defence  as  are  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  Royal  arsenab  and  dockyards,  in  case  of  any  hostile  attack  being  made 
bv  foreign  enemies  both  by  sea  and  land.  Instructions  were  also  given  to 
the  commiBsioners  to  examine  the  plans  of  the  works  now  in  progress  at 
Portsmouth,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Spithead,  Plymouth,  Portland, 
Pembroke,  Dover,  and  Chatham,  and  the  Medway. 

The  commission  were  to  consider  what  will  be  the  best  means  of  rendeiing 
these  dockyards  and  places  defensible  within  as  short  a  time  aa  possible,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  any  sudden  emergency,  and  bow  they  can  be  put 
in  the  most  complete  state  of  defence  by  permanent  fortifications.  In  con- 
sidering these  questions,  the  commission  were  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  woi^ 
now  completed,  or  in  progress,  or  which,  having  already  been  demded  upon, 
and  the  working  plans  prepared  (although  the  work  itself  may  not  actually 
ha*e  been  commenced),  have  already  received  the  Queen's  sanction,  after 
long  tmd  mature  consideration,  should  be  treated  as  part  of  any  general 
scheme  of  defence  which  the  commission  may  recommend.  In  deUberating 
on  the  various  plans,  and  in  forming  their  conclusions,  the  commission  were 
to  take  into  consideration  the  email  amount  of  force  generally  maintained  by 
this  country,  and  especially  the  limited  number  of  Royal  Artillery  which  is 
likely  to  be  disposable  for  the  defence  of  onr  fortified  places.  The  com- 
mission were  directed  to  commence  their  inquiry  with  the  case  of  Porta- 
mouth,  where  the  greatest  difficulties  are  supposed  to  exist,  and  .opinions 
appear  most  to  diller  as  to  the  further  measures  which  should  be  adopted 
to  svercome  them.  The  commission  were  also  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  for  defending  the  ^proaches  to  Woolwich,  and  whit 
defensive  works,  if  any,  it  mar  be  necessary  to  construct  with  a  view  to 
its  protection  against  an  attack  by  land ;  which  would  at  &e  same  time 
form  an  important  element  in  the  means  of  defence  for  the  metropolis. 

On  the  7th  February,  1860,  the  Commissioners  reported  as  foUows : — 
In  taking  into  consideration  the  general  question  of  the  deface  of  the 
United  Kingdom  against  foreign  invasion,  your  commissioners  turned  their 
attention  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Channel,  and  to  our  naval  resonrces  as 
ijie  means  of  retaining  the  command  of  it  This  is  the  first  and  most 
obvious  line  of  defence ;  but  it  is  one  which  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be 
entirely  relied  upon  at  the  present  day,  even  if  England  had  no  greater 
external  interests  to  protect  than  the  countries  which  may  be  opposed  to 
her.  It*  adoption  would  involve  the  necessity  of  retaining  in  the  Channel, 
for  purely  defensive  purposes,  a  fleet  equal  to  any  which  could  be  broagbt 
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against  It,  not  only  hy  one  Enropean  State,  bat  by  any  probable  combina- 
tion of  maritime  powers ;  and  thia  in  addition  to  the  other  Seets  and  crmzers 
which  are  required  for  the  protection  of  onr  vast  colonial  empire,  our  mili- 
tary commmucations  with  distant  dependenciea,  onr  extended  commerce 
and  interests  in  every  qoarter  of  the  globe.  In  this  respect  England  is 
differently  circomstsnced  from  other  European  States ;  for  wera  an  undue 
proportion  of  her  fleet  to  be  tied  to  the  Channel  for  home  defence,  it  must 
resatt  that  theirs  would  be  proportionably  set  free;  to  the  great  danger  of 
onr  colonies,  and  the  injnry  of  a  commerce  which  becomes  of  more  vital 
importance  with  every  successive  step  of  national  progress.  The  larger 
standing  armies  and  the  extensive  fortresses  possessed  by  the  great 
Enropean  powers  would,  at  the  same  time,  supply  the  requirements  of 
home  defence  to  themselves. 

During  the  wars  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when  the  'strength  of 
the  Royd  Navy  had  atuuned  an  extraordinary  development,  it  was  equal 
to  the  performance  of  all  duties  imposed  upon  it ;  but  it  appears  doubtful  to 
your  commissioners,  having  regard  to  the  present  state  of  continental 
navies,  whether  even  a  fleet  of  such  ma^itude  as  we  then  possessed,  would 
now  be  able  to  perform  them  all  eflSciently.  A  much  larger  proportion 
would  be  required  for  purely  defensive  puiposes  than  previously,  owing  to 
the  certainty  with  which  the  movements  of^  fleets  can  be  combined  by  the 
aid  of  steam,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  a  large  force  can  be  concentrated 
at  a  given  time  on  any  point.  Even  if  it  were  possible  that  a  fleet  suflicient 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  a  sudden  naval  combination  against  this  country 
could  be  kept  available  and  fully  manned  in  time  of  peace,  such  an  appli- 
cation of  the  resources  of  the  nation  would  lead  to  an  outlay  of  the  public 
revenue  fiir  exceeding  the  expenditure  which  would  suffice  for  that  object 
under  other,  circumstances.  The  first  cost  would  be  very  great,  and  the 
necessary  expense  fiir  maintenance  would  be  continual,  involving  the  em- 
.  ployment  of  a  large  additional  number  of  trained  seamen, — a  class  of  men 
who  can  with  dinicnlty  be  obtained,  and  who  are  necessarily  the  most 
costly  of  any  branch  of  the  military  service,  owing  to  the  various  qualifica- 
tions required  of  them.  A  periodical  renewal  of  the  entire  fieet  would, 
even  ander  ordinary  circumstances,  be  requisite  about  every  thirty  years, 
without  regard  to  those  changes  which  are  unavoidably  caused  by  the 
present  transitional  state  of  naval  architecture,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
mechanical  science ;  in  which  changes  we  are  compelled  to  take  the  lead  in 
order  to  mdntain  our  maritime  supremacy. 

Independent  of  these  considerations,  it  appears  to  your  commissioners 
tliat  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  experience  of  former  wars  in 
judging  of  this  question.  Since  the  peace  of  1815  the  state  of  naval 
warfare  has  been  revolutionized.  The  mtroductiim  of  steam  may  operate 
to  our  disadvantage  in  diminishing  to  some  extent  the  value  of  superior 
seamanship ;  the  efficient  blockade  of  an  enemy's  ports  has  become  well- 
nigh  impossible ;  the  practice  of  firing  shells  horizoutally,  and  the  enor> 
mous  extent  to  which  the  power  and  accuracy  of  aim  of  artillery  have 
been  increased,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  after  an  action  even  a  victorious 
fleet  would  be  more  seriously  crippled,  and  therefore  a  ]onger  time  unfit  for 
service.  Added  to  these  contingencies,  circumstances  may  occur  to  pre- 
vent the  fleet  being  at  the  required  spot  at  the  required  time,  or  it  may 
be  disabled  by  storm,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  overpowered. 
Should  any  such  catastrophe  occur,  or  should  the  fleet,  from  whatever 
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cause,  be  uDable  to  keep  the  commaiid  of  the  Cbaimel,  it  appears  to  your 
conimiseioDers  that  the  iusulu-  position  of  the  kingdom,  so  lar  from  bans 
an  advantage,  might  prove  a  disadvantage  for  defensive  porposes,  inasmnoi 
as  it  wonla  enable  any  superior  naval  power  or  powers  to  concentrate  a 
larger  body  of  troops  on  any  point  of  our  coasts,  and  more  rapidly  and 
secretly  than  could  oe  done  against  any  neighbouring  country  having  only 
a  land  frontier ;  and  an  army  so  placed  could  maintain  its  base  and  be 
reinforced  and  sullied,  with  more  facility  than  if  dependent  on  land 
communications.  The  experience  gained  &om  the  late  Russian  and  Italian 
wars  goes  far  to  prove  this.  These,  and  other  conaiderationB  of  miuOT  bat 
cnmulative  importance,  have  led  as  to  tha  concloston  that  the  nation 
cannot  be  considered  as  secured  against  inrauon  if  depending  for  its 
defence  on  the  fleet  alone.  At  the  same  time  we  fully  recognize  the 
immense  importance  of  the  Channel  as  a  first  line  of  defence,  and  of  a 
Channel  fleet  to  maintain  it ;  and  cannot  urge  too  strongly  on  the  Ciovem- 
ment  of  the  country  that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
e£Bciency  of  that  fleet 

Strongly  impressed  as  your  commissioners  are  with  the  absolute  necesu^ 
of  maintaming  our  nav^  superiority  for  the  defence  of  our  own  shores, 
the  protection  of  our  colonies  and  commace,  and  of  our  interests  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  have  addressed  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
defence  of  our  uaval  arsenals  and  dockyards  with  a  full  conviction  of  the 
primary  importance  of  that  measure.  Without  secure  ports  in  which  a 
fleet  can  find  refuge  in  case  of  disaster,  or  temporary  inferiority,  and  with- 
out dockyards  and  workshops  where  damages  can  be  repaired,  or  new 
ships  fitted  out,  a  fleet  must  be  like  an  army  without  a  base  of  operations; 
and  our  naval  power,  in  the  event  of  a  single  reverse,  be  exposed  to  anni- 
hilation. If  the  inviolability  of  our  shores  cannot  be  secured  bv  the 
fleet  alone,  neither  can  our  arsenala-and  dockyards  rely  upon  it  solely  for 
protection.  To  station  permanently  at  each  of  them  a  naval  force  suffi- 
cient for  its  defence  and  having  no  other  object,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  dnties  of  a  fieet,  and  would  in  fact  be  nsiug  the  navy  to  maintain  the 
dockyards,  instead  of  the  dockyards  to  maintain  the  fleet  It  is,  then, 
necessary  that  our  attention  should  be  turned  to  other  means,  in  addition 
to  the  fleet,  both  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  large  and  for  the  security 
of  our  dockyarks  and  arsenals. 

Since  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  we  can  do 
longer  rely  upon  being  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of  a  hostile  force  in  the 
country.  The  circumstances  relating  to  the  landing  of  the  British  army 
in  Egypt  in  1801,  or  to  that  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  can 
(carcely  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  necessary 
for  obtaining  a  footing  in  England.  In  both  those  instances  a  long  vtiyage 
had  to  undertaken  before  the  army  arrived  at  its  point  of  landing,  and 
stall  they  we  succesnfnl ;  in  the  former  case,  in  face  of  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion :  but  for  a  descent  apon  this  country  the  enemy  might  only  have  to 
cross  a  narrow  channel,  where  every  coasting  vessel  and  fishing  boat  would 
be  available  as  a  transport,  in  addition  to  Ute  organized  means  which  be 
would  have  at  his  aispcieal,  and  whidb  could  be  rapidly  increased  if 
circumstances  threatened  a  rupture  witii  this  country.  The  object  of  the 
enemy  would  be  in  the  first  instance  to  land  a  sufficient  force  on  some 
unprotected  part  of  Hie  coast,  to  enable  him  to  seize  and  hold  a  position 
under  cover  of  which  the  invading  army  might  be  disembarked.  With 
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the  power  of  concentratioii  which  Bteam  now  aflFords,  such  a  force  might 
be  assembled  before  daylight  upon  any  point  selected  for  the  attempt,  and 
thrown  on  shore  in  two  or  three  hoars.  We  cannot  admit  that  moTeable 
batteries  of  6eld  guns,  and  the  few  thousand  riflemen  who  might  be  avail- 
able on  any  given  point,  would  effectually  prevent  the  landing  of  a  hostile 
force ;  even  if  they  happened  to  be  at  hand  exactly  when  and  where 
required.  The  advanced  division  of  the  enemy,  it  must  be  remembered, 
would  be  entirely  unencumbered,  and,  every  conceivable  method  being 
adopted  {or  rapid  disembarkation,  would  pusn  for  the  beach  in  a  line  of 
considerable  extent,  covered  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Bhip»-of-war  accom- 
panying the  expedition.  Doubtless  tbe  defence  would  be  somewhat  aided 
by  railroads  and  the  telegraph ;  bat  whilst  either  real  or  feigned  attempts 
mrere  made  on  several  positions,  troops  could  not  be  detached  &om  the 
tbreatened  localities ;  and  iu  the  event  of  the  attack  succeeding  in  any  one 
instance,  the  enemy  would  secure  a  position  which  would  serve  for  the 
disembarkation  of  the  entire  hostile  army.  Circiimstaiices  may  no  doubt 
arise  to  prevent  the  success  of  such  an  attempt ;  but  your  commisfiioners 
submit  tiiat  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  rely  npon  Bach  a  contin- 
gency ;  that  to  do  BO  oiily  tends  to  invite  invasion,  and  to  give  rise  to  those 
recurring  alarms  which  periodically,  and  not  without  grounds,  take  posses- 
sion of  me  public  mind. 

llie  most  obvious  measures  of  the  resources  possessed  by  any  nation,  for 
resisting  an  enemy  established  within  its  frontiers,  Is  the  nomerical  strength 
of  the  forces  which  can  be  brought  into  the  field  to  resist  the  aggressor,  the 
nature  and  relative  state  of  efficiency  of  the  two  armies  being  at  the  same 
time  care^ly  appreciated.  In  this  country  the  rwular  standing  army  must 
always  be  small  as  compared  with  those  m^tained  by  the  military  powers 
of  Europe.  The  principles  of  our  constitution  are  inimical  to  the  mainlrai- 
ance  of  a  large  standing  army;  the  expense  of  a  force  brought  together  by 
Tolontary  enlistment  is  necessarily  much  greater  than  that  of  one  raised  by 
coiiscriptioQ ;  while  the  demand  for  foreign  and  colonial  service  must  always, 
in  time  of  peace,  confine  within  narrow  hmits  the  number  of  troops  at  home, 
which  would  be  available  in  the  outbreak  of  a  war  to  resist  an  mvasion  of 
the  country.  Even  when  joined  to  such  portion  of  the  militia  as  may  be 
sufficiently  trained  to  act  with  tbe  regmar  army,  the  force  capable  of 
uianoeuvrmg  in  the  field  can  never  be  compared,  in  point  of  numben,  to  the 
disposable  forces  of  any  of  the  great  continental  nations. 

A  great  effort  has  recently  been  made  by  the  people  of  this  country, 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  Government,  to  remedy  this  glaring 
inferior!^  of  numbers,  by  the  enrolment  of  volunteer  rifiemen.  The 
movement  has  hitherto  been  so  successful,  that  if  continued  with  the  spirit 
vrith  which  it  has  commenced,  it  may  go  fiu*  to  obliterate  thia  numerical 
disparity.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such  a  body  of  men 
must  necessarOy,  at  the  commencement  of  a  struggle,  be  unable  to  meet  the 
regularly  disciplined  soldiers  of  continental  armies  on  anything  like  equal 
terms ;  and  one  great  question  which  must  now  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  is  to  determine  how  t^  volunteer  enthusiasm 
can  best  be  utilized  to  the  service  of  the  State. 

Having  caretiilly  weighed  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  are  led  to  the 
opinion  mat  nether  our  fleet,  our  standing  army,  nor  our  volunteer  forces, 
nor  even  the  three  combined,  can  be  relied  on  as  sufficient  in  themselves  for 
the  security  of  the  kingd<Hn  against  foreign  invasion.     We  therefore  pro- 
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ceed  to  consider  that  part  of  oar  iostractions  wlilch  directs  our  attration 
especially  to  fortifications. 

FoitTincA.Tioiis. 

The  objects  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  fortifying  any  place  are,  to  enable 
a  small  body  ot  troops  to  resist  a  superior  force  wnicb  may  attack  it,  or  to 
enable  partially  trained  bodies  of  men  to  contend  succeasfiilly  with  those 
more  periectly  disciplined  than  themselves.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  troops  as  may  be  got  together  from  the  disembodied  or  less 
perfeotly  trained  portion  of  the  militia,  with  local  or  other  volunteers, 
would,  with  an  admixture  of  r^ular  soldiers,  be  able  to  defend  our  dock- 
yards against  very  saperior  numbers,  when  fortified  with  due  regard  to 
these  principles. 

Should  a  Bvstom  of  defence  by  fortification  not  be  adopted,  it  is  evident 
that  if  an  enemy  should  succeed  in  landing  on  our  shores  a  larger  number 
of  troops  than  our  regular  manqeuvring  army  might  consist  of  at  the  time, 
be  would  be  enabled  to  hold  that  army  m  check,  while  he  despatched  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men  to  attack  any  of  our  dockyards.  Such  a  mode  of 
attack  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  the  destruction  of  our  dockyards 
would  be  one  of  the  most  enectual  modes  of  depriving  ns  of  the  power  of 
refitting  our  fleet;  and,  by  thus  enabling  the  enemy  to  retain  that  naval 
superiority  be  must  have  possessed,  in  order  to  effect  the  invasion,  would  at 
Uie  same  time  secure  his  base  of  operations  and  his  power  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  reinforcements,  besides  doing  much  to  ensure  his  ultimate 
triumph  over  an  essentially  maritime  State.  To  defend  ourselves  against 
such  a  mode  of  attack,  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the  dockyards  be  not 
fortified,  to  maintain  in  each  of  them  such  a  body  of  r^ular  troojis  as 
might  be  able  to  resist  in  the  field  any  corps  that  might  be  detached  agaimt 
it,  or  else  to  detach  a  sufficient  force  from  the  main  manceuvring  anny  for 
that  purpose.  To  accomplish  either  object,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place 
our  manceuvring  army  on  the  same  footing  as  to  numbers  with  that  of  any 
power  likely  to  attack  us,  and  would  require  such  an  enormous  development 
of  the  regular  standing  army  of  the  country  as,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
commiesionera,  would  oe  utterly  impracticable,  and  involve  an  expenditure 
which  could  not  be  borne  by  the  resources  of  even  this  nation. 

A  laive  permanent*  increase  to  the  regular  army,  taking  into  account 
pay,  closing,  provisions,  barracks,  pensions,  and  all  other  expenses,  would 
involve  an  aiinaat  charge  to  the  country  which  may  be  calculated  at  &om 
60,000^  to  70,0002.  per  one  thousand  men.  This  sum  would  be  irrespec* 
tive  of  the  expenses  of  raising  the  men,  which  we  take  at  IK  a  man,  and 
of  the  heceasary  increase  to  barrack  accommodation,  which  on  the  present 
scale  would  amount  to  at  least  lOOi.  a  man ;  maldug  a  first  charge  of 
111,0002.  p^  one  thousand  men,  and  an  annual  chaise  of  SOjOOUZ.  to 
70,0001  We  do  not  expiess  an  opinion  as  to  the  permanent  increase 
to  the  army  which  would  be  necessary  nnder  the  curcumstances  supposed. 
It  would,  nowever,  cost  upon  this  calculation  about  dght  miUioDs  at  the 
outset,  and  nearly  four  mijlions  annually  afterwards,  to  double  the  number 
of  regular  troops  now  at  home,  viz.  about  66,000  men,  exclusive  of  the 
Indian  dep6te ;  and  this  would  not  be  an  extraordinary  increase  if  the  aid 
of  fortifications  were  to  be  rejected.  The  same  eight  millions  expended  in 
fortifications  would  be  far  more  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  dockyards 
than  any  such  increase  of  the  regular  army,  would  incidentally  provide 
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barrack  acoonunodatton  for  some  thooaands  of  men,  sod  woold  eotul  no 
future  annual  charge,  beyond  a  small  Bum  for  maintenanoe,  and  the 
expense  of  embodjing  the  sabstitntes  for  rwular  troo[»,  whether  toIui- 
teers,  fencibles,  or  militia,  for  three  weeks'  training;  which  could  not  much 
exceed  oae-tweutieth  of  the  coat  of  an  equal  regular  force. 

The  distinction  pointed  out  above  between  the  irregular  forces  of  the 
army,  who  would  be  principally  av^lable  for  the  defence  of  fortifications, 
and  the  regular  maaaauTring  army,  which  would  by  their  agency  be  set 
free  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  field,  disposes  of  the  objection  that  men  are 
"  locked  up  "  in  fortifications,  and  so  prevented  from  taking  their  share  in 
the  defence  of  their  country.  It  might  to  a  certain  extent  oe  applicable,  if 
it  were  proposed  to  construct  strategical  fortresses,  to  serve  only  as  bases  to 
the  army  *,  but  it  most  never  be  overboked  that  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
may  depend  on  the  safety  of  our  dockyards^  and  consequently  that  by  some 
means  or  other  iliey  most  be  defended.  The  choice  lies  only  Isetween 
defence  by  a  small  body  of  men,  with  the  aid  of  fortification,  or  defence  W 
a  large  body  without  that  aid ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  troops  mnst  be  suffi- 
cient in  number,  and  competent  in  their  organization,  to  cope  with  any 
division  of  the  enemy's  forces  that  may  be  sent  against  them,  and  if  they 
are  defeated  the  immediate  capture  of  the  place  emnes.  We  are  thus  led 
to  the  conclusion  that,  by  a  judicious  apphcation  of  fortifications,  the  means 
would  be  afibrded  of  utilizing  in  the  highest  degree  both  our  fieet'and  the 
r^ular  army,  and  the  forces  which  would  be  brought  in  wd  of  it ;  and, 
further,  that  without  fortifications  there  is  no  mode  of  defence  which  can 
be  proposed  that  would  give  the  same  amount  of  security  to  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  so  economical  both  in  money  and  in  troops. 

If  it  were  possible  by  fortifications  to  deny  to  an  enemy  the  use  of  all  the 
bays  and  harbonrs  along  the  coast,  in  which  he  oould  land  his  stores  and 
matdriel,  or  on  which  he  could  base  his  operations,  such  would  probably  be 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
the  idea  of  fortifying  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  our  coasts  which  is  open 
to  attack  cannot  be  entertained  In  the  Une  of  coast  from  the  U  umber  to 
Penzance,  which  is  about  760  miles  lon^  there  is  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
300  miles  on  which  a  landing  may  be  e^cted.  It  woum^  be  impossible  to 
fortify,  or  if  fortified  to  defend,  so  extended  a  line  of  coast,  so  as  to  prevent 
an  enemy  from  effecting  a  landing,  prepared  as  he  would  be  for  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  men  and  materiel  in  carrying  out  his  object. 

Tour  Clommissioners  are,  therefore^  of  opinion  that  the  fbrtificatioDB  of 
this  country  sbonld  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  protection  of  those  vital 
points  at  which  an  enemy  would  strike ; ,  and  of  harbours  whose  possession 
would  give  him  sure  bases  of  operations  in  positions  bvoorable  to  his 
designs.  There  are  also  certain  harbours  which,  although  not  of  sofficient 
consequence  to  be  used  by  themselves  as  bases  for  extensive  operations, 
would  nevertheless  afford  an  enemy,  if  he  possessed  them,  facilities  for 
landing  guns,  horses,  and  materiel;  and  at  these  it  appears  advisable  to 
have  some  degree  of  permanent  defence,  in  order  to  deny  their  use  to  him, 
and  caase  him  some  delay  by  restricting  his  operations  to  the  open  beach, 
ontiL  he  had  succeeded  m  capturing  the  defences.  It  is  desirable  also  that 
works  of  defence  should  be  provided  for  our  commercial  porta.  The 
security  of  several  of  these  would  be  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  trading 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  others  have  a  military  valne  independent  ^ 
their  commercial  importance ;  but  ports  <^  this  character  are  not  subject  to 
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attacks  on  a  great  scale,  such  as  wonld  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  royal 
naval  eatablishments.  The  measures  ibr  their  defence  woold  be  of  com- 
paratiTely  small  extent,  and  they  have  not  been  included  in  those  which 
have  been  brought  under  our  consideration  by  your  Majesty's  Gravemment 

Without  under-estimating  the  resources'  of  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  the 
Tyne,  t^e  Clyde,  and  other  great  centres  of  the  commercial  marine,  we 
believe  that  the  specialities  of  the  Royal  navy  are  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  or  all  of  them  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  any  of  our 
dockyards.  We  re^rd  these  Qovernmeat  establishments,  then,  especially 
as  vital  points.  They  furnish  the  means  of  maintaining  oar  power  at  sea> 
by  the  vast  stores,  the  appliances  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  shipe- 
of-war,  and  the  other  resources  contained  in  them.  The  same  localities  are 
also  depositories  of  stores  for  the  land  service.  The  harbonrs  in  connecdtHi 
with  them  afford  shelter  for  our  ships-of-war  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  for 
those  which  being  in  commission  require  to  be  repaired  and  refitted.  It 
would  be  the  work  of  many  years  to  restore  the  dockyards,  and  replace  the 
ships,  if  tbeir  destruction  were  effected  by  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  cidculate  what  might  be  the  other  consequences  of  such  a  aisaster. 
Woolwich,  which  is  at  present  our  only  ?reat  depdt  for  monitions  of  war, 
whether  for  land  or  sea  service,  and  the  place  in  which  those  stores  are 
produced,  must  also  be  considered  a  vital  point  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  conseqneaces  of  the  loss,  or  even  of  a  temporary  snspenson 
of  the  operations  of  that  great  arsenal,  as  at  present  constituted,  during  a 
state  of  war.  It  would  be  felt  throughout  the  empire.  Lastly,  we  consmer 
the  harbour  o!  Portland,  from  its  situation  and  capabilities ;  that  of  Dover, 
from  the  portion  which  it  occu[ue8 ;  and  that  of  Cork,  the  naval  station  of 
Ireland ;  to  be  points  requiring  more  or  less  special  consideration  with 
respect  to  fortifications  for  their  protection. 

Whilst  we  are  considering  the  protection  of  the  vital  points  against  which 
an  enemy,  intent  upon  infbcting  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  country,  would 
direct  his  efforts,  the  question  of  the  defence  of^  London  presents  itself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  object  of  an  enemy  invading  the 
coontxy,  would  be  to  push  for  the  capital,  in  the  hope  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  command  of  it,  such  a  disaster  would  result  in  our  buying 
him  off  upon  any  terms  he  might  think  it  expedient  to  esact  While  on 
this  subject  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  an  opinion  of  Lord  Overstone,  given 
in  answer  to  our  inqairies,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendbt.  A  sense 
of  the  vast  importance  of  shielding  the  heart  of  the  empire  against  attack, 
has  led  several  military  men,  both  English  and  foreign,  at  dinerent  times, 
to  propose  plans  for  defensive  works  round  the  metropolis.  The  defence  of 
'  London,  however,  has  not  been  brought  under  our  consideration,  and  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  point  ont  that  it  does  not  materially  aSoct  the 
conclusions  we  have  arrived  at,  with  r^ard  to  the  fortification  of  the  dock- 
yards. If  London  were  placed  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  render  an 
attack  on  it  improbable  [ty  an  enemy  established  on  shore,  oven  in  such 
force  as  to  be  able  to  hold  in  check  any  army  that  conld  be  brought  against 
him ;  an  invader's  attention  would  then  be  turned  to  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals,  as  by  the  destruction  of  these  he  might  hope  to  annihUate  the 
naval  power  of  the  country,  and  deprive  it  of  further  means  of  resistance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  London  cannot  be  rendered  capable  of  resistance 
after  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  dockyanis  and  ars^ials,  if 
fortified,  become  places  of  rMoge  from  which  the  defence  of  the  country 
[soo] 
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can  be  protracted  or  means  of  resistance  oi^nized ;  and  unless  these  are 
capable  of  resistance,  our  naval  means  fall  with  the  capital,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation  is  practicallj  in  abeyance.  Indeed,  the  fortiScation  of 
the  dockyards  and  arsenals  by  laud  would  aid  materially  in  the  defence  of 
London  itself;  for  whilst  by  means  of  the  system  proposed,  the  vital  points 
of  the  empire  would  be  protected  against  either  capture  or  bombardment, 
the  fbrtificatiooa  by  land  would  set  the  manoeuvring  army  &ee  to  operate 
against  the  enemy  u^wa  the  coast,  or  upon  his  line  of  advance,  iu  the  same 
mamier  as  the  fortifications  to  seaward  would  set  the  fleet  free  to  act  with 
vigour  and  effect  wherever  roqulred.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  enemy 
had  DO  intention  of  occupying  the  capital,  or  attempting  a  serious  invasion 
of  the  country,  he  might  still  land  a  force  with  a  sufficient  supply  of.  louj^ 
range  guns  and  mcenoiary  projectileB  to  bum  one  of  the  dockyards,  before 
a  force  could  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  oppose  the  attempt 

Your  commissioners  are  therefore  persuaded  that  on  every  account  the 
fortification  of  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  is  essendal,  not  only  for  main- 
tuning  our  naval  supremacy,  but  also  for  the  security  of  the  kmgdom.  It 
is  not  a  necessity  arising  only  out  of  recent  improvements  In  warfare,  nor 
one  which  future  improvements  can  materially  modify ;  it  is  based  upon 
considerations  of  universal  application,  which  must  exist  while  warfare 
itself  is  incident  to  nations.  The  mode  of  fortification  most  advance  with 
the  development  of  the  means  of  attack ;  bat  experience  shows  that  it  is 
less  liable  to  fluctuation  than  almost  any  other  element  of  defence. 

The  necessity  for  fortifying  oar  important  naval  stations  has  at  all  times 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon,  and  at  various  times  sach  works  have 
been  erected  for  their  defence  as  were  deemed  eufficient  to  protect  them 
uainet  the  means  of  attack  that  could  then  be  brought  against  them. 
During  the  last  two  years  more  especially,  plans  of  fortification,  involviDg 
an  ultimate  expenditure  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  works  of  considerable  extent  at  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Portland ;  and  contracts  have  accordingly  been 
entered  into  for  the  construclion  of  those  defences,  which  are  now  m  active 
progress,  and  to  which  we  will  more  particnlarly  refer  when  considering 
the  defence  of  each  of  these  places.  In  cariying  out  the  duties  entrust^ 
to  ns,  we  have  been  guided  by  that  passage  of'^our  instructions,  which  directs 
US  to  bear  in  mind,  toat  the  works  now  completed  or  in  progress,  or  which 
had  received  your  Majesty's  sanction,  should  be  treated  as  part  of  any  general 
scheme  of  defence  which  we  may  recommend ;  and  we  have  only  at  present 
to  observe,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  details,  into  which  it  has  not  been 
OUT  province  to  inquire,  even  had  time  admitted  of  It,  tiiat  we  approve 
generally  of  the  system  of  fortification  adopted  In  the  most  recent  works. 
.Ska  Detehoxs. 

The  protection  of  the  dockyards  against  attack  by  sea.  Is  obviously  the 
first  point  for  consideration ;  for  In  their  present  state  an  enemy  mij^t  in 
the  temporary  absence  of  onr  fleet,  or  m  the  event  of  any  contii^ency 
giving  him  command  of  the  channel,  destroy  any  of  these  establishments 
without  the  necessity  of  landing  upon  onr  shores.  Of  late  years  the 
application  of  steam  power  to  snips  of  war,  the  mtroduction  of  vessels 
plated  wiUi  iron,  and  the  Invention  of  artillery  of  longer  range  and  more 
accurate  um,  have  rendered  all  defences  designed  for  the  earlier  state  of 
war  incapable,  without  very  extensive  additions,  of  defending  the  places  for 
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the  protectbn  of  which  they  were  designed,  and  require  the  adoption  of  a 
stjle  of  Bea  defences  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  mtral 
wariare.  The  bombardment  of  Sweiujorg,  which  took  place  before  the  two 
hist-mentioned  improvements  were  perfactedi  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
easily  an  arsenal  strongly  fortified,  bat  wiUiont  advanced  works,  may  be 
entirely  destroyed,  even  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  to  the  assailants ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  attacking  Cronstadt  was 
mainly  dne  to  the  powerful  advanced  works  which  were  constmcted  for 
its  defence. 

The  nature  of  the  works  which  we  propose  for  defence  gainst  a  naval 
attack,  will  of  necessity  vary  according  to  the  localitr.  We  have  pro- 
posed open  batteries,  secured  against  a  coi^-de-tTtaoi  by  a  tower  or 
ible  ba 


defensible  barrack  in  thrar  rear,  wherever  tiiey  could  be  made  to  t 
the  object  desired;  but  where  the  sites  were  so  curcumscribed  aa  not  to 
afford  BufiGcient  space  for  the  requisite  amount  of  fire,  and  in  cases  were 
great  expense  must  be  incurred  in  constructing  foundations  on  shoals,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  sea  batteries  should  Be  casemated,  so  as  to  obtun 
by  tiers  of  guns,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  effect  that  is  produced  by 
open  batteries  extended  over  a  considerable  length  of  shore.  Crreat 
improvements  have  lately  been  adopted  in  the  United  States  in  the  con- 
struction of  casemated  works  for  sea  defence.  Experimmits  have  also  been 
made  in  this  country,  and  farthers  trials  are  now  in  prtM^ress,  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  the  best  possible  form  for  the  details  of  such  works ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  will  be  highly 
satisfactory. 

Tour  Commissioners  have  taken  into  ccmsideration  the  expediency  of 
constructing  floating  batteries,  to  aid  the  permanent  fortifications  in  the 
defence  of  the  more  important  positions.  Such  a  mode  of  defence  has 
been  almost  invariably  reCerred  to  in  the  onmerons  schemes  that  have  been 
proposed,  &om  time  to  time,  for  the  security  of  naval  ports  and  arsenals, 
ana  has  given  rise  to  many  conflicting  opmions  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  should  be  adopted,  and  the  best  method  of  constructing 
them.  With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  solution  of  this  qnestion,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  most  efi^tiTe  description  of  boom  for  ohstructins  the  entrance 
to  a  harbour,  we  requested  permission  to  appoint  a  committee  of  naval 
officers,  in  whose  experience  and  judgment  we  could  place  reliance,  for  the 
purpose  of  folly  inquiring  into  and  reportins  on  tnese  subjects.  This 
committee  was  ibrmed  under  the  presidency  ot  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Maitlaod ;  and  after  carefol  inquiry  and  deliberation,  in  which  they 
'  received  assistance  from  several  eminent  shipbuilders,  their  transmitted 
their  r^Kurt 

The  first  pmnt  to  whidi  they  turned  their  attention  was  to  determine  the 
best  mode  of  construction  for  a  floating  battery  without  motive  power ;  it 
was  supposed  that  such  a  vessel  might  be  placed  in  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion at  a  time  of  expected  attack,  and  that  the  guns  might  be  worked  by 
landsmen  trained  for  that  special  purpose  The  committee  have  devised  a 
battery  of  this  description,  combining  the  properties  of  a  vessel  and  a  raft, 
and  posseasing  the  various  requisite  qualitiee,  more  e^iecially  those  of 
steadineBS  and  light  draft  of  water.     Tlie  expense  of  such  a  battery  would 


be  considerablv  greater  than  that  of  a  mason^  work  bearing  the  same 
armament,  and  would  be  by  no  meai^s  so  efficient  on  many  grounds. 
■  c*.*j a__»: —  v..^._- :ij  ^..  „i_  I  —  jj^  expensive  m  the  fire* 
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Instance^  bnt  woald  involre  a  considerable  aniiiial  ontlaT  for  maintenance, 
and  would  require  periodical  renewal  at  certain  intervals ;  iiiej  are  liable  * 
to  be  aank  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  or  collision  with  large  shipB,  the 
approach  of  which  cannot  be  guarded  against  at  high  water,  owing  to  the 
great  rise  of  tide  on  the  coast  of  England ;  they  cannot,  nnder  any  circum- 
stances, afford  a  perfectly  steady  platfo'rm  for  accurate  fire,  such  as  is  now 
more  than  ever  indispensable  with  rified  ordnance;  and  they  have  not  tha^ 
advantage  which  is  possessed  by  a  casemated  work,  of  aifording  good  bar- 
rack acconimodation.  Your  commissioners  therefore  do  not  recommend 
the  adoption  of  stationary  floating  batteries  of  this  description,  under  any 
circomstances. 

The  committee  have,  however,  also  brought  to  onr  notice  a  tar  more  per- 
fect description  of  floating  battery,  which  they  conceive  would  be  highly 
e£Ecient  for  defensive  purposes.  It  may  be  described  as  a  powerlul  iron- 
aided  steamvessel,  capable  alike  of  maintaining  a  fised  station  or  manoeuv- 
ring in  a  general  engagement,  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  a  steady  platform 
&r  working  the  guns,  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  unmanageable  in  narrow 
waters ;  mounting  from  twelve  to  twenty  guns,  having  a  speed  of  &om  eight 
to  ten  knots,  and  of  as  light  a  draught  of  water  as  is  consistent  with  othw 
eood  qualities.  Vessels  similar  in  dimensions,  armament,  and  general 
deecription  'to  that  which  they  have  recommended,  would  be,  in  some 
instances,  most  serviceable  as  auxiliaries  to  the  permanent  fortifications  for 
the  defence  of  harbours  and  inner  waters.  They  would  be  free  from  many 
of  the  objections  to  which  the  stationary  floating  oattery  is  liable,  imd  would 
possess  mr  greater  advantages.  Such  vessel  would  be  of  great  value 
during  an  attack,  from  their  capability  of  moving  to  the  assistance  of  any  of 
the  forts  requiring  support,  of  concentrating  their  force  on  an  interior  por- 
tion of  the  enemy  s  fleet,  or  of  preventing  the  escape  of  disabled  ships,  and 
destroying  those  that  had  run  aground;  they  would  be  serviceable  also  in 
anno^nng  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  buoy  the  channel;  the  vessels 
themselves  being  enabled  to  avoid  an  attack  of  a  superior  force  by  retreat- 
ing into  shoal  water,  to  which  the  sea-^oing  vessels  of  the  enemy  would  be 
prevented  from  following  them,  owing  to  their  greater  draught  of  water. 
Your  commissioners  therefore  recommend  that  measures  should  be  con- 
certed for  the  coDStmction  of  vessels  of  this  des<^ption  for  the  apetnal  pu^ 
pose  of  harbour  defence,  to  be  used  in  such  positions  as  shall  be  hereafter 
specifled.  They  should  be  divested  of  all  qualities  that  are  not  necessary 
for  this  kind  of  service,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  building,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  being  detached  on  other  duties.  The  iron-plated  floating 
oatteries  already  existing  would  co-operate  with  them,  and  would  perform 
in  a  leaser  degree  many  of  the  services  required  for  harbour  defence. 
Floating  batteries  are  proposed  as  part  of  the  permanent  defence,  irrespec- 
tive  of  any  number  of  gun-boats  which  may  happen  to  be  present  We  do 
not  consiaer  these  latter  at  all  adapted  to  cope  alone  with  the  class  of  vessels 
which  will  certainly  be  employed  m  future  naval  attacks. 

We  submit  that  means  nugnt  readily  be  Ibond  for  providing  these  floating 
batteries  with  efficient  crews  at  a  time  of  expected  attack,  by  appropriating 
'for  that  purpose,  the  officers  and  seamen  (^  those  ships  that  Happen  to  be 
refitting  or  repairing  in  the  port,  the  naval  coast  volnnleers  in  the  vicinity, 
and  others,  who  mi^t  otherwise  be  compellud  to  remain  idle  spectators  at 
a  time  when  their  services  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  committee 
have  also  snbmitted  various  plans  for  booms  or  floating  barriers  suitable 
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for  diflfercDt  localities,  which  seem  well  adapted  fbr  the  purpose  ibr  which 
they  are  devised.  The  circumstances  under  which  we  shall  recommend 
their  adoption,  will  be  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  defence  of  each 
port. 

LiBD    DXFEHOES. 

The  next  pcunt  for  consideration  is  the  defence  of  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals  a^minst  an  attack  by  land,  which  may  be  undertaken  either  with  a 
view  to  effecting  their  destmction  by  bombardment,  or  for  the  pnrpose  of 
actually  captoring  and  subsequently  oestroying  them.  In  the  former  case, 
the  operation  might  be  attempted  ibr  that  object  alone,  or  it  might  form 
part  of  a  plan  for  a  general  descent  upon  the  country ;  but  the  latter  attadt, 
involving  the  necessity  of  a  siege,  could  scarcely  be  undertaken  except  in 
connection  with  an  invasion  on  a  large  scale.  It  appears  to  your  commis- 
sioners, therefore,  that  the  first  consideration,  as  regards  the  land  defences, 
is  to  provide  against  a  bombardment;  the  second,  to  secure  the  dockyards 
against  capture. 

As  in  the  case  of  protection  against  bombardment  by  sea,  so  with  respect 
to  the  defence  against  a  similar  kind  of  attack  by  land,  the  con«denmoa 
of  tiie  necessary  measures  to  effect  the  desired  object  has  become  much 
more  difficult  of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  enormously  increased  range 
obtained  bv  the  newly  invented  rifled  ordnance ;  to  meet  which  we  find 
generally  tnat  it  is  indispensable  to  occupy  more  advanced  poBitions  than 
nave  heretofore  been  required  for  the  effectual  fortification  of  the  dockyards; 
but  in  all  instances  we  have  been  careful  to  avoid  everything  which  cud  not 
appear  essential  to  efficiency. 

The  general  principles  on  which  your  commtasioners  have  proceeded  with 
reference  to  defence  against  long-range  bombardment,  are,  that  in  cases 
where  the  nature  of  the  country  would  admit  of  an  enemy  obtaining  a  full 
view  of  the  dockyard  within  practicable  range,  which  cannot  now  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  8,000  yards,  It  is  necessary  to  establish  defences,  so  as 
to  command  the  ground  within  that  limit;  but  wherever  the  dockyard  is 
screened  from  view  by  bills,  there  is  no  necessity  for  occupying  any  position 
beyond  the  features  of  ground  which  afibrd  such  cover ;  for  it  cannot  be 
Buf^sed  that  an  enemy  would  undertake  an  expedition  involving  risk, 
trouble,  and  great  expense,  for  the  sake  of  throwing  shells  into  an  establish- 
ment which  ne  could  not  see,  and  of  the  effect  upon  which  he  could  not, 
therefore,  judge.  We  have  been  guided  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  locabty,  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  advanced  positions  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  and  to  the  choice  of  less  advanced  defensive 
lines,  to  protect  the  dockyu^  and  arsenals  against  capture. 

It  not  Deing  our  province  to  consider  the  aetails  of  construction  of  the 
several  works  whicn  we  propose,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  det«> 
mination  of  the  positions  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  occupied ;  the 
sites  of  the  several  works  required ;  the  extent  of  the  individual  works  for 
each  separate  locality ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  we  conceive  uie  works  should  be  constructed.     With  respect  to  this 


latter  point,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  works  should  be  so  designed,  as  to  be' 
defended  by  a  small  body  of  men  against  a  eoup^de-main ;  but  tlwt  they 
should  at  the  same  time  have  capabilities  of  resistance  that  will  enable 
them  to  withstand  any  attack  likely  to  be  brou^t  against  t^m.  With 
this  view  they  should  be  provided  with  redoubts  at  their  gorge,  by  means 
[hm] 
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of  which  sn  enemy  woald  be  prevented  from  holding  the  work  if  be 
■honld  succeed  in  obtaining  partial  possession  of  it  The  main  ramparts 
^onld  be  capable  of  afibraing  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  in 
those  directions  over  which  an  enemy  mnst  make  his  approach ;  and  bomb- 
proof cover  ahoold  be  provided  for  the  garrison.  In  situations  where  the 
ditcbea  can  be  filled  with  water,  no  revetment  need  be  constructed ;  but 
wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  they  should  either  have  escarps  and  countet^ 
scarps  or  detached  walls  of  masonry ;  and  in  either  case  they  should  be 
flanked  both  by  artillery  and  musketry.  Tour  commissioners  do  not  take 
upon  themselves  to  lay  down  the  precise  plan  for  each  work,  which  will^ 
require  much  consideration  in  detail;'  but  the  ibregoing  are  the  leading 
prmciples  which  we  conceive  should  be  adopted,  and  they  are  those  on 
which  several  of  the  vorks,  now  in  course  of  construction  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  have  been  designed. 

The  nature  of  the  works  contemplated  has,  in  some  respects,  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  that  portion  of  our  instrucdons,  which  refers  to 
{facing  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  in  a  state  of  defence  in  aa  short  a  time 
as  possible.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  design  should  be  so  contrived,  that 
the  main  ramparts  and  ditches  may  be  formed,  without  being  delayed  by 
the  btdlding  of  revetments  or  the  construction  of  bombproof  barracks  and 
permanent  magazines,  which  are  all  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
defences.  By  this  arrangement  a  certain  Klegree  of  protection,  such  as 
would  be  afforded  by  earthworks  without  revetments,  could  be  obtained  in 
three  or  four  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  guns  could 
be  momtted  on  these  ramparts ;  subsequently  the  amount  of  defence  would 
be  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  works  progressed. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  contracts  for  excavations,  to  any 
extfflit  that  may  be  required ;  and,  with  the  arrangement  that  we  propose, 
such  contracts  might  be  put  into  operation  immediately  after  the  general 
designs  shall  be  decided  upon,  and  the  land  obtained.  The  building  of 
escarp  and  connterscarp  walls  could  be  proceeded  with,  as  soon  as  the 
excavations  are  antBciently  far  advanced  ibr  that  purpose;  in  the  mean- 
while the  detailed  drawings  and  specifications  for  all  the  building  portions 
of  the  work  might  be  prepared,  and  in  three  or  four  months  from  the  time 
of  commencement  the  whole  might  be  in  fall  operation.  Should  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary,  the  contractor  would  put  his  men  in  tents, 
while  constructing  huts  for  their  accommodation.  The  contracts  would,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  Government  works,  be  pnt  out  to  competition ;  there 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  the  lowest  market  price  of  labour  at  the 
time  would  be  obtained ;  and  we  do  not  conceive  that,  with  the  immense 
resources  in  labour  poBsesaed  by  this  country,  and  considering  the  number 
of  places  at  which  the  works  will  be  carried  on,  and  their  great  distance  . 
apart,  the  price  would  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  demand,  on  account 
01  the  execution  of  the  proposed  works ;  which  bear  no  comparisoo,  in 
point  of  extent,  with  those  which  were  carried  on  simnltaneouely  daring 
the  earlier  years  of  railway  construction.  Neither  do  we,  for  the  same 
reasons,  consider  that  the  cost  of  materials,  which  will  be  about  half  that  of 
the  entire  works,  irrespective  of  the  land,  will  be  sensibly  increased  by  the 
sudden  demand,  if  the  contracts  are  given  out  in  a  judicious  manner. 

A  heavy  item  of  expense,  in  realizmg  the  whole  project  of  defence,  must 
be  the  acquisition  of  ^and.  The  entire  qnantity  it  is  desirable  to  purchase 
amounts  to  about  10,500  acres,  wbikt  the  space  actually  occupied  by  the 
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works  will  not  exceed  1^00  acres ;  the  remunder,  which  is  iodiapeiuablj 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  land  free  from  obstnictions,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  additioo  to  the  national  domain,  the  revenne  derived  fitHn 
which  may  be  assumed  at  about  25,0002.  per  annum.  We  have  carefuUy 
considered  the  course  we  would  recommend  for  obt^dning  the  land;  and 
have  consulted  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  other  points  connected  with  this  port 
of  our  subject,  with  Messrs.  Glutton,  the  well-known  land  surveyors.  The 
result  of  our  deliberations  is,  that  it  would  unquestionably  be  advisable  to 
proceed  under  the  powers  afforded  by  the  Defence  Act;  by  so  doii^,  there 
_  IS  nothina;  to  prevent  the  Govemmeot  being  placed  in  actoal  possesuon  of 
what  wiir  be  immediately  required,  in  about  a  month,  from  tlie  time  of 
serving  the  requisite  notice  upon  the  proprietors. 

Having  regard  to  the  position  of  the  greater  number  of  the  utea  pro- 
posed to  be  acquired,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  require 
negotiation  wjth  many  proprietors  in'  each  instance ;  but  should  it  be  other- 
wise, that  circumstance  will  not  in  our  opinion  materially  affect  the  obtaining 
possession  of  the  land  under  the  Defence  Act;  nor  do  we  conuder  that  this 
course  of  procedure  would  t^d  to  greater  expenditure  than  if  the  land 
were  obtained  by  the  usual  mode  of  negotiation.  Indeed,  we  are  informed 
by  officers  in  the  War  Officet  who  are  conversant  with  these  matters,  that 
it  is  better  to  put  the  Defence  Act  into  operation  in  every  case ;  it  having 
been  found  that,  under  other  modes  of  proceeding,  proprietors  are  enabled 
to  make  reservations  to  soit  their  private  coovenience,  which,  altbou^ 
they  may  apper  unimportant  at  the  time,  subsequently  prove  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  Government,  by  limiting  its  power  over  its  own  pro- 
per^. We  would  add  that,  although  a  notice  is  served  upon  a  proprietor 
under  the  Act,  the  purchase  may,  neverthdess,  be  settled  between  two 
surveyors ;  should  they  not  agree,  recourse  can  be  bad  to  arbitration,  at 
the  decision  of  a  jury. 

As  regards  the  estimated  expense  of  carrying  out  our  recommendatioiu 
with  respect  to  the  land,  we  have  adopted  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Glutton, 
who  has  been  employed  by  ns  ibr  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessaiT 
inquiries  on  the  subject  The  estimated  cost  of  the  severaf  works  of  forti- 
fication has  been  based  npon  the  experience  which  the  Royal  Engineen 
have  obtained,  in  the  erection  of  works  similar  to  those  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  construct  Without  detailed  plans,  such  estimates  can  only  be 
considered  as  approximative;  hut  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  ths 
amount  stated  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Although  the  total 
is  large,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  expenditure  of  such  a 
som  IS  indispensable  for  the  security  of  our  dockyards  and  arsenals ;  and 
that,  if  spent  in  the  manner  we  recommend,  the  result  will  be  much  more 
effectual  for  the  permanent  defence  of  the  country,  and  far  more  ecoDomicali 
than  any  other  method  of  efi^ctii^  that  object 

It  mav  be  desirable  that  we  give  some  idea  of  the  time  that  would  be 
required  for  the  execution  of  the  works  we  recommend,  and  consequently 
of  the  financial  arrangements  that  should  be  made,  to  meet  the  necessary 
payments,  if  their  construction  be  authorized.  That  part  of  our  instmcticais 
which  directs  ns  to  treat  works  which  have  already  received  your  Majest^s 
sanction,  as  part  of  any  general  scheme  which  we  may  recommend,  requires 
ns  to  include  in  our  estimate  of  expense  about  one  nulUon  and  a  half  that 
has  been  already  submitted  to  Faruament 

As  reeards  the  estimate  for  the  floating  batteries,  which  we  have  pn^Nwed 
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in  certain  cases  in  aM  of  the  aea  defonces,  we  will,  without  entering  into 
the  dettuls  of  the  question,  refer  to  the  report  of  the  committee  appaiated 
to  consider  that  sabject ;  and,  taking  the  estimate  of  the  expense  of  each 
vessel  therein  prop(Med  as  a  basis,  we  recommend  that  a  sum  of  one  million 
shoold  be  appropriated  for  this  pnrpose,  which  would  provide  a  force  of 
abont  200  guns. 

The  amount  of  our  special  estimate  is  10,390,000/. ;  of  which  sum 
1^85,000^  ia  for  the  purchase  of  land,  7,005,000£.  &r  the  fortifications  we' 
recommend  for  erection,  500,0002.  &r  the  armament  of  works,  as  shown 
below,  and  1,000,000^  for  floating  defences.  To  this  must  be  added 
ly460,000I.  for  works  already  sanctioned,  and  in  conrse  of  execution;  tin 
whole  amoonting  to  11,850,0002.,  as  detiuled  below. 


Abetdj 
bat  not 

Fhee. 

Bofftl  CommiMtoa. 

Totd. 

Pnrchawof 

Erection  of 

Luid. 

Work!. 

■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

FartWKMth 

330,000 

3fi70flOO 

400,000 

ifioofioa 

pirwwtii    

7SS,000. 

1,915,000 

390,000 

8,080,000 

Pembwlw     

150,000 

135.O0O 

766,0p0 

Portluid        

100,000 

160,000 

380,000 

Th«ne.          ( 

BO,000| 

180,000 

NiL 

180,000 

Hedwar  ud  ShMTiieM      ...         | 

MOflOO 

SO. 

450,000 

Chatbwi        

180,000 

1,170,000 

NiL 

1,850,000 

Woolwich      

SOO.O00 

NiL 

700,000 

DOTB 

W,000 

150.000 

165,000 

835,000 

Cork 

110,000 

NiL 

130,000 

... 

900,000 

Ibatiiw  D«fei>oi> 

... 

1^00,000 

ToUI          

1,88^000 

1,460,000 

11,890,000 

It  is  to  be  obaerred  that  the  above  sum  incIndoB  the  provision  of  barrack 
accommodation,  for  the  most  part  bomb-proof,  for  abont  30,000  men,  with 
all  the  space  and  conveniences  provided  for  troops  under  ordinarr  arraoge- 
meata ;  and  for  nearly  double  that  number  when  the  works  are  hillj  garri- 
soned for  defence.  This  accommodation  must  have  been  equallj  provided 
onder  any  other  system  of  defence,  and  is  already  urgently  required  in 
many  of  die  places  it  is  proposed  to  fortify. 

Judging  &om  works  ior  which  contracts  are  already  undertaken,  those 
which  your  commissioners  recommend  may  very  well  be  executed  in  three 
years ;  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  allow  three  years  and  a  quarter  for  the 
completion  of  the  whole,  in  order  that  contractors  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  months  from  April  to  June,  inclusive,  in  the  fourth  year.  The  pay- 
ments would  therefore  extend  over  four  years ;  and  the  reserves,  which 
may  be  taken  at  5  per  cent  on  the  entire  estimate,  would  not  he  paid  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  contracts.  It  is  probable  that  the  land  would  be 
paid  for,  tw»-thirds  in  the  first  year,  and  one-third  in  the  second.  As 
regards  the  works  themselves,  the  expenditure  on  their  account  will  no 
doubt  be  less  in  the  first  year  than  in  either  of  the  other  two,  both  because 
c^  unforeseen  delays  which  might  take  place  in  particular  instances,  and  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  work  that  would  be  performed  at  the  ontset. 
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which,  cDiuisting  chiefly  of  excavationB,  is  less  expensive  than  the  builcUng 
part  oif  the  fortincations. 

The  entire  expenditure  may  be  apportioned  as  follows :— Ist  year^— For 
.    .     ,,   .  .     ,       .   ,  .  .     n        ^^^  alreac"- 


■fforks  proposed  (land),  1  ^fiO,O0Oi. ;  (works)  1,300,0001 ;  for  works  already 
sanctioned,  500,0002. ;  for  floating  defences,  300,000^ ;  for  armaments, 
125,000t ;  total,  3,675,0001  2nd  year —  For  works  proposed  (land^ 
635,0001;  (works),  2,361,0001;  for  works  already  sanctioned,  7,60,0001 ; 
for  floating  defences.  500,0001 ;  for  armaments,  125,0001 ;  total,  4,381,0001 
3rd  year — For  works  proposed,  2,361,0001 ;  for  works  alreadv  sanctioned, 
200,0001 ;  for  armaments,  125,0001 ;  total,  2,686,0001  4th  year — For 
works  proposed,  983,0001;  for  armaments,  125,0001;  total,  1,108,0001 
Grand  totd,  11,850,0001, 

Gixxaons. 

The  terms  of  onr  instrnctions  require  ns,  while  taking  into  consideration 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  reference  to 
tiie  "  small  amouotof  force  usually  maintained  in  this  country,  and  especially 
the  limited  number  of  the  Royal  Artillery  which  is  likely  to  be  disposable 
for  the  defence  of  the  fortified  places."  Your  commissioners  having  careftilly 
considered  this  question,  are  of  opinion  that  the  description  of  duty  and 
amount  of  training  required  for  the  ordinary  service  of  garrison  guns,  are 
comparatively  of  so  simple  a  nature,  that  ^e  exclusive  employment  for  that 
purpose  of  a  highly  tr&med  and  specially  educated  body  of  men,  sach  u 
now  compose  the  Royal  Artillery,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  In  &ct, 
those  portions  of  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  for  soldiers  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  which,  appear  indispensable  for  the  performance  of  the  dnties  of 
garrison  artillery  engaged  but  146  hours  of  the  course,  which  extends 
altogeiher  to  663  hours.  The  remainder  are  either  of  a  more  general  cha- 
racter or  referable  to  field  artillery.  We  feel  justified  therefore  in  ezpresung 
the  belief,  which  is  supported  by  evidence  before  ns,  that  previonsly 
untrained  men  of  average  capacity,  cAn  be  taught  the  ordinary  duties 
required  for  such  service,  in  about  a  month;  and  that  in  three  monuis,  sach 
men  might  be  made  capable  of  performing  most  of  the  dnties  that  are  neces- 
sary kr  the  efficient  working  of  garrison  artillery,  in  the  contemplated 
works,  when  supported  by  a  due  admixture  of  fully  trained  men  and  com- 
manded by  properly  qualified  officers.  We  do  not,  therefore,  contemplate 
that  the  guns  in  the  works  we  propose  for  construction  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  should  be  manned  solely  by  the  Royal  Artillery ;  and  on 
these  considerations  we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  limit  tiie  number 
and  extent  of  these  works,  in  any  proportion  to  either  the  actual  or  probable 
strength  of  that  body.  We  recommend  that  the  regulations  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  and  MOitia,  in  the  service  of  garrison 
artillery  be  particularly  enforced,  as  the  importance  of  such  training  will  be 
greater  than  ever,  and,  that  measures  be  adopted  for  the  organization  of 
Local  Militia  Artillery,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  Volunteer  Artillery 
Corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  fortified  places. 

We  snbmit  that  the  above  measures  would  suffice  for  the  artillery  por- 
tion of  the  force  required ;  and  as  regards  the  entire  garrison  of  the  vanoDS 
fortified  positions,  we  have  before  rCTerred  to  the  advantages  which  fortifi- 
cations a^ord  of  utilizing  the  large  bodies  of  irregular  troops  which,  tram 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  months,  we  may  with  confidence  rely  on  as 
being  available  during  war.  Those  ptntions  of  the  volimt«er  riflemen  and 
[ioa] 
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the  mili^  which  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to  be  capable  of  manoaavring 
in  thfl  field  will  be  valuable  auxiliaries  for  the  defence  of  the  works,  aud, 
combined  with  the  pensioners  and  a  proportion  of  regular  troops,  will  form 
a  body  that  may  be  depended  upon  for  the  garrisons  of  permanent  fortifi- 
cations.  If  the  measures  above  recommended  are  resorted  to,  your  com- 
missioners foresee  no  difficolty  in  providing  efficient  gariisons  for  the  works 
they  have  proposed,  by  the  ttme  tney  are  completed. 

The  new  works  recommended  to  he  undertaken,  involving  the  provision 
of  extensive  armaments  and  large  artillery  equipments,  we  have  directed 
oar  inquiries  to  the  means  of  providing  them,  and  the  extent  of  the  existing 
Btor&  In  respect  to  expense,  that  portion  which  is  not  provided  for  in 
engineer  estimates  appears  to  amount  to  about  167/.  per  68-pounder  smooth- 
bored  gun,  and  is  less  for  the  smaller  natures.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
precisely  how  many  guns  should  be  placed  in  some  of  the  proposed  new 
works  of  land  defence.  This  will  depend  upon  the  natnre  of  the  work  in 
each  case,  .and  is  a  detail  to  he  hereafter  arranged  between  the  proper 
departments.  Upon  a  general  estimate,  however,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  works  herein  proposed  will  require  for  armament  not  less  than  2,500 
pieces  of  artillery,  in  addition  to  any  that  are  now  mounted,  or  already 
demanded  for  works  which  have  been  sanctioned  previous  to  this  report 
Taking  these  at  an  average  of  200L  each,  on  the  supposition  that  a  portion 
of  them  will  be  rifled  ordnance,  the  estimated  expense  under  this  head  will 
be  500,0002: 

We  are  led  to  conclude  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for 
the  provbion  of  such  a  number  of  pieces  in  addition  to  other  demands 
-withm  the  next  three  or  four  years,  the  time  which  we  estimate  to  elapse 
before  the  works  can  be  ready  for  their  reception ;  but  the  provision  of  the 
gun  carriages,  traversing  platforms,  and  other  necessary  equipments,  will 
sot  be  unattended  with  difficulty,  and  may  overt&sk  the  resources  of  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  great  as  they  are.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  to  submit 
that  private  manu&ctnrers  should  if  necessary  be  resorted  to  (although  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  usual  practice  in  regard  to  these  articles),  in 
order  that  all  necessary  equipments  may  advance  pari  passu  with  the 
progress  of  the  worlw  (or  which  they  are  intended.  We  have  received 
returns  by  w^uch  it  appears  that  there  is  virtually  no  store  of  gun  carriages 
in  excess  of  the  actual  appropriations,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  one  of 
those  particular  natures  of  guns  which  it  is  desirable  to  ilitroduce  into  new 
armaments.  There  is  a  It^ge  store  of  other  natures  of  ordnance,  diieflr 
obsolete,  and  for  which  carriages  are  no  longer  kept  on  hand ;  and  although 
we  are  aware  of  the  greater  coat  of  guns  than  of  carriages,  it  wo^d 
in  our  opinion  be  preferable  to  make  new  guns  and  new  carrit^es  alto- 
gether, tnan  to  prepare  new  carriages  for  ordnance  which  are  rapioLy  going 
out  of  use. 

It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  approximate  total  increase  of  guns  given 
above,  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition  that  every  sea  battery  and  bolated 
work  has  its  armanent  at  all  times  complete ;  not  necessarilv  all  mounted, 
imless  the  gun  carriages  are  protected  by  casemates ;  bnt  all  on  the  spot. 
With  respect  to  works  of  land  defence  which  mutuallv  support  one  another, 
such  as  those  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  surround  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Chatham,  we  conceive  that  the  following  principles  should  be  adhered 
to  :7— 1.  That  each  work  should  have  its  principal  salients  and  flanks 
partially  armed,  even  during  peace ;  a  very  few  guns  will  suffice  for  this 
8BBIE8  B.  P  P  [los] 
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parpose.  2.  That  there  should  be  in  reserve  in  each  work,  bnt  not 
moanted,  onlesB  the  perishable  carriages  and  platforms  will  be  under  cotct, 
as  many  more  guns  and  carriages  as  will  extend  the  protection  of  the  fUnlu 
and  feces  to  what  we  would  term  a  war  armament,  as  distinguished  from 
a  siege  armament  3.  Lastly,  that  there  be  a  general  reserve,  in  some 
convenient  central  depdt  in  each  position,  of  n  further  number  of  gnus  and, 
carriages  sufficient  to  complete  the  armament  of  any  one  of  the  fronts  of 
attack  to  its  maximum  or  siege  establishment,  together  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  every  description  of  store  ia  effect  repairs  and  replace 
casualties.  The  magazine  accommodation,  the  provision  of  store-room,  and 
the  conveniences  for  filling  shells  and  fixing  fuzes,  should  be  calcnlaled 
generally  for  the  siege  armament. 

Our  attentJoD  has  been  called  to  the  employment  of  vertical  fire  aeamst 
shipping,  as  an  auxiliary  to  horizontal  fire,  and  as  being,  with  all  its 
confessed  disadvantages  of  want  of  accuracy,  the  most  likely  deacriptirai 
of  fire  to  be  efiective  against  stationary  iron-sided  vessels,  at  moderate 
distances.  We  have  had  before  ns  a  report  on  this  subject,  lately  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  by  Colonel  Lefroy,  Royal  Artillery;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Owen,  Royal  Engineers,  in  whiui  it  is  shown  that  the 
percentage  of  mortar  shells  which  may  be  thrown  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  at  anchor  np  to  700  yards  is  far  from  inconsiderable ;  and  con- 
sidering the  very  destructive  eSects  of  large  shells  bursting  in  the  hold  or 
between  the  decks  of  a  vessel,  we  are  of  opinion  that  mortars  should  enter 
much  more  largely  into  the  armament  of  oar  sea  defences  than  is  at  present 
the  case. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  flight  of 
rockets ;  but  considering  the  comparatively  small  expense  of  this  weapon, 
the  fecility  with  which  it  can  be  used,  and  the  little  exposure  of  the  men, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  large  rockete  should  be  provided  for  situations 
favourable  to  their  use,  such  as  the  passage  of  narrow  channels,  and  the 
protection  of  landing  places ;  and  that  the  smaller  natures  may  be  employed 
for  the  defence  of  dittoes  in  the  proposed  land  defences. 

The  proportion  of  thoroughly  trained  and  skilful  artillerymen  reqnired 
for  coast  defences  appear  to  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  whether  the  gons 
are  intended  to  fire  shot  or  shells ;  the  latter,  used  with  time  tuzea,  as  h 
CQStomary  in  tlie  land  service,  require  one  or  two  skilled  men  per  gnn  more 
than  the  former,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  used  with  percussion 
fuzes ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  percussion  shells  are  the  most  eSective 
against  shipping,  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  enter  largely  into  all 
provision  of  ammunition  for  coast  defence.  Our  inquiries  leS  us  to  con- 
clude that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  issued  for  such  purposes  at  present 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  store  of  24-pounders  and  32-ponnders, 
we  have  found  obsolete  6-pOTmders,  9-pouQders,  18-pounders,  24-pounder 
or  Scinch  iron  howitzers,  and  12-pounder  carrooades,  either  actnally 
mounted,  or,  if  dismounted,  borne  as  a  [^rt  of  the  actual  armament  of 
wot^B  in  important  positions,  such  as  Dover  and  Plymouth ;  creating  a 
gre&t  multiplicatioQ  of  calibres,  as  well  as  occupying  the  room  of  more 
effective  pieces.  We  have  also  found  on  inquiry  that  Shrapnel  and  common 
shells  of  patterns  now  obsolete  still  enter  mto  the  armaments  of  many  of 
our  most  important  coast  defences. 

We  have  taken  every  opportunity  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries  to  visit 
existing  works  of  deftmce,  and  deem  it  oar  duty  to  call  attention  to  par- 
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ticnlars  in  which  several  of  them  have  appeared  to  us  susceptible  of  being 
improved.  Wa  have  been  struck  with  the  very  general  want  of  cover  in 
all  batteries  except  those  of  the  most  recent  construction :  traverses  are 
lu^ently  wanted  in  most  of  them,  and  it  would  frequently  be  expedient  to 
sapply  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  gun  for  each  traverse.  A.  battery  of  eight 
guns,  for  example,  thus  protected,  would  be  far  more  serviceable  than  one 
of  ten  gum  without  traverses,  which  is  open  to  enfilade,  or  to  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  shells  thrown  into  it.  The  efiect  of  shot  upon  loose  shingle, 
vrbich  abounds  before  some  of  the  batteries,  was  shown  by  experiments 
which  we  requested  to  have  made,  contrary  to  a  general  impression,  to  be 
quite  insijmificant ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  guns  are  placed  so 
immediately  in  front  of  masonry  scarps  that  we  apprehend  great  danger 
from  (he  efiect  of  sheila  bursting  against  them ;  and  recommend  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department  to  this  subject,  with  a  view  to 
a  change  of  position  for  these  guns,  or  some  other  remedy. 

The  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  works  of  defonce 
necessary  at  each  of  the  places  specified  in  the  instructioDs,  and  in  con- 
closion  submitted  a  concise  statement  in  tabular  form  of  the  number  of 
gnns,  amount  of  barrack  accommodation,  and  probable  expense  of  all  the 
works  recommended  as  follows: — Total  number  of  guns,  3,721;  viz. — 
1,267,  Portsmouth  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  862,  Plymouth ;  313,  Pembroke; 
300,  Portland ;  110,  Thames;  204,  Medway  and  Sheemess;  335,  Chatham; 
150,  Woolwich ;  90,  Dover ;  and  90,  Cork ;  with  a  total  barrack  accom- 
modation, chiefly  bomb-proof,  for  30,580  men.  The  commissioners  sub- 
mitted th^  unanimous  recommendations  with  a  firm  conviction  that  their 
adoption  will  place  the  power  of  this  country  for  self-defence  on  a  par  with 
its  other  elements  of  greatness  and  sti'ength,  will  give  security  to  its 
industiT  and  commerce,  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  add  a  new  glory  to  her  Majesty's  reigo. 

The  appendix  to  the  report  contains  an  estimate  of  the  male  popu- 
lation, showing  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  5,784,621  men  of  from  15  to  60  years  of  age;  viz.— 
1,025,419  of  15  years  of  age;  930,048  of  20  years  of  age;  808,705 
of  25  years  of  age;  710,890  of  30  years  of  age;  612,374  of  35  years 
of  age;  548,694  of  40  years  of  age;  452,545  of  45  years  of  age; 
402,533  of  50  years  of  age;  and  293,416  of  55  and  under  60  years 
of  age. 

The  strength  of  the  r^ular  army  and  embodied  militia  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  on  the  Ist  ^ptember,  1859,  was  110,154  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men,  and  14,668  embodied  pensioners.  The  Royal  Marines 
amounted  to  4,692,  and  the  artillery  companies  to  1,141. 

The  Royal  Conmiissioners  addressed  to  Lord  Overstone  the  following 
questions  on  the  possible  efiFect  of  an  invasion  upon  the  commercial  and 
monetarv  affairs  of  the  coimtry  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  1.  The  Royal  Commission  for  National  Defence  is  desirona  of  being 
&voured  with  your  lordship's  views  as  to  the  immediate  effect  upon  the 
commercial  and  monetary  afiaira  of  this  country  that  would  follow  the 
landii^  of  an  invading  army,  without  reference  to  its  ulterior  operations,  or 
its  ultimate  success. 

"  2.  Suppose  that  such  an  army  should  actually  reach  London,  even  after 
sufficient  time  has  elated  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  books  and  securities, 
or  bullion  held  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  banks,  and  the  removal 
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or  concealment  of  other  commercial  books,  Becoritiea,  and  property^  to  a 
large  amount ;  sapposing  also  other  great  commercial  centres  to  be  as  jet 
untouched,  and  private  property  to  be  duly  protected  by  the  invading  army, 
according  to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations, — would  such  a  state  of  thinss 
be  cx>mpatible  with  a  continuance  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  of  commerce  generally? — or  would  a  wide-spread  collapse 
and  suspension  result  ? 

"  3.  Has  your  lordnhip  considered  the  probable  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sive disappearance  of  the  precioas  metals  from  circulation  that  would  result 
from  any  general  disposition  to  hoard  or  secrete  them  ? 

"  4.  Could  England  be  invaded,  and  any  very  extensive  commenual  min 
result,  without  involving  the  trade  and  capital  of  alnjost  every  other  country 
to  a  disastrous  extent  ? — and  would  not  the  social  consequences  in  other 
countries  be  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  a  strong  reaction  against  the  country  that 
might  be  tbe  author  of  these  disasters,  and  therefore  do  likely  to  influence 
the  duration  of  the  effort  directed  against  this  country  7 

*'  5.  Suppose  the  worst  that  can  happen,  a  gener^  insolvency  and  sus- 
pension of  payments,  a  cessation  of  speculative  commerce  and  manufacture, 
multitudes  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  destruction  of  property  in  certwn 
districts  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  a  general  deamess  and  scarcity  of 
the  necessaries  of  life;  but  supposing  at  the  same  time  wise,  vigorous,  and 
determined  measures  on  the  part  of  the  executive  Government  and  of 
Parliament  to  meet  the  emergency, — is  it  your  lordship's  opinion  that  the 
evils  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  so  intolerable  tnat  there  would  be  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country,  at  almost  any  cost  of 
honour,  of  wealth,  and  of  future  greatness,  to  force  their  Government  into 
a  peace  ?  " 

To  which  Lord  Overstone  answered  as  follows ! — ■ 

"  The  general  reply  to  the  inqniiy  of  the  commissioners  is  obvious;  it 
admits  of  no  hesitation  or  doubt.  All  the  disastrous  consequences  of  ibrogn 
invasion  suggested  in  the  questions  will  undoutedly  be  experienced  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  accidental  ctrcun) stances,  which  cannot  be 
foreseen.  We  may,  however,  be  well  assured  that  under  the  most  favour- 
able supposition  the  general  confusion  and  ruin  which  tJie  presence  of  a 
hostile  army  on  British  soil  must  produce  will  be  such  that  it  would  be 
absolute  madness  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  people  of  this  country 
were  they  to  omit  any  possible  measure  of  precaution,  or  to  shrink  from  any 
present  sacrifice,  by  which  the  occurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe  may  be 
rendered  impossible.  The  calamities  attendant  upon  foreign  invasion  must 
he  serious  to  any  country ;  but  upon  a  country  circumstanced  as  Great 
Britain  is,  they  would  fall- with  peculiar  and  overwhelming  severity.  The 
limited  extent  of  the  country  would  seriously  restrict  our  means  of  pro* 
tracted  defence.  Tbe  immense  amount  of  our  accumulated  capital  would 
afford  to  the  enemy  the  ready  means  for  levying  his  heavy  exactions.  The 
complicated  and  very  delicate  network  of  credit  which  overlies  all  the 
multitudinous  transactions  of  the  country  would  vibrate  throughout  npou 
the  first  touch  of  our  soil  by  a  foreign  invader,  and  would,  in  all  probabihty, 
be  subject  to  a  sudden  and  fearful  collapse,  whilst  the  confusion  and  distress 
produced  amongst  the  labouring  classes  would  be  truly  fearful.  Millions  of 
our  labouring  population  depend  for  their  daily  maintenance  upon  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  enterprise,  the  vital  principle  of  which  is  the 
undisturbed  state  of  public  order,  confidence,  and  credit.     It  cannot  be 
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necessary  to  enlarge  npoo  these  conaiderations ;  they  would  follow  as  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  landing  of  an  invading  army,  without  reference 
to  nltcrior  operations ;  and  the  serious  import  of  them  cannot  be  over 
stated. 

"  Qaestion  2  asks  my  opinion  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  occupation  of 
London  by  an  invading  army ;  books,  security,  and  public  property  having 
been  previously  removed,  and  private  property  being  respected  by  the 
invader.  I  cannot  contemplate  or  trace  to  its  consequences  such  a  sup- 
position. My  only  answer  is, — it  meat  never  be.  In  proportion  as  a 
country  has  advanced  in  civilization,  and  in  commercial  and  manufacturing 
property,  the  metropolis  of  that  country  becomes  more  and  more  intimately 
connected  with  all  the  operations  and  interests  of  the  whole  community ;  it 
becomes  the  centre,  the  heart,  of  the  entire  social  and  and  industrial  aystem. 
The  movements  of  the  central  city  become  connected  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  the  most  delicate  links  with  the  daily  transactions  of  every  town  in  the 
rmpire.  Ruere  ilia  mm  possunt,  et  non  lusc  eodem  labefactata  mota  con- 
cidant.  An  invading  army  occupying  London  will  be  in  possession  of  the 
centre  of  oar  governmental  system,  %e  centre  of  internal  communication, 
the  centre  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  transactions  of  the  whole 
country  are  daily  adjusted,  the  centre  of  our  financial  system ;  and  as 
Woolwich  must  of  course  he  included  in  the  fate  of  London,  the  enemy  will 
hold  the  great  dep6t  of  our  military  resources.  Can  any  doubts  exist  as  to 
the  effect  of  this  r  But  the  enemy  will  respect  private  properly,  and  will 
endeavonr  to  allay  alarm,  to  restore  confidence,  to  obviate  contusion, 
and  to  give  to  his  presence  the  character  of  a  purely  military  occupation. 
What,  it  is  asked  in  question  5,  will  be  the  results  of  this?  I  believe 
that  in  the  case  supposed  there  would  exist  a  prevalent  feeling  that  the  fatal 
blow  had  been  struck ;  that  the  deep  humiliation  had  been  sustained ;  that 
the  means  of  satisfying  his  exactions  are  luider  the  command  of  the  enemy  ; 
'  that  the  means  of  further  and  efiPectual  resistance  are  doubtful,  whilst  the 
calamities  attending  it  are  certain  and  overwhelming.  Under  these  cii> 
cumstances  many,  no  doubt,  with  a  noble  spirit,  would  counsel  determined 
and  persevering  resistance  at  all  hazards  and  under  any  sacrifice ;  bnt  many 
would  deem  such  couni^  to  be  recklessness,  and  would  think  the  time  come 
for  bending  under  the  dIow,  and  that  no  rational  alternative  remains  but 
that  of  purchasing  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  upon  the  beet  terms  that 
could  be  obtained.  Which  of  these  conflicting  views  would  prevail  I  can- 
not undertake  to  determine.  The  efforts,  however,  of  a  country  thus 
humiliated,  paralyzed,  dispirited,  and  divided  in  opinion,  would  not,  I  fear, 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  result.  The  safety  of  the  country,  as  much  as  its 
honour,  require  that  the  integrity  of  the  empire  be  defended  on  the  sea, 
principally,  and  in  the  first  instance ;  and  in  case  of  any  serious  mishap 
there,  we  must  be  prepared  to  fight  the  battle  on  the  first  inch  of  ground 
upon  which  a  foreign  foe  sets  his  hostile  foot.  Our  riches,  the  complicated 
nature  of  our  social  and  monetary  system,  the  limited  extent  of  our  country, 
the  necessity  of  internal  order  and  confidence  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
manu&ctunng  population,  would,  I '  fear,  be  found  to  render  a  prolonged 
conflict  upon  our  own  soil  perhaps  impracticable,  at  all  events  fatal  to  all 
that  constitutes  the  power,  the  well-being,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
country. 

"  3.  A  serious  apprehension  of  inva^on,  still  more  the  actual  landing  of 
an  invading  army  in  force,  would,  I  apprehend,  necessitate  the  immediate 
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susponBion  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England;  this  wonld  be 
followed  by  the  prevalence  of  monetary  alarm,  partaking  more  or  leas, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  the  cliaracter  of  panic  Money  wonld  be 
withdrawn  from  savings  banks,  from  country  banks,  Jrom  all  parties  holding 
money  at  call.  To  meet  these  demands,  Govemmeut  securities  muat  be 
brought  to  market  in  unusual  quantities,  at  a  time  when  the  credit  of  the 
Government  would  be  shaken,  and  the  disposition  to  invest  in  GovenuDent 
securities  would  irom  the  same  cause  be  seriously  checked.  The  conse- 
quence is  obvioua :  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  pubhc  securities,  a  prostra- 
tion of  public  credit,  and  grievous  inconvenience,  amounting  not  improbably 
to  the  absolute  suspension  of  the  usual  course  of  monetary  operations.  In 
this  country  the  use  of  money  is  economized  by  various  complicated  expe- 
dients to  an  extent  infinitely  greater  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
efficiency  of  these  expedients  depends  upon  the  undisturbed  state  of  social 
order  and  public  confidence  j  they  would  be  at  once  paralyzed  bv  any 
serious  invasion  of  the  country.  More  money  would  be  required  lor  the 
purposes  of  circnlation  when  more  money  could  not  be  had ;  and  the  exist- 
ing amount  of  money  would  be  rapidly  secreted  for  safety.  Money,  and 
the  substitute  for  money^  credit,  would  disappear  simultaneously.  To  what 
extent  would  this  go?  No  man  can  say  beforehand.  But  these  results 
would  be  more  disastrous  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  on  account 
of  the  complicated  character  of  our  monetary  airangemejits,  which  renden 
the  whole  system  peculiarly  sensitive  to  any  movement  tending  to  produce 
disorder  or  discredit. 

"4.  The  fourth  question  directs  attention  to  the  effect  which  an  invauon 
of  England  may  be  expected  to  produce  upon  the  prosperity  of  other 
countries,  and  the  strong  reaction  which  it  is  supposed  this  might  cause 
agtunst  the  author  of  the  aggression.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  consequences 
of  any  blow  inflicted  upon  the  prosperity  of  England  would  be  felt,  and 
seriously  felt,  through  every  quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  trade  and  com- 
merce have  penetrated.  A  large  portion  of  the  productive  energies  of  the 
world  are  sustained  by  British  capital  and  British  credit.  Look  at  our 
Annual  exports,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  sterling  value. 
This  indicates  the  extent  to  which  other  countries  derive  the  supply  of  their 
necessaries  or  their  luxuries  from  British  industry.  Look,  again,  at  our 
annual  imports,  swelling  to  the  same  amount,  and  thus  showing  the  extent 
to  which  other  countries  find  a  market  for  their  products  in  British  pros- 
perity. The  country  from  which  these  gigantic  transactions  emanate 
cannot  be  seriously  injured  without  disastrous  consequences  to  every 
country  which  directly  or  indirectly  has  held  intercourse  with  her.  Suco 
is  the  Deneficent  law  of  international  commercial  intercourse ;  all  trading 
countries  have  a  common  interest  in  the  progressive  prosperity  of  their 
neighbours,  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  effects  of  a  Uow 
which  an  invasion  of  England  would  inflict  upon  our  commercial  prosperi^ 
must  vibrate  through  the  whole  trading  world.  But  these  effects  will  w 
very  slightly  estimated  by  anticipation ;  it  is  only  after  the  fatal  occurrence 
other  nations  will  fully  recognize  the  extent  to  which  their  interests  are 
involved  in  the  well-being  ot  this  country.  Our  safety  must  in  no  degree 
be  left;  dependent  upon  the  precarious  and  tardv  sympathy  of  other  countries. 
The  aid  to  be  derived  from  this  source  will  arise  af^r  the  evil  has  been 
consummated.  With  ourselves  alone  must  rest  the  defence  of  our  country. 
We  have  every  inducement  to  make  our  system  of  national  defence  com- 
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plete  and  efiectnal,  because  the  calamities  and  nuB&rj  which  a  saccesefiil 
lUTasion  of  Endaod  mmt  produce  would  be  fur  more  Berioue  than  any  of 
vrhich  the  world  has  ret  uad  experience^  We  have  ample  means  6x 
self-defence,  in  accomnlated  wealth  and  prodnctire  enermes,  «niBcient  to 
support  all  necessary  expenditure,  in  mechanical  skill  and  appliances,  and 
in  abundance  of  mineral  prodncts,  which,  properly  applied,  must  render 
OS  predominant  in  all  the  scientitic  machinery  of  mode  in  war&re ;  in  a 
people  proud  at  heart  of  their  coontry,  attached  to  its  free  institatians,  and 
"whose  courage  and  Belf-derotion  havB  never  been  found  to  fail  in  the  hoar 
of  triaL 

'*  5.  Negligence  alone  can  bring  aboat  the  calamity  under  discussion. 
Unless  we  bu^  ourselves  to  be  surprised,  we  cannot  be  invaded  with 
Buccess.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  what  will  occur,  or  what  can  be  done, 
aftar  London  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  invading  foe.  The  apathy,  be 
it  of  the  Government  or  of  the  people,  which  renders  the  occnrrence  of 
such  a  catastrophe  possible,  will  not  afterwards  enable  the  country,  enfeebled, 
disfurited,  and  disorganized  by  the  loss  of  its  capital,  to  redeem  the  fatal 
error.  In  short,  we  have  a  stake  at  issue,  in  the  property,  the  happiness, 
and  the  free  institutions  to  be  protected,  in  the  plunder,  the  misery,  and  the 
degradation  to  be  averted,  which  may  well  call  forth  all  our  energies.  We 
liave  means  for  defence  of  every  kind ;  national  wealth,  engineering  skill, 
personal  courage,  amply  sufficient  to  secure  our  safety.  We  have  warning 
more  than  enough  to  awake  our  vigilance.  If  we  prove  too  apathetic  to 
take  the  necessary  precautions  or  make  the  requisite  efforts,  or  too  short- 
sightod  and  selfish  to  submit  to  the  necessary  sacrifice,  we  must  bow  to  the 
fide  which  tlie  whole  world  will  declare  that  we  have  deserved." 


ITAUAN  APPAraS. 
Further  Corretp<mdence  relcOing  to  the  Affairs  of  Italy.  (Parts  2  and  3.) 
On  the  12th  January,  1860,  Lord  A.  Loftus  communicated  to  Lord  John 
Russell  that  Count  Rechberg  in  a  conversation  with  him  animadverted  in 
strong  terms  on  the  continued  attempts  of  tiie  Sardinian  Government  to 
incite  the  popnlations  of  Venetia  and  the  Southern  Tyrol  to  throw  off  thdr 
allegiance  to  Austria,  but  that  he  desired  to  preserve  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  Having  represented  to  Count  Rechherg  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  conflict  between  the  Papal  troops  and  the  army  of  Central 
Italy,  Couirt  Rechberg  replied  that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not 
recognize  as  Austrian  troops  any  of  their  subjects  who  might  have  taken 
service  in  the  Papal  army. 

On  the  I4tb  January,  Lord  John  Russell  -sent  to  Lord  A<  Lodns  pro- 
posals for  the  settlement  of  the  Central  Italian  question  as  follow : — 
Ist  That  France  and  Austria  should  agree  not  to  uiterfere  for  the  future 
by  force  in  the  internal  afimrs  of  Italy,  unless  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the 
unananimons  assent  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe.  2nd.  That  in 
pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  E&peror  of  the  French  should  concert  with 
his  Holiness  the  Pope  as  to  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  France. 
The  time  and  manner  of  the  evacuation  to  be  bo  arranged  as  to  afford  the 
Papal  Government  sofficient  opportunity  to  garrison  Rmrie  with  troops  of 
his  Holiness,  and  to  take  every  precaution  iwainst  disorder  and  outrage. 
Arrangements  to  be  made  for  tti^  eracoatioii  ofNorthem  Italy  by  the  troops 
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of  Fraitice  at  a  coiiTeiiient  period.  3rd.  The  intomal  GDvernment  of 
Yenetia  not  to  be  any  way  matter  of  ae^tlation  between  the  European 
Powers.  A  further  proposition  has  been  made  to  France  to  the  following 
effect : — 4.  Great  Britain  and  France  to  invite  the  King  of  Sardinia  to 
agree  not  to  send  troops  into  Central  Italy,  until  its  several  States  and 
provinces  shall,  by  a  new  vote  of  their  assemblies,  after  a  new  election,  have 
Bolemnly  declared  their  wishes  a:*  to  their  future  destiny.  Should  that 
decision  be  in  favour  of  annexation  to  Sardinia,  Great  Briton  and  France 
will  no  longer  reqnire  that  Sardinian  troops  should  not  enter  those  States 
and  provinces. 

To  this  proposal  her  Mtyesty's  OovenuDent  did  not  ask  the  assent  of 
Austria,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  conceal  it  from  her. 

They  did  not  ask — nor  did  they  expect — the  recognition  by  Austria  of  any 
anthonty  in  Central  Italy  which,  according  to  her  principles,  is  sot  entitled 
to  such  recognition.  Great  Britain  and  France,  whilst  they  acknowledge 
the  vast  benefits  to  be  derived  from  hereditary  monarchy,  did  not  think 
those  benefits  destroyed  or  diminished  because  monarchy,  in  certain 
countries,  owes  part  of  its  strength  .to  its  popular  origin.  In  1848  the 
people  of  Europe,  misled  by  wiQ  enthnsiaBts,  attempted  to  found  stable 
governments  on  republican  theories ;  but  at  the  present  time  the  people  of 
Italy,  in  harmony  with  pnblic  opinion  throughout  Europe,  seek  for  order  as 
well  as  liberty  beneath  uie  dome  of  monarchy,  aupportect  by  national  consent 
and  equal  laws. 

Sundar  propositions  were  on  the  15th  of  Jannary  sent  to  Earl  Cowley  in 
Paris,  and  to  Sir  John  Crampton  in  St.  Petersburg. 

On  the  22nd  January,  Mr.  Corbett  announced  that  a  decree  had  joat  been 
isaaad  in  the  MonUore  Toaeano  declaring  the  extension  of  the  coostitn- 
tiooal  charter  of  Sardinia  and  the  Sardinian  electoral  law  to  Tuscany;  and 
Mr.  Hudson  reported  that  the  same  was  also  exte&ded  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Emilia. 

On  the  27th,  Lord  A.  Loftua  communicated  the  observations  of  Connt 
Rechberg  on  the  four  points  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  As 
to  the  first,  he  said  that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  accept  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  as  a  rule.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  second 
point,  the  evacuation  of  Rome.  With  the  third  he  was  quite  satisfied;  but 
as  to  the  fourth,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  could  not  recognize  in  established 
monarchies  the  principle  of  popular  election,  nor  wonld  they  subscribe  to 
any  act  or  arrangement  which  should  be  in  violation  of  the  principle  which 
thCT  held  sacred.  Earl  Cowley  also  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  answer 
of  M.  Thouvenel  to  the  effect  liiat  the  first  point  conld  not  give  rise  to  any 
difficult-  As  to  the  second,  France  accepted  the  English  proposition  as 
well  as  regards  the  Roman  territory  as  l!x>mbardy,  but  that  the  evacuation 
of  Rome  must  necessarily  remain  subordinate  to  the  certainty  that  no  serious 
danger  should  result  therefrom  to  the  safety  of  the  Holy  See.  The  third 
point  had  the  assent  of  France;  and  as  to  the  fourth,  France  could  not 
disavow  the  stipulations  of  Villafranca  and  Zurich,  and  before  pronoonc- 
ingany  winion  on  it  she  must  explain  and  justify  her  position  with  the 
Courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

On  the  31st  January,  Lord  John  Russell  commnnicated  the  result  uF 

these  negotiations  on  the  four  points  to  Sir  J.  Hudson,  and  urged  that 

pending  these  negotiations  it  would  be  essential  that  no  Sardinian  troops 

should  be  sent  into  Central  Italy,  giving  an  appearance  of  compulsion  to 
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tbe'Tote  of  the  Asiembly;  tihat  no  farther  steps  ahoald  be  taken  in  the 
directioQ  of  annexatJon  Before  the  election  of  fresh  asBemblies;  and  that 
every  attempt  to  create  disturbance  and  revolt  in  the  province  of  Venetia, 
in  the  Roman  states  still  in  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the  kizigdom  of 
Kaples,  should  be  discouraged  by  the  King  of  Sardinia.  On  the  30th 
January  M.  Thouvenel  sent  a  note  to  M.  De  Moustier  at  Vienna  commoni- 
cating  the  English  propositions,  and  recapituladni;  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  ViUa^anca,  and  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Imperial  Government  to  give  their  consent  to  the  British 
I^oposition. 

On  the  6tb  Febmsry  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Mr.  Corbett  in 
Florence  that  should  the  decision  of  the  Italian  Asaembliea  be  in  favour  of 
annexation,  Great  Britain  and  France  would  no  longer  require  that 
Sardinian  troops  shonld  not  enter  those  states  ^nd  provinces.  As  to  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  votes,  Britain  would  not  prescribe  any  particular 
franchise  or  mode  of  election. 

On  the  8th  Februair  CJount  Pertigny  '  communicated  to  Lord  John 
Ruaaell  a  despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel,  commenting  on  the  encyclical  letter 
which  the  Pope  had  addressed  to  all  the  pitriarchs,  bishops,  and  primates  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  which  his  Holiness,  exposing  in  an  exclusive 
pomt  of  view  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
existing  situation  of  Romagna,  exhorted  the  pastors  and  faithM  of  the 
whole  world  to  emplov  zealously  all  their  effiirts  towards  the  maintenance 
and  defence  of  the  rignts  of  the  Holy  See  over  that  province.  M.  Thouvenel 
Umeoted  the  coarse  taken  by  the  Pope  in  mixing  op  and  confounding  the 
two  interests,  civil  and  spiritual,  which  are  in  their  nature  distinct,  and  in 
making  an  appeal  to  men  s  consciences  in  the  name  of  futh  for  an  interest 
which,  when  rightly  considered,  is  simply  temporah  He  showed  that  this 
attempt  was  not  supported  by  the  authority  and  precedents  of  history. 
That  in  17S7  the  Pope  had  ceded  the  Romagna  to  France  at  the  same  time 
that  he  abandoned  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  territorv  of 
AvigooD.  The  treaties  of  Campo  Fonnio  and  Lnneville  sanctioned  in 
another  form  the  separation  of  those  provinces^ 

"  If  we  were,"  said  M.  Thouvenel,  "  to  interrogate  contemporary  histoir 
on  other  points,  who  would  not  remember  that  at  the  banning  of  this 
century  ecclesiastical  territories,  such  as  the  bishop^c  of  Salzburg,  thepro* 
vostship  of  Berchtelsgaden,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Trent,  Brixen,  and  Fich- 
atadt,  served,  on  the  demand  of  Austria,  to  indemoify^  its  deposed  archdukes 
in  Italy  ?  With  regard  to  these  territories,  as  for  the  l^ations  and  for  the 
electorate  of  Mentz,  no  solidarity  was  recognized  between  the  temporal  rights 
of  the  possessor  and  the  interests  ot  religion ;  the  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  sovereigns  was  not  an  obstacle  to  the  combinations  which  circumstances 
had  rendered  necessary.  The  participation  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  in  these 
difierent  transactions  certainly  does  not  permit  r^arding  them  as  an  appli- . 
cation  of  new  principles  for  the  use  of  France^  Nothing  can  be  a  better  proof, 
of  this  than  what  occurred  some  years  later.  Pope  Pins  VII.  was'  return- 
ing to  Rome,  and  resuming  the  exercise  of  his  temporal  power,  when,  by  a 
secret  treaty  signed  at  Naples  oa  the  11th  of  January,  1814,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  with  a  view  to  attaching  King  Joachim  to  the  cause  of  the  Euro- 
pean coalition,  engaged,  "  in  order  to  procure  him  a  strong  military  frontier 
in  accord  with  the  political  necessities  of  the  two  powers,  to  assure  to  him 
an  acquisition  calculated  on  the  basis  of  400,000  souls  to  be  taken  from  the 
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Roman  States,  and  to  lend  bis  good  offices  to  obtun  Uie  consent  uid  lanctioa 
of  the  Holy  F&ther  to  that  concession." 

Thus,  therefore,  the  principle  of  partitioning  the  Lections,  and  even  the 
Marches,  between  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Austria,  was  plainly  laid 
down,  and  its  application  appeared  so  independent  of  every  otner  arcmn' 
stance,  that  in  toe  following  year  we  see  &e  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  when 
restored  to  the  Keapolitan  uirone,  endeavouring  to  maintain  for  his  Dim 
advantage  the  clause  which  we  have  joat  cited.  Austria,  on  her  side,  was 
more  successful  in  her  pretensions,  as  she  retained,  at  the  espense  of  the  Holy 
See,  part  of  the  Legation  of  Ferrara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  a  territory 
which  had  never  belonged  to  the  state  of  Venice.  The  Pope  protested  in 
vain  against  that  arrangement,  as  he  protested  against  the  non-restitation 
of  the  county  of  Avignon  and  of  the  territory  of  Parma  to  the  Holy  Sea 
His  demands,  which  ne  based  both  on  his  ancient  rights  and  on  reasons 
of  utility  to  the  Chnrch,  were  not  admitted  by  the  Powers ;  and  we  shall 
not  be  contradicted  by  the  documents  relating  to  ^e  n^otiations  of  1815  if 
we  add,  that  Romagna  bad  then  a  very  narrow  escape  from  remaining 
separate  from  the  Pontifical  States.  More  than  one  combination  conceived 
in  that  sense  was  brought  forward  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  and  it  is. 
well  known  that  Prussia,  for  instance,  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  Lections 
in  &vour  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  wlio  would  have  received  them  as  a 
compensation.  It  was  not  without  difEculty  that  the  Pope  succeeded  in 
retaining  them,  and  in  making  the  right  he  invoked  prevail  over  the 
opinion,  so  woi-thy  of  remark,  adopted  l)y  the. plenipotentiaries,  that  the 
legations  were  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  allies  by  nght  of  conquest  In  any 
case,  the  discoasion  as  to  tlie  Roman  States  was  constantly  maintained, 
even  by  the  Catholic  Powers,  in  an  order  of  considerations  excluwvely 
temporal. 

On  the  12th  February  M.  Thouvenel  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Duke 
de  Grammont  in  Rome,  a  copy  of  which  was  to  be  given  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli  in  answer  to  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter.  In  this  despatch 
M.  Thouvenel  observed  that  France  was  not  responsible  for  what  had 
taken  place  in  Italy ;  that  the  Romagna  had  risen  long  ago ;  that  the  Pope 
had  blindly  rejected  all  the  counsels  and  suggestions  to  introduce  ue 
necessary  reforms;  and  he  niged  the  Pope  to  accept  the  new  order  of 
things.  On  the  17th,  Count  Rechberg  sent  a  despatch  to  Prince  Mettemich, 
in  Paris,  to  be  communicated  to  Lord  John  Russell  by  Count  Apponyi,  in 
answer  to  M.  Thouvenel'a  statement  of  the  posidon  of  the  Italian  qneetion, 
summing  up  by  saying  that  the  solution  of  the  question  should  be  sought  on 
the  ground  of  the  Conventions  of  Villafranca  and  of  Zurich,  all  the  stipula- 
tions of  which  are,  as  &r  as  the  qnestion  of  right  is  concerned,  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  perfect  identity.  Austria  could  not  give  her  con- 
currence to  combinations  which  woul({  take  no  account  of  reservations  made 
in  tiie  treaty  of  Zurich  in  fiivour  of  the  rights  of  the  dispossessed  sovereigns ; 
but  as  to  the  using  of  force  for  their  restoration,  the  Austrian  minister  said 
that  political  motives  of  diverse  sorts  made  it  expedient  for  the  two  Powers 
to  abstain  from  armed  intervention  in  Central  Italy.  That  nothing  was 
fiirther  from  their  thoughts  than  to  look  at  the  grave  qnestion  in  the  light 
of  a  struggle  for  influence  or  of  a  political  rivauy  between  Austrian  and 
France.  If  it  is  a  question  of  constituting  Italy  an  intermediary  between 
the  two  powers,  Austria  has  given  proof  of  her  desu*e  to  co-operate  in  this 
work ;  at  the  same  time  persisting  m  the  conviction  that  the  programme  of 
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VillaflwKa  ofifered  the  meaos  of  accompliehbg  it  in  a  pracUcal  maimer, 
and  without  endangering  the  political  balance  of  Europe. 

On  the  I7th  February,  1860,  Earl  Cowley  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell 
that  M.  Thouvenel  had  communicated  to  him  the  solution  which  the 
Emperor  intended  to  give  to  the  Italian  question.  The  solution  might  be 
found  in  the  following  combination: — Ist;  The  complete  annexation  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  to  Sardinia.  2nd.  The  annexation  of  the 
three  legations  of  Romt^a]  Ferrara,  and  Bologua  by  means  of  a  Vicariat 
exercised  by  the  King  of  Siuxlinia;  and  3rd.  The  estaolishment  of  a  prince 
of  Savoy  in  Tuscany.  In  answer  to  this  Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  her 
Majesty's  CioTemment  could  not  object  to  the  course  of  laying  the  project 
of  the  Imperial  Government  before  the  Sardinian  Qovemment,  or  to  ita 
being  imparted  to  the  great  Powers  of  Europe;  but  with  respect  to  giriug 
the  plan  the  support  of  Great  Britain  there  are  obvious  difficulties  ia 
the  way. 

Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  at  the  instance  of  Count  Walewski,  he 
suggested  to  the  late  Prince  Neri  Corwii  that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
m^t  succeed  hia  father  in  Tuscany  *,  but  that  plan  was  at  once  rejected  in 
the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government  At  a  later  period  he  accepted 
for  consideratioa  a  proposition  that  Central  Italy  sbonld  be  formed  into  a 
kJD^om,  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Savoy  at  its  bead ;  but  the  Austrian 
minister  in  Paris,  and  Count  Apponyi  in  London,  protested  that  they  could 
give  no  countenance  to  such  a  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Farini, 
Baron  Ricasoli,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  people,  expressed  their 
decided  repugnance  to  any  plan  but  that  of  annexation  to  Piedmcmt.  It 
was  after  the  failure  of  those  two  attempts  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
proposed  four  points,  for  the  settlement  of  Italy,  to  France  and  to  Austria. 
The  fborth  of  those  proposals  has  been  made  known  in  Turin,  Modena, 
Bologna)  and  Florence.  It  has  been  virtually,  though  not  formally 
accepted.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  impossible  for  ber  M^esty's  Govern- 
ment to  recommend  any  other  plan.  The  declarations  of  Ciaunt  Rechberg 
convey  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  Austria  not  to  outstrip  the  limits  oi 
Venetia.  Those  of  Count  Cavour  are  positive  in  abjuring  any  attempt  to 
distarb  Teiietia,  or  those  states  which  still  acknowledge  the  anthority  of  the 
Pope.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  next  step  is  to  order  new  elections 
in  Central  Italy.  Wliethar  these  elections  should  be  conducted  upon 
principle^  abready  known  and  acted  upon,  or  by  universal  suffi-age,  is  a 
matter  upon  which  her  Majesty's  Government  decline  to  interfere.  They 
wish  to  leave  Italy  to  herself.  With  respect  to  Savoy,  again  mentioned 
in  Earl  Cowley's  despatch,  the  sentiments  of  her  Majesty  s  Government 
are  already  known  to  M.  Thonvenel,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
their  objections  are  not  diminished  by  the  present  proposaL  On  the  25th 
February,  1861,  Count  Persigny  commtmicated  to  Lord  John  Russell  two 
despatches  of  M.  Thonvenel,  one  to  himself,  and  one  to  M.  de  Taillerand  in 
Turin,  dated  the  24th  February,  in  which  M.  Thonvenel  gave  fuller 
particnlarB  respecting  the  French  proposals.  These  proposals,  however, 
omitted  the  pomt  that  Tuscany  should  be  placed  under  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Savoy.     Commenting  on  the  plan,  M.  Thonvenel  said : — 

"  This  maimer  of  settlement  would,  moreover,  have  the  advantage  of 
guaranteeing  to  Sardinia  the  position  wliich  is  necessary  to  her  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  of  satisfying  the  legatious  in  an  adminiBtrative  point  of  view, 
and  io  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  it  would  constitute  a  mean  which  we  hope 
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would  finally  satisfy  all  scrapie  and  conscienras.  Such  a  result  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  France,  as  she  could  not  ia  prmciple  admit  a  radical  du- 
memberment  of  the  States  of  the  Holy  Father,  without  compensation ;  nor 
can  it  be  any  more  indifferent  to  Sardinia.  We  should  neglect  nothing  that 
the  other  powers,  enlightened  upon  the  impossibility  of  restoring  completely 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  and  of  not  taking  present  necessities  into  accoont, 
should  exert  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  us,  to  make  the  Pope  aniler- 
stand  that  such  an  arrangement,  frankly  accepted,  would  shiud  all  the 
essential  rightS'  of  the  Holy  See. 

"  What  I  have  said,  M.  le  Baron,  of  the  necessity  of  anticipating  the 
dangers  to  which  Sardinia  mieht  be  exposed  if  she  sought  further  aggran- 
dizements, is  foore  particularly  applicanle  to  Tuscany.  The  idea  m  the 
annexation  of  the  Crrand  Diichy,  that  is  to  say,  the  absorption  in  another 
State  of  a  land  ^fted  witli  so  beautiful  and  so  noble  a  history,  and  so 
attachttd,  hitherto,  to  its  traditioiu,  cannot  assuredly  emanate  except  from  an 
aspiration,  the  danger  of  which  it  is  impossible  fbi  t^e  Government  of  the 
Emperor  to  disown,  and  which  it  is  far  from  believing  to  be  shared  by  the 
mass  of  the  population.  That  aspiration,  there  roust  be  no  delusion,  whatever 
may  be  at  the  present  moment,  I  doubt  not,  the  correct  intentions  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Government,  reveals  on  the  part  of  those  whom  it  carries  along  with  it 
an  arriire-pm^  of  a  war  against  Austria  for  the  conquest  of  Venetia,  and 
an  arriire-peniie,  if  not  of  revolution,  at  least  of  menace  for  the  tranquillitr  of 
the  States  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Siciliea.  Pnhlic 
opinion  would  not  be  deceived  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  the  questions 
which  it  is  our  object  to  settle,  would  only  be  reopened  with  fresh  %-iolence. 

"  The  Government  of  the  Emperor,  without  overlooking  the  difficulties 
which  would  remain  to  be  overcome  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  solution 
to  which,  if  the  Turin  Cabinet  would  assent,  it  would  aevote  its  utmost 
energetic  and  persevering  efforts,  entertains  the  confidence  that  those  diffi- 
cnll£es  would  not  be  insurmountable.  Certain,  moreover,  of  operating  upon 
a  basis  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  completely  France  and  Siurdiiiia,  to  pacify 
.  Italy  for  a  long  period,  and,  finally,  not  to  clash  in  too  absolute  a  manner 
with  any  of  the  interest  which  Europe  has  the  right  and  duty  morally  to 
watch  over,  the  (Government  of  his  Majesty  would  not  only  not  hesitate  to 
engage  to  take,  in  a  conference  or  congress,  the  defence  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment,  but  it  would  proclaim  it  as  unassailable,  in  its  eyes,  by  foreign 
intervention.'  In  this  nypothesis,  then,  Sardinia  would  be  snre  of  Iiaving  i» 
with  her  and  behind  her.  YOu  are  authorized  to  declare  this  formerly  to 
Cotknt  Cavour. 

"  Do  I  need  now,  M.  le  Baron,  very  long  details  to  explain  what  would  be 
our  attitude  if  the  Turin  Cabinet,  &ee  in  its  option,  should  prefer  to  run  all 
the  risks  which  I  have  pointed  out  while  advising  it  to  avoid  them?  The 
hypotheeis  in  which  the  Government  of  his  SardUn^  Majesty  would  have 
to  rely  only  on  its  own  forces  developes  itself,  so  to  say,  naturally,  and  it 
would  be  painful  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  I  therefore  confine  myself  to 
saying,  by  the  Ktnperor's  orders,  that  we  would  not  consent,  at  any  price, 
ta  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  such  a  situation.  Whatever 
may  be  ms  sympathies  for  Italy,  and  especially  for  Sardinia,  which  has 
mingled  ks  blood  with  ours,  his  Majeatv  would  not  <  hesitate  to  evince  his 
firm  and  irrevocable  resolve  to  take  the  interests  of  France  as  the  sole 
guide  of  his  conduct  As  I  have  observed  to  Count  de  Persigny,  to  dis^- 
pate  dangerous  illusions  is  not  an  abusive  restriction  of  the  use  which 
[ssoj  , 
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Sardinia  and  Italy  may  wish  to  make  of  the  liberty  which  we  are  ever 
proud  of  having  assisted  them  in  obtaining,  and  which  is  finally  confirmed 
Dy  the  latest  decUratioas  which  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  has 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Vienna;  it  is  simply,  I  repeat  it,  vindicating 
the  independence  of  our  policy,  and  shielding  it  from  which  complications 
we  shall  not  have  to  resolve,  should  ovir  coonsels  have  been  powerless  in 
preventing  them. 

"  I  shall  not  conclude  this  despatf^h,  M.  le  Baron,  without  saying  a  few 
words  respecting  Savoy  and  the  Coonty  of  Nice.  The  Government  of  the 
Emperor  has  regretted  the  premature  and  inopportune  disciisuon  of  this 
question  in  the  public  janmals :  but  it  cannot  refrain  from  taking  it  as  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  which  daily  gains  in  strength,  and  with  which 
it  must  deal.  Historical  traditions,  which  it  ia  nf^ess  to  recall,  have 
accredited  the  idea  that  the  formation  of  a  more  powerful  State  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  wonld  be  un&vourable  to  our  interests ;  and  although  in  the 
arrangement  developed  in  this  despa^h,  the  annexation  of  all  the  States  of 
Central  Italy  to  Sardinia  should  not  be  complete,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
point  of  view  of  external  relations  it  would  be  equivalent,  in  reality,  to  an 
analogous  result.  The  same  provisions,  however  distinct  they  may  actually 
be,  claim  the  same  guarantees ;  and  the  possession  of  Savoy  and  of  the 
County  of  Nice,  with  a  reservation  for  the  interests  of  Switzerland,  which 
we  always  desire  to  take  into  account,  also  presents  itself  to  us  in  that 
hypothesis  as  a  gec^Taphical  necessity  for  the  safety  of  our  frontiers. 

"  Yon  must,  therefore,  call  the  attention  of  Count  Cavoor  to  this  point ; 
but  you  will  state  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not  our  wish  to  con- 
strain tlie  will  of  the  populations,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  Emperor, 
moreover,  would  not  fan,  when  the  moment'should  appear  to  have  arrived, 
to  consult  first  t^e  great  Powers  of  Europe,  bo  as  to  prevent  a  false  interpre- 
tation of  the  reasons  that  would  direct  its  conduct." 

In  answer  to  these  despatches  Lord  John  Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley 
that  the  projects  proposed  to  the  Sardinian  Crovemment  appeared  to  him 
entirely  subversive  of  the  independence  of  Italy,  which  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  treaty  of  Zurich  as  declared  in  the  preamble  of  that  treaty. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  be  &vourable  to  a  conference  until 
Italy  has  decided  for  herself-  At  present  Cbeat  Britain  could  not  assist 
at  such  a  conference,  which,  in  her  opinion,  would  only  aggravate  differences. 

On  the  Ist  March,  1860,  Earl  Cowley  transmittea  the  soeech  of  the 
£mperor  on  opening  the  annual  session  of  the  legislative  bodies,  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  Italian  affairs,  as  follows : — 

"  The  dominant  idea  of  the  treaty  of  Yiltafranca  was  to  obtain  the  almost 
complete  independence  of  Venetia  at  the  price  of  the  restoration  of  the 
archdukes.  That  transaction  having  &iled,  despite  my  most  earnest 
endeavours,  I  hare  expressed  my  regret  tiiereat  at  Vienna  as  well  as  at 
Turin;  for  the  situation,  by  being  prolonged,  threatened  to  lead  to  no 
issue.  While  it  was  the  object  of  loyal  explanations  between  my  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Austria,  it  suggested  to  England,  to  Prussia,  to  Russia, 
measures  the  whole  of  which  clearly  prove  on  the  part  of  Hie  great  powers 
tiieir  desire  to  obtain  a  reconciliation  of  all  the  interests.  To  seconct  these 
dispositions,  it  was  necessary  for  France  to  present  that  combination  the 
adoption  of  which  would  have  the  greatest  chance  of  being  accepted  by 
Europe.  Guaranteeing  Italy  by  my  army  against  foreign  intervention,  I 
had  tne  right  to  assign  the  hmits  of  that  guarantee,     l^erefore  I  did  not 
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hesitate  to  declare  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  &SLt,  while  leaving  him  fall 
liberty  of  action,  I  could  not  follow  him  in  a  policj  which  had  the  tanlt 
of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of  Earope  a  desire  to  absorb  all  the  States  of 
Italy,  and  which  threatened  new  confiagrations.  I  counselled  him  to  reply 
favourably  to  the  wishes  of  the  provinces  which  should  offer  themselves  to 
him,  but  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Tuscany,  and  to  respect  in 
principle  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  If  this  arrangement  does  not  satisfy 
everybody,  it  has  the  advantage  of  reserving  principles,  of  calming  appre- 
hensions, and  makes  Piedmont  a  kingdom  of  more  than  9,000,000  souls. 

"  Looking  to  this  transformation  ofNorthem  ItaIy,,whLch  gives  to  a  power- 
ful State  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  it  was  my  duty,  for  the  security  of  our 
frontiers,  to  claim  the  French  slopes  of  the  mountains.  This  reaasertlon  of  a 
claim  to  a  territory  of  small  extent  has  nothing  in  it  of  a  nature  to  alarm 
Europe,  and  give  a  denial  to  the  policy  of  disinterestedness  which  I  have 
proclaimed  more  than  once ;  for  France  does  not  wish  to  proceed  to  this 
aggrandizement,  however  small  it  mav  be,  either  by  military  occupation  or 
by  provoked  insurrection,  or  by  unaerhand  manoeuvres,  but  by  frankly 
explaining  the  question  to  the  great' powers.  They  will  doubtless  under- 
stand in  their  equity,  as  France  would  certainly  nnderstand  it  for  each  of 
them  under  similar  circumstances,  that  the  important  territorial  rearrange- 
ment which  is  about  to  take  place  gives  us  a  right  to  a  guarantee  indicated 
by  Nature  herself. 

"  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  emotion  of  a  portion  of  the  Catholic 
world;  it  has  given  wa^  suddenly  to  such  inconsiderate  impressions,  it  has 
given  itself  up  to  such  passionate  alarms.  The  past,  which  ought  to  be 
a  guarantee  for  the  future,  has  been  so  much  overlooked,  the  services 
rendered  so  much  forgotten,  that  I  needed  a  very  deep  conviction,  a  very 
absolute  confidence  in  public  common  sense,  to  preserve  in  the  midst  of  the 
agitations  endeavoured  to  be  excited  that  calm  which  alone  niuntains  us  ' 
in  a  proper  path.  Facts,  however,  apeak  loudly  for  themselves.  For  the 
last  eleven  years  I  have  sustained  alone  at  Rome  the  power  of  the  Holy- 
Father,  without  having  ceased  a  single  day  to  revere  in  him  the  sacred 
character  of  the  chief  of  our  religion.  On  anoth^  side  the  population  of 
the  Romagna,  abandoned  all  at  once  to  themselves,  have  experienced  a 
natural  excitement,  and  sought  during  the  war  to 'make  common  cause  with 
us.  Ought  I  to  forget  them  in  making  peace,  and  to  hand  them  over  anew 
for  an  indefinite  time  to  the  chances  of  a  foreign  occupation  ?  My  first 
efforts  have  been  to  reconcile  them  to  their  sovereign,  and  not  having 
succeeded,  I  have  tried,  at  least,  to  uphold  in  the  revolted  provinces  the 
principle  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope." 

On  the  2nd  March  Sir  James  Hudson  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell  Count 
Cavour's  answer  to  M.  Thouvenel's  despatches  to  Baron  de  Talleyrand, 
staling  that  Sardinia  must  limit  herself  to  transmitting  to  the  Government 
of  Central  Italy  tbe  proposition  of  France.  It  ia  scarcely  probable  that 
these  Governments  will  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  a  resolution 
BO  serious,  and  which  decides  the  destinies  of  the  people.  They  will 
de^re  to  coosolt  the  nation  so  as  to  obtain  a  manifestation  of  its  wishes  as 
complete  and  unmistakeable  as  possible.  As  respects  the  Vicariat,  Count 
Cavour  said, — 

"  The  idea  of  a  Vicariat,  impl^ng  that  of  a  direct  interference  of  tbe 
Court  of  Rome  in  internal  administzation,  would,  among  the  populations  of 
these  countries,  meet  with  absolnte.  reustance.    It  woud  be  impossible  to 
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make  them  accept  it  otherwise  than  by  force.  Sabmitted  to  the  test  of 
popular  suflrage,  that  proposition  wonld  hardly  moet  with  any  &voiir ;  and 
on  this  point  were  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt. 

"  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  the  Holy  Father  wonld  not  accept  this 
combination,  however  inspired  it  might  be  by  the  desire  to  save  his  rights, 
and  of  not  lowering  the  high  position  which  he  occupies  in  Italy.  Hitherto, 
what  has  in  point  of  fact  prevented  his  Holiness  from  consenting;  I  do  not 
•ay  to  measures  calculated  to  restrict  bis  sovereign  authority,  but  even  to 
reforms  which  were  recommended  to  him  by  all  Europe,  is  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  responsibility  ior  acts  which,  though  altogether  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  in  vigour  in  the  greater  part  of  civilized  countries,  might 
lead  to  certain  results  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  religious  morality,  of 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  justly  considers  himself  the  supreme  guanlian. 
A  very  recent  fact  supports  this  assertion.  When  France,  wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  the  occupation  of  Rome,  requested  the  Holy  See  to  form  a 
national  army  like  the  other  European  powers,  the  Government  replied 
that  the  Holy  Father  coold  not  admit  of  recruiting,  because  it  was  repug- 
nant to  his  conscience  to  subject  a  great  nninber  of  his  subjects  to  a  celibacy 
even  temporary.  The  institution  of  a  vicariat  would  not  prevail  over 
Aese  ecmples.  The  Holy  Father,  regarding  himself  as  indirectly  respon- 
aible  for  uie  acts  of  his  vicar,  would  ceitaioly  not  allow  him  the  liberty  of 
action  necessary  to  permit  the  proposed  arrangement  to  have  any  useful 
result  I  am  of  opinion  that  France  proposing  to  herself  to  secure  to 
the  Holy  Father  certain  advantages,  and  to  preserve  his  high  polidcat 
sovereignty,  her  object  would  be  obtained  with  less  difficulty  if  the  anneza^ 
tioQ  were  accomplished  with  the  express  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  negotiate  with  the  Holy  See,  and  to  obtain  its  assent  to  the 
new  state  of  things  by  means  of  certain  obligations  his  Majesty  would 
contract  vith.  These  obligations  to  consist  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  and  in  an  engagement  to  co-operate  even  by 
force  of  arms  in  the  maintenance  of  his  independence,  and  to  contribute  to 
a  certain  extent  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Court  of  Rome." 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Mr.  Oorbett  wrote  to  Lord  John  Russell  that  the 
population  of  Tuscany  had  been  invited  to  declare  by  universal  suffrage 
whether  they  desire  the  onion  of  Tuscwy  to  Piedmont  on  the  formation 
of  a  separate  kingdom.  Every  male  Tuscan  subject  above  the  age  of 
twentVH3ne  years,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  was  called  upon  to 
vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-mentioned  propositions. 

On  the  lUth  March  Count  Persigny  communicated  to  Lord  John  Russell 
a  despatch  by  Count  Cavour  to  M.  Nigra,  Sardinian  ambassador  in  Paris, 
dated  Tifirin,  3rd  March,  1860,  on  the  subject  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  In 
the  despatch  Count  Cavour  sud, — 

**  I  will  not  stop  to  examine  the  value  of  the  historical  traditions  to  which 
M.  de  Thouvenel  alludes.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Sardinia  could  ever  constitute  a  danger  for  France,  to  whom  the  late 
events  attach  us  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  friendship ;  nevertheless  we 
are  too  sensible  of  what  Italy  owes  to  the  Emperor,  not  to  give  the  most 
serious  attention  to  a  reqneBt  which  rests  on  the  principle  of  respect  for  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  (Government  of  his  Majesty  would  never  consent, 
even  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  advant^es,  to  cede  or  exchange  any 
portion  of  the  territory  which  has  formed  for  so  many  ages  the  gforioos 
appanage  of  the  bouse  of  Savoy ;  but  the  King's  Government  cannot  refrain 
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from  taking  into  conBideratioD  the  ctiAiiges  which  the  erenta  that  hare 
takea  place  in  Italy  have  caused  with  respect  to  the  sitoation  of  the  people 
of  SaroT  and  Nice.  At  the  moment  when  we  are  loadly  demanding  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  the  right  of  disposing  of  iheir  lot,  we  could 
not,  withont  incurring  the  reproach  of  inconsistency  and  injustice,  refine 
the  subjects  of  the  King  living  beyond  the  Alps  the  -  right  of  freely 
manifeating  their  wishes.  However  lively  might  be  the  regrets  which  we 
should  feel,  if  the  provinces  which  have  been  the  glorious  cradle  of  tlie 
monarchy  should  decide  upon  demanding  their  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  Ein^s  States  in  order  to  associate  themselves  with  other  destiniea,  we 
should  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  value  of  that  manifestation.  The  decla- 
rations of  M.  de  Thoovenel  relative  to  the  great  powers,  and  to  Switzerland} 
are  of  a  nature  to  prevent  any  fals^  interpretations,  and  to  emooth  over 
many  difficaltiea.  These  declarations,  which  are  inspired  by  such  a  high 
feeling  of  equity  and  justice,  leave  us,  moreover,  no  doubt  that  in  any  itypo- 
thesis  the  care  of  leaving  to  Sardinia  as  well  as  to  France  a  suitable  line  o[ 
frontier  will  preside  over  these  negotiations." 


TRADE  WITH  JAFAK. 

Corre^ondtnce  reapteting  the  Stoppage  of  Trade  &y  Ae  Japanese  Avthoritiea. 

Oit  the  23rd  November,  1859,  Consul-General  Alcocb  sent  a  despatch  to 
Lord  John  Russell  from  Yeddo,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  despatch  he  had 
addressed  to  the  acting  Consul  at  Kanagawa,  wnere  he  reviewed  all  the 
leading  circumstances  which  have  led  to  a  very  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
Japan.  Whilst  there  was  much  to  complain  of  in  the  Japanese  autliorities 
and  officials,  much  cause  for  dissatisfaction  has  been  given  by  foreigners. 
The  purchase  and  shipment  of  gold  coins  could  only  be  looked  upon  as  an 
act  of  lawless  spoliation,  and  the  bnming  of  the  Tycoon's  palace  has, 
donbUesSjprovea  a  valuable  means  to  put  a  stop  to  so  many  extrava^nt 
things.     The  foreigners,  subjects  of  the  various  treaty  powers  at  Kana- 

fawa,  have  done  their  best  to  justify  the  policy  and  confirm  the  fears  of  the 
apanese  antliorities,  as  to  the  course  foreign  trade  would  take,  and  its 
results.  Nothing  could  well  have  been  worse  than  the  conduct  of  the  body 
generally :  and  me  acts  of  many  individuals  were  altogether  disgraceful. 

There  is,  nnfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  misconduct  which  no  law  can 
touch,  and  many  acts  of  the  most  mischievous  tendency  not  easily  brought 
under  the  claoees  of  a  legal  enactment  Even  when  specifically  oenonnced 
with,  pains  and  penaltiee  attached,  it  is  often  in  these  countries  very  diJticatt 
to  obtun  such  evidence  as  will  bring  the  offence  home  to  the  parties  impli- 
cated, in  a  way  to  insure  legal  convidaon.  Japanese,  both  authorities  and 
people,  will  complain,  but  not  appear  in  fitting  time  and  place  to  give 
evidence ;  and  yet  th^  complunts  of  injury,  which  must  thus  go  unre- 
dressed, may  have  been  perfectly  well  founded.  Hence  moc£  of  the 
impunitv  and  licence  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  conduct  of  snch  per- 
sons. Of  course,  no  action  of  the  British  authorities  could  impose  any 
check  on  the  misdoings  of  Americans,  Dutch,  and  others ;  said  these  alone 
would  suffice,  if  all  else  were  amended,  to  fatally  damage  the  fi^eign 
position.  All  the  consular  agents,  except  the  British,  are  themselves 
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traders,  nuBalaried,  and  mbced  np  vith  the  prscticee  objected  to  in  others— 
an  evil  long  and  deplorably  frcitfnl  of  mischief  in  China. 

Public  opinion,  with  its  salatary  restraining  power,  is  wholly  wanting, 
nnfortanately,  also,  in  a  small  commonity'  of  some  twenty  commercial  men 
of  all. classes  and  diners  nations,  who  oelieTe  that  in  this  distant  comer 
of  the  world  they  are  eafe  from  exposure.  It  may  still,  however,  be 
brought  to  bear  apon  them  with  effect  even  here,  by  invoking  the  public 
opinion  of  the  larger  communities  in  China-  This,  and  any  other  steps 
taken  with  the  view  of  pntting  a  stop,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible,  to  pro- 
ceedings so  ill-judged  and  discreditaole  as  to  render  all  efforts  at  improve- 
ment with  the  authorities  here  vain  and  hopeless,  were  with  the  entire 
concurrence  of  the  American  minister  and  the  French  consul-general. 

The  position  in  which  we  are  all  placed  is  one  full  of  difBcul^  and  em- 
barrassmeuL  .  With  a  Qovemment  distrustfol  and  inimical,  ready  to  adopt 
any  expedients  for  rendering  treaties  inoperative;  a  vicious  system  of 
fbr^gn  consular  agencies,  &om  which  grievous  abuses  are  inseparable ;  and 
ibreign  traders,  among  whom  are  many  as  wanting  in  discretion  as  they 
are  deficient  in  still  more  essential  qualities,  it  is  hard  to  steer  a  satisfactory 
course,  and  almost  impossible  to  make  any  headway. 

In  his  circnlar  to  Acting  Consul  Vyse,  Consul-C^eneral  Alcock  remarked 
that  there  had  been  murders  committed  twice,  at  short  intervals,  by 
foreigners  in  Tokubama,  marked  by  circumstances  of  great  atrocity  and 
Tindictiveness.  The  sailors  from  the  ships  of  all  nations  which  have 
anchored  in  the  port  have  been  allowed  to  come  on  shore  intoxicated,  as  is 
too  mnch  the  habit  eveirwhere ;  and  have  in  that  state,  day  after  day,  gone 
about  singly  and  in  bands,  offering  violence  to  the  Japanese  whom  they  met, 
and  into  whose  shops  they  intruded.  Upon  the  complaint  regarding  the 
custom-house  administration,  and  its  treasury  department  for  the  cessation 
of  the  exchange  of  money,  the  consul  said,  that  the  governor  at  Kanagawa 
had  placed  documents  in  his  hands  which  showed  dealings  alti^ether  in- 
supportable, more  especially  in  the  treasury  depaiiment,  where  reiterated 
demands  in  the  name  of  individuals  of  whose  existence  they  had  no  evidence 
were  thrust  upon  the  officials  daily,  with  every  mark  of  intentional  rude- 
ness and  insult,  and  sometimes  wiui  menace  and  violence.  In  presence  of 
such  insane  demands  for  sums  which  not  only  the  applicants  could  not  pro- 
duce in  dollars,  but  which  could  not  be  expressed  ouierwise  than  by  a  long 
line  of  figures,  while  a  lifetime  would  not  suffice  to  count  many  of  the  sums 
claimed  in  itzebous,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  indecent  levity  and  bad 
taste  which  marks  many  of  the  requisitions,  or  the  disregard  of  all  treaty 
conditions  and  national  interests  or  repute  equally  manifested,  were  most 
worthy  of  reprehension.  Some  were  a  positive  disgrace  to  any  one  bearing 
the  name  of  an  Englishman,  or  having  a-  character  to  lose.  Not  only  the 
sntns,  in  their  preposterous  amount,  were  an  insult  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, to  whose  officers  these  requisitions  were  presented,  out  they  were 
documents  essentially  false  and  dishonest,  as  purporting  to  be  the  names  of 
individuals  having  a  real  existence,  and  entitled  to  demand  fiicilities  for 
trade ;  whereas  mere  words  were  used  as  names,  and  made  to  convey  gross 
and  offensive  comments.  That  there  may  be  no  question  upon  the  strict 
correctness  of  this  description,  the  consul-general  annexed  two  copies  of 
several  of  these  documents  so  disgraceful  to  the  authors,  directing  the 
acting  consul  to  circulate  these,  toother  with  a  copy  of  this  despateh,  for 
general  information  among  the  Brittsb  subjects  at  bis  port  There  are  some 
SBHIE5  B.  BR  [s23] 
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oatragea  aeainst  society  and  the  common  interests  of  nations  only  to  be  fitly 
dealt  with  oy  ^ving  them  publicity,  that  tlie  reprobation  of  all  honest  ana 
rational  men  may  oviurt^e  those  who  permit  themselves  such  licence,  evea 
where  the  law  may  &il  to  reach  them.  Some  have  been  careful  not  to  siffi 
their  names  to  the  documents  presented  to  the  treasury,  but  do  difficulty 
will  be  felt  in  tracing  them  to  their  authors  by  the  handwriting  and  other 
circumstances ;  and  Consul  Alcock  forwarded  to  the  vice-consul  the  orimnala, 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Japanese  officials  who  received  them  being  able  to 
certify  to  the  names  of  the  parties  presenting  them,  a  copy  of  the  same 
should  be  appended.  With  so  much  to  deplore  and  to  be  amended  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  a  remedy.  For  the  present 
stoppage  in  the  issne  of  Japanese  coins,  it  is  qoite  certain  the  loreign 
applicants  have  themselves  chieSy  to  blame,  and  they  are  reaponsibte  lor 
any  loss  or  inconvenience  that  may  result  to  them  or  their  constituents. 

It  is  DO  secret  to  the  Japanese  what  mainly  caused  these  half-firantic 
demands  ibr  Japanese  silver  coins.  They  knew  that  the  desire  to  buy  up 
the  gold  currency  of  the  country,  despite  the  prohibition  of  the  Japanese 
law  for  the  nation  to  sell  it,  was  at  the  bottom.  The  Japanese  have  taken 
the  most  e£Fective  means,  for  the  moment,  of  protecting  themselves,  by 
stopping  the  issue  of  itzebous,  on  which  the  purchase  of  kobangs  hanga. 

Tne  following  are  some  of  the  requisitions  on  the  Japanese  treasuiy 
department: — 

To  tilt  Officer,  of  the  Trtamrg,  KanagatBa. 

Fleaw  chui^  for  me  to-day  t2SD,000,0O0,  and  oblige  ;oiirt  tnilj, 

Friday.  (SJpned)  B.  TrhOi. 

To  (*«  Oatoau,  Yotniama. 
Fleue  gire  m»  Itieboiu  foe  the  followlog:— 

W.  Jonei            ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  11,000,000 

Ttoo  ...            ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  1,000,000 

A  Iriend              ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  IflOOfiOO 

J.  Barber            ...            ...            ...            ...  ...  1,000,000 


14,000,000 

lOffa-o,  November  t,  1859. 

(Signed)           J.  S.  BiMKL 

To  tile  Ch^f  Qfictr,  Treamrs, 

-I  beg  tc  tpplj  far  chuge  u  ondei;— 

Mr.EikTigge 

tSO,000,000,000 

Mr.  JoDM  ... 

90,000,000,000 

Ur.  BobinMn 

Mr.  Pete™ 

90,000,000,000 

Mr.  Sinker 

25,S47,819,6»S 

Mr.  BoDia  ... 

2SO,000/MKW»0 

Mr.  MoMi ... 

.1. 

260,000,000,000 

360,000,000.000 

Mr.  I^it-not 

360^00,000,000 

Mr.Snooki 

350  JKX)  000,000 

Mr.Jwnei... 

S60,ooo|aoo,ooo 

Mr.  IQi-bn>thn 

36,000,000,000 

Mr.  John  ... 

3S,O0O,00OJ)0O 

Mr.BoKbe 





$355,34T,Bia,63S 
Tbiee  hnndred  and  ttlj-iye  billioni,   three  hundred  and  for^-WTcn  million*,  <i^t 
bnndred  and  nineteen  thoiuuid,  fix  hnndred  and  Ihiitjr-two. 

YoiuAama,  November  4,  IS69.  (Signed)  Tho.  Eckriooi. 

[ase] 
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To  Chitf  Offiinn  ^  Trmuttry,  Yokohmm. 
■   ffira, — I  heraV  appl?  to  cbknge  dollur*  into  ItxeboDi,  for  the  following  gnrtleinea :- 


]lr.T^ttuiii     

...  11,000 

Mr.  Gxi 

11,000- 

Mr.  NB«nua 

...      1,000 

Mr.  anunindl  ... 

1,000- 

Kt-OWmia     

...     1.000 

1,00» 

Mr.  Lucky  Cotb         

...    \fm 

Mr.  No-noM     ... 

1,000 

Mr.Bwg         

...     1,000 

Mr.  Samoton    ... 

1,000- 

Hr.iUke         

...     1,000 

Mr.Scnell-bad  ... 

1,000- 

Mr.HeHy          

...     1,000 

Hr.  Angel 

1,000 

Mr-Jowph       

...     1,000 

Hr.  BsUt 

1,000 

Hr.JohDMW     

...      1,«>0 

Hr.  Grindem    ... 

1,000 

MLUeoar      

...     1,000 

Hr.  Stidwtap   ... 

1,000 

Hr.BeMOD       

...      1,000 

1,000 

Hr.MoMa         

...      1,000 

llf.AmrM         

...     1,000 

Mr-lori            

...      1,000 

t9S,00O 

YolaAama,  NovaOtr  1, 

I8S9. 

(Signed)           Tbob.  Tukan. 

Cwfo- 

H<xue. 

I  beg  to  ipplj  for  itieboni 

for- 

Hr.  TnthATn       ... 

...     $100,000,000,000,000,000,000 

Mr.  Newnun     ... 

...       100,000,000/)00fl00fl00,000 

Mr.  Jonei 

...       IOO,000,000,000,000,OW,OOD 

Mr.  Oldman       ... 

...        100,000,000,000,000,060,000 

Mr.  Stick 

...       100,000,000,000,000,000,000 

Mr.  Wdker       ... 

...       100,000,000,000,000,000,000 

Mr.  HooMt 

Hr.  Snook*       ... 

Mr.  WeUar 

...       IOO/)OCM)00,OOOrf»0,(»0,000 

Mr.Toiw 

...       100,000,000,000,000,000,000 

Hr.  Brown 

...        100,000,000,000,000,000,000 

Mr.  Jack  Ketch 

...      10a,U6,7T74SB,»9,aas,831 

t  I,900,SSS,TTT,BSS,9ro,3a3,3Sl 

One  t^^ioii.  two  hnndrad  qnintUlioai,  lii  hundred  and  lix^-iiz  qoadrillion^  teTen 
hnndrad  uid  •rvonty-Mm  trilUoni,  eight  bnndred  and  eigbtj-eignt  bllliiiMi,  nine  hwidred 
and  ninetj-nlne  mllliani,  two  linndred  and  twenty-two  thooMUid,  three  hnndred  mnd  tweaty- 
one. 

(Signed)  Tb».  Txtilul 


STATE  OP  JATAK. 

DapatdiiU  from  Mr,  AUodt,  her  Majesh/'a  Ikasoy  Extraordinani  tmd  MmuUr 
Plenipotentiaty  m  Japan. 

On  the  Slat  Febmary,  1660,  Mr.  Alcock  sent  a  despatch  to  Lord  John 
Basaell,  informing  him  Uiat  on  the  30th  of  JaDaary  the  Japanese  lingnist, 
vhom  he  brought  with  him  &om  China,  was  ran  through  the  body  as  be 
stood  close  to  nis  gateway  and  under  the  flags  which  float  over  it.  He 
was  brought  to  him  bleeding,  and  died  in  a  few  minntes,  without  being  able 
to  speak  or  give  any  cine  to  his  a-tsasfiin.  The  immediate  cause  was 
probably  some  personal  enmity,  added  to  his  unpopularity  with  the  whole 
class  ot  officials,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  traitor  to  his  comitry, 
because  he  ^ve  Mr.  Alcock  information,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  obtainable.  Notwithstanding  repeated  demands,  no  satisfaction  could 
be  had,  and  in  the  opinion  ot  Mr.  Alcock  the  presence  of  her  Mfgesty's 
ships  in  thdr  waters  was  very  necessary. 

[m] 
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On  the  6th  March,  Mr.  Alcock  reported  to  Lord  John  Russell  another 
case  of  wanton  atrocity.  In  this  instance,  two  nnoflending  Dntcbmen, 
masters  of  merchant  vessela,  were  singled  oat  as  rictinu :  one,  an  old  man, 
npwards  of  sixty.  They  were  walking  down  the  main  street  of  Yokuhama 
on  Sunday  evening,  the  26th  January,  abont  seven  o'clock,  when  they  were 
set  upon,  and  literally  hacked  to  pieces.  There  was  no  cine  ta  the  perpe- 
trators or  to  their  motives.  It  was  not  robbery,  for  the  persons  of  the 
murdered  men  had  not  been  rifled.  Nor  was  there  the  least  ground  of  hope 
that  they  will  ever  be  brought  to  justice.  In  consequence  of  these  repeated 
outrages,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  of  France  have 
joined  with  Mr.  Alcock  in  a  collective  protest,  and  also  agreed  to  support 
the  Duteh  consul  in  a  clfum  fur  heavy  mdemnity  for  the  surviving  fanulies 
of  the  two  mnrdered  men. 

On  the  2nd  April,  Mr.  Alcock  reported  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
24tt  of  March,  as  the  Go-tai-ro,  or  regent,  was  on  his  way  to  the  Tycoon's 
Castle,  surrounded  by  faia  retinae,  a  band  of  seventeen  men  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  cortege,  intending  to  slay  him  in  his  norrimen,  but  they  did 
not  succeed.  The  attacking  party,  seeing  all  was  lost,  took  to  flight 
The  event  created  a  promund  sensation  among  the  ruling  powers. 
Mr.  Alcock  argued  from  these  facts  that  the  country  was  m  a  very 
precarious  condition,  thon^  the  foreign  representatives  could  take  no  step 
whatever  in  the  matter. 


Return  of  the  Nvmber  of  Men  of  all  Ranla  of  the  Regular  Army  eervmg  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  qn  (A«  IttJuM,  1960,  the  Nvmber  of  Mm  of  all 
Bania  germng  in  the  Embodied  Militia  on  &at  date,  the  Number  of  Men  <f 
aU,  Ranks  of  ths  Disembodied  Militia,  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  the 
EnroUed  Peneionert  availabU  for  Service,  the  approximate  Number  of 
Volunteer  Rifle  and  Artiliery  Corps,  S^e.  (General  Feel.)  11th  June, 
1860.     (387.) 

Ik  the  regular  army  there  were,  Royal  Horae  Artillery,  1,738 ;  Household 
Cavalry,  1,317;  Cavalry  of  the  Line,  9,802;  Royal  Artillery,  14,636^ 
Roral  RngineerB,  2,089;  Military  Train,  1,716;  Foot  Guards,  6,253; 
Inwitry  of  the  Line  (service  companies),  30,M2 ;  Army  Hospittd  Corps, 
686 ;  total,  66,778.  In  depots  of  regitnents  at  home,  3,888 ;  of  raiments 
in  the  colraiies,  9,338;  of  regiments  in  ladia — cavalry,  1,317;  infantry, 
17,070;  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  army,  1,689:  total,  33,302.  Grand  total, 
102,080.  Embodied  militia,  15,911  ;  disembodied  militia  qnota,  113,801 ; 
eflfective,  52,899;  yeomanry  cavaliy  quota,  17,196;  effective,  15,002; 
enrolled  penuoners'  qnota,  16,120;  effective,  15,000.  Volunteer  rifles  and 
artillery  corps  approximate  numbers,  122,367.     Grand  total,  323^9. 
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HODSB  OF  LOBDS. 

Law  of  Property. — To  further  amend  the  law  of  property.  (The  Lord 
Chancellor.)  27th  January,  1860.  (4.)  Writs  of  execution  of  jtidginents 
to  be  registered.  Judgments  not  entered  or  docketed  to  have  no  preference 
against  heirs  and  executors.  Judgments  as  against  heirs  and  executors  to 
be  re-r^istered.  The  word  judgment  to  include  r^;iatered  deereps  and 
orders  of  courts.  Constructive  notice  not  to  bind  purchasers  or  mortgagees 
unless  the  conduct  of  such  purchaser  or  mortgagee  amounted  to  fraud. 
Where  a  waiver  has  takep  place  it  shall  not  be  held  to  he  a  general  benefit 
of  the  covenant,  nor  to  extend  to  any  other  instance,  of  breach  than  to  that 
to  which  such  a  waiver  relates.  When  an  hereditament  is  limited  to  uses, 
the  uses  to  take  force  when  they  arise  in  relation  to  the  estate  and  seisin 
originally  vested  in  the  person  seised  to  the  uses.  Sec  24  of  22  and 
23  Vict.  c.  35,  extended  to  mort^ges.  The  cost  of  annecessary  length  of 
abstracts  of  titles  to  be  disallowed. 

Travsfer  of  Real  EataU. — Touching  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  for  the 
registration  of  titles  thereof.  (Ijord  Brougham  and  Vaux.)  Slst  January, 
1860.  (13.)  Her  Majesty  may  order  this  Act  to  be  pot  into  executioa 
'  in  any  county  or  part  of  county.  Registrars  and  deputy  re^strars  to  be 
appointed  and  register  ofiicea  to  be  provided.  The  registrar  to  cause  a 
book,  to  be  called  "  The  Index  of  Titles,"  to  he  kept.  A  plan  of  every 
parish  or  township  to  be  made  and  taken,  of  —  inches  to  a  mile>  upon 
which  each  house  and  field  shall  be  marked,  giving  notice  of  the  same  as 
soon  as  such  a  mu>  has  been  made,  and  if  any  landowner  is  dissatisfied  he 
shall  give  notice  thereof,  and  the  objection  shall  then  be  considered.  In 
cases  of  transfer  or  conveyances  the  vendor  and  purchaser,  .as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  attend  at  the  register  ofiice  to  give  the  particulars  of  such  a 
transfer.  A  deed  of  conveyance  shall  then  he  made,  and  the  same  shall  he 
entered  in  the  register.  All  conveyances  before  the  establishment  of  regis- 
tration offices  shall  be  made  as  heretofore.  Tenants-in-fee  may  be  placed 
upon  the  raster.  Caveats  may  be  entered.  All  questions  of  boundary 
to  be  settled  before  the  recorders. 

lAghUWeigKt  Racing. — To  prevent  the  entering,  or  running,  horses 
carrying  very  light  weights  for  any  plate  or  money.  (Lord  Redesdale.) 
10th  Fel3niary,  I860.  (24.)  After  1st  Janoary,  1861,  no  horse  running 
ft  race  shall  carry  less  than  seven  stone  weight,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting 
the  horse  and  incorring  a  penalty  of  200t 

Benefit  Soeietus  RuUb  Amendment. — To  prevent  the  members  of  benefit 
societies  from  forfeiting  their  interest  therein  hr  being  enrolled  in  yeomanry 
or  volunteer  corps.  (Lord  Wensleydala)  12th  March,  1861.  (54.)  Mem- 
bers of  benefit  societies  not  to  incur  forJeiture  by  enrolment  as  volunteers. 

Marriagee  {ExtrorFarochial  Placay — To  remove  doubt  as  to  Ae 
validity  of  certain  marriages  in  extra-parochial  places.  (Lord  Wensley- 
dale.)  26th  March,  1860.  (69.)  Marriages  may  be  authorized  by  the 
bishops  in  chapels  in  extra-parochial  places,  and  such  marriages  to  be 
valid. 

Truaiett,  Mortgagees,  Sfc — To  give  to  trustees,  mortgagees,  and  others, 
certain  powers  now  commonly  ins^led  in  settlements,  mortgages,  and  wills. 

Q  [a»] 
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(Lord  Cranworth.)  2nd  April,  186a  (78.)  Trnsteea  empowered  to  sell 
may  sell  in  lots,  and  either  by  anclion  or  private  coDtracL  The  sale  may 
be  made  under  special  conditiona,  and  the  trustees  may  buy  in.  Trustees 
empowered  to  sell  may  enfiranchise  copyholds  and  grant  hcences  to  build 
or  demise  to  copyhold  tenants.  Trustees  exercising  power  of  sale,  &c., 
to  be  empowers  to  convey,  and  the  moDev  arising  from  sales,  &c.,  to  be 
Ifud  out  m  other  lands  or  in  payment  of  encumbrances.  When  any 
principal  money  is  secured,  or  charged,  by  deed  on  any  hereditament  the 
person  to  whom  such  money  shall  be  payable  shall,  within  one  year  after 
the  money  has  been  payable,  or  six  months  after  the  interest  has  been  in 
arrear,  have  power  to  sell,  to  insure  the  property,  and  to  appoint  a  receiver  of 
the  rents  and  profite.  Trustees  having  trust  money  to  invest  may  iuvestit  in  any 
parliamentary  stock  or  public  fund.  Trustees  may  apply  the  income  of  pro- 
perty of  in&nts.&c., for  theirmaintenance.  (few  trustees  maybe  appointed 
where  a  trustee  named  in  a  will  has  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator. 

Prevention  vf  Cruelty  to  Animalt. — For  the  more  effectual  preventioD 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  (The  Marquis  Townshend.)  21st  March,  I860. 
(132.)  Any  person  abusing  or  wantonly  wounding  or  torturing  any 
animal,  or  before  or  in  the  process  of  slaying,  or  preparing  for  slau^ter, 
any  animal,  subject  the  same  to  any  unnecessary  suffering,  or  cruelly, 
carelessly  or  unnecessarily  increase  or  prolong  the  suffering,  to  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds.  Drovers  of  cattle  in  the  metropolitan  police 
districts  acting  without  licence,  or  not  wearing  badges,  to  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  forty  ghittings.  The  council  of  any  corporate  borough  may 
make  regulations  for  the  driving  of  cattle  through  public  streets ;  and  every 
council  to  find  and  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  horses  and 
cattle.  Worn  out  or  disabled  horses  or  oUier  animals  may  be  destroyed 
by  order  of  a  justice.  If  any  person  flay  or  strip  off  the  skin  of  any 
animal  in  whole  or  in  part  "while  such  animal  is  alive,  or  have  in  bis 
possession  the  skin  or  fur  of  any  animal  knowing  or  having  cause  to 
.believe  that  such  skin  or  fiir  was  taken  from  the  wxiy  of  such  animal 
before  the  life  of  such  animal  was  extinct,  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without 
hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  sis  months.  Persons  convicted 
of  keeping  or  using  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  or  baiting  any 
bull,  bear,  badger,  dog,  cock,  or  other  animal,  to  be  imprisoned  with  or 
without  hard  labour.  Animals  used  for  fighting  or  baiting  may  be  seized, 
forfeited,  and  destroyed.  Any  person  letting  or  placing  for  hire  animals 
in  unfit  state  for  work  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings. 

SaU  of  Gat  Act  Amendment — To  amend  the  Act  for  regulating 
measures  used  in  sales  of  gas.  (Lord  Redesdale.)  22nd  May,  1860. 
(136.)  Repeal  of  sect.  19  of  22  and  23  Vict  c.  60.  The  fee  for  examination, 
comparison,  and  testing  to  be  1«.  6d,  for  each  meter  delivering  a  cnbic  foot 
of  gas  in  four  or  more  revolutions,  and  Ht.  for  each  meter  delivering  a 
cubic  foot  of  gas  by  any  less  number  of  revolutions. 

Endowed  Charitiet. — To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  administration 
of  endowed  charities.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  7th  June,  1860.  (155.) 
Certain  administrative  powers,  such  as  the  appointment  of  trustees,  transfor 
of  real  estate,  &c.,  to  be  exercised  by  Charity  Commissioners.  The  board 
to  notify  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity  their  intention  of  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion. The  powers  to  be  exercisable  over  no  charities  of  which  the  gross 
annual  income  shall  exceed  601  A  majority  of  trustees  to  have  legal 
powers  of  dealing  with  the  charity  estatea.     Settlements  to  charitable  uses 
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reqnirinc  enrolment  in  tlie  Ck>art  of  Chanceiy  to  be  ^iroUed  in  the  ofBce 
of  the  Cbaiitj  Cotnmisstonerg. 

In/ant  Marriage  Act  Amendment. — To  explain  an  Act  of  the  I8th  and 
19th  years  of  her  present  Majestj,  enabling  Infants,  wJtb  the  approbation 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  make  bindins  settlement  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate  on  marriage.  (The  Lord  Gfiancellor.)  15th  June,  18fiO. 
166.)  The  words  "Court  of  Chancery"  in  the  said  Acts  shall  include 
"  lurt  of  Chancery  in  Ireland. 

TiiUa  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  1858,  Amendment. — To  extend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  1858,  to  titles  of  land  held 
by  bu^age  tenure,  and  to  amend  the  said  Act.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.) 
10th  July,  1860.  (230.)  Instruments  of  sasine,  and  of  resignation  ana 
sasine,  no  longer  necessary,  and  conveyances  mar  be  record^  Heir  in 
burgage  subjects  may  make  up  title  by  writ  of  clare  conttat  or  by  special 
service. 

Conjugal  Rights  (Scotland). — To  amend  the  law  of  Scotland  in  r^ard  to 
conjuraf  rights.  (The  Lord  Chancellor.)  17th  July,  1860.  (262.)  A 
wife  deserted  by  Iier  husband  may  apply  for  an  order  to  protect  property 
which  she  has  or  may  acquire  by  her  own  industry,  or  which  she  may 
succeed  to.  The  wife,  during  coutinuance  of  an  order,  to  be  deemed  to  be 
in  like  position  as  if  she  had  obtained  a  decree  of  Judicial  separation.  In 
case  of  judicial  separation,  the  property  of  the  wife  to  belong  to  her,  exclu- 
sively of  the  jus  martti  and  ri^ht  of  administration.  The  husband  to  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  due  by  uie  courtesy  of  Scotland,  though  no  living 
child  shall  have  been  bom  of  the  marriage.  When  a  married  woman 
succeeds  to  property,  the  husband  or  creditor  not  entitled  to  claim  the 
aame. 

House  of  Cohhons. 

Qualification  for  OJicei. — To  render  it  unnecessary  to  make  and  sub- 
scribe certain  declarations  as  a  qualification  for  offices  and  employments. 
(Mr.  Massey,  Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr.  Kershaw,  and  Mr.  Baines.)  26tb 
January,  1860.  (5.)  The  obligations  recited  by  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  17, 
I  and  2  Vict  c  5,  1  and  2  Vict,  c  15,  8  and  9  Vict  c.  63,  to  be 
abolished. 

Soman  Catholic  Charities. — To  amend  the  law  regarding  Roman  Catholic 
charities.  (Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Hutt,  and  Mr.  Hennessy.)  27th  Jan.,  1860. 
(11.)  Roman  Catholic  charities  not  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  certain 
trusts.  No  proceedings  to  be  instituted  as  to  dealings  with  Roman  Catholic 
charities  prior  to  2  ana  3  William  IV.  c  115.  Fart  charitable  settlements 
for  the  benefit  of  Catholics  not  to  be  avoided  for  non-enrolment  The  trust 
of  charities,  in  the  absence  of  settlements,  may  be  ascertained  from  osagek 

PubUc  Improvements. — To  enable  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  rate- 
payers of  any  parish  or  district,  duly  assembled,  to  rate  their  parish  or 
district  in  ud  of  public  improvements  for  general  benefits  within  their 
district,  a  certain  proportion  being  before  raised  by  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions. (Mr.  Sianey,  Mr.  W.Cowper,  and  Mr.  Ewart)  Slst  January,  I860. 
(16.)  Ratepayers  may  hold  land,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  FonAing  public 
walks,  exercise  or  play-grounds.  Meetings  of  ratepayers  io  be  convened  to 
decide  the  adoption  of  £e  Act  Ratepayers,  after  notice  given,  to  rate  the 
-  parishes,  provided  that  one-half  of  the  eatimsted  cost  shall  nave  been  raised 
by  private  subscription  or  donation. 
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Adulteration  of  Food. — For  preventing  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food 
or  drink.  (Mr.  Scholefield,  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  ViUiers.)  Slat  Jan.,  1860. 
(18.)  A  penalty  to  be  SnBicted  on  every  person  selling  adalterated  articles 
of  food  or  drinK.  Vestries  and  district  boards  in  London  and  town 
councils  in  boroughs  may  appoint  analysts,  and  puichasers  of  articles  of 
food  and  drink  may  have  them  analyzed. 

Charitable  Uta. — To  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  conveyance  of  land 
for  chai:itable  uses.  (Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Malins.)  7th  Fe'bruarr,  186a 
(30.)  Mo  past  or  future  deed,  &c.,  for  charitable  uses,  upon  valuable  con- 
sideration, to  be  void,  if  enrolled  in  Chancery.  No  past  or  future  deed, 
&C.,  for  charitable  use,  not  upon  valuable  consideration,  to  be  void  by 
reason  of  not  being  indented,  or  of  non-compliance  with  the  formalities  in 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  or  of  specified  stipulations  for  the  donor's  benefit,  or  (as 
to  copyholds)  for  want  of  deed,  if  deed,  &c.,  be  enrolled. 

Window  Cleaning. — To  diminish  the  danger  incurred  by  servants  and 
others  employed  in  cleaning  and  repairing  windows.  (Sir  Charles  Bnrr^ 
and  Mr.  Cave.)  7th  February,  1860.  (31.)  Eveir  occupier  of  any  hons^ 
or  other  person  ordering  or  permitting  any  person  in  his  service  other  than 
a  tradesman,  to  stand,  ait,  or  kneel  on  the  sill  of  any  window,  or  to  be  on 
the  outside  of  any  window  in  order  to  clean,  paint,  or  per&rm  any  other 
act  with  regard  to  any  window,  or  any  house,  or  anything  growing  thereon 
or  affixed  thereto,  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40*.,  or  may  be  committed  to 
prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  14  days. 

Registration  of  Birtht,  ^c.  (Scotfanif). — To  amend  two  Acta  of  the  17th 
and  18th  years  and  of  the  18th  yeftr  of  her  present  Majesty  relating  to  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Scotland,  and  also  an  Act  of 
the  I9th  and  20th  years  in  the  same  reigi),  relating  to  the  law  of  marriage 
in  Scotland.  (Sir  William  Dunbar,  Sir  George  Lewis,  and  the  Lord 
Advocate.)  6th  February,  1860.  (28.)  A  book,  to  be  called  "The 
Register  of  Neglected  Entries,"  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tering the  birth  or  marriage  of  any  living  person  which  has  taken  place  in 
Scotland  before  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  or  any  birth,  deaUi,  or  marriage, 
which  shall  have  taken  place  in  Scotland  between  the  3 1st  day  of  December, 
1800,  and  the  1st  January,  1655.  The  birth  of  any  child  of  Scottish 
parents,  and  the  death  or  marriage  of  any  Scottish  subject,  which  shall 
take  place  in  any  foreign  country,  to  be  also  registered  if  intimated  to  the 
Regstrar- General  within  a  prescribed  time. 

DweUingt  for  Labotiritig  CUuset  (^Ireland). — To  extend  the  Act  to  &cili- 
tate  the  improvement  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  and  the  Acts  amending 
the  same  to  the  erection  of  dweUiogs  for  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland. 
(Sir  William  Somerville,  Mr.  George,  and  Sir  Robert  Ferguson. J 
20th  February,  1860.  (46.)  Loans  may  be  made  out  of  money  grantoa 
for  the  improvement  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  for  the  erecti<m  of 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland. 

ReprUentaiion  of  the  People. — Farther  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the 
r^reseotation  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales.  (Lord  John  Bussell, 
Viscount  Palmerston,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  George 
Lewis.)  1st  March,  1860.  (57.)  The  right  of  voting  in  connties  to  be 
enjoyed  by  occupiers  of  houses,  &c,  of  the  yearly  value  of  10^  The 
yearly  value  reqmred  to  give  a  right  of  voting  m  boroughs  to  be  Gl.  instead 
of  \0L  Occupation  of  building  (other  than  dwelling-house)  jointly  with 
land  not  to  confer  a  right  of  voting  unless  the  building  be  of  5/.  yearly 
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Value  in  counties,  and  32.  in  boroughs.  Certain  boroughs  (Sch«lule  A)  to 
return  one  member  only.  Chelsea  and  Kensington  to  ibrm  a  boroogh  to  ' 
return  two  members.  New  boronghs  (Schedule  B)  to  retnm  one  member. 
West  Riding  uf  York  to  retui-n  four  members.  Counties  and  divisions  of 
counties  (Scuedule  C)  to  return  each  three  members.  Certain  cities  and 
boroughs  (Schedule  D)  to  return  three  members.  University  of  London 
to  return  one  member. 

Schedule  A. — Boroughs  now  returning  two  members  which  are  to  return 
in  future  parliaments  one  member  only : — Guildford,  Hertford,  Devizes, 
Marlow,  Dorchester,  Bodmin,  Chippenham,  Huntingdon,  Cirencester,  Ripon, 
Maldon,  Tewkesbury,  Knaresborou^h,  Andover,  Ludlow,  Lymin^n,  Leo- 
minster, Marlborough,  Richmond,  Wells,  Evesham,  Harwich,  Totnes,  Thet- 
ford,  and  Honiton. 

Schedule  B. — Places  to  be  boroughs,  to  return  one  member  each: — 
Birkenhead  in  Cheshire,  Burnley  in  Lancashire,  and  Staleybridge  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

Schedule  C. — County,  riding,  parts  and  divisions  of  connties  now  return- 
ing two  knights  of  the  shire,  which  are  to  return  in  future  parliaments 
three  knights  of  the  shire  each ; — Lancashire,  southern  division ;  Lancashire, 
northern  division ;  Middlesex ;  Kent,  western  division  ;-Devonshire,  southern 
division ;  Stafibidshire,  southern  division ;  Yorkshire,  North  Riding ;  Lin- 
colnshire, parts  of  Lindsey;  Essex,  southern  divtsiou ;  Norfolk,  western 
division ;  Somersetshire,  eastern  division ;  Cornwall,  western  division ;  and 
Sssez,  northern  division. 

Schedule  D. — Boroughs  now  returning  two  members  which  are  to  return 
in  future  parliaments  Siiree  members  each : — Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Leeds. 

Represejitation  of  the  People  {Ireland). — Further  to  amend  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  representation  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  (Mr.  Cardwell,  Viscount 
Palmeraton,  Lord  John  Russell,  ana  Sir  George  Lewis.)  1st  March,  I860. 
(56.)  Occupation  franchise  in  counties  reduced  to  10^  Occupation 
franchise  in  boroughs  reduced  to  6/.  The  county  of  Cork  and  the  city  of 
Dublin  to  return  each  one  member  more. 

Repreietitation  of  the  People  {Scotland). — Further  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  representation  in  parliament  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 
(The  Lord  Advocate,  Viscount  Palmeraton,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Sir 
George  Lewis.)  1st  March,  1860.  (59.)  Property  qualiiication  for  coun- 
ties to  be  5/.  Qualification  of  burgh  electors  to  be  ownership  of  occupation 
of  a  bnUding  of  61  valuation.  I^  after  deducting  of  fee  duty,  the  value 
is  reduced  below  4L,  the  proprietor  not  to  be  qualified.  The  city  of 
Glasgow  to  return  three  members.  The  universities  of  Scotland  to  return 
one  member. 

Titles  to  Land  {Scotland)  Act,  ]858,  Amendment. — To  extend  certain  jat^ 
visions  of  the  Titles  to  Land  (Scotland)  Act,  18-58,  to  titles  to  land  held  bpr 
burgage  tentu«,  and  to  amend  the  said  Act.  (The  Lord  Advocate  and  Su: 
George  Lewis.)  8th  March,  1860.  (39.)  Somewhat  the  same  provisions 
as  in  the  bill  introduced  by  tiie  Lord  Chancellor. 

Common  Lodging-Houee  {Ireland). — To  remove  doubts  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Common  Lodging-Houses  Act  to  Ireland,  and  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  same  so  &r  as  they  relate  to  Ireland.  (Mr.  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  and  Mr.  Cardwell.)  15th  Marcb,  1860.  (76.)  Local  autho- 
rities to  make  bye-laws  respecting  common  lodging-houses,  for  the  well 
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ordering  of  Bach  bouses,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  therein,  and 
for  fixing  the  nnoiber  and  sex  of  the  lodgers  who  may  be  received  into  each 
snch  bouse,  and  for  promatiDg  cleanliness  and  ventilation  therein,  and  widi 
respect  to  the  inspection  thereof. 

Gai  (Metropolu). — For  better  r^ulating^  the  supply  of  gas  to  the 
metropolis.  (Sir  John  Shelley,  Mr,  John  Xocke,  ana  Mr.  Byng.)  19th 
March,  1860.  (78.)  Every  gas  company  to  provide  pipes  and  supply  gas 
meters  at  prescribed  rente.  Gras  companies  to  li^t  streets  when  required 
by  local  authorities.  Local  autboritiea  may  provide  lamp-poats  and  lamps. 
The  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  shall  be,  with  respect  to  its  illumiuatinc 
power,  such  as  to  produce  nxim  an  argand  boruer  having  fifteen  holes  ana 
a  seven-inch  chimney  consuming  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  an  hour  a  light  equal 
ia  intensity  to  the  light  producedoy  twelve  speroi  candles  of  ^  to  tliQ  ponnd, 
each  burning  120  graina  an  hour,  and  shall,  with  respect  to  its  purity,  be 
&ee  from  ammonia,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  sulphuretted  oydrogen,  and  other 
-agents  deteriorating  its  quality  or  its  illuminating  power.  Gas  companies 
not  to  charge  more  than  it.  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  a  rent  for  the 
meter. 

Jnci  Act  AmmdmenL — To  tunend  the  Act  of  the  21  st  and  22nd  years  of 
Vict  c  49,  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  her  Majesty's,  subjects  professing  the 
Jewish  religion.  (Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  Mr.  Byng,  and  Mr.  Locke  King.) 
22nd  Mardi,  1860.  (60.)  Omission  of  words  "  upon  the  true  laithof  a 
Christian  "  in  oath  prescribed  by  21  and  22  YicL  c  48,  allowed  when  taken 
by  persons  professing  the  Jewisn  religion. 

Poor  Law  Afedic^  Bdief. — On  the  subject  of  poor  law  medical  relief, 
widi  a  view  to  improve  the  posiUon  of  the  medical  officers  and  to  secure 
more  efficient  relief  to  the  poorer  classes.  (Mr.  Pigott,  Mr.  Scholefield,  and 
Mr.Briscoe.)  28th  March,  186a  (87.)  Relieving  officer,  &o.,  to  grant  an 
order  on  medical  officer  to  attend  sick  poor.  Medical  officers  to  be  appointed 
at  a  certain  salary. 

EmbUmentt,  ^c.  (^Ireland). — To  improve  and  amend  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  relation  to  emblements  and  away-going  crops  in  Ireland. 
(Mr.  Pollard-Urquhart,  Mr.  Hennessy,  and  Sir  Richard  Levinge.)  29th 
March,  1S60.  (88.)  Tenant  not  to  have  a  right  to  emblements,  but  entitled 
to  be  paid  for  crops,  &c.  Tenant  to  serve  notice  in  order  to  have  crops,  Ac., 
valued.  Landlord  may  appoint  an  arbitrator,  or  allow  the  tenant  to  remain 
in  possession.  Landlord  may  allow  the  tenant  to  carry  away  hay,  straw, 
or  manure,  and  pay  for  crops,  or  allow  tenant  to  bold  tlie  same.  If  the 
landlord  allows  the  tenant  to  hold  lands  for  crops,  tenant's  goods  and  chattels 
liable  for  rent 

Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (^Ireland).— To  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  tenure  and  improvement  of  land  in  Ireland.  (Mr.  Cardwell  and 
Mr.  Attomey-Generd  for  Ireland.)  29th  March,  1860.  (89.)  Limited 
owner  endtled  to  compensation  for  improvements,  such  as  drainage' of  land, 
reclaiming  of  land.  Limited  owner  to  have  power  to  gf'^i  agricultural 
leases,  buildii^  leases,  &c.,  for  any  term  of  years.  Tenant  entitled  to 
compensation  ior  improvement 
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Saotatiotu  respecting  Private  BtUg  and  Business  of  the  House.    Moved  and 
Ordered  to  he  Printed  on  the  ith  May,   1846.     (Lord  Brooghatn  wrA. 
Vaux.)     23rd  Jnly,  1860.     (279.) 

1.  That  the  amount  of  private  billa  yearly  brought  into  Parliameat  has 
been  continually  increasins  till  the  couBiaeration  of  them  has  come  to 
fonn  a  largp  proportion  of  me  business  transacted  each  seHion,  more  liiaii 
two  hundred  In  one  session  having  sometimes  been  passedt  and  many  others 
ttirovn  out  at  various  stages. 

2.  That  the  cunstrucUon  of  railways  has  still  farther  and  more  rapidly 
increased  this  amount,  so  that  the  average  of  private,  and  local,  and  per- 
sonal Acts  passed  during  the  three  sessiona  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  having 
been  176,  tnere  were  1 7 1  railway  billa  brought  in  during  the  session  1 845, 
besides  conunon  private  bills ;  and  during  the  present  session  there  have 
been  212  other  billa  and  482  railway  bUls;  and  in  the  session  of  1845, 
241  private  Acts  were  passed,  containing  13,624  sections  or  sdiedules, 
besides  bilk  brooght  in  and  thrown  out  at  different  stages. 

3.  That  such  private  bills  have  dealt  with  an  immense  amount  of 
IHX^^er^,  and  wim  the  most  important  rights  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

4.  That  most  of  such  bills  give  the  power  of  compelling  landowners 
.   and  other  proprietors  to  part  with  their  property,  or  otherwise  suffer  it 

to  be  interfered  with ;  many  of  them  inflict  great  hardships  on  individuals ; 
and  all  of  tliem  suspend  or  abrogate  the  law  of  the  land  in  particular 
instances  and  for  special  purposes ;  all  of  them,  therefore,  autDMize  the 
doing  of  acts  wholly  lile^  by  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the  common  and 
statnte  law,  and  most  of  uem  authorize  acts  ,to  be  done  wholly  inconsistent 
with  all  natural  right 

5.  That  while  the  most  trifling  question  arising  between  parties  on  the 
state  of  disputed  facts,  or  the  ap^Mication  of  known  laws  to  these  lacts, 
must  in  this  and  indeed  in  every  country  enjoying  the  blessings  of  regular 
Governments  come  before  tribunals  qaalified  by  the  learning,  skill,  and 
experience  of  the  judges  composing  them  to  deal  with  such  comparatively 
easy  questions,  the  oit^times  much  more  important  and  much  more  difficult 
questions  raised  by  the  consideration  of  private  bills  only  come  before  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  on  which  professional  and  experienced  men  hardly 
ever  sit,  and  which  ate  wholly  competed  of  persons  who  can  hare  no 
experience  to  guide  them,  inasmuch  aa  each  can  only  sit  on  one  or  two  cases 
in  the  course  of  a  session. 

6.  That  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  judges  who  compose  the 
ordinary  tribunab  of  this  aod  all  well-governed  States  affords  a  security 
eminently  necessary  for  enforcing  the  due  administradon  of  justice,  and  for 
jiving  the  cooununity  full  confidence  in  their  decisions;  a  aecority  held 
to  be  necessary,  although  it  is  mach  more  difficult  for  a  judge  dealing  with 
the  known  and  fixed  rules  of  the  law  to  swerve  from  his  duty,  and  per- 
vert that  law  to  the  purposes  of  injustice,  than  it  is  for  men  who  are 
called  upon  to  decide  on  the  provisions  of  ^  bill  professedly  creating 
exceptions  to  the  law  for  particular  purposes,  and  arbitrarily  dealing 
with  rights  according  to  no  known  and  fixed  rules  or  ^ffinciples  what- 
soever. 
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7.  That  in  committees  of  the  two  Houses,  and  dealing  with  tnteresb 
oftentimeB  incomparably  more  important  than  ever  come  oefere  courts  of 
justice,  the  members,  goided  by  no  fixed  rules,  changed  in  each  case, 
unknown  to  the  community,  not  acting  in  the  eyes  either  of  a  watchfnl 
public  or  a  jealous  profession,  act  almost  wholly  without  any  iodividoal 
responsibility ;  nor  can  be  prevented,  as  judges  are,  at  least  in  this  country, 
from  privately  seeing  parties  behind  each  other's  backs,  and  proceeding 
upon  information,  and  listening  to  reasons,  and  yielding  to  motives,  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature, 

8.  That  uie  great  and  Increasing  mass  of  private  bill  business  renders 
it  still  more  difficult  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  transact  such 
business  in  a  manner  at  all  satisfactory,  and  that  the  attempt  to  transact  it 
proves  highly  prejudicial  to  the  generd  political' and  legislative  business  of 
the  country. 

9.  That  the  delay,  vexation,  and  expense  unavoidable  in  the  present 
mode  of  transacting  or  endeavouring  to  transact  such  private  business  lays 
a  heavy  burden  upoji  the  parties  applying  for  private  Acts,  and  on  toe 
parties  opposing  them. 

,  10.  That  it  IS]  nevertheless,  inexpedient,  in  a  constitutiona]  view,  for 
Parliament,  or  either  of  the  Honses  thereof,  to  abdicate  its  functions  and 
privileges  in  respect  of  private  legislation ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  that  both 
the  Houses  ought  jealously  to  retain  their  undoubted  power  of  deciding 
Qpon  every  proposed  enactment,  and  of  assenting  to  or  dissenting  from 
such  proposal 

11.  That  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  said  Houses  should  obtain  the 
ud  of  some  other  tribunaf,  which  may  enable  them  to  transact  the  private 
bill  business,  both  more  expeditiously,  more  economically,  and  more  satis- 
factorily, without  at  all  infringing  upon  the  undoubted  pm-ileges  of  Par- 
liament or  parting  at  all  with  the  control  of  each  House  over  each  enact- 
ment 

12.  That  with  this  view,  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  court  or  board  apart 
from  and  indepeod^it  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  except  as  regards 
the  removal  of  its  members  by  a  joint  address  of  botli  Houses. 

13.  That  this  court  or  boardshouldconsist  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  so  paid  for  tfaeir  services  that  the  Crown  may  always  obtam 
the  aid  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  legal  profession  m  consti- 
tuting such  board. 

14.  That  until  it  be  seen  how  far  the  said  number  of  commissioners  may 
suffice,  or  may  prove  too  great,  it  Is  expedient,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
appoint  as  two  of  the  merabers  of  such  court  or  board  either  Masters  in 
Cluncery  or  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy,  in  order  that,  if  it  be  found 
possible,  the  three  permanently  appointed  anould  continue  sJone  to  cause  an 
expense  to  the  country. 

15.  That  each  House,  upon  receiving  any  bill,  and  giving  it  a  fiist 
reading,  may  refer  it  to  the  court,  before  whom  parties  shall  be  heard,  and 
which  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  court  of  record  with  respect  to  oathi, 
process,  and  commitment,  and  the  power  of  deciding  all  questions  of  law, 
subject  to  an  opinion  of  one  of  the  four  courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  In 
case  It  shall  think  fit,  and  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  jury  on  any  disputed 
&ct,  provided  both  parties  shall  agree  in  asking  sach  issne,  and  provided 
the  court  shall  think  fit  to  ^ant  it. 

16.  That  each  member  m  the  court  shall  have  power  to  try  all  matters, 

[?36] 
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and  eo  through  the  whole  coQBideration  of  itn^  bill,  so  as  aforesaid  relemd 
by  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  reserve,  if  either  party  require 
it,  and  he  thint  fit,  aoy  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  whole  court,  Uiree 
whereof  to  be  a  qnoruin  for  this  purpose,  including  the  referring  member 
of  the  court;  and  that  any  qaeetion  being  raised  on  receiving  or  ejecting 
evidence,  such  member  may  proceed  to  dispose  of  it  himself,  saving,  if 
fae  think  fit,  the  objection  as  above  provided  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court 

17.  That  juries,  if  an  issue  be  required  ^nd  allowed  as  aforesMd,  shall  be 
taken  from  the  special  jnry  lists  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  such  man- 
ner and  subject  to  such  challenge  as  in  matters  be^re  the  three  courts  of 
law  of  Westminster  HalU 

'  18.  That  each  member  of  the  board  or  court  shall  have  the  power  of 
giving  costs  to  or  against  any  party  at  his  discretion,  and  that  do  review  of 

his  oraer  on  this  matter  shall  be  permitted. 

19.  That  each  member  of  the  said  hoard  or  conrt  shall,  at  his  discretion, 
and  with  the  consent  of  all  parties,  issue  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  evidence  as  to  any  disputed  matter  of  &ct  involved  in  any  bill 
brought  before  such  meml>Qr,  and  that  the  whole  expense  of  such  comuus- 
don  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  parties,  under  the  direction  of  the  member 
aforesaid. 

20.  That  the  hill,  having  been  fully  examined  by  such  court,  or  any 
member  thereof,  shall  be  reported  to  the  House  of  Parliament  by  which  rt 
had  been  referred,  together  with  such  alterations  or  additiona  as  may  have 
been  determined  upon  as  just,  fitting,  or  expedient;  and  that  the  said 
House  shall  then  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  bill  so  reported, 
and  deal  with  it  as  such  House  shall  think  fit,  either  adopting  the  report, 
or  rejecting  it  or  varying  it,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  House  shall  seem 
meet. 

21.  That  the  only  stage  to  be  omitted  by  such  House  on  passing  such 
reported  hill  shall  be  th6  committee  and  the  report 

22.  That  if  any  party  shall  oppose  such  reported  bill  before  either  House, 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  House  before  which  such  opposition  shall  be 
offered  to  awara  the  costs  of  resbldng  such  opposition  to  be  paid  by  such 
opposii^  party  to  the  other  party  or  parties. 

23.  That  it  dhall  be  lawful  for  the  court  or  board,  by  a  majority  of  its 
members,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  its  proceedings,  a  copy  whereof 
shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  one  week  after  their 
being  framed,  or,  if  in  vacation  time,  within  one  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  session,  and  that  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  he 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  valid  for  guiding  its  proceedings,  unless  either 
House  of  Parliament  shall  make  any  resolntioD  against  them  or  any  part 
thereof,  which  reeolntion  shall  be  imperative  on  the  said  court  or  board,  and 
new  rules  shall  be  made  by  it  in  compliance  with  snch  resolution ;  the  new 
mles  to  be  lud  before  both  Houses  as  before,  within  one  week  afW  they 
are  framed ;  and  these  new  mles  shall  be  valid  to  regulate  the  proceedings 
of  the  said  court  or  board,  unless  and  until  a  resolution  of  the  other  House 
shall  disapprove  thereof  io  whole  or  in  part 

24.  That  the  conrt  or  board  shall  have  thg  requisite  number  of  registrars 
and  clerks  to  assist  its  members,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lends 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury. 
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Seventh  Report  of  tKe  Charity  C<mtmisaioneri  for  England  and  Wala,for  At 

Year  1869. 

The  BpplicatloDB  tor  the  assistance  or  interventioti  of  ^e  board  witli 
reference  to  specific  charitieB  or  classes  of  charities  continoe  to  be  very 
nmnerouB.  The  actual  number  of  such  applications  received  during  the 
Tear,  in  addition  to  those  previonsly  under  consideration,  has  been  1,091. 
!tluwever  largely  the  duties  consequent  on  these  applications  occupy  the 
time  of  the  commissioners  and  of  tne  establishment,  this  voluntary  resort 
to  the  board  by  persons  generally  disposed  to  afford  effective  local  assistance 
towards  the  amelioration  of  the  charideB  in  which  they  are  interested  is  vvsrj 
satisfactory. 

The  total  number  of  orders  m&de  during  the  past  year,  in  cases  not 
capable  of  being  disposed  of  by  correspondence  or  personal  communications 
only,  has  been  1,508,  which  may  be  arranged  according  to  th«r  several 
objects  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Authorizing  application^  to  Court  of  Chancery,  86 ;  authorizing  applica- 
tions to  county  courts,  146  ;  authorizing  applications  to  courts  of  common 
law,  8 ;  cerdmng  cases  to  the  Attorney-General,  with  a  view  to  the  institu- 
tion by  him  of  ex-officio  proceedings,  5 ;  prescribing  notices  for  insuring  the 
publicity  of  proposed  applications  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  tlie  appoint- 
ment or  removal  of  trustees  or  the  establishment  of  schemes,  71 ;  the  same 
of  proposed  applications  to  the  county  courts  for  the  like  objects,  152;  con- 
firmit^  the  orders  of  county  courts  made  for  the  like  objects,  134 ;  con^ 
veying  advice  to  tmstees  for  their  protection  and  indemnity  on  questions 
involvmg  their  personal  responsibility,  91;  authorizing  sales  of  charity 
estates,  88 ;  authorizing  exchanges,*  2 ;  authorizing  building,  miningi  and 
other  leases  of  charity  estates,  112;  authorizing  improvements  of  such 
estates,  and  the  raising  or  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds,  20 ;  autho- 
rizing the  compromise  of  disputed  cl^ms,  10;  authorizing  transfers  of  stock 
or  money  to  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  fonds,  515;  for  miscellaneona 
purposes  not  comprised  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  68. 

There  has  been  an  important  increa!<e  in  the  amount  of  various  stocks 
transferred  to  the  official  trustees  of  charitable  funds,  an  aggregate  amount 
of  169,084/.  10s.  10<j.  stock  having  been  so  transferred  during  the  year. 
Afler  a  deduction  of  the  sum  of  1,436JL  1«.  dd.,  retransferred  under  orders 
of  the  board,  to  the  local  or  acting  trustees  of  the  charities  to  which  the 
same  belonged,  the  aggregate  sum  of  593,7292.  \9».  9d.  in  various  descrip- 
tions of  stock  was  standing  in  the  name  of  the  official  trustees  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  commissioners  anticipate  the  rapid  and  important  increase 
of  these  inexpensive  investments,  as  the  reguioritv  of  their  managemnit, 
through  the  principal  agency  of  the  secretary,  ana  the  security  and  great 
convenience  which  resnlt  from  them,  become  more  generally  known. 

The  following  statement  distinguishes  the  stocks  transferred  to  the  official 
trustees,  and  also  those  retransferred  by  them  to  the  local  or  acting  trustees, 
durii^  each  year : — On  the  1st  Jan.,  1860,  there  waa  atonduig  in  the  name 
of  official  trustees  427,6022.  3s.  S<j.  of  Consolidated  3  per  cent  Annuitiefl, 

*  Id  the  preient  ttate  of  the  law  tlie  powen  of  the  Incloaare  ComnuMiooen  to  make 
exchiiDgei  of  cbuity  -laDda  are  more  eflectire  and  beneflcial  than  the  poven  TEited  In  the 
Charity  Connninlonera  lor  the  Mme  pmrpow. 
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66,7952:  Is.  lOdL  of  Redaced  Annuities,  83,044/:  lit.  2d.  of  New  3  per 
cent  Annuities,  17,469i  128.  5d.  of  New  2^  per  cent  Annuitiea,  I65i 
of  New  3)  per  cent  Annuities,  2641.  17s.  7d.  of  New  5  per  cent. 
Annnities,  5,388/.  7«.  Id  of  Bank  Stock,  and  3,000/:  of  4  per  cent  Per- 
petual Debenture  Stock  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Cwmpany  :  total,  593,729i.  I9s.  9d. 

The  effect  of  tlie  recent  lawj  enabling  the  courts  to  vest  by  their  order 
the  legal  estate  of  lands  and  other  real  endowments  of  chanties  in  "  the 
oflScial  trustee  of  charity  lands"  is  to  confer  important  and  unqualified 
advantage  on  the  charities  to  which  it  is  applied.  Facilities  immediately 
arise  for  effecting  thenceforward  the  necessary  changes  of  the  administering 
trustees,  without  the  accompanying  conveyances,  which  are  a  source  of 
indefinite  and  frequently  important  expense,  and  the  ordinary  leases  and 
diBpositions  of  the  property  can  be  maoe  by  majorities  of  the  administering 
trustees  with  increased  ease  and  economy,  the  official  trustee  being  a 
passive  depositary  only  of  the  legal  estate,  and  all  administrative  fiinctions 
remaining  exclusively  with  the  local  or  managing  trostees.  Further 
fecilities  are  also  created  by  the  same  means  for  vesting  the  management 
of  chanty  estates  in  trustees  filling  official  stations,  who  could  not  them- 
selves take  the  estates  in  succession,  as  in  the  incombents  and  church- 
wardens of  parishes,  or  others  who  have  no  joint  corporate  character  for 
Bach  purposes. 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  that  these  advantages  should  be  more 
extensively  realized,  but  the  present  law  has  been  considered  to  preclude 
the  official  trustee  of  charity  lands  from  taking  real  estate,  except  under  the 
order  of  some  competent  court,  to  be  obtained  by  a  separate  proceeding 
with  reroect  to  eacn  charity,  and  the  whole  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
commissioners  have  been  able  to  ascertain  that  such  orders  have  been  made 
approaches  only  to  200.  The  commissioners  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
regret  the  stated  restriction,  as  impeding  unnecessarily  the  beneficial  ope- 
ration of  the  law,  and  they  ventured  to  refer  to  the  very  large  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  trustees  of  charities  have  exercised  the  power  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Act  of  1855,  of  transferring  their  funds  to  the  official  trus- 
tees of  charitable  funds,  with  the  warrant  only  of  the  bourd,  for  an  indica- 
tion of  the  readiness  mth  which  tiiey  might  be  expected  to  seek  the  corre- 
sponding advantage  of  vesting  their  real  estate  in  the  official  truflt«e  of 
charity  lands,  if  made  equally  accessible  to  them. 

At  the  expressed  wish  of  the  incumbent  and  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  Westminster,  the  commissioners  have  consented  to 
proceed  with  a  scheme  for  the  reconstitution  of  Archbishop  Tenison's  Library 
.  and  School  Charity  in  that  parish,  which  the  altered  state  of  circumstances 
is  considered  to  have  rendered  necessary.  A  scheme  for  that  purpose  has 
accordingly  been  provisionally  approved  and  certified  by  the  Board,  ia 
conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853. 

The  increase  reported  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year  of  the 
number  of  returns  of  the  annual  accounts  of  charitiee  transmitted  to  the 
ofBce  has  not  been  maintained,  13,343  such  returns  only  having  been 
received  in  the  past  year.  The  commissioners  in  former  reports  indicated 
the  obstacles  which  exist  to  any  undiscriminating  enforcement  of  the  law 
which  requires  these  returns,  and  the  reasons  which  preclude  the  expecta- 
tion of  any  general  and  constant  discharge  of  the  duty  of  making  them. 
Curing  the  past  year  the  particulars  of  334  chanties,  of  which  no  public 
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record  had  been  prerionsly  made,  have  been  bronglit  to  their  knowledge, 
and  are  in  course  of  being  re^stered  in  our  office. 

In  former  reports  the  comnuBsioners  have  taken  occasion  to  observe  vnth 
more  or  less  particularity  upon  the  operation  of  the '  recent  laws  which 
govern  the  administration  of  charitable  trusts,  and  on  the  further  improve- 
ments which,  in  their  judgment,  miglit  be  made  therein.  On  this  occasion  , 
the  commissioners  concluded  their  report  with  a  brief  recf^itnladon  of 
these  observations,  as  confirmed  by  their  subsequent  experience. 

Very  important  benefits  have  doubtless  reBulted  from  the  amelioration  of 
thelaweifected  by  the  Charitable  TrusU  Acts  of  1853  and  1655.  The  repre- 
sentations made  under  direction  of  the  commiaaionera  to  the  trustees  of  chari- 
ties, in  the  result  either  of  the  examinadon  of  their  annual  accounts  or  of 
special  applications  to  the  board,  or  of  local  inspection,  have  indcced  in 
very  numerous  instances  the  correction  of  errors  and  irregularities  in  thdr 
adminiatratiou,  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  and  efficient  system  of 
management  The  mere  existence,  moreover,  of  a  public  board,  readily 
flccesijible  to  just  complaints,  and  armed  with  adequate  powers  of  investi- 
gation, is  calculated  to  prevent  or  to  correct  much  laxity  of  management, 
and  to  check  the  tendency  to  abuse  or  error  to  which  the  administration  of 
charitable  endowments  is  peculiarly  liable,  and  the  commissioners  were 
confident  that  these  influences  are  steadily  increasing. 

In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  improved  schemes  of  admmistration  have 
been  authoritatively  established ;  and  the  want  of  efficient  and  proper 
trustees  has  been  supplied  by  the  various  courts,  in  exercise  of  the  improved 

C diction  created  by  the  recent  Acts,  upon  applications  regulated  by  the 
d,  and  with  a  materially  diminished  cost  to  the  charities  concerned ;  and 
responsibilities  m  &vour  of  charities  have  also  been  enforced  with  equal 
Jacility.  The  trustees  and  managers  of  charities  have  found  in  the  advice 
of  the  commissioners,  obt^ed  rewlily  and  without  cost,  a  statutory  ffuidance 
and  protection  enabling  them  to  act  in  matters  of  doubt  or  difficnlty  with 
the  safeW  which  they  must  have  otherwise  sought  in  expensive  proceedii^ 
before  the  courts.  The  dissipation  of  charitable  funds  occasioned  by  the 
institution  of  interested  or  ill-advised  litigation  haa  been  effectively 
checked,  and  in  numerous  instances  questions  of  a  doubtful  or  contentions 
character  have  been  brought  to  an  amicable  adjustment,  to  the  matnal 
advantage  of  the  charities  and  other  parties  interested,  by  means  of  orders 
of  compromise.  The  revenues  of  charitable  foundations  have  likewise 
been  largely  increased,  through  the  grant  of  building,  mining,  and  otiier 
leasee,  and  by  sales  upon  advantageous  terms,  effected  under  the  aothnrity 
of  the  board ;  and  a  restraint  has  also  been  aj^lied  to  improvident  or 
interested  transactions  of  the  same  description.  The  commissioners  have 
already  referred  to  the  permanent  security  and  advantages  resulting  from 
the  transfer  of  the  endowments  of  charities  to  the  official  tmalees, 
which  may  be  mentioned  in  further  illustration  of  the  salutary  effect  of 
the  same  lecislation.  But  however  beneficial  the  operation  of  uie  recent 
enactments  has  been  to  tiie  foil  extent  of  their  provisions,  there  is  a  very 
prevalent  impression  (which  is  entirely  confirmed  by  experience)  that 
some  further  legislative  improvements  in  the  same  direction  are  very 
detdrable.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  commissioners,  the  appointment  of  sufficient  trustees,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  some  defined  and  authoritative  rules  of  management,  is  found  to  be 
needed ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  unless  the  trustees  of  the 
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charity  or  othen  have  been  express];  aathorized  by  the  fonnder  to  discharge 
these  functions  (the  uncontrolled  performance  of  whicb  by  such  persons  is 
firequently  nnsatisfacto^),  recoaree  most  be  bad  for  such  pnrposes  in  each 
separate  case  to  the  jumcial  courts,  and  this  necessity  comuioaly  recurs  as 
often  as  a  reqewal  of  the  trust  is  required. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  bowerer,  that  the  required  relief  in  these  cases  has 
not  ordinarily  a  judicial  character;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  proceedings  before 
tbe  courts  always  calculated  (especially  in  unopposed  cases)  to  aSbrd  to  the 
judge  the  fullest  information  for  his  guidance.  Moreover,  the  delay  and 
expense  incident  to  these  proceedings  (however  diminished  by  the  recent  ' 
legislation),  and  the  frequent  reluctance  of  individuals  to  undertake  them, 
form  important  obstacles  to  their  general  institution ;  and  in  the  result,  the 
application  of  the  required  remedies  in  these  cases  has  been  hitherto  far 
less  extensive  than  is  to  be  desired.  The  commissioners  have  no  pow^ 
more  directly  available  for  their  attainment  than  to  recommend  the  institu- 
tion of  proceedings  for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney-General,  where 
private  parties  are  hot  prepared  to  be  the  applicants. 

The  commissioners  do  not  doubt  tliat  these  obstacles  to  tbe  reformation 
and  improvement  of  charities  might  be  to  a  great  extent  removed,  if  the 
board,  or  any  suitable  authority  to  be  invested  with  the  simple  adminis- 
trative  powers  required  for  such  pnrposes,  were  enabled  to  make  orders 
dischargmg  and  appointing  trustees,  and  establishing  schemes  for  charities 
without  the  expense  and  formalities  attending  applicationa  to  the  courts, 
A  power  might  well  be  reserved  to  the  board,  or  others  exercising  these 
authoriUes,  w  still  referring  cases  of  a  contentious .  character  or ,  involving 
any  questions  of  right  to  the  Judicial  courts ;  and  they  suggested  that  the ' 
jurisdiction  committed  by  tbe  recent  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  to  the  county 
courts  over  the  smaller  local  charities,  and  which  has  been  largely  and 
beneficially  exercised  by  those'  courts,  might  be  .advantageously  extended 
for  the  preceding  and  other  purposes  to  charities  possessing  a  larger  yearly 
income  than  30^  the  present  limit  of  their  jurisdiction. 

The  commissioners  referred  to  numerous  endowed  schools,  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  which  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
nsefuloess,  or  which  do  not  afford  advantages  commensurate  with  the 
extent  and  value  of  their  endowments,  as  particularly  requiring  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provisions.  The  substitution  of  active  and  intelligent 
trustees  for  inefficient  managers,  and  the  establishment  of  enlarged  schemes 
of  instruction,  are  among  the  first  means  available  for  the  improvement  of 
such  institutions.  A  fijrther  remedy  would  be  found  in  the  provision  of  a 
simple  and  expeditious  mode  of  removiim  incompetent  or  improper  school- 
masters; and  the  commissioners  thought  that  the  trustees  or  governing 
body  of  every  endowed  school  might  well  be  invested  with  summary  powers 
of  dismissing  the  master,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  board  (as  a  protection 
to  him  agamst  caprice  or  injustice),  and  of  recovering  thereupon  .the 
possession  of  the  school  premises,  without  having  recourse  to  expensive 
and  sometimes  difiicult  litigation  in  the  courts  for  the  purpose. 

The  commissioners  believe  also  that  a  very  important  extension  might  be 
given  to  the  general  benefit  resulting  from  charitable  endowments  by  a 
judicious  modification  of  the  present  law,  which  generally  prohibits  any 
diversion  of  the  funds  from  the  specific  objects  prescribed  by  the  fonnder, 
80  long  as  a  strict  compliance  with  his  directions  continues  to  be  prac- 
.  ticable ;  however  remote  the  foundation  may  be,  and  however  extensively 
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the  social  condition  of  tbe  locally  intended  to  be  ben^ted  by  it,  or  tbe 
proportion  of  the  gift  in  point  of  value  to  the  intended  pnrposes,  may  have 
been  changed.  Very  nnmerous  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  necessary, 
of  the  inconvenience  resulting  irom  this  strict  rule  of  law,  and  in  which  * 
prudent  and  moderate  relaxation  of  that  role  (to  be  considered  in  each  case 
with  reference  to  the  date  and  circnmstances  of  the  foundation  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  locality)  would  condace  largely  to  utilize  for  the  benefit  of 
the  proper  recipients  a  very  important  amount  of  endowments,  the  expen- 
diture of  which  is  attended  at  present  with  little  or  no  advantage  or  even 
with  positive  injury  to  the  localities  in  which  it  is  applied.  It  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  particnlar  form  and  mode  of  distribution  are 
objects  of  secondary  importance  with  a  benevolent  donor  (enabled  by  an 
exceptional  law  to  setue  his  property  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity)  to  that  of  conferring  tne  lai^gest  advantages  on  the  subjects  of  his 
t>oun^;  and  that  the  specific  application  of  that  bounty  may  well  be 
modified,  after  a  sufficient  interval  of  time,  and  with  reference  to  new  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  without  any  substantial  violation  of  the  founder's 
principal  intention. 

Bat  whilst  suggesting  that  some  increased  facilities  should  be  provided 
for  revising  the  application  of  endowments  in  such  cases  as  have  been 
referred  to,  the  commissioners  were  yet  fiilly  sensible  of  the  caution  with 
which  any  such  powers  should  be  exercised  or  even  created,  and  of  the 
differences  of  conscientious  opinion  which  exist  on  this  subject.  They  have 
conudered  it  expedient  to  make  the  preceding  obserrations  on  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  to  submit  this  general  statement  of  our  expe- 
rience in  matters  of  extensive  importance,  although  not  coming  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  our  annual  report  The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  wiU 
determine  how  far  the  su^estJons  which  we  have  ventured  to  make  may 
be  worthy  of  its  consideration,  with  a  view  to  any  conseqnrat  alteration  of 
the  law. 


FOOB  BATES. 

Betum  of  the  Number-  of  Male  Pertone  resident  withm  each  I^rHamentaTy 
City  and  Borough  in  England  and  Wales,  or  tntAtn  Seven  Mile*  there- 
of, aueeaed  to  we  Uut  Poor  Bate  made  before  7th  November,  1859,  at  61. 
and  under  TL;  at  TL  and  under  SL ;  at  SL  and  under  9L;  at9L  and 
under  lOL ;  at  lOL  and  over.  (Mr.  Villiers.)  2nd  March,  1860. 
(124.) 

The  total  number  of  electors  on  the  register  (omitting  the  universities) 
is  440,792.  This  number  represents  the  male  occupiers  who  have  be«n 
returned  as  legally  qualified  to  vote,  and  includes  "  freemen,"  &c.  The 
number  of  male  occupiers  "  at  10^  and  over  "  represents  the  number  of 
male  occupiers,  whetner  legally  qualified  to  vote  or  not,  whose  *' gross 
estimated  rentals  "  amount  to  lOL  or  over.  In  the  majority  of  the  boroughs 
the  number  of  male  occupiers  at  10^  and  over  exceeds  the  number  of 
electors  on  the  register ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  "  freemen," 
&C.,  the  number  of  electors  on  the  register  exceeds  that  of  the  male  occu- 
piers in  some  of  the  boroughs.  The  total  excess  (without  allowing  for. 
[a*2] 
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decreases)  of  the  male  occapiers  at  10^  and  orer,  over  the  electors,  ainoiints 
to  156,032,  or  27-56  per  cent  It  is  nssumed  that  the  excess  of  27-56  per' 
centL  is  composed  of  male  occupiers  who  are  not  legally  qaalified  to  Tote, 
although  their  "  gross  estimated  rentals "  amonnt  to  10k  or  over.  The 
genwid  sammsry  below  shows  the  numbers  of  male  occapiers  of-  the 
several  classes — 1st,  according  to  the  present  return;  and  Sndly,  after 
dedacting  from  those  numbers  27-56  per  cent. 


[Elecion,  440,TS3.] 

Vtlt 

Oocnplsn 

irnmt«(>f  UtlaOecnpln. 

„X7S, 

Bteuur. 

(a«No«».)t 

nss" 

At  lOl.  Mid  over  ... 

B66,1TS 

At  loL  and  otct 

666,175 

lS8,03at 

410,14a 

446,485 

Al9J.aDdandnI0t 

43^68 

At  01.  Mid  orer... 

609,543 

190,958 

41 1,SS3 

At  8L  ud  nuder  9l 

ei.o«s 

AtS/.aadoTsr... 

660,608 

885,895 

478,844 

634,838 

At  TJL  ud  under  Sf 

78,631 

At  7i:  and  oyer... 

73gjl89 

809,798 

635,505 

590,435 

At  6J.  and  aoder  7L 

98,966 

AtSf-andoTdT... 

888,309 

405,789 

607,196 

677,981 

Total 

838.309 

t  iVote.— Total  male  occnpian  at  loi;  and  om  

Total  elector!  on  the  regtiter  (szclniiTe  of  the  Uni- 

Territiw) 440,798 

Deduct  the  defidency  which  occnn  in  Be  bonmghi.  Id 
the  male  occapter*  at  lOL  and  o*er,  at  compared  with 


the  elector!,  m  co&wqne&n  of  the  exutence  of  free- 
»,&&    ... 


30,849 


The  following  are    the    summaries    in    regard  to  foorteen   populous 


"rsJrH 

udorer. 

SS: 

<mt. 

88,843 

87,858 

57-6 

70,055 

71,764 

73,067 

74,819 

LlTerpooI 

SS"^.    :::    ::: 

18,779 

39,730 

53-6 

44,819 

49,434 

65,738 

68,565 

81,031 

33,031 

80,951 

83,414 

37-0 

83,611 

33.917 

33,663 

84,113 

18,334 

84,445 

81.737 

36,803 

36,063 

18,791 

18,046 

18,175 

18,830 

i9,ssa 

81,088 

56-0 

87,801 

30,984 

40,880 

45,688 

10,606 

18,797 

37-0 

17.379 

19,193 

80,101 

Leedi        

5,945 

8,189 

87-0 

8,808 

9,910 

11,193 

14,168 

Sheffleld 

7,881 

8^99 

14-0 

9,756 

11,379 

13,488 

31,351 

WdTerhampton 

4,086 

5,063 

800 

6,744 

7,055 

11.006 

14,399 

Brighton 

4;eo» 

71580 

39-0 

8,103 

8,763 

9,186 

9,785 
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PAHLIAMBNTAET  CITIBS  AND  B0B0DGH8. 
Return  of  the  Name  of  every  Parliamentary  City  or  Borough  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  the  rateable  Value  of  such  City  or  Borough  at  Lady  Day,  1856  ; 
Ae  ffroaa  estimated  Rental  at  Xody  Day,  1856 ;  the  annual  Valtte  of  Pro- 
perty Asteaeed  under  Schedule  A,  escateive  of  Railioayt  and  Canale,  for 
the  year  1856-7  ;  the  annual  Value  of  Property  Aieeesed  under  Schedule  A, 
including  Railways,  Canale,^   (Sir  W.  Miles.)  15tli  Maj,  186a   (332.) 
Thx  whole  rateable  value  at  LadyDsy,  1856,  of  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  of 
England,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  cities  and  boroughs,  was  15,710,7391.; 
of  metro^litan  cities  and  boroii^s,  9,334,865^ ;  of  Walea,  69t,452£.    The 
gross  estimated  rental  at  Lady  Day,  1856,  of  all  the  cities  and  boron^ 
in  England  was   19,035,556^ ;  of  ^e  metropolitan  cities  and  boroughs, 
ll,426,787i  ;  of  Waiea,  853,252/.     The  annual  value  of  property  assessed 
under  Schedule  A,  exclusive  of  railways  and  canals,  for  the  year  1856-7, 
was,  &r  cities  and  boroughs  in  England,  exclusive  of  metropolitan  cities  and 
boroughs,  20,552,4541. ;  for  metropolitan  cities  and  borougoe,  12,905,€93Z. ; 
for  Wales,  995,169/.:  total,  34,453,316L  ;  deduct  the  universities,  88,8401. 
— 34,364,4762.     The  annual  value  of  property  assessed  under  Schedule  A, 
including  railways  and  canals,  was,  for  cities  and  boroughs  in  England, 
exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  cities  and  boroughs,  23,888,5681. ;  for  metro- 
politan cities  and  boroughs,  17,930,836Z. ;  for  Wales,  1,143,789^:   total, 
42,962,193^  ;  deduct  the  universitiea,  88,840/. ;  total,  42,673,353/. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  having  the  largest 
amount  of  rateable  and  assessed  property  : — 


AnouIVd     o( 

^DmulVihMor 



aunMTilns 

t 

J 

£ 

* 

Lirerpod   

MuidkHter       

1.837,831 

1,6«0.8»4 

1,766,031 

l,85a40e 

1.189.086 

1,487,600 

1.851,868 

9,457,674 

Londtm       

986,472 

1,193,418 

1,971,083 

3.089.779 

1.907,836 

8,197.858 

8,566351 

3,680,594 

8,160.417 

8,448.611 

3,891,006 

S,B1 7,069 

Piii.bu^    

Tower  Smlet* 

l,Ml,a74 

1,684,296 

1,689,389 

1.90«,03> 

1,597,785 

8,831,278 

1,799,429 

8,215,609 

Lwnljeth    

8M,7B1 

1,060.410 

1,1S1,7TI> 

1,647,144 

SoUthWMk 

e3£.290 

676,947 

683,857 

1.535,408 

The  "  Rateable  value  "  and  "  Qross  estimated  rental "  have  reference  to 
the  poor-rate,  which  is  not  levied  upon  a  large  amount  of  property 
liable  to  the  property  tax,  such  as  certain  mines,  woods,  corporate  property, 
property  exempt  by  statute,  wholly  or  partially,  from  assessment  to  t£e 
poor-rate.  Moreover,  the  assessment  of  railways  and  canals  to  the  property 
tax  for  the  whole  line  is  made,  according  to  Uw,  on  the  amount  of  the 
profits  of  the  concerns  at  the  principal  offices  of  the  companies  which  are 
situated  in  some  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs,  though  the  poor-rate  is 
only  assessed  upon  so  much  of  the  property  as  is  locally  situated  therein. 
The  rateable  value  is  17*8  per  cent.,  on  the  average,  below  the  gross 
estimated  rental^  and  the  gross  estimated  rental  is  8'9  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  below  the  annual  value  of  property  assessed  nnder  Schedule  A, 
exclusive  of  railways  and  canals. 
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Heport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  to  inquire 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  Rightt  of  Property  of  the  Crown  and  Indioi- 
dualt  in  Salmon  Fisheries  on  the  Sea-coasts  and  in  Rivers  aTid  Estuaries  in 
Scotland,  ii  u  just  and  expedient  that  any  and  what  Legislation  should  take 
place  for  the  Regulation  of  such  Fisheries,  so  far  as  regards  the  use  or 
prohibition  of  Bag  Nets,  Stake  Nets,  Cruives  and  other  fixed  NO*  and 
Engines,  and  so  far  as  regards  Close  Times  or  othenoise,     (185.) 

Tbb  committee  was. appointed  on  the  3rd  May,  1860,  and  nominated  on 
the  4th,  as  follows : — Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Steward,  Earl  of  Malmes- 
hoTj,  Earl  Cawdor,  Earl  Ducie,  Earl  Innes,  Viscount  Hutchinson, 
Viscount  Eversley,  Viscount  Liamore,  Lord  Colville  of  Gulrosa,  Lord 
Polwarth,  Lord  Stewart  of  Stewart's  Court,  Lord  Colchester,  Lord  Lovat, 
Lord  Wrottesley,  and  Lord  Stanley  of  Aiderley,  The  committee  sat 
sixteen  days,  and  examined  the  following  witnesses: — The  Rijjht  Hon. 
James  MoncriefF,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland ;  Hon,  Kenneth  Steward, 
Commissioner  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenue;  Horace  Watson, 
solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests ;  Alexander  Jopp, 
advocate,  Aberbeen;  Oeorge  Davidson,  manager  of  a  salmon  fishery, 
Aberdeen ;  William  Hogartli  and  Alexander  Adam,  of  Aberdeen,  ma- 
naj^rs  of  salmon  fisheries ;  Alexander  Russell,  editor  of  the  Scotsman, 
Edinburgh ;  Andrew  Young,  late  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's 
fisheries ;  William  Dunbar,  lessee  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Thurso 
river  and  bay ;  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  proprietor  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in 
the  Doon ;  George  Ridpath,  fish  factor ;  Charles  Stewart,  solicitor,  Inver- 
ness ;  John  Anderson,  fishmonger,  Edinburgh ;  Alexander  Speedie,  fish- 
monger, Perth ;  Thomas  RutheHbnl,  Perth,  salmon  fisher  and  watei>bailiff ; 
Elias  Cathcart,  of  Auchendrane ;  James  Grant,  provost  of  Elgin ;  Peter 
Brown,  &ctor  at  Linkwood ;  Capt  M'Dougall,  R.N.,  proprietor  of  salmon 
fishing  on  the  Tay ;  Andrew  Gow,  salmon  fiaher,  Lossiemonth ;  J.  Bisset, 
Dumager  of  fisheries ;  William  Joshua  Ffennell,  commissioner  of  fiahenes 
in  Ireland;  John  Hector,  tenant  of  salmon  fishing  in  Kincardine ;  George 
Gray,  lessee  of  salmon  fisheries ;  John  Weatherstone,  tacksman  of  a  fishery 
at  Lamberton ;  John  Dunn,  of  Newburgh  on  the  Tay ;  Capt.  William 
Fraser  Tytler,  owner  of  salmon  fishing  in  Loch  Ness ;  Joseph  Johnston, 
tacksman  of  fisheries  in  Montrose  and  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  William  Pan], 
advocate,  Aberdeen ;  Prof.  John  Qaekett,  College  of  Surgeons ;  Charles 
Newby,  fish  salesman,  London ;  Pro£  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  professor  of 
natoral  history  in  ,the  Government  School  of  Mines;  Robert  Alien,  lessee 
of  Lough  Foyle  salmon  fishings ;  Nelson  T.  Foley,  lessee  of  the  Dake  of 
Devonshire's  fishings  at  Lismore;  Commodore  Hastings  Reginald  Tel- 
verton,  R.N.,  C.B.,  Comptrollei^General  of  the  Coast  Gnard ;  the  Doke 
of  Richmond  ;  and  the  Lord  Colville  of  Culross. 

On  the  4th  July,  1860,  the  committee  reported  as  follows: — 
It  appeared  te  the  committee  that,  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry  which  they 
hare  been  appointed  te  make,  the  most  convenient  course  to  pursue  would 
be,  in  the  first  place,  to  procure  a  clear  view  of  the  law  afiecting  salmon 
fisheries  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  ascertain  what  statntory  provision  it  would 
be  desirable  to  make  in  order  to  improve  those  fisheries.  Accordingly  the 
committee  obtained  the  evidence  of  the  first  law  officer  of  the  Crown  in 
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Scotland  as  to  tbe  nature  of  tlie  original  title  of  the  Crown  to  all  salmon- 
fishings  iii  Scotland,  as  to  the  tno*fe  by  which  a  right  to  a  sahnon  fishery 
may  be  acquired  by  a  subject,  and  as  to  the  statutory  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  such  rights  which  have  been  imposed  by  the  Le^slature.  The 
committee  afterwards  took  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  modes  of  fishing  which  are  the  special  objects  of  the  present 
inquiry,  viz.  stake  nets,  bag  netfi,  craives,  and  other  fixed  nets  and 
engines,  should  be  prohibited.  They  then  examined  witnesses  who  con- 
sider that  no  such  prohibition  is  necessary ;  and  they  also  took  evidence  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  have  been  passed  for  the 
regulation  of  ssdmon  fisheries  in  Ireland,  Most  of  the  witnesses  examined 
concur  in  advising  an  alteration  in  the  present  annual  close  time,  or  period 
dnring  which  the  capture  of  salmon  is  luegal.      , 

The  committee  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  advert  to  the  law  upon  die 
subject  of  salmon  fislieries  in  Scotland,  as  laid  down  in  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Court  of  Session,  and  as  explained  by  the  Lord 
Advocate;  then  to  state  snccinctly  some  of  the  principal  facts,  arguments, 
and  opinions  which  were  laid  before  them  in  regard  to  the  use  or  prohibi- 
tion of  fixed  nets  or  engines ;  and  as  to  an  alteration  of  the  existing  close 
times,  afterwards  to  notice  the  result  of  the  legislation  which  has  taken 
place  for  the  Irish  salmon  fisheries,  and  then  to  submit  the  amendments  of 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  which  they  think  it  will  be  desirable  to  make 
for  the  improvement  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland. 

First.  As  to  the  law  afiecting  salmon  fisheries  in  Scotland :  by  the  law 
of  Scotland  the  right  of  salmon  fishing  is  inUr  regalia,  and  is  vested  in  the 
Sovereign,  ^'ure  coTOnre.  The  salmon  is  not,  however,  like  the  whale  or 
stnrgeon,  a  royal  fish,  so  as  to  give  the  Crown  an  actual  right  of  property 
in  every  salmon  that  is  caught ;  but  the  right  of  the  Crown  is  to  the  salmon 
fishings  in  Scotland,  which,  as  observed  in  a  case  that  lately  came  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  its  judicial  capacity,  "  appears  to  be  a  common  and 
well-nnderstood  description  of  the  subject  of  claim."  Salmon  fishings  have 
from  a  very  early  period  been  the  subject  of  grants  by  the  Crown ;  and  the 
fishings  in  rivers,  which  yet  remain  vested  in  the  Sovereign,  are  probably 
not  of  great  extent  The  grants  by  the  Crown  of  salmon  fishings  in  ttje 
sea  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  fishings  in  rivers ;  and  although  some 
grants  have  been  made  of  fishings  in  the  sea,  there  appears  to  be  altogether 
a  considerable  extent  of  coast  upon  which  the  salmon  fishings  still  belong 
to  the  Crown.  Up  to  the  year  1832  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
in  Scotland  were  under  the  charge  of  the  barons  of  the  Scoteh  Court  of 
Exchequer,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  112, 
the  management  of  those  revenues  was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods.  No  leases  by  the  Crown  of  salmon  fishings  in  the  sea  were  current 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  but  an  application  for  a  lease  having  been  made 
to  the  commissioners  in  1845,  they  caused  the  subject  to  be  mvestigated, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland,  five  leases  were  granted  of  salmon  fishings  on  the  sea-coast;  the 
granting  of  further  leases  was  stayed  by  reason  of  the  resistance  to  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  which  was  maae  by  some  proprietors  on  the  coast,  and 
in  1849  three  actions  were  raised  by  the  Crown  officers  in  the  Court  of 
Session  for  the  establishment  of  those  rights,  one  of  such  actions  being 
against  a  gentleman  named  Gammell  in  respect  of  some  salmon  fishings  at 
Portletben,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  and  the  remaining  actions  Ming 
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niaed  against  tbe  claimants  of  salmon  fishings  in  the  Bay  of  Thurso,  in 
Ciutihneu.  The  proceedings  in  the  latter  actions  were  postponed  until  the 
case  of  Clominell  had  been  disposed  of;  Mr.  Crammell  pleaded  deiencea  to 
the  action,  two  of  which  wei^  that  he,  being  the  proprietor  of  lands  erected 
into  a  barony,  the  rieht  of  salmon  fishinj;  in  the  adjoining  water  was  attached 
Uiereto ;  and  secondly,  that  the  right  of  salmon  fishing  in  the  sea  did  not 
bel<mgtothe  Crown  aa'parf  of  its  hereditary  revenue;  by  arrangement, 
the  second  point  was  the  first  argned  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  decided 
it  in  &vuur  of  the  Crown,  and  on  appeal  the  interlocutor  of  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary was  affirmed,  all  the  consulted  j  ndgea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  being  of  opinion  that  the  right  to  salmon  tishings  around  the 
sea-coast  of  Scotland  was  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  as  part  of  its  hereditary 
revenues;  that  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1859 :  and  it  may  now  be  taken  to  be  settled  law  that  throughout 
the  realm  of  Scotland,  whether  in  the  aea  within  throe  miles  of  low  water- 
mark, or  in  rivers  and  estuaries,  the  right  to  salmon  fishings  is  vested  in 
tbe  Crown,  subject  to  sncb  rights  as  subjects  have  lawfiiUy  acquired  hy 
grant  from  the  Crown,  or  by  prescription. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  maybe  convenient  to  add,  that 
unce  the  above  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Gammell  submitted  to 
ft  judgment  being  entered  for  the  Crown,  on  his  plea  that  the  title  to  a 
buony  gave  him  the  right  to  the  salmon  fishings  in  the  sea  adjacent  to  it, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  have  taken  steps  to  ascertain  what 
salmon  fishings  on  tbe  sea-coast  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  what  fishings  are 
held  hy  subjects  under  valid  titl^  ;  circulars  on  the  subject  have  been  sent 
to  about  345  proprietors ;  the  investigation  is,  however,  as  yet  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  number  and  extent  of  the  cases  for  inquiry,  but  twenty-three 
proprietors,  in  addition  to  the  five  persons  to  whom  leases  were  granted  in 
1848,  have  already  agreed  to  take  leases  from  the  Crown  of  the  Balm<H) 
fishings  in  the  sea  adjacent  to  their  estates.  With  the  view  of  preventing 
those  leases  being  used  as  obstacles  to  any  regulations  which  the  legislature 
may  think  proper  to  make  for  tbe  improvement  of  the  fisheries,  the  term 
graated  has  been  limited  to  the  seasons  of  1859,  18fiO,  and  1661,  and  it  is 
expressly  provided  that  the  lessees  shall  hold  subject  to  such  restrictions  as 
Parliament  may  think  fit  to  impose. 

The  nature  of  the  title  of  the  Crown  to  salmon  fishings  in  Scotland  being 
that  which  has  been  above  described,  and  being  vested  in  tbe  Crown,  not 
merely  as  trustee  for  the  public,  as  has  been  contended,  but  as  part  of  its 
patrimonial  estates,  it  is  next  to  be  considered  how  tbe  right  to  any 
particnlar  salmon  fishing  may  be  acquired  by  a  subject  Such  a  right  may 
clearly  be  obtained  by  an  express  grant  from  tbe  Crown ;  and  it  baa  been 
attUed  to  the  committee  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  that  if  there  be  a  title  from 
tbe  Crown  "  cum  piacationibiu,"  followed  by  a  possession  of  salmon  fishings 
by  the  use  of  a  net  and  coble,  cruive,  yair,  or  other  mechanical  contrivance, 
mr  forty  years,  a  prescriptive  right  to  salmon  fishings  would  be  acquired, 
but  that  rod  or  spear  fishing  will  not  be  sufiGcient  to  found  a  prescriptive 
title.  It  has  been  proved  in  evidence  that  many  grants  of  salmon  fishings 
in  the  sea,  and  in  estuaries  in  Scotland,  were  made  by  the  Crown  before 
tbe  transfer  of  tbe  management  of  the  Grown  property  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Wooda,  and  the  list  of  such  grants  which  was  produced  to  the  committee 
probably  does  not  contain  references  to  nearly  all  the  grants  which  have 
Deen  mads',  or  titles  wbdch  conld  be  maintained  agtunst  the  Crown.     The 
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statutory  restrictions  on  the  aalmon  fishings  in  Scotland,  u  regards  the  use 
of  fixed  engines,  may  be  considered,  first  with  reference  to  rivers  above  the 
flow  of  the  tide,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  source  down  to  the  place  wlure 
the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  is  perceptibJe ;  s&:ondly,  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  rivers  which  is  within  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tide ;  and  lastly, 
with  reference  to  the  aea-coasL 

The  general  statutes  by  which  these  restrictionB  were  imposed  are  very 
'  numerous ;  they  commence  with  an  Act  of  Robert  the  First  (1318), 
chap.  12.  The  committee  gather  that  the  eSect  of  those  statutes  as 
regards  the  use  of  fixed  engines,  is  shortly  as  follows: — 1.  Croives  are 
hgal  from  the  source  of  a  river  down  to  the  point  where  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  tide  begins,  provided  the  person  nsing  such  an  engine  has  an  express 
grant  from  the  Crown  of  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  that  manner,  hai 
esercised  that  privilege,  and  observes  the  regulations  of  the  statutes  as  to 
cmives,  the  principal  of  which  are  that  uiej  shall  be  kept  open  fi-om 
Saturday  ^11  Monday,  and  that  the  hecks  or  bars  of  the  cmive  boxes  «ha)) 
not  be  less  than  three  inches  apart  2.  Cruives,  yairs,  and  all  other  fixed 
engines,  are  illegal  in  a  river  from  the  point  where  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide  begins  down  to  the  tea.  3.  Fixed  nets  are  not  illegal  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  a  person  having  a  grant  of  salmon  fishings  on  the  sea-coast  cannot  be 
interdicted  under  the  statutes  by  another  proprietor  of  salmon  fishings  or 
be  prevented  by  the  Crown  from  using  sucn  nets.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
that  these  statutory  provisions  as  to  fixed  engines  do  not  apply  to  the 
Solway,  or  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  or  to  the  Tweed.  Those  waters,  not 
being  wholly  in  Scotland,  have  formed  the  sabject  of  separate  legislation, 
whi<%  will  oe  afterwards  advert«d  to.  The  question  as  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  a  river  towards  the  sea,  within  which  the  prohibitions  against  fixed 
engines  apply,  is  one  which  must  be  determined  by  a  jury  in  eadi  case  as 
it  arises ;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  would  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  varying  with  the  locality ;  so  that  the  result  in  one  case 
would  be  but  little  guide  towards  a  sound  conclusion  in  another. 

With  respect  to  &e  annual  close  time,  or  jieriod,  within  which  it  is  ille^ 
to  take  salmon.  By  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  passed  in  1424,  it 
was  forbidden  that  any  salmon  be  slain  from  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
of  our  Lady  until  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew  in  winter.  The  dates  of  these 
feast  days  being  corrected  according  to  the  new  style,  the  close  time 
established  by  the  Act  of  1424  was,  from  the  15th  of  August  until  the  30th 
of  November  (m.  b.)  But  by  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  39,  commonly  called 
the  Home  Drummond  Act,  the  annual  close  time  was  altered,  so  as  to  last 
from  the  I4th  of  September  nntil  the  Ist  of  February.  The  Act  does  not 
apply  to  the  Solway  or  its  tributaries,  or  to  the  Tweed ;  and  the  close  time 
in  the  Tay  was,  by  the  Tay  Fisheries  Act  of  1868,  enlarged,  so  as  to  com- 
mence on  the  26th  of  August,  and  to  end  on  the  Ist  of  Jannair ;  with  these 
exceptions,  the  annual  close  time  for  salmon  fishing  in  Scotland  is  still  regu- 
lated by  the  Act  of  1628. 

The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Solway  are  regulated  by  the  Act  of 
45  Geo.  III.  c  45,  by  which  the  close  time  is  established  to  be  from  the 
25thof  September  until  the  31st  of  December.  The  Act  (sec.  16)regulates 
the  use  of  fixed  nets  and  engines.  A  subsequent  Act,  4  Vict.  c.  18,  has  been 
passed  lor  regalating  the  fisheries  in  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Solway, 
the  river  Annan. 

The  salmon  fishings  in  the  Tweed  are  now  regulated  by  the  Tweed 
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Fisheries  Acts  of  1857  and  1859.  By  those  Acta,  close  time  in  the  Tweed 
begins  on  the  14tb  of  September,  and  lasts  to  the  15th  of  February.  Fixed 
nets  and  engines  are  protiibited  in  the  Tweed  and  on  the  shore,  within  five 
miles  to  the  south  and  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  that  river  ; 
and  such  netA  and  endues  are  r^ulated  beyond  the  former  limits,  to  a 
further  distance  of  two  miles  to  the  south,  and  to  the  boundary  between 
Berwick-on-Tweed  and  Scotland  on  the  north.  Many  other  provisions  are 
made  in  those  Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Tweed ;  the 
valuable  evidence  civen  before  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  those  measures  naa  been  commuuicated  to  the  couimittee,  and  has  been 
considered  by  them. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  existing  state  of  the  law  affecting  salmon 
fisheries  in  Scotland,  it  only  remains  to  notice  (before  adverting  to  the  other 
evidence  submitted  to  the  committee)  the  public  inquiries  which  have  taken 

flace  into  the  subject  of  those  fisheries,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement, 
n  the  year  1824  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  state  of  salmon  fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that 
committee  made  two  reports,  one  being  dated  30th  of  March,  1825,  and  the 
other  bearing  date  the  3rd  of  June  in  that  year.  The  committee  found  that 
the  fisheries  had  decreased,  and  were  likely  still  further  to  fall  off ;  that  the 
annual  dose  time  should  be  extended ;  that  there  ought  to  be  regulations 
established  to  prevent  mill-streams  being  injurious  to  the  fisheries ;  and  they 
made  various  other  suggestions  for  their  iniprovemcnL  No  legislation  im- 
mediately took  place,  out  in  1828  the  Home  Drummond  Act  passed,  to 
which  reference  has  been  already  made.  In  1836  tlie  House  of  Cocunons 
appointed  another  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  salmon  fisheries  in 
Scotland,  and  that  committee  reported  on  the  30th  June,  1836.  They 
recommended  that  instead  of  one  uniform  annual  close  time,  there  should 
be  close  times  varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  river;  that 
the  weekly  close  time  should  be  enforced ;  that  cruives  should  be  sub- 
jected to  further  regulations,  and  some  other  provisions  were  advised  for 
the  improvement  of*  the  fisheries.  The  committee  stated  that  they  bad 
instructed  their  chairman  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  bill  to  carry  out 
.  their  recommendations,  but  no  such  hill  ever  passed  the  Legislature.  Since 
that  period  the  local  Acts  have  been  passed  regulating  the  fisheries  in 
the  rivers  Tay,  Tweed,  and  Annan,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made. 

In  the  present  session  two  local  bills  were  introduced  respecting  salmon 
fishings  in  Scotland ;  one  of  such  hills  being  for  the  regulation  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  in  tlie  Thurso  river  and  on  the  sea-coast  adjoining,  the  other  for 
the  regulation  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  and  adjacent  to  the  rivers  Ness  and 
Beauty.  The  Thurso  Fisheries  Bill  proposed  to  regulate  bag  and  stake 
nets  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  tlie  Nees  and  Beauly 
Fisheries  Bill  proposed  to  abolish  bag  and  stake  nets  altogether.  The  Kesa 
and  Beauly  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Is  now  waiting  for 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bill,  as  amended  in  the  House 
of  CommoDE,  made  the  close  time  in  the  rivers  Nesa  and  Beanly  to  last 
from  the  12th  of  August  until  the  1st  of  January.  The  Thurso  bill  was 
withdrawn  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Ness 
and  Beauly  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  much  importance,  and  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  the  present 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject  to  which  the  bill  related,  sa  a&ecting 
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the  whole  of  Scotland,  with  a  Tie*  to  ascertain  whether  any  amendment  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  is  required.  * 

With  this  explanation  of  the  circn instances  which  in  a  great  measure  led 
to  the  present  inquiry,  the  committee'  proceed  to  state  the  effect  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  submitted  to  them  upon  the  practical  portion  of 
the  qoesdoa,  apart  irom  the  law  and  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  so  doing  it  will  be  convenient  to  adhere  to  the  course  pursued 
in  taking  the  evidence,  viz.  first,  to  refer  to  the  evidence  against  fixed  nets 
and  engines;  then  to  that  in  their  fovour;  afterwards  to  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  the  close  times ;  and,  lastly,  to  notice  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Fishery  Acta. 

Second.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  bag  and  stake  nets, 
cruives,  and  other  fixed  en^nes.  The  committee  apprehend  that  the  first 
point  to  be  established  under  this  head  mnst  of  necessity  be  that  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Scotland  have  declined,  and  that  such  decline  is  mainly  attribu- 
table to  -fixed  nets  and  engines.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  absence  of 
registers  of  the  quantity  of  fiah  taken  tiiroughout  Scotland  preclude  any 
accurate  statement  being  supplied  of  the  annual  take  of  salmon  daring  the 
last  sixty  years,  a  period  which  is  not  too  long  for  the  purpose  of  arnviog 
at  a  Bonnd  conclusion.  Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  quantity  of  salmon 
taken  in  cert^n  fisheries  in  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don, 
and  in  the  Tweed,  to  which  reference  will  he  afterwards  made,  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  annual  productiveness  of  the  Scotch  salmon 
fisheries  submitted  to  the  committee  is  that  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Rid- 
path,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Forbes,  Stewart  and  Co.,  of  Billings- 
gate Market.  A  statement  put  in  by  Mr.  Ridpath,  and  which  has  been 
compiled  as  correctly  as  circumstances  will  admit  (though  probably  not 
absolutely  accurate),  contains  the  number  of  boxes  of  salmon  received  in 
London  from  Scotland  from  the  year  1831  to  the  year  1859,  both  inclusive. 
One  witness  stated  that  a  cycle  of  nine  years  would  fau-ly  represent  the 
average  productiveness  of  salmon  fisheries;  another  witness  suggested  a 
cycle  of  five  or  seven  years ;  and  taking  the  mesne  between  five  and  nine 
years,  or  a  cycle  of  seven  years,  the  following  results  may  be  deduced  &om 
the  statement  put  in  by  Mr.  Ridpath : — 

AvEKAQE  Annual  Quantity  of  Scotch  Salmon  sent  to  London,  calculated 
in  Cycles  of  Seven  Years,  begbning  m  1834  and  eudmg  in  1858, 
both  inclusive. 


Tean  of  Average. 

per  Anoum. 

ATsage 
Price 
per  lb. 

tieTen  man,  bcgiaiUiig  with  IBM  and  ending  with  1840  ... 

„                   „                 1841               „             1847   ... 

1848                  „               ISM    ... 

Fi»ej«w«            „               1B5S              „            1659  ... 

ae,107 

89,011 
18^10 

i;A96 

Bi-ietU 

It  has  been  urged  by  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee, 
that  because  in  1834  there  were  30,650  boxes  of  salmon  sent  to  the  London 
market,  and  in  1859  only  15,823,  therefore  Scotland  only  supplies  about 
one-half  the  qnontity  offish  fur  the  London  market  which  it  did  in  1834; 
bat  each  a  statement  does  not  fairly  represent  the  average  quiuitity  <^ 
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salmon  anniudly  forwarded  to  LondoQi  and  is  calculated  to  mislead.  It 
appears  that  in  1838  there  were  21^00  boxes  of  salmon  sent  to  Londm, 
and  that  in  1858  there  were  21,564  boxes  forwarded,  from  which,  by  the 
mode  of  deduction  referred  to  above,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  fisheries 
were  more  productlTe  in  1 858  than  tliej  were  twenty  years  previonsly.  In 
order  to  arnve  at  a  fair  result,  it  is  necessary  to  take  an  average  extending 
over  several  years. 

The  committee  have  been  informed  that,  although  the  average  value  of 
salmon  in  the  London  market  has  not  greatly  risen  in  the  five  years  ending 
in  1659  ae  compared  with  the  seven  years  ending  in  1840,  the  price  has 
become  much  higher  in  Scotland  than  it  was,  and  looking  to  the  large 
facilities  of  communication  which  have  been  established  during  that  period, 
and  to  the  increased  supply  of  salmon  which  has  been  sent  to  London  from 
Ireland,  Holland,  and  Wales,  it  is  probable  that  no  sound  conclusion  can  be 
deduced  from  the  iact  that  the  price  in  London  has  not  greatly  increased. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  clear  that  the  average  quantity  of  Scotch  salmon 
annually  sent  to  London  was  less,  by  neariy  a  third,  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1859  than  during  the  seven  years  fending  with  1840.  But,  on 
the  o£er  hand,  althongh  stake  and  bag  nets  had  been  in  operation  for  some 
years  before  1840,  it  seems  that  in  the  seven  years  ending  with  1847  there 
waa  an  average  annual  increase  of  nearly  3,000  boxes  of  salmon  sent  to  the 
London  market,  over  the  average  sent  m  the  preceding  seven  years.  It  ia 
to  be  r^retted  that  no  similar  returns  to  those  furnished  for  the  period 
from  1834  to  1859  contd  be  supplied  in  reference  to  a  similar  period  before 
the  passing  of  the  Home  Drummoud  Act  in  1828,  by  which  an  alteration  in 
close  time  was  made  which  is  condemned  by  nearly  every  witness  examined 
before  the  t^mmittee.  It  is  diiBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  that  alteration  may  have  been  injurious  to  the  fisheries,  and  may 
have  occasioned  a  consequent  diminution  of  supply  to  the  London  market. 

From  the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee  on  the  Tweed  Fisheries 
Bills  in  1857  and  1859,  and  from  their  reports,  it  appecov  that  there  was  a 
Tery  large  diminution  in  the  take  of  salmon  in  that  river  between  1808  and 
1856 ;  that  in  the  former  year,  the  estimated  number  of  salmon  taken  was 
37,333,  while  in  the  latter  it  had  fallen  off  to  4,886.  The  committees  were 
satisfied  that  fixed  nets  and  engines  were  among  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  the  decline  of  the  fisheries ;  they,  therefore,  approved  of  their  abolition. 
Evidence  has  also  been  given  before  the  committee,  showing  that  fishings  in 
the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  and  at  the  mouths  of  those  rivers,  have  greatly 
fallen  off  As  an  illustration  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  is  tlte 
Kaik  fishings  in  the  Dee  there  is  stated  to  have  been  a  diminution  of  170 
barrels  in  the  average  annual  take  of  salmon  during  the  last  36  years,  aa 
compared  with  the  previous  38  years ;  the  annual  average  for  the  latter 
period  being  472  barrels,  and  for  the  former  302  barrels  only.  The 
decline  appears  to  have  been  progressive,  and  to  have  been  in  the  weigbt,  as 
well  as  in  the  number  of  fish  taken ;  so  also  in  the  Don.  It  is  stat^  that 
in  the  Xether  Don  fiahiugs,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  deficient^  of 
313  barrels  during  the  hst  35  years,  as  compared  with  the  previous  35 
years;  the  average  quantities  being  respectively,  250  barrels  and  504 
barrels ;  and  that  in  the  Don  cruive  fishings,  there  has  during  the  last  38 
years  been  an  average  deficiency  of  136  barrels,  as  compared  with  the 
average  quantity  of  nsh  annually  caught  to  the  preceding  38  years;  the 
annuiQ  averaires  being  about  30  barrels  and  166  barrels,    loese  results  are 
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sttribnted  b;  the  clerk  to  the  heritors  of  fishings  in  the  riven  Dee  and 
Dor  mainly  to  the  nse  of  bag  and  stake  nets  on  the  sea-coast,  and  that 
gentleman  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  heritors  on  the  Don  wonid  consent 
to  abolish  their  cruive  provided  bag  and  stake  nets  were  abolished  also.  It 
was  ftirther  proved  that,  in  the  rivers  Ness  and  Beanly,  a  ^-eat  decline  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  fisheries  has  taken  place ;  that  in  the  Beaaly, 
from  1809  to  1818,  both  inclusive,  there  were  30,823  salmon  and  54,352 
grilse  taken ;  while  from  1849  to  1858,  both  inclusive,  there  wereonly  8,70S 
salmon  and  43,700  grilse  taken  in  the  same  river.  It  was  also  stated  that 
four  cobles  fishing  in  the  river  Ness  which  in  1794  were  let  at  211t  each, 
were  let  in  1836  at 40/.  each;  and  that  from  the  year  1843  to  1857,  the 
same  fishings  were  worked  by  the  tenant  at  an  average  annual  loss,  after 
payment  of  rent  and  expenses,  of  7 1 1  1«.  Sd. 

Several  other  witnesses  were  examined  before  the  committee,  who  stated 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  salmon  fisheries  had  greatly  fiillen  oif,  and  they 
assif^ed  as  the  principal  cause  of  such  decline,  the  use  of  fixed  nets  and 
engines.  They  asseited  that  hag  and  state  nets  not  only  take  a  great 
number  of  salmon  that  are  4n  their  way  to  the  rivers  to  spawn,  but  that 
they  divert  many  others  from  their  course  and  drive  them  out  to  sea. 
That  when  salmon  come  in  a  shoal  seeking  the  mouth  of  a  river,  they  strike 
the  leader  of  the  net;  that  some  find  their  way  along  the  leader  into  the 
chamber  of  the  net,  where  they  are  caogbt,  but  that  others  fly  back,  and 
the  remainder  go  out  to  sea.  That  bag  nets  are  sometimes  fastened  to  the 
end  of  stake  nets,  so  as  altogether  to  present  a  barrier  to  the  passage  offish 
a  mile  in  length.  That  one  evil  consequence  of  the  salmon  being  driven 
out  to  sea  by  the  fixed  nets  is,  that  they  there  fall  a  prey  to  porpoises  and 
seals,  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  great  numbers  off  the  bag  and 
stake  nets.  That  salmon  caught  in  fixed  nets  are  frequently  much  beaten 
about  and  injured  before  they  are  taken  out.  And  farther,  that  although 
the  results  of  the  use  of  fixed  nets  are  so  disastrous  to  the  flsheries, 
the  cost  of  them  is  much  greater  than  that  of  fishing  by  net  and  coble  in 
rivers  ;  bo  that,  as  stated  by  one  witness,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  it  would 
require  two  fish  to  be  killed  in  bag  nets  or  stake  nets  for  one  in  river  nets, 
in  order  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  profit  after  the  expenses  are  paid. 

The  arguments  urged  against  cmives  are  not  in  some  respects  so  strong 
as  those  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  maintenance  of  stake  and 
bag  nets ;  although  presenting,  except  during  a  flood,  an  equally  effectual 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  salmon,  cruive  weirs  do  not,  like  fixed  en^nes 
on  the  coast,  drive  out  to  sea  the  fish  which  cannot  pass  by  them ;  and, 
moreover,  the  owners  of  them  are  obliged  to  obs^ve  the  Saturday  slap  or 
weekly  close  time,  which  is  not  observed  in  the  case  of  the  fixed  nets  on 
the  coasts  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved  that  in  the  river  Don  great 
numbers  of  salmon  have  been  seen  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruive  ^ke, 
although  the  boxes  had  been  removed]  that  the  fish  were  heavy  with 
spawn,  and  could  not  get  through  the  rush  of  water  coming  down  into  the 
pool  below  the  cruive  dyke. 

The  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  in  favour  of  fixed  nets,  and 
against  their  abolition,  was  to  the  following  effect : — In  the  first  place  it 
was  urged,  that  there  was  not  any  sufficient  evidence  that  any  decline  in 
the  samion  fisheries  of  Scotland  is  attributable  to  the  use  of  fixed  nets. 
One  witness,  indeed,  went  to  the  length  of  stating  that,  having  regard  to 
the  produce  of  the  sea  as  well  as  of  the  river  fiabings,  he  did  not  think 
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there  had  been  aor  filing  off;  but  the  same  witness  recommended  that 
fixed  engines  should  be  abolished  in  rivers  and  estuaries,  but  should  not  be 
interfered  with  on  the  sea-coast.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  the  take  of 
salmon  in  some  bag  and  stake  net  fishings  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  and 
at  Banff  and  Tarbet  Ness,  has  increased  of  late  years.  It  was  contended 
that  the  decrease  in  the  breed  of  salmon  is  owing  to  a  general  over-fishing, 
both  in  rivers  and  on  the  sea-coaat,  and  to  the  late  comiuencement  of  close 
time  since  1828.  That  the  sweep  nets  used  in  rivers  are  for  more  destruc- 
tive, or  effective,  than  the  fixed  nets  on  the  coast  That  by  iheana  of  the 
former  the  whole  breadth  of  a  river  is  swept ;  that  many  smoults  or  salmon 
fry  are  taken  in  them  and  are  destroyed,  while  very  few  are  taken  in  stake 
and  bag  nets,  to  the  seaward  of  which  there  is  always  a  &ee  passage  for 
salmon  and  smoults.  That  the  fish  are  frightened  away  more  easilv  by  a 
sweep  net,  or  any  other  moving  object,  than  by  a  atationaiy  net.  That  the 
decreased  supply  of  salmon  may  further  be  tz^ced  to  the  improved  system 
of  drainage  and  sewerage  which  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  by  which 
the  rivers  are  much  polluted,  and  to  the  refuse  from  sawmills,  chemical 
and  other  works  and  manufactories  being  allowed  to  esc^^  into  the  rivEtrs. 
That  in  many  places  the  spawning  beds  are  verv  insufficiently  protected. 
That  great  injuir  is  done  by  poachers.  That  the  abolition  of  fixed  nets 
and  engines  would  in  many  rivers  be  of  no  practical  avail,  if  some  stringent 
regulations  with  respect  to  milldams  and  leads  were  not  established.  That 
salmon  caught  in  the  sea  is  finer  and  will  keep  better  than  that  caught  in 
rivers ;  that  few  of  the  fish  so  caught  are  injured  to  a  greater  extent  than 
having  some  of  the  scales  rubbed  off.  That  the  dimbution  of  supply  to 
the  London  market  may  be  wholly  or  _partially  accounted  for  hy  the 
increased  quantity  sent  to  other  places.  That  on  many  parts  of  the  coast 
there  are  no  effectual  modes  of  fisiiing,  except  by  fixed  nets.  That  kelts,  or 
spent  fish,  although  taken  in  rivers,  are  seldom  or  never  cai^ht  in  the 
sea  nets,  which  on  the  whole,  without  injuring  the  breed,  provide  a  more 
regular  supply,  and  of  salmon  in  finer  condition  than  that  afforded  by  the 
river  fishings. 

The  committee  proceed  to  notice  the  evidence  which  they  have  taken 
with  respect  to  annual  and  weekly  close  times.  Little  difference  of  opinion 
appears  to  exist  among  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  committee  as  to 
the  propriety  of  an  earlier  annual  closit^  time  for  the  net  and  cruive 
fishings  than  that  which  was  established  by  the  Home  Dmnunond  Act. 
Some  witnesses  consider  that  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  period  mentioned  in 
the  Act  of  1424,  viz.  the  I5th  of  August,  is  reverted  to  generally,  as  has 
already  been  done  by  the  Local  Act  for  the  river  Tay,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  Others  recommend  a  still  earlier  day,  and  it  was  proved 
that  in  Ayrshire  the  adoption,  in  1849,  of  the  10th  .of  August  as  the  day 
for  closing  the  salmon  fisheries  has  been  attended  with  very  beneficial 
resnlts.  The  moat  recent  inquiry  that  has  taken  place  was  that  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ou  the  Ness  and  Beauly  Fisheries 
Bill  of  the  present  session.  That  committee  was  satisfied  that  the  12th  of 
Angnst  was  not  too  early  for  closing  the  net  fisheries,  and  they  amended 
the  bill  accordingly  by  inserting  that  day.  Some  witnesses,  while  advo- 
cating an  earlier  commencement  of  close  time  than  that  now  established, 
are  desirous  that  it  should  be  made  to  cease  earlier,  and  that  salmon-fishing 
should  commence  about  the  beginning  of  January,  or  in  December ;  but 
that  wish  is  not  shared  in  by  afi  the  witnesses  who  recommend  an  earlier 
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beginnmg  of  close  time.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  many  spawning 
fish  in  the  rivers  in  January,  and  that  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  closing 
woold,  in  a  great  measure,  be  lost  if  the  fishing  began  earlier  tlian  it  now 
does.  Their  evidence  shows  that  at  present  there  is  mach  injury  done  by 
over-fishing,  for  which  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  adequate  remedy  than 
an  enlargement  of  the  annual  close  time.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the 
committed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  varying  annual  close  time  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  each  river ;  but  several  witnesses  of  practical 
experience  are  in  favour  of  one  general  close  time  for  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  time  for 
rod  fishing  beyond  tne  season  for  net  fishing,  so  as  to  give  the  upper  river 
proprietors  an  increased  inducement  to  protect  the  spawning  bras,  and  in 
.  the  hopes  that  the  presence  of  legitimate  anglers  on  the  banks  of  rivers  will 
keep  away  poachers;  such  a  provision  has  alreadv  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  Tweed.  Many  witnesses  contend  tliat  if  fixed  nets  and 
en^nes  are  not  to  be  wholly  prohibited,  there  is  no  sonnd  reason  why 
the  weekly  close  time  should  not  be  extended  to  them.  Indeed,  some  con- 
tend not  only  that  the  weekly  close  time  should  be  applied  to  all  fislungs, 
but  that  it  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  last  forty-eight  hoars  instead  of 
thirty-six.  It  has  betn  said,  that  there  would  l>e  great  difficulty  in  the 
observance  of  a  weekly  close  time  with  regard  to  bag  nets,  which  ire 
entirely  in  the  sea  below  low-water  mark,  on  account  of  storms,  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  take  up  the  chamber  of  the  net;  but  such  occasions 
would  probably  not  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  no  great  difficulty  is 
now  found  in  enforcing  a  weekly  close  time  in  the  case  of  hag  nets  in 
Ireland,  although  it  was  not  observed  when  first  estahfished.  In  the  case 
of  stake  nets,  which  are  placed  on  the  shore  between  high  and  low  water 
marks,  and  are  dry  at  low  water,  it  is  not  suggested  that  there  would  be 
anydifficulty  in  the  observance  of  a  weekly  close  time. 

With  respect  to  the  working  of  the  Irish  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  much 
useful  information  has  been  given  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Ftemiell,  one  of 
'  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  in  Ireland.  The  hiw  inth  respect  to  the  right 
to  salmon  fishings  in  Ireland,  subject  to  certain  statutory  alterations,  is 
similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  Lngland.  Since  the  passing  of  Magna 
Charta,  the  Crown,  according  to  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  has  not 
bad  the  right  to  create  a  several  or  exclusive  fishery  in  public  waters 
in  EnglamT;  and  as  tiie  provisions  of  Magna  Cbarta  were  extended  to 
Ireland,  it  follows  that  the  Crown  is  under  the  same  disability  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  removed  by  the 
recent  statutes.  Some  sever^  fisheries  did  exist  in  Ireland  previously  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1842  for  regulating  the  Irish  fisheries,  but  their 
nuinber  was  few,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  exclusive  fisheries  by  fixed 
engines,  that  have  been  established  since  the  passing  of  that  Act,  which 
recognized  the  legality  of  those  modes  of  taking  salmon,  except  in  certain 
specified  localities.  It  appears  by  this  evidence,  that  the  existing  Acts  for 
the  preservation  of  salmon  ra  Ir^and  have  worked  well  since  the  14  &  15 
Vict,  which  provided  the  necessary  funds  for  enforcing  their  provisions, 
but  that  tbey  would  have  worked  better  if  stake  and  bag  nets  had  not  been 
allowed.  Mr.  Ffeunell  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  bag 
and  stake  nets  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the  salmon  fisheries  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Much  valuable  evidence  was  pven  by  that  CMrtle- 
man  upon  other  points  connected  with  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Irelaiu,  and 
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it  is  satisfactor/  to  find  that,  since  fonds  have  been  prorided,  the  control 
exercised  by  the  Comuaisaioners  of  Public  Works  in  IreUnd  over  the  salmon 
fishcories  in  that  coantry  has  been  of  great  advantage. 

After  giving  their  best  consideration  to  the  evidence  sobmitted  to  them, 
the  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Balmon  fisheries  in  Scotland,  all  cruives  and  fixed  engines,  of  whatever 
kind,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  should  be  abolished ;  and,  at  all  events,  ' 
no  new  fixed  engines  of  any  description  shoi^d  be  permitted  to  be  erected. 
If,  however,  it  shonld  not  appear  practicable  to  enforce  snch  a  compre- 
hensive provision,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  the  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  the  laws  relating  to  the  salmon  fishings  in 
Scotland  should  be  amended  in  the  manner  following : — 

1.  That  a  central  board  or  commission  be  appointed  to  r^olate  the 
salmon  Bshings  in  Scotland. 

2.  That  the  salmon  fishings  be  divided  into  districts  by  tlt6  central  board. 
That  a  local  board  of  conservators  for  each  district  be  elected  by  the 
proprietors,  with  powers  of  assessment  for  payment  of  expenses,  of  appoint- 
ing water-bailiffs,  and  making  bye-laws;  the  proceeding  of  the  district 
boards  to  be  subject  to  control  by  the  central  board. 

3.  That  stake  and  bag  nets,  and  all  other  fixed  engines,  other  than  cmives 
already  existing,  shall  be  declared  illegal  in  rivers  and  the  estuaries  of 
rivers,  and  that  their  use  shall  be  prohibited  within  snch  distance  of  the 
month  of  every  river  and  estuary  as  the  central  board  may  deem  proper. 

4.  That  the  mouth  of  every  river,  and  estuary  of  river,  not  already 
defined  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  or  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
shall  be  defined  by  the  central  board. 

5.  That  the  law  which  requires  a  free  passage  for  salmon  to  be  left  in  all 
milldams  and  dykes  should  be  enforced,  and  that  powers  should  be  given 
to  the  central  board  to  carry  the  law  into  eflTect  by  an  easy  and  summary 
]>rocess.  That  the  central  board  have  power  to  alter  dams,  or  erect  salmon 
ladders  thereon,  as  also  to  erect  salmon  ladders  where  there  are  natural 
obstacles  in  a  river. 

6.  That  the  central  board  should  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  mode  in 
which  sweep  and  other  nets  may  be  used,  so  that  they  shall  not  present  a 
continuous  obstmction  to  the  passage  of  salmon. 

7.  That  three  or  more  persons  illegally  takitu  salmon  at  night,  should 
be  considered  as  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  ana  punishable  by  summary 
process  in  the  sheriff's  court. 

8.  That  the  central  board  ^ould  have  power  to  regulate  the  size  of  the 
meshes  of  all  nets. 

9.  That  tlie  annual  close  time  be  from  the  20th  of  August  until  (2ie 
Ist  of  February.  Rod  fishing  to  continue  till  the  15th  of  October;  but 
tliat  no  salmon,  the  produce  of  any  fishing  in  Scotland,  be  sold  after  the 
1st  of  September. 

10.  That  the  weekly  close  time,  as  regards  cruives  and  nets,  be  from  six 
aa  Saturday  evening  till  -six  on  Monday  morning ;  as  regards  rod  fishing, 
from  twelve  on  Saturday  night  till  twelve  on  Sunday  night,  according  to 
existing  usage.  That  bag  and  stake  nets  be  either  subject  to  the  we^y 
close  time,  or  be  wholly  removed  on  the  20th  July  for  the  annual  close  time. 

11.  That  penalties,  to  be  recovered  by  summary  process,  should  be 
imposed  for  allowing  any  refuse  matters  to  go  from  any  mill  or  manu&ctory 
into  any  river ;  for  taking,  or  being  in  possession  of,  foul  fish,  or  for,  using 
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nntawfiil  nets   or  engines.     The  water-bailiffs    to  hava  power   to  seize 
salmon  taken  in  close  tima. 

12.  That  the  assistance  of  the  conntj  police  and  the  coastgnard  shonid, 
where  available,  be  obtained  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  Uie  pro- 
tection of  the  salmon  fisheries. 

13.  That  the  central  board  should  be  empowered  to  prosecute  offenders. 

14.  That  for  the  pnrpose  of  providing  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill,  the  several  fisheries  shoold  be 
assessed,  and  mat  a  duty  be  imposed  on  nets  and  on  rods  used  in  salmon 
fishing. 

The  committee  farther  recommend  that  a  bill  should  be  introduced  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  next  aesBiou  of  Parliament,  in  confimnity 
with  the  above  resolutions. 

The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  t— 

Spawning. — Every  fiah  is  in  a  spawning  state  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
year;  the  neardt  the  spawning  time  the  more  anxious  the  fish  are  to  ascend 
the  river.  The  principal  spawning  months  are  November  and  December. 
Some  fish  do  not  spawn  till  February,  but  salmon  rarely  spawn  after  that 
time.  The  salmon  frequently  ascenas  the  river  for  other  purposes  besides 
^wning,  snch  as  for  thepnrpose  of  getting  rid  of  sea-lice.  Mr,  Ffennell 
gave  the  following  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  salmon  enters  the 
rivers  far  the  purpose  of  spawning.  He  said  that  the  early  spawned  fish 
return  to  the  sea,  and  come  again  sooner  than  the  late  fish.  "  It  appears 
at  first  strange  that  some  fish  should  seek  to  make  the  fresh  water  thar 
habitation  fi>r  the  whole  of  the  summer,  while  other  fish  remain  in  the 
estuaries  and  the  sea  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  spawning,  and  come  out 
of  the  sea  quite  ready  to  spawn.  It  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  one  of 
the  wonderm  arrangemHits  of  nature,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  fish  to  distribnte  themselves  through  the  whole  of  the  waters ;  that  is 
their  tendency,  for  we  have  the  fish  in  summer  from  the  spring  going  up 
the  rivers,  and  killing  themselves  to  get  over  obstacles,  actually  jumping  fit 
weirs  and  locks,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  while  a  number  of  fish  remain 
qniet  in  the  sea,  and  do  not  come  into  the  fresh  water  at  all  till  they  are 
just  ready  to  spawn.  We  find  also  that  the  earliest  spawning  is  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  water.  I  think  it  is  as  clear  as  possible,  that  the  object  of  the 
law  that  governs  them,  is  to  cause  the  fish  to'£stribute  themselves  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  water.  Some  people  have  thought 
it  extraordinary  t£at  there  should  be  these  December  and  January  fish;  we 
have  it  before  our  eyes ;  I  have  often  taken  them  myself  in  the  lakes  in  the 
following  summer  in  all  stages  of  ova  in  progress  of  development.  We 
have  them  under  our  eyes  in  rivers,  the  fish  come  up  in  February  and 
March,  and  we  know  that  they  do  not  spawn  till  November  and  December 
following,  after  all  very  much  the  same  time  before  spawning  as  the 
I^ecember  fish  that  spawn  in  October;  it  is  about  the  same  time." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ffennell,  what  impels  the  fish  to  come  from  the  sea 
to  the  fresh  water,  is  the  germs  getting  to  a  certain  stage  and  finHJTig  them- 
selves in  a  state  that  they  will  spawn.  Some  of  the  witnesses  were  of 
opinion  that  the  salmon  spawn  in  the  sea  as  well  as  in  rivers.  Mr.  Hector 
stud  that  there  are  such  immense  numbers  of  fish  in  the  sea  that  they  cannot 
all  ateend  the  river  to  spawn.  Mr.  Hector  saw  two  salmon  spawning  in 
the  tide-way.  There  is  a  fish  called  a  kipper  grilse,  which  by  all  account 
spawns  in  the  sea,  and  comes  up  in  the  spring  months  as  clear  as  silver.     He 
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is  very  like  a  salmon,  but  he  is  not  a  good  fish.  Some  rivers  are  much 
better  adapted  than  others  for  spawning.  The  Ness,  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Scotland,  never  produced  many  fish,  while  in  a  small  river  close 
by  there  are  a  great  manj  fish.  Each  breeding  fish  contains  17,000  to 
20,000  ova.  The  salmon  can  only  spawn  in  certain  localities.  They  must 
have  shingle,  and  they  must  have  a  current.  The  salmon  spawn  at  different 
times.  The  fish  that  first  ascends  the  rivers  will  spawn  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  those  that  come  up  afterwards,  and  those  that  come  up  after- 
wards, when  they  find  no  other  ground,  begin  to  work  where  the  others 
have  been  working  before.  The  -  spawning  beds  are  much  injured  by  the 
sweep  nets ;  this  is  the  case  more  in  the  Esk  and  other  rivers  than  in  the 
Tay.  Slight  injuiy,  if  any,  is  done  to  the  spawning  beds  in  Ireland  by 
nets  being  drawn  down  over  them.  Some  complaints  have  been  made  on 
the  river  Lee,  wliere  a  good  deal  of  netting  occurs  in  the  fresh  water  in 
February,  and  the  early  spring  fishing  of  these  men  disturbing  the  spawn  by 
hauling  the  ropes  of  the  nets  over  it ;  but  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of. 
Mr.  Fiennell  described  the  nature  of  the  spawning  bed  as  follows: — 

"  They  seek  the  shallow  gravelly  beds;  they  do  not  like  to  spawn  at  all 
where  the  tide  flows ;  in  some  Instances,  when  dry  weather  delays  them, 
they  spawn  in  places  where  the  spring  tide  flows  up;  their  desire  is  to 
select  sharp  gravelly  bottoms  to  spawn  upon ;  they  go  up  the  most  eztrti- 
ordinary  places;  in  some  places,  the  smallest  streams,  wherever  there  is  a 
gravelly  bed;  they  do  not  like  fine  sand,  coai-se  gravel  is  the  place  they 
prefer  most  There  la  all  that  instinct  in  the  animal  to  distribute  them- 
selves,  and  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  others.  We  have  observed  in 
Ireland,  as  we  have  gone  on  in  protection  and  closing  early,  that  in  rivers 
that  for  many  years  have  had  a  small  stock  of  spawning  fish,  we  found  the 
spawning  fish  were  increased,  and  that  spawning  ground,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  was  ploughed  and  sowed  that  never  before  had  been  touched  by  salmon 
in  the  memory  of  man.  If  you  allow  salmon  to  go  up  the  rivers  they  will  dis- 
tribute themselves  and  will  spawn  through  every  particle  of  it.  They  fight 
excessively  about  the  spawning  beds,  and  any  practical  man  who  has  visited 
a  salmon  river  will  know  that  in  spring  he  will  find  a  great  many  dead  fish, 
never  a  female,  but  plenty  of  males  dead,  with  ulcers  on  them.  A  very 
extraordinary  thing  occurred  in  tlie  little  town  of  Gahir,  on  the  river  Suir, 
this  very  spring,  when  I  was  in  the  country:  at  the  bridge  of  Cahir,  a 
multitude  of  people  were  looking  at  two  large  salmon  spawning ;  the  water 
was  very  clear,  and  a  small  fellow  came  from  a  hole  in  the  river  and 
repeatedly  attaAed  the  big  salmon;  they  had  a  great  conflict;  the  big 
salmon  was  far  more  spent  than  he  was ;  he  wanted  to  get  possession  of  the 
female,  and  the  big  fellow  fought  him  off;  at  last  the  small  fish  struck  the 
big  one  behind  the  gills  and  killed  him,  and  the  people  went  down  and 
picked  him  up.  You  constantly  find  the  male  fish,  as  I  dare  say  Lord 
Polwarth  has  often  seen  them  in  the  spring,  lying  dead." 

Shallow  beds  of  coarse  gravel  are  those  in  which  salmon  most  like  to 
spawn ;  they  go  up  very  small  streams  in  seareh  of  such  beds,  and  frequent 
conflicts  arise  among  them  foi;  spawning  beds.  It  is  very  important  to 
extend  spawning  b^s.  In  Ireland,  in  tne  mountain  districts,  they  have 
dammed  up  the  river's  course,  and  dii-ected  the  water  along  the  base 
of  the  hill  over  a  gravel  bed  instead  of  running  through  peat,  and  in 
such  rivers  and  in  such  a  district  a  great  amount  of  spawning  ground 
might  be  acquired.  There  is  in  Lord  Plunkett's  fishery  a  very  valuable 
■"~~"    "  N   N  '  [357] 
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spawning  ground  mude  npon  the  same  principle  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  hj  the  old  coarse  of  the  river  being  altogether  dammed  up,  and 
a  new  course  cut  through  a  gravelly  slope;  the  salmon  were  actnallr 
touching  when  they  went  spawning  on  the  new  bed.  A  great  deal  can 
be  done  on  mountain  rivers  by  the  increase  of  spawning  grounds ;  they 
ought  to  be  extended  as  much  as  possible,  even  if  there  shonld  be  con- 
^i(terable  poaching ;  under  cover  of  floods,  and  in  one  way  and  another,  a. 
considerable  quantity  of  salmon  will  spawn  in  spite  of  every  poacher ;  in  fiwt, 
if  that  bad  not  been  the  case  for  some  years  In  Ireland  liefore  these  things 
were  regulated,  salmon  would  have  been  annihilated  if  nature  had  not 
protected  them  to  some  extent.  It  is  very  important  to  molest  tiie  salmon 
as  little  as  possible.  The  chief  thing  is  to  take  care  of  the  breeding  fish ; 
close  early  and  put  down  those  nets  which  destroy  the  fry ;  put  down  those 
nets  which  smash  the  ^gs,  and  improve  vour  machinery.  If  proper  care  is 
taken  of  the  breeding  nea,  the  number  of  eggs  of  each  mdividual  salmon  is, 
in  round  numbers,  about  20,000.  Even  ulowing  about  a  quarter  of  the 
quantity,  a  few  firfi  would  amply  stock  the  rivers.  Yet  there  are  several 
causes  through  which  there  is  a  great  waste  or  destmction  of  the  ova  and 
the  &y,  BO  that,  although  there  are  many  thousands  of  ova  in  one  fish,  a  few 
fish  will  not  suffice  to  stock  a  river.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  salmon  is, 
provided  with  such  a  quantity  of  ova  is  to  meet  this  wasta     In  the  first 

{ilace,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  ova  not  impregnated.  There  is  another 
arge  proportion  of  it  that  the  fish  fails  to  cover  in  the  gravel;  it  is  carried 
avray  oy  the  stream  either  into  deep  water,  or  into  mnddy  places,  and  is 
lost;  unquestionablv,  when  the  little  animals  come  to  life,  tliat  red  bag 
that  is  attached  to  them  for  three  or  four  or  five  weeks  is  a  great  attractioD, 
and  the  smallest  trout  eat  a  quantity  of  them.  AU  fish  live  npon  each 
other;  ducks,  particularly  wild  ducks,  which  abound  in  Ireland,  destroy  a 
vast  quantity  of  ova.  Every  spawning  bed  in  the  winter  is  a  very  favourite 
place  to  go  and  watch  for  wild  ducks ;  you  see  them  with  their  heads  under 
water,  with  their  heels  up,  rooting  the  ova  out  of  the  spawning  beds ;  wild 
ducks  feed  immensely  ujwn  it  Then  when  the  fry  are  going  down,  a 
gireat  many  are  devoured,  and  also  when  they  get  to  sea.  Mr,  Ffennell 
once  saw  twenty-six  salmon  fi-y  taken  out  of  a  black  pollock  in  Ireland, 
which  is  called  the  coal-fish ;  a  big  fellow  weighing  Bfleen  or  twenty  pounds 
that  was  killed  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  outside  of  Ballina,  when  the  fty  were 
going  down.  To  meet  all  these  things,  the  fish  are  given  a  greater  miutitade 
of  ova.  Salmon  fishings  and  all  fiahingB  have  very  great  nuctuatlons;  the 
fluctuations  of  nature  interfere  particularly  in  mountain  districts,  where  a 
great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by  excessive  floods.  At  a  certain  time  of  the 
season  it  tears  away  the  beds  on  which  the  ova  has  been  deposited,  in  some 
cases,  and  it  brings  an  excessive  deposit  over  the  beds  in  other  cases,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  lost  in  that  way.  Then  the  higher  parts  of  mountain 
rivers  remain  dry  for  a  long  time,  and  a  great  many  of  the  fish  are  indnced 
to  spawn  in  places  so  that  when  the  young  fish  are  about  to  vivify  they  sre 
lefl  altogether  dry  and  perish.  There  is  great  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
artificial  breeding  of  salmon  in  the  Tay  ha^  been  productive  of  much  good. 
Artificial  propagation  was  commenced  in  1853  or  1854.  To  a  certiun 
extent  it  I^  increased  the  breed  of  salmon.  They  turn  ont  200,000  or 
300,000  young  smoults  annnally;  but  whether  it  has  actually  been 
profitable  is  doubtful.  The  salmon  may  live  to  a  great  age,  and  its  site 
mcreases  witli  ite  age.  The  old  fish  continue  to  breed, 
[assj 
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QiuUiiv  of  Salmon. — When  the  salmon  faas  been  for  some  time,  e»j  more 
than  eight  days,  in  the  Jresh  water,  it  deteriorates,  and  the  fish  caught  in 
sea  nets  are  always  in  better  condition  j  yet  salmon  taken  at  the  mouth  of 
tliB  rivers,  where  a  very  great  portion  of  the  Scotch  salmon  are  taken, 
is  superior  to  that  taken  in  the  sea.  The  supply  of  fish  derived  from  sea 
fishing  is,  moreover,  larger  and  more  regular  than  that  derived  from  the 
rivers.  'The  Scotch  salmon  is  better  than  the  Dutch  salmon.  The  Dutch 
salmon  are  very  large,  bat  directly  the  weather  becomes  at  all  warm,  they 
torn  rancid  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Scotch  salmon  does  not  bear  so  high 
a  price  very  often  as  the  Dutch,  because  th^  are  not  so.lai^ ;  but  a  large 
Scotch  salmon  is  worth  more  than  a  large  Dutch  salmon  generally.  Nor- 
wegian salmon  are  very  inferior ;  they  are  coarse.  The  salmon  has  fallen 
very  much  in  weight.  The  reason  is,  that  they  are  all  cut  down  by  the  extra- 
ordinary fishing  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  tlieir  growths.  Formerly 
salmon  were  frequently  seen  45 lbs.  or  50 lbs.  weight;  and  out  of  a  parcel 
of  100  salmon,  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  of  them  weighed  15  lbs.  to  24  lbs. ; 
now  no  such  a  thing  is  to  l«  seen.  The  grilses  are  also  very  much 
diminished  in  size.  Mr.  Ridpath  said  that  the  heaviest  fish  he  had  this 
year  was  54  lbs.  from  the  T^.  The  fact  that  salmon  are  very  rarely  found 
of  a  certain  size,  arises  also  from  the  enormous  destruction  to  which  salmon 
are  exposed ;  the  chances  are  very  much  against  salmon  atttuning  a  very 
large  size. 


Setumt  of  the  Rate  of  Duty  chargeable  on  the  \st  day  of  January,  1820,  and 
the  \»t  day  of  January,  1860,  respectively,  upon  Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Foreign 
Spiriie,  Colonial  Spirita,  French  Winfg,  other  Foreign  Winet,  Colonial 
Wines,  and  Malt;  of  Amount  of  Duty  paid  upon  each  Article  in  the 
Financial  Yeart  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1820,  and  the  let  day  of 
January,  1860,  reepeetively,  ^-c.  (Mr.  Bass.)  10th  Febmaiy,  1860.   (74.) 

The  duties  on  sugar,  on  the  1st  January,  1820,  were — unrefined  West 
India,  li  7«.  per  cwt ;  East  India  and  Mauritius,  li  17a.  per  cwt ;  foreign, 
31.  per  cwt ;  refined,  8^  St.  per  cwt ;  candy  brown,  5L  12s.  per  cwt ;  and 
white,  82.  8«.  The  amount  of  duty  at  these  rates  was  3,996,5892:,  and  the 
average  quanti^  consnmed  was  17  lbs.  per  head.  On  the  1st  January, 
1860,  the  duties  on  sugar,  of  whatever  growth  and  whencesoever  imported, 
were  as  follow:  —  Unrefined,  equal  to  white  clayed,  16*.  per  cwt;  not 
equal  to  white  clayed,  13<.  lOd.;  not  equal  to  brown  clayed,  \2s.  8d.i 
refined  and  candy,  ]8s.  id.  per  cwt  The  amount  of  duty  was  5,936,095^, 
and  the  consumption  per  bead  was  34  lbs. 

The  duty  on  tea,  on  the  Ut  January,  1820,  was,  if  sold  at  above  2s. 
per  lb.,  100  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  sold  at  or  under  2s.,  96  per  centum. 
The  amount  of  duty  was  3,689,805/:,  and  the  consnmptionper  head  was 
1-24  lb.  On  the  1st  January,  1860,  ^e  duty  was  1«.  5<f.  The  amount  of 
duty  was  5^06,1102,,  and  the  consumption  per  head  2-63  lbs. 

The  duties  on  coffee,  on  the  1st  January,  1820,  were — of  British  posses- 
sions in  America,  Is.  per  lb. ;  East  India,  Is.  Qd,  per  lb. ;  foreign,  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.     The  amount  of  duty  was  305,997/.,  and  the  consumption  per  head 
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0-38  lb.  On  the  lat  January,  1860,  the  duty  waa  Zd.  per  lb.,  the  amoant 
of  duty  429,339/^1  and  the  consumptioQ  per  tiead  1'18  lb. 

The  duty  on  rum,  on  the  lat  January,  1820,  was  13».  ll^d.  per  gallon. 
The  amount  of  duty  was  1,746,736/.,  and  the  consumption  0-126  gallon 
per  head.  On  the  let  of  January,  1860,  the  duty  was  8s.  2d.  per  gallon. 
The  amonnt  of  duty  was  1,459,795/.,  and  the  consumption  0-123  gallon 
per  head. 

The  duties  on  brandy  and  Geneva,  on  the  Ist  January,  1820,  was 
1/.  2s.  l^d.  i>er  gallon.  The  amount  of  duty  was  1,007,093/.,  and  the  rate 
of  consumption  per  head  0*044  gallon.  On  the  Ut  Janoary,  1860,  the 
duty  was  15>.  per  gallon,  the  amount  of  duty  1,001,148/.,  and  the  rate  of 
consumption  0*046  gallon  per  head. 

The  duty  on  French  wine,  on  the  Ist  January,  1820,  was  13«.  9d.  per 
gallon.  The  amount  of  duty  was  150,6411.,  and  the  rate  of  consumption 
waa  0*01  gallon  per  head.  On  the  1st  January,  1860,  the  duty  was  5».  9d. 
The  amountof  duty  was  189,438/.,  and  the  rate  of  consumption  was  0*02  per 
gallon. 

The  duty  on  other  foreign  wines,  on  the  Ist  January,  1820,  was — 
Rhenish,  1I«.  Z^d.;  Madeira,  9s.  2i(£ ;  other  3orts,'9<.  l^d.  per  galloa 
The  amount  of  duty  was  1,776,913/.,  and  the  consumption  was  0*19  gallon 
per  head.  On  the  lat  January,  1860,  the  duty  was  5«.  S-^^d.  The  liniouDt 
of  duty  was  1,539,835/.,  and  the  rate  of  consumption  0*18  gallon  per 
head.  Cape  wine,  on  the  Ist  January,  1820,  paid  3s.  OJd.  The  amount  of 
duty  was  77,805/.,  and  tlie  consumption  0-025  gallon  per  head.  On  the 
1st  January,  1860,  the  duty  was  2*.  lO^^ii.  per  gallon.  The  amount  of 
duty  was  112,806^,  and  the  rate  of  consumption  0-027  gallon  per  head. 

On  the  1st  January,  1820,  the  duty  on  malt  was — in  Great  Britaia, 
3».  7i(/.  per  bushel ;  and  in  Ireland,  3s.  6|d,  The  amount  of  duty  waa 
3,655,126/.,  and  the  consumption  1*25  bushel  per  head.  On  the  Ist 
January,  I860,  the  duty  was — in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  malt 
made  from  barley,  2s.  8|^(f.  per  bushel ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  malt 
made  from  beer  or  bigg,  2s.  lid.  per  lb.  The  amount  of  duty  waa 
5,994,238/.,  and  the  consumption  per  head  1*44  bushel. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ended 
5th  January,  1820,  was  20,398,000;  and  in  the  year  ended  Ist  January, 
1860,  29,014,000. 


HOPS. 

Setum  of  the  Number  of  Aorea  of  Hand  under  cuHivation  for  Hops  in  1859, 
and  the  Amount  of  Ihity  charged  on  each  collection  of  the  growth  of  1859; 
aUo  Returns  of  the  Quantity  of  Britith  and  Foreign  Hops  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Foreign  Countries  ,*  of  the  Quantity  of  Foragn 
Hops  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  of  the  Total  Number  of 
Pounds  Weight  of  Foreign  Hops  charged  with  Duty  for  Home  Coneumption 
from  ]st  January  to  ZOlh  June,  and  from  lit  July  to  Zlst  December,  1859; 
also  of  the  Quantily  of  Foreian  Hops  in  Bond  on  1st  January,  1860. 
(Mr.  John  I^ocke.)    3rd  April,  1860.     (208.) 

The  total  number  of  acres  onder  coltivation  of  hops  in  England  in  1859 
waa  45,665,  and  the  quantity  charged  with  duty,  68,496,95^  lbs. ;    tha 
[aw] 
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principal  collectiona  being — Canterbury,  14,295,353  Ibfl. ;  Rochester, 
28,773,284  lbs.;  and  Sussex,  14,546,772  lbs.  The  total  amount  of  duty 
was  599,346^.,  which  in  45,565  acres  gives  an  average  amount  of  duty  of 
131.  2s.  5ld.  per  acre.  From  the  Ist  January  to  the  30th  June,  1859, 
there  were  exported  545,384  lbs.  of  British  hops;  and  from  the  1st  July  to 
the  31st  December,  there  were  exported  807,692  lbs.  There  were  also 
exported  of  foreign  hops,  311  cwts.  2  qrs.  24  lbs.  During  the  year 
there  were  imported  of  foreign  hops  219  cwts.  3  qrs.  23  lbs.,  principally 
from  the  Hanse  Towns.  There  were  charged  with  duties  for  home  con- 
sumption 1,969  cwts.  2  qrs.  26  lbs.,  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  being 
21,  5g.  per  cwt  On  the  1st  January,  1860,  there  were  in  warehouse 
under  bond  in  the  United  Kingdom  3,555  cwts.  19  lbs.  of  foreign  hops. 


COALS,  CINDEBS,  AND  CULM. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantitiea  of  Coal,  Cinder*,  Culm,  and  Patent  Fuel 
shipped  coagtwaifs,  and  the  Quantities  exported  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  from  tlie  United  Kingdom ;  alto  the  Quantities  of  Coal 
and  Patent  Fuel  brought  into  the  Port  of  London  in  1859.  (Mr.  Hussey 
Vivian.)     20th  February,  1860.     (222.) 

DuBiHQ  the  year  1859  there  were  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  coastways,  to  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
9,913,595  tons  coals;  45,991  tons  cinders;  148,247  tons  culm:  total, 
10,107,833  tons  and  29,190  tons  of  patent  fuel;  the  principal  ports  being 
Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Haruepoot.  The  quantity  exported  was 
6,784b337  tons  coals,  value  3,113,487^.;  213,579  tons  cindera,  value 
154,419i.;  9,033  tons  culm,  value  2,107Z. :  total,  7,006,949  tons,  value 
3,270,013f, ;  and  75,080  tons  patent  fuel,  value  45,266i.  The  principal 
exports  were  to  France,  1,391,009  tons ;  Hanseatic  Towns,  528,916  tons ; 
Denmark,  462,620  tons ;  Spain,  430,688  tons ;  Prussia,  393,962  tons ; 
Italy,  368,134  tons;  Holland,  298,263  tons,  &c.  During  the  year  there 
were  brought  into  the  port  of  London  4,509,946  tons  coals,  and  20,642  tons 
patent  fiieL  • 


8UGAH  AND  MOLASSES. 


Return  of  the  Qaantities  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  used  in  Brewing  Seer  and 

Distilling  Spirits  for  the  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859  (Mr.  Baas).     %th 

June,  1860.     (408). 

In  1857  there  were  used  19,720  cwts.  of  sugar  in  the  brewing  of  beer, 

and  168  cwts.  sugar,  and  6,675  cwts.  molasses  in  the  distOlation  of  spirits. 

In  1858  there  were  used  33,945  cwts.  sugar  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  and 

1,520  cwts.  sugar,  and  16,718  cwts.  molasses  in  the  distillation  of  spirits. 

In  1859  there  were  used  34,521  cwts.  sugar  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  and 

101  cwts.  sugar,  tud  40,081  cwts.  molasses  in  the  distillation  of  spirits. 


[S6l] 
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ACCOUNTS  AELA.TINO  TO  THB  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITKD  EIHODOlf, 

(For  the  Six  Hontlu  ended  SOtfa  June,  1860.) 

An  Acoodnt  of  the  Iuportb  and  Consituption  of  the  Pbihoipal  AsnoLBS 
of  FoREioK  EDcl  Colonial  Mercoandisb,  in  the  Su  Months  eitded 
30Ui  JnNE,  1S60. 
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Ah  Accotot  of  the  Computbd  B,kal  Valub  of  the  Pedicipal  Aeticles  of 
FoBEiQN  and  Colonial  Mebohandise  Iupurted  in  the  Six  Months 
ended  SOth  Jdni,  1660. 
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As  Account  of  the  Exfobts  of  the  Pbincifal  AimcLBs  of  FoBsiaii  and 
CoLomAL  Mebchakdise,  in  the  Ybab  ended  30th  Jnifs,  1860. 
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Ah  Acoohvt  oi^tha  Expobtb  of  the  PrinoipaIi  and  Oihbr  Articles  of 
Bbitish  and  Iribh  Produce  and  Manufioiiibxs,  in  the  Six  Months 
ended  30tb  Jane,  1860. 
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United  SUtM 

TOMt* 

m;«»,bm 

BaisiT 

CIuuhIIiUiuU     . 

liM8» 

Purtmnl.    A^on.; 

BrHWiN.Aautat 

iia.6u 

ud  M«t.ln 

»,4»13» 

«M,8I1 

„    WMIaAta. 

«8,lk4 

SMlOinlm         .       .         I 

UJI>T.0Ot 

TmeMT 

(^.ni 

lUM* 

aoiUhAftKs 

NitptaudNeflj  . 

«,i<7.«a4 

UT.fll* 

,.    EwtB>dk*   . 

61411 

Autttaiilknltarlia 

l«,(IOMU 

Torkey  .       .       .         „ 

>T.»i.a6a 

l,«J»,110 

OtBer  CcnDtrin     .         » 

»9.*N 

S^""-^.    : 

iffiMfm 

ii«,sig 

Hunlwiuia  ind  CntlalT  -.— 
ToKuaU    .                      BWM. 

iins 

»S,M« 

WMtOMMofAHo, 

HniwTomu 

».;io 

Frum    .       .       .         „ 

«,4ea 

telfOtMd  .      . 

ll,IM,SM 

».)» 

6I.M8 

40Mn 

United  SUM  . 

»»,t7I,MS 

ifinjM 

CntH      .       .       .         „ 

11.860 

FonkaWMtlDdlM       „ 

»M,»T 

Bndl     .... 

14JM 

H,MI 

IMHu    ..." 

hnnisoi 

lOSJtS 

Biillib  IT.  Anwta 

is,na 

■1,848 

uMim 

U4>1« 

.    rwwilMU  la 

etSiTltn 

BUitM 

SontbAftk* 

18JU 

«JIT 

BBMot  Ajtm'                 " 

liJS 

10).1M 

cun   .    .    .     ;; 

u.ewi;o9 

uaju 

Ailr5l?'°?"  '.         I 

«t4U 

m44i 

U,I».»I 

ML.tn 

OthvCoDBtna     .         „ 

iii^ra 

•88,47« 

CtalniDdHHiEKa;,      Z 

l)6,tU.MS 

ij*i,«a 

LMIhar,  Tunad,   lAl- 

Jin              .  ^^      " 

M,!«l.tt7 

«N.S» 

wRmftat    .       .       .         „ 

nM» 

mjut 

niiHpptHiiKM..    : 

T«7.117 

L«th«.w™«ht.- 

eimjur 

TBAutnlU                        Da. 

tfi»i,ni 

U»M» 

Briitob  K.  ADtria 

■MlllSI 

iioIms 

Ottw  CoaotriM     .         . 

i,Ka.M 

M«,I19 

.,  wmlBdie*  . 

ig.uM^io 

XSfiil 

I«Ul»r,  S«UtarT,ud  Hit- 

SoBltaAAIC* 

«,IU.ltI 

1H,41I 

To  Briudi  Kut  IndlM  nhMjE 

„  E»ti»u*.  .    : 

..tmImo 

Autnllk 

•8.447 

ni,Mi 

Oihei  CountTtai     .         . 

StMi 

ivtclno 

1,1J0,T90 

U«ni   (Glottu  of  lil 

UuUudCambrta)!— 

Kt.       .       .Tal»« 

lUJM 

i,t»u» 

7m''*0 

„    Unklno    -       iat.piXn 

Vm,su 

]n,6H 

mtttd  Uun '       '.         „ 

Cute 

i,cin,ui 

SI.  Tboiui     .                 , 

IM.OOB 

i9.aw 

civt  BloeklDn) .  n(H  4 

1«JM 

_    Tbn>dlcrS««l>c   ^  !!■. 

l,1M,<U 

■ItAII 

BrltBh  Wm  iBdiM         Z 

ii'fiH 

iXKfin 

n^K 

WJM 

HJD4 

AjutrtUt       .       . 

i*ia,Mi 

»a.fi98 

p™*!.  .':;;; 

tin^su 

tM.m 

OttaerComMH     . 

I74M4M 

HV441 

Unnnr         .       . 

i^Ma,Mt' 

«SM1 

Udhu.  L»  of  Thmd  nlw  « 

KvOM^DJ 

1,010,1M 

UnaaTlucUl       .       .         IDi. 

l,*MJ« 

134,117 

[MS] 
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8|i*ln  ud  CutfMi 
OthvGonMrtM     .         ,, 

ToBuib    ,  —■ -- 

BiUliti  £Ht  lodlM  ', 

Other  CosBtrtB     .         . 
KicIihiaiT;  Otlwr  BorH  :— 


lIMili:  Iran,  Fit  >- 


tr«B,  Bor.  Bolt,  ind  K< 
TaHuaeTaWDi 
HMlIDd. 

Nupki  IDA  Siellr 


Otbtt  COBDtrlH 

Irm.  lUflwiri  of  *11  ktndii— 


Oihv  GoubiM 


Inn.  Wniudit,  it  »llUatii~ 
To  Bonk    . 

BiDiMT<nm 
Hiillud. 

IhllMSutM* 

BtltUl  N.  Arast 

Otlw  CobdMh     . 
Inm,  Btecl,  rawnniftl  i 

OUwrCoiinMca 
Copper;  CnwrDaiht, 
Brkki,  Pl^  fca.  :• 


IM.ltl 
M,41G 
MJM 
M.IW 

TOM  I 


Coppgr.  Slmu  ud  Kijlt 
{bHlnOlu  Htisd  or    - 
Tdlowlioiill;— 
To  Hum  Tonu 
Hollud .       . 

DDlMdaiMH'       ' 

BrMA  EM  IMlM 

OtMrCowiOiH     . 

Copwr,^  Wrotht,   at 


Ctmu  ud  Hooa  K<u 
Brtlbh  £Ht  Indta 


UadOnJMuHIWIilM, 


4M.U* 


n,ne 


T6,1M 


in«i( 
man 


OthirjLrtMraWSIUi 
<a^)    Eoloid    M 

To  HiOM  Town . 


m.sn 
tn.ttt 
na,iTT 


[»•] 


SlAIMCBrMtb):— 

AMnUt 
OmirCMinlitM 
SfUoBtn:— 
To  Brttkh  Eoil  IbU 

AnnnUt 

OttMT  OoimtrlH 
Sunr.  BaBiwd 
TUwnphls  Win    ■ 
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l,1M.1X 


QoAnnriBS  of  the  Bereral  Abtiolss  Chab&xd  witli  Dunxs  of  Exosz,  and 
free  of  Ddtt  ;  the  Quakhtibs  Ezpobted  ;  and  the  Qu&iititiks  Rx- 
TAiHED  for  CoHHUPnoN  in  the  Umited  Kikqdoh,  in  the  Halt-tsab 
ended  30th  Juke,  1860. 


Mmu. 

tmotiiai. 

>i>dIn»g(IM7- 

InttH 

Bxouu>  tMB  Waim. 

SS::.    ■::.   ::.   ::.    :. 
§S?...    :::    :::    :::    :: 

11m. 
Iniih. 

IS 

.      6,64G,BS1 
SD,ta3,&34 

Ul,e4D 
1,060,688 

B06,a78 
8,W8,M7 

38,393.080 
8,140,3« 
73.836,867 

SOOM-AMD. 

Sr:::    ;::    :::    :::    :: 
?S?...    ::    ::    ::: 

lb*, 
buh. 

■ft- 

3^1,118 
3^M,98S 
»^B9ft,100 

e8>T 
6*1,775 
a,4M,«9 

8,343,911 
81,186,644 

Jxm^um, 

Milt 

^..    :::    ;::    ;::    ;: 

Si«u  (Home  made). 

Imili. 

•ft 

cwt*. 

8,U9,IB5 

11,617 
63,SSS 
4.478 

l.SSO,SO» 
8,083,93)1 
4,513,671 

Umoto  EnraMML 

Si    ::: 

Sidriti           

llM. 

bwh. 

"ft 

.      CWU. 

ag^4S,763 

Sfil,iB40 
1,181,809 
1,310,703 
10,509^79 

38,114,454 
11,471,887 
98,089.173 

[»>] 
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An  Aocodmt  of  the  Dbclabed  Valuz  of  British  and  Irish  Froduci 
and  MAmrFjunnRBB  Ezpobtid  from  the  Umitkd  Kihsdou  to  each 
FORBiOK  GouHTRT  and  Bruibh  P0B8K861011  in  the  Haut-txas  ended 
30th  JoNB,  1860. 


RuMift,  Northom  Forti 

£1,083,097 

Weftem  Cottt  of  Africa  (Fordgn) 

£471,619 

„      SootbemPMU 

2.12,631 

EMtem  Coaat  of  Africa 

189 

Sweden      

1M,669 

AfHcan  Porta  on  the  Bed  Sea  ... 

903 

Norway      

aoi,«H 

Cape  Terf  lilandi          

9,US 

Denmark  (InclndiDg  Icdwid)    ... 

287.801 

Perria        

14,»l 

Praaaia       ... 

671.204 

French   PoMeiiioiM   In   Lidia-- 

HecUenbnrK      

S0,93B 

Foodicherrj      ...         

l,40« 

Hanover 

411,980 

Siam          ...       

8,578 

Oidenbnig 

28,671 
5,282,1M 
1,9S6,»61 

Jan          

PhiHnnlne  Talanili 

692,190 
181.110 
13,741 

Holland      ...        '.'.'.        '.'.'.        ".'. 

jumuumg  iHiHUM             ...         ... 

OUierTWamU  of  the  fadi«i  Sea. 

Belgium     

77S,»84 

China  (eidnriTe  of  Hong  Kong) 
Sonthdealiluidi     ^7.       ... 

1,6»JM 

Frwwe       

1,324,665 

^OM 

PortupJ  Proper 

706,014 

Poragt)  WeM  Indki  (indnding 

„       Aaorei 

14,498 

H^ti) 

United  gtatM  of  American 

eo»,«« 

.„       Hkddn. 

23,548 

Spain        

1,151,118 

ForU  OQ  the  Atlantic 

9,866.647 

„    Canary  Iilaodf      

64,SflB 

Porti  on  the  PadSc 

IIS,97I 

SardiDla     

7B2,231 

Mexico       

»1,989 

I^kpal^to^'       Z       Z       Z. 

386,010 

Central  America 

62,380 

86,781 

NewQnnada       

358,545 

Two  Sidllei         

68a,SO« 

104,017 

Aoftrlan  TeiritoriM       

421,383 

Ecuador     

23,676 

134,924 

Braril         

1,9»9.454 

Tork^       

2,386,987 

Umjtuiy 

890,515 

Wallachia  and  MoldftTk 

97,271 

BnenMAyret      , 

814,449 

Syria  and  Palettine        

306,566 

ChiU         ... 

705,304 

979,682 

Pern          

633,810 

1,693 

Qreenlaod  and  Da*ii- Stnita    ... 

105 

Algem      

5,094 

mSocco 

72,078 

Total  to  Fordgn  Couitiiei     ...£41,1)S,»4 

BxiziBn  FoaasMiosB. 


ChundldaQda 

£337,474 

Anatialla:— 

Qibnitar 

447,385 

Weit  Anttralia        

£37,274 

Malta  and  Qozo 

315,015 

Sunth  Anitralla       

414,577 

Ionian  Iilanda       

102,698 

New  South  Walee 

1,281.011 

Wertem  Coaat  of  Aftica  (WtWi) 

139,843 

Qaeen-i  land  (Miaetan  Bay)         17,1B 

VlCorta        ...        

2,807,078 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

840,557 

TaamanU       

169,896 

Natal 

111,683 

New  Zealand 

181,686 

4,730 

Briddi  North  American  Coloniea 

l,5Sl,0»l 

St.  Helena 

21,308 

Britlih  Wert  India  Iilanda 

813,861 

Manritiiu 

152,611 

Britiah  Oniana 

.  M8.9I6 

Adai ... 

40,084 

HonduTM  (Britldi  Settlementt) 

65,139 

Britith  Tertitorie*  In  the  EMt 

Indie*  (exdndTe  of  Slngapcne 
indCeJloc)      ...       T7^ 

8,116,307 

ToUl  to  Britiah  Fo*M«iDU   .. 

£20,824,715 

CctTod        

H<igKonB           

843,972 

806,186 
1,236,161 

Total  to  FoKBgn  Conatrie.  1 

£6S,01»,989 

[««J 
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Ar  Acoouht  of  the  Coitnmp  Rial  Value  of  Mxbohandisx  naovrwD 
into  the  TJinnD  Einqdok  from  eacli  Fokbigih  Goitktbt  and  Bunas 
Posaisaioii,  in  the  Halt  Teas  ended  30tfa  Juki,  I860. 


„      Soathern  Put*  ... 
Sweden      

Denmark  (indn^g  Ic^ud) 

FrvMik      

Hecklubiug        

OUmbOTK 

BaONToinu        

BoUvid     

Bdglum    

Portogil  Proper 


Sardinia    

TnKU)7 

Papal  SlatM         

Two  Sidli«B  

Aiutriao  Tenritoiie* 

Turkey      

Valladda  and  HoldaTia 
§frla  aad  Paleatliie 


£1,443.43G 

I,68M70 

816,741 

4a4,6«l 

1,103,748 

.       3,430,704 

310,337 

1S1,508 

19,716 

t,7fta,3D7 

8,411.036 

1,871,504 

.      8,S>3,9B3 

891,719 

387,738 

1T,90S 

I,fi6T,eiS 

71,366 

103,093 

399,809 

19,934 

.      1,008,997 

403,427 

137,348 

1,958,716 

711,356 

40,197 


Horocoo     

Weatcra  Coaatof  AMca  (Foreign) 
EaatemCoaatof  ARrioa...  ■ ... 
Acaoh  Poaaea^na  In  India      ... 


Other  lalanda  of  the  Indian  Sea 

CUns  (inclndlng  Bang  Eong)  . 

Fordgn  Weat  Indie* 

Hard        

United  State*  of  America: 
Peru  on  the  AUanOo 
FortaontbePadflo 

Hezko       

Central  Amerioa 

NewG 


Bnwil        

Umgnaj 

BnmtMArrea      

ChiU  

BoUria       

Pem  

Patagonia 

Oreeiilaiid  and  Barli'  Strait* 


Total  of  FoTBlgD  ComUriea    ...£76,798,781 


£6S,ISS 

649,078 

11,838 

38,709 

36,634 

MBO 

319,631 

347,045 

7*M 

0.936,054 

1,864,704 

61,345 

35,818,473 

3,807 

181,371 

64,833 

310,IU 

15,486 

71,897 

1,191,817 

383.060 

447,767 

1,006,981    - 

73,334 
1,360,078 


BuTUK  PoBanaaioMB, 


Oiannel  laUod* 

... 

£»4S,888 

Cejlon      

£897,878 

Gibraltar 

51,098 

Anatralla:- 

Ualta  and  Qoio 

46,768 

WaatAnatraUa       

8<,ea« 

loidan  lalanda      

118,100 

Sooth  Anatralla      

664,378 

WerternCo**tof  AMom  (Brftiab) 

86,788 

New  Sontb  Walei 

606,098 

Tktoria        

1305,061 

Cape  <rf  Good  H<^... 

736,016 

TaamaoU      

343,804 

NaSd ... 

80,194 

New'Zealand           

134,089 

AacMidMi 

11 

897,745 

StHdena 

39,414 

BrilUi  Weat  India  Idanda 

1,803,145 

Uanritina 

1,087,680 

BritiahQniaDa     

848,001 

AiaMa;— 

118,584 

Aden      

3 

Kooria  Uooda  lalanda 

.    8,063 

Total  oTBritiih  Poaaeiikn*  ... 

£16,863,668 

But 

lodiea  (excluflTe  of  Singapore 
andCojflM)       

6,003,974 

TotidofFordgnComitria*  1 
and  BritiahPcMeaaloaa     ( 

£93,483,437 

«Dg^  ...          

... 

481,863 

['«] 
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Ah  Aocouirr  of  the  Cohtdted  Rial  Valuk  of  the  Ikports  and  Expobts 
nf  Gold  and  SiltIb  BuuJOit  and  Sfboik  rc$;utered  in  the  Six 
Months  ended  30th  Jnm,  1860. 

IMPOBTS. 


CfloirrttiM  nam  wbioh  Impomid. 

QwD. 

8n.TU. 

TtMU. 

£ 

/ 

£ 

Ratrii,  Varthem  Forti 

lOMi* 

109,834 

HuueToini*       

8.SBS 

8,4BMM 

884,396 

HdUod      

1,499 

1,440 

3,899 

BeWnm 

497 

611,496 

511,993 

»"»•       

B1,98S 

1,76«,>78 

1,»16,«» 

P<««««1 

1,8»9 

IS»,899 

lSt,764 

8P^         

5,875 

949 

6,115 

<HbriltM 

8,8M 

11,890 

19,S4« 

lUlU         

8,978 

6,0W 

14,S9S 

TwktT      

\fi\5 

1,815 

^coMtrfAfiii  ;"    Z         "'. 

4,016 
94,841 

M97 
9,0i[3 

5,Ma 

56,B64 

Aurtrill* 

8,!I86.0M 

3,386.160 

Mexico,  South  Amuin,  utd  WMt  ta^m      ... 

59,880 

1,368,469 

3,436,646 

United  SUt«*       

1,669,483 

851,468 

9,906,615 

Other  Connttie.             

18,867 

6,989 

3S3W 

Tot«l     

639S,IS0 

8,169,906 

ia976^0M 

EXPOBXa 

CoDmsiM  »o  mica  Eifokibd. 

Gold. 

8ii.™b. 

ToTii- 

■      £ 

£ 

£ 

HtiweTowM       

».B78 

169,789 

179,631 

Btdknd      

3,61B 

1.031 

4.646 

Mgliun     

SS,1I0 

6,858 

67,468 

m^nco       

8,446,980 

»0^M 

6,647.408 

PortngJ 

98.894 

no 

98,934 

Spain          

177,781 

781 

178.94S 

X^pt  (in  tnnrit  to  Indto  and  Chim) 
B%;>h  PoneuloDB  in  South  AM«     

760,193 

9,SH,S84 

6,144^S7 

1,947 

1.947 

Duibh  Wen  iQdiw        

4,887 

loisei 

United  StktM        

1,316 

S,04S 

18,148 

BtmU         

S73,160 

78.484 

8.364 

Other  OonntriM 

94,176 

38,311 

646,734 

Tot«I       

4^,011 

6,878,875 

An  Aooocm  of  tlie  QoummB  of  certain  Fbikcipai.  Abtiolbi  of  Imported 
Merchandiee  (aahject  to  Dntiee  of  CiutomB)  rem^mng  in  the  BointBl) 
WABXHorau  of  toe  United  Cinj^om  on  the  30th  Jnne>  I860. 


[«7o] 


aoo,089 

81.448 
6,586,368 


ewtS.  68,198 

.  14.316 

666,604 

Sid    do.  „  1,849,889 

QnaUtyiwtuoertalDed      36,565 


Tn .      74,352.117 

noinuiii^ctiiTed  ...        „      43,700,168 

UaonnKtimd  and  Snuff       „         968,561, 
Wia*:— 
StomBritiibPoiwMfont   giUi.     I,097,1S8 

„     Hidland „ 

„     IVance     „ 

„     Portngal  uidUedein  „ 

„     Spain  Mid  the  CaiiuiM„ 

„     NuIm  and  SicUr        « 

n     Ot£«t  Cooatrle*          . 
HizadlnBqul      


15I,«90 

1,146,406 
8,834,^56 

4,6i7,aa6 

164,147 
588,386 


>d  by  Go  Ogle 


8TATISTICAI.  ABSTRACt. 

Statis^e(U  Abstract  for  the    United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  Ji/teen   Teart 
ended  3Ut  DecenAer,/rom  1845  to  1859. 

Seoenut  and  Expenditure. — The  net  revenue  piud  into  the  excheqaer, 
•fW  dedncting  payments  for  collection  of  revenue,  was  53^60,3541  ib 
1845;  66,056,0552.  in  1857;  61,812,5551.  in  1858;  and  ei,660,090t  in 
1859.  The  expenditure  out  of  the  revenue  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
excltuive  of  paymenta  for  collection  of  revenue,  was  49,242,7131.  in  1845; 
66,018,9581.  in  1857,  including  2,000,000^  exchequer  bonds  redeemed  and 
1,125,2062.  for  redemption  of  Sound  dues;  60,684,6982.  in  1858  j  and 
63,679,67421  in  1859.  There  was  a  surplus  of  revenue  in  1845  and  1646, 
in  1849.  1850,  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  and  in  1867  and  1858.  There  was  a 
deficiencT  of  revenae  in  1847  and  1848,  in  1854, 1855,  and  1856,  and  in 
1859.  In  1845  there  was  a  surplus  of  3,817,6412.  In  1857  there  was  a 
sorplnsof  36,097^,  in  1858  a  surplus  of  1,127,6572.,  and  in  1859  adeficiency 
of  2,019,5842. 

Net  Amount  of  Bnmehee  of  Revenue. — The  customs  produced  in  1845, 
20,196,8562.;  in  1857,21,276,7432.;  iu  1858,  23,018,1382:;  and  in  1859, 
23,768,9812.  The  excLie— 13,585,5832:  in  1845;  in  1857.16,685,6042.; 
in  1858, 17,069,5652: ;  and,  in  1859, 18,144,9812:.  The  sUmps— 7,7 10,6632: 
in  1845 ;  7,099,8892:  in  1857 ;  7,796,0482.  in  1858 ;  and  7,752,5922.  in  1859. 
The  taxes— 4,223,8421.  in  1845;  2,940,7712.  in  1857;  2,973,d252.in  1858; 
3,059,372^  in  1859.  The  property  tax-— 5,026,5702.  in  1845 ;  14,808,3282. 
in  1857 ;  7,335,796i  in  1868 ;  and  5,891,4392.  in  1859.  The  post-office— 
753,0002. in  1845;  1,293,9712.  in  1857;  l,211,05Uin  1858;  and  1,348,7842. 
in  1859.  The  duties  on  pensiims,  office8,£c— 4,6402:  in  1845;  2,2322.  in  1857 ; 
and  nothing  in  1856  and  1659.  The  small  branches  and  hereditary  revenue 
— 56,1052.  m  1845;  31,0572.  in  1857;  25,7692:  in  1858;  and  5,4502.  in  1859. 
The  Burolus  fees  regulated  offices— 41,8392:  in  1845;  128,1052.  in  1857; 
114,8422:  in  1858;  and  115,9392.  in  1859.  The  crown  I and»— 120,0002.  in 
1845;  273,6542.  in  1857;  277,4412.  in  1858;  and  282,0792.  in  1869.  The  old 
stores, imprests,  unclaimed  dividends,  Ac — l,341,2062.in  1845;  1,515,7012. 
inl857;  l,990,3802.in  1858;  and l,291,S362.inl859.  Total:  53,060,3542: 
in  1845;  66,056,0552.  in  1857;  61,812,5552.  in  1658;  and  61,660,0902.  in 
1859. 

Amount  of  Branchet  of  E±pendiita^ — The  interest  and  management  of  the 
national  debt  in  1845  was  28,253,8722:;  in  1857,  28,683,3842.,  besides 
2,000 flOOL  exchequer  bonds  redeemed;  28,501y4792.  in  1858,  besides 
250,0002.  sinking  innd  on  war  loans;  and  in  1859,  28,372,4162:  The  civil 
Ust  and  civil  chuses  of  all  kinds,  in  the  year  1845,  5,234,6722. ;  in  1857, 
9,839,3252.,  including  1,125,2062.  for  redemption  of  Sonod  dues;  in  1858, 
9.085,6362. ;  and  in  1859,  9,398,7152:  The  forces— army,  including  ord- 
nance, 8,854,2962.  in  1845;  13,616,5562.  in  1857  ;  12,818,7362:  in  1858, 
ii]clnding230,0002.ezpensesoflate  war  with  Russia;  14,836,3002.  in  1869, 
including  160,5802.  for  expenses  of  late  war  with  Russia :  navy,  in  1846, 
6,809,8732.;  10,390,0002:  m  1867;  10,029,0472:  in  1858,  including 391,9432: 
for  China  expedition ;  and  in  1859,  1 1,072,2432. :  total  for  forces,  in  1845, 
15,664,1692. ;  24,006,5562.  in  1857,  besides  1,490,6932.  for  China  war  and 
Persian  expedition ;  2,284,7832:  in  1858 ;  and  25,908,5432.  in  1859 :  total 
expenditure— 49,242,7132:  in  1846,  66,019,9582.  in  1867,  60,684,8982.  in 
1858,  and  63,679,6742.  in  1859.  ' 
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Amount  of  Taxet  repecUed  or  reduced  and  impoted. — In  1 845,  there  were 
repealed  taxes  on  sugar  and  molasses,  raw  cotton,  coals,  export  duty,  other 
customs  duties,  auctions,  and  glass,  estimated  to  amount  in  all  to  4,546,3061., 
and  there  were  imposed  duties  on  auctioneers  and  appraisers  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  53,270^ ;  in  1857,  customs  duties  were  repealed  on  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  Ac,  to  the  extent  of  1,628,582Z,,  and  property  and  income-tax  of  the 
amount  of  9,125,0002L,  and  there  was  imposed  a  duty  on  rice  dust  estimated 
to  produce  92L  duty;  in  1858,  the  property  and  mcome-tax  was  further 
reduced  hy  about  2,100,000/L,  and  customs  aiA  excise  duties  were  imposed 
on  spirits  and  stomps  to  the  extent  of  456,780JL ;  in>  18^9  there  was  no 
repeal  of  taxes,  but  an  increase  of  property  and  income-tax  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  4^40,000/. 

Balancet  in  tht  Exchequer. — At  the  end  of  the  year  1845  the  balance  in  the 
exchequer  amounted  to  8,452,0901. ;  at  the  end  of  1857,  it  was  6,879,6591: ; 
of  1858,  7,755,465/. ;  and  of  1859,  5,380,228Z. 

National  D^t. — The  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  1845  was 
—funded,  766,672,822iL;  unfunded,  18,380,200i :  total,  785,053,022/.  At 
the  end  of  1857— funded  debt,  779,655,399/. ;  unfunded  debt,  25,627,300t : 
total,  805,282,699/:  At  the  end  of  1858,  funded  debt,  778,561,783/. ;  un- 
funded,  25,883,700/.:  total,  804^45,483/.  At  the  end  of  1859— funded, 
786,219,236/. ;  unfunded,  16,230,000/. :  total,  802,449,2361. 

Importt  and  Exporta. — The  real  value  of  the  total  imports  of  merchandise 
into  the  United  Kmgdom  in  1854  was  152,389,053/.;  in  1857, 187,844,441/.; 
in  1858,  164,583,832/.  ;  and,  in  1859,  179,334,981/.  The  value  of 
exports  in  1854— British  produce,  97,184,726/1  ;  foreign  and  colonial, 
18,636,366/.:  total,  115,821,092/.  In  1857,  British  produce,  122,066,107/:; 
foreign  and  colonial  produce,  24,108,194/::  total,  146,174,301/:  In  1858, 
British  produce,  116,608,756/. ;  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  23,174,023/.: 
total,  139,782,779/.  In  1859,  BritiBh  produce,  130,440,427/. ;  foreign  pro- 
duce, 25,203,163/: :  total,  155.643,590/.  Total  of  imports  and  exports  in 
1854,  268,210,145/.;  1857,  334,018,742/.;  1858,  304,366,611/.;  1859, 
334,978,571/: 

Trade  viiih  Fordan  Countries  and  Coloniei. — In  1854,  the  total  imports 
Irom  foreign  conutnes,  118,239,554/.;  from  British  possessions,  34,149/199/.: 
total,  152,389,053/:  The  total  exports  were — to  foreign  countries, 
79,446,217/.;  to  British  possessions,  36,374,875/.:  total,  115,821,092/.  In 
1857  the  total  imports  from  foreign. conntries,  141,661,245/. ;  from  British 
possessions,  46,183,196/. :  total,  187,844,441/.  The  total  exports  were,  to 
foreign  countries,  106,497,772^;  to  British  colonies,  39,676,529/::  total, 
146,174,301/.  ia  1858,  the  total  imports  from  foreign  countries  amounted 
to  125,969,434/.;  imports  &om  British  possessions,  38,614,398/.:  total, 
164,583,832/.  The  total  exports  were,  to  foreign  countries,  97,774,106/. ; 
to  British  poseessione,  42,008,673/: :  total,  139,782,779/.  In  1859,  the 
total  amount  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  was  139,840,929/.;  from 
British  possessions,  39,494,052/. ;  total,  179,334,981/.  Total  exports, 
165,643,590/. 

Principal  Artides  imported. — Of  coffee  in  1845,  there  were  imported 
50,377,915lbB.;  in  1857,  68,892,726  lbs. ;  in  1858,  60,697,265 lbs. ;  and 
in  1859,  65,363,029  lbs.  Cotton  in  1845,  721,979,953  lbs. ;  in  1867, 
969,318,896  lbs.;  in  1868, 1,034,342,176  lbs;  and  in  1859, 1,226,989,072  lbs. 
Eggs  in  1845,  75,627,362 ;  in  1857,  126,818,600;  in  1858,  134,685,000; 
in   1859,   148,631,000.      Silk,   raw— in   1845,  4,354,696  lbs. ;    in   1857, 
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12,077,931  lbs.;  in  1S58,  6,277,576 lbs. ;  in  1859,  9,920,89UI>s.  Sugar 
in  1845, 5,820,890  cwts.;  in  1857, 8,390,696  cwts. ;  in  1858,  9,0 10,796 cwts. 
and  in  1859,  9,098,552  cwt».  Tea  in  1845,  51,056,979  lbs. ;  in  1857, 
64,493,980  lbs. ;  in  1:^58,  75,432,535  lbs. ;  and  in  1859,  75,077,452  lbs. 
7'obacco, nnmanubetared, in  1845,32,944,017  Iba.;  in  1857, 42,048,828lbs. ; 
in  1658,  59,643,780 lbs.;  and  in  185:},  48,606,578  lbs.  Wool  in  1845, 
76,813,655  lbs.;  in  1857,  129,74»,898  lbs.;  in  1858,  126,738,723  lbs.; 
and  in  1859,  133,284,634  lbs. 

Heal  Value  of  pTineipal  Articlee  imported. — The  compated  real  value  of 
principal  articles  imported  in  1859,  was  sugar,  11,789,181/.;  cotton,  raw, 
34,559,606t ;  silk,  raw,  10,069,9002. ;  com,  18,042,063^  ;  tea,  5,812,545/. ; 
timber,  8, 1 62,982/1 ;  tobacco,  4,344,355/. ;  wool,  9,831,007/: ;  flax,  3,769,058/. ; 
liides,  3,374,410/. 

Quantitiet  of  Articles  retained  for  Home  CotuumpHon. — Of  sngar,  raw, 
there  were  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1845,  4,856,621  cwts.;  in 
1857,  7,121,590  cwts.;  in  1858,  8,490,256  cwts.;  and  in  1859,  8,641,927 
cwts.  Rum  in  1845,  2,469,135  gallons ;  in  1857,  3,396,537  gallons ;  in  1858, 
3,427,039  gallons;  and  in  1859,  3,575,138  gallons.  Brand;  in  1646, 
1,058,274  gallons;  in  1857, 1,289,615  gallons;  m  1858,  1,107,298  gallons; 
and  in  1859,  1,305,887  gallons.  Tea  in  1845,  44,193,433  lbs. ;  in  1857, 
69,132,101  lbs.;  in  1858,  73,195,685  lbs.;  and  in  1859,76,328,131  lbs. 
Com,  wheat  ui  1845,  134,630  qrs. ;  in  1857,  3,371,009  qrs. ;  in  1858, 
4,236,864  qra. ;  and  in  1859,  3,990,521  qrs.  Wine  in  1845,  6,736,131 
felons;  in  1857,  6,001,690  gallons;  in  1858,  6,268,685  gallons ;  and  in 
1859,  6,775,911  ^lons. 

Grain  and  McM  Imported. — In  1845  there  were  imported  of  grain  and 
meal  in  imperial  quarters  2,429,916  qrs.,  viz. : — 190,262  qrs.  from  Russia; 
124,520  qrs.  &om  Sweden;  354,184 qrs.  from  Denmark;  624,014  qrs.  from 
Prossia;  117,507  qrs.  from  Hause  Towns;  257,955  qrs.  from  other  parta  of 
Germany ;  84,735  qrs.  from  Holland ;  84,420  qrs.  from  France ;  95,739  qrs. 
from  Italian  States ;  37,685  qrs.  from  Turkish  dominions ;  74,873  qrs.  from 
Egypt ;  267,974  qrs.  from  British  North  America ;  104,058  from  the  United 
States;  and  111,990  qrs.  from  other  countries.  In  1659  there  were  imported 
of  grain  and  meal  10,270,774  qrs.,  viz. :— 2,404,491  from  Russia ;  572,454 
qra.  from  Sweden;  1,022,255  qrs.  from  Denmark;  1,011,048  qrs.  from 
Prassia;  298,494  qrs.  from  Hanse  Towns ;  175,034  qrs.  from  other  parts  of 
Germany;  192,808  qrs.  frvm  Holland;  2,249,430qrs.  from  France;  197,041 
qrs.  frvm  the  Italian  States ;  705,290  qrs.  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia; 
312,934  qrs.  frT>m  Turkish  dominions;  674,257  qrs.  from  E^t;  82,499  qrs. 
from  British  North  America;  109,275  qrs.  from -the  United  States;  and 
263,454  qrs.  from  other  countries. 

Rtae  CotUm  imported.~\n  1846  there  were  imported  721,979,953  lbs.  of 
cotton,  viz.: — 626,650,413  lbs.  from  the  United  States;  20,157,633  lbs. 
from  Brazil;  14,614,699 lbs.  from  the  Mediterranean;  58,43 7,426 lbs  from  the 
British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies;  i,394,44?  from  British  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana;  and  725,336  lbs.  from  other  countries.  In  1859  there 
were  imported  1,225,989,072  lbs.,  viz. :— 961,707,264  lbs.  from  the  United 
States;  22,478,960 lbs.  from  Brazil;  38,106,096  lbs.  from  the  Mediterranean, 
192,330,880  lbs.  from  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies ;  592,256  lbs. 
from  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  and  10,773,616  lbs.  from 
other  countries. 

Wool   ur^foned.— In    1845  there    were  imported  76,813,855   lbs.    of 
SERIES  A.  P  P  [a73] 
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Wool,  viz.:— LOTltMOIbs.  from  Spain,  18.484,618  lbs,  from  Germany; 
,3,5 1 2,024  lbs.  from  British  posaeapions  in  South  Africa ;  ,3,975,866  lbs.  from 
British  posBessiona  in  the  East  Indies;  24,177,317  ibs.  from  British  settle- 
ments In  Australia;  6,468,338  ibs.  from  South  AmETica ;  and  1,513,619  lbs. 
from  other  countries.  In  1859  there  were  imported  133,284,634  lbs.  wool 
viz.:— 1 53,87411)8.  from  Spain;  12,036,1-25 lbs.  from  Germany;  27,I45,518!bi. 
from  other  countries  in  Europe;  14,269,343  lbs.  from  British  possessions  hi 
South  Africa ;  14,363,403  lbs.  from  British  possessions  in  the  £ast  Indies ; 
63,700,512  Ibs.  from  British  settlements  in  Australia ;  9,759,779  lbs.  from 
South  America ;  and  1 ,856,050  Ibs.  from  other  coontriea. 

Declared  real  Value  of  Brituh  attd  Irish  ExporU. — In  1845  the  value  of 
exports  was  60,1 1 1,082i.;  in  1857,  122,066,107i ;  in  1858,  1 16,608,756t; 
and  in  1859,  130,440,427i.  In  1845,  the  British  exports  to  foreipi  countries 
'amounted  to  41,494,39U,  and  to  British  possessions  18,616,69lX;  in  1857, 
to  foreign  countries  84,911,419^;  to  British  possessions  37,154,688^  In 
1858,  to  foreign  countries  76,386,299/. ;  to  British  possessions  40,222,457i; 
and  in  1859,  to  foreij^i  countries  84,315,381/L;  and  to  British  possessions 
46,125,046^.      The  exports  to  Russia  amounted,  in  1845,  to  2,153,492t;  in 

1857,  to3,C98,8l9/.;  in  1858,to3,092,499i  ;  and  in  185!),  to4,039,199t  To 
the  Hanae  Towns,  in  1845,  6,304,522?.;  in  lw57,  9,595,962t ;  in  1858, 
9,031,877t;  and  in  1859,  9,180,104t  To  the  United  States  of  America  in 
184^,  7,142,839/.;  in  )857,  18,985,9392.;  in  1858,  14,49),44e/. ;  and  in 
1869,  22,60l,it32i.  To  France  in  1845,  2,7i'l,238t ;  in  1857,  fi,213,358i.; 
in  1858,4,863,131/.;  and  in  1859,4,764,354/.  To  the  East  Indies,  in  1845, 
5,873,385t;  in  1857,  11,666,714/.;  in  1858,  16,782,386i;  and  in  1859, 
19,832,6992.  To  Australia  in  1845,  1,201,076/.;  in  1857,  ll,632,524t; 
in  1658,  10,463,032/.;  and  in  1859,  11,225,616/. 

Quantiliei  of  Prmcipai  ArtUUt  exported. — Of  calico,  in  1845  there  were 
exported  1,081,942,629  yards;  in  1857,  1,956,297,191  yards;  in  1858, 
2,302,975,139  varda ;  and  in  1859,  2,535,979,624  yards.  Of  cotton 
twist,  in,  184.';,' 135,144,865  lbs. ;  in  1857,  176,821,338  Iba. ;  in  1858, 
200,016,901  lbs;  and  in  1859,  192.206,643  lbs.  Of  iron,  in  1845,361,978 
tons;  in  185?,  1,532,386  tons;  in  1858,  1,349,058  tons;  and  in  1659, 
1,465,301  tons.  Ofc9als,in  1845,  2,531,282  tens;  in  1857,6,737,718  tors; 
in  1858,  6,529483  tons;  and  in  1859,  7,006,864  tons.  Of  linen  mannfec- 
turea  in  1845,  88,304,603  vards ;  in  1867,  131,654,381  yards;  in  1858, 
119,613,996  yards;  and  in  1859,  135.482.564  yards.  And  ofwooilen 
manufactures,  mixed  stuffs,  in  1845,  29,722,77»i  yards;  in  1857,  75,179,285 
'yards;  in  1858,  76,584,532  jarda;  and  in  1859,  93,355,257  ywds. 

Declared  Value  of  principal  Articlei  of  Exports, —  The  total  value  of 
cotton  manufactures  exported  in  1845  was  19,156,096/L ;  1857, 30,372,83U; 

1858,  33,421,8432. ;  1859,  38,744,113/.  The  value  of  iron  and  steel 
exported,  in  1845, 3,501,895?.;    1857,13,603,33?/.;    1858,11,197,0722.; 

1859,  12,315,3172.  Woollen  manufacturea,  1845,  7,693,117/.;  1857, 
10,703,3752. ;  1858,  9,776,944/. ;  and  1859,  12,053,708?.  Of  linen  mann- 
fectures,  1845,  3,036.3692.;  1857,  4,616,8802.;  1858,  4,124,366/.;  and 
IH.59,  4,604,587/.  Machinery,  1945,  904,962/. ;  1857,3.983,669/,;  1858, 
3,699,352/.  ;  and  1859,  3,731,281/. 

Computed  real  Value  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  exported. — In 
1854  the  value  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  exported  was 
18,636,3662.;  1857,  24,108,194/.;  1858,  23,174,023/.;  and  1859, 
25,303,163/.     Of  this  sum,  in  1859,  20,183,557/^  was  exported  to  foreign 
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coantries,  and  2,990,466/.  to  Britiah  posBessioDs.  The  greater  part  of  the 
foreign  and  colonial  laerchandize  is  exported  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland, 
Beleium,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  and  they  consist  prin- 
cipally of  coflee,  silk,  wool,  raw  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  Ac. 

Rtai  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  BuUion  and  Specie  expo7'ted. — In  1845 
there  were  exported  of  bullion  and  specie,  4,066,886/.;  in  18o7,33,566,968/.; 
in  1856,  19,628,876/.;  aud  in  185S,  35,688,803/.  Gold  bullion  and  specie 
are  priucipally  exported  to  France,  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  to  Egypt 

Value  (•/  Foreign  Merchandize  trcait/itpped. — In  1851  the  total  value  was 
2,965,330/:;  in  1857,  4,508,487/.;  in  1858,  4,493,64a;  and  in  1859, 
6,644, 747£.  The  tbreign  merchandize  was  principally  imported  &om  France 
and  exported  to  the  l^ited  States  of  America. 

Tomtage  of  Vetsels  eitteied  and  cleared. — In  1845  there  were  entered — 
British,  4,310,639  tons;  foreign,  1,735,079  tons:  total,  6,045,718  tons. 
Cleared— British,  4,235,451  tons;  foieign,  1,796,136  tons:  total,  6,031,587 
tons.  Total.— British,  8,546,090  tons;  foreign,  3,531,215  tons:  total, 
12,077,305  tons.  In  1859  there  were  entered— British,  6,585,112  tons; 
foreign,  4,636,810  tons:  total,  11,221,922  tons.  Cleared— British,  6,726,731 
tons;  foreign,  4,955,606  tons:  total,  11,682,337  tons.  Total,— British, 
13,311,843  tons;  foreign,  9,592,416  tons.    Grand  total,  22,904,269  tons. 

Tonnage  of  Veetels  buiU  atid  registered  in  th«  United  Kingdom. — In  1845 
tbera  were  bnilt  788  vessels,  112,336  tons;  in  1857,  1,278  ressels,  250,472 
tons;  in  1858,  1,000  vessels,  208,080  tons;  in  1859,  939  vessels,  185,970 
tons.  The  total  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  and 
steam-vessels,  exclusive  of  river  steamers,  in  1849  was  18,221  vessels, 
3,096342  tons;  in  1857,  19,328  vessels,  4,211,482  tons;  in  1658,  20,071 
vessels,  4,325,242  tons ;  in  1659,  19,570  vessels,  4,269,109  tons. 

QiuintiHet  of  Artictee  charged  with  DutUe  of  Excite. — In  1845  there 
were  charged  with  duty  32,974,74  91ba.  hops,  36,545,990  bushels  malt, 
124,247,071  lbs.  paper,  23,122,588 gallons  spirits;  in  1859,  68,496,727 lbs. 
hops,  44,219,300  bushels  malt,  217^27,197  lbs.  paper,  24,254,403  gallons 
spirits. 

Average  Gazette  Prices  of  Britieh  Wheat,  Bar Utf,  and  Oata. — In  1845  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  50«.  IQd,;  barley,  3U.  8d. ;  oats,  228.  &d.  In 
1657,  wheat,  56«.  id. ;  bariey,  42«.  Id.;  oats,  25«.  6d.  In  1856,  wheat 
44s.  2d. ;  barley,  34f.  8d. ;  oats,  24«.  6d.  In  1859,  wheat,  43*.  9d. ;  barley, 
33a.  6d. ;  oaU,  23s.  2d. 

Amount  of  Money  coined. — In  1845  there  were  coined  4,244,608/.  gold ; 
647,658/:  silver;  6,944/.  copper;  total,  4,899,210/.  In  1857, 4,859,660/.  gold; 
373,220/.  silver;  6,720/.  copper;  total,  5,239,810/.  In  1858,1,231,023/. 
gold;  445,896/.  silver;  13,440/.  copper;  total,  1,690,359/.  In  1859, 
2,649,509/.  gold;  647,064/.  silver;  8,512/.  copper;  total,  3,305,085/. 

Amount  received  and  paid  by  Trustees  of  Savings^  Banks. — In  1845  there 
were  received,  in  En^^tand,  5,375,636/.;  Wales,  116,664/:;  Scotland, 
613,437/.;  Ireland,  1,045,239/.:  total,  7,153,176/.  The  capital  was, 
England,  25,930,266/. ;  Wales,  616,092/.;  Scotland,  1,278,929/.;  IreUnd. 
2,921,581/.:  total,  30,748,868/.  In  1859  there  were  received,  in  England, 
7,435,248/.;  Wales,  194,216/.;  ScoUand,  815,034/.;  Ireland,  577,409/.: 
total,  9,021,907/.  The  capital  was,  England,  33,004,682/.;  Wales, 
968,668/.;  Scotland,  2,186,8482:;  Ireland,  2,007,914/: :  total.  United  King- 
dom, 38,968,312/. 

Weekly  Liabilitiea  and  Asset*  of  the  Bank  of  England. — The  liabilities  of 
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the  Bank  of  England  on  the  qnarter  ended  22nd  Marcli,  1845,  were,  notes 
in  circulation,  21,037,000/. ;  deposits,  14,468,0001. :  total,  35,505,000L  The 
assets,  securities,  23,574,000/.;  ballion,  15,263,0001.:  total,  38,837,0001. 
On  the  quarter  ended  30th  March,  1859,  the  liabilities  were,  notes  in  cir- 
culation, ^1,477,000f. ;  deposits,  22,156,0002. :  total,  43,632,0O0Z.  Assets, 
securities,  27,482,0001. ;  bullion,  l,957,000t:  total,  47,052,000/. 

Average  Aggregate  of  Circulation. — In  the  month  ended  1st  Marcli,  1845, 
the  circulation  in  England  and  Wales  was.  Bank  of  England,  21,080,000/. ; 
country  banks,  private  banks,  4,411,507^;  joint  stock  banks,  3,089,879/i : 
total,  7,501,386/.  Scotland — chartered,  private,  and  joint  stock  banks, 
2,986,708/.  Ireland— Bank  of  Ireland,  3,991,050/. ;  private  and  joint  stock 
banks,  3,130,508/.  Total  for  the  United  Kingdom,  38,66!),652£  In  die 
month  ended  12th  March,  1859,  the  circulation  was — Bank  of  Enj^and, 
'21,240,000^ ;  country  banks,  private  hanks,  3,399,423/. ;  joint  stock  bmks, 
2,938,274^. :  total,  6,277,65*7/.  Scotland— private,  chartered,  and jointstock 
banks,3,780,697/.  Ireland—Bank  of  Ireland,  3,407,425/. ;  private  and  joint 
stock  banks,  3,527,732/.     Total,  United  Kingdom,  38,233,116/. 

Total  Population,  and  Birtfu,  Deathi,  and  Marriaget. — The  estimated 
population  of  England  and  W^es  in '  1845  was  16,721,000,  and  in  1859 
19,745,000.  The  births  in  1845  were  543,521  ;  in  1859,689,558.  The 
deaths,  in  1845,  143.743;  in  1859, 164,700.  The  estimated  population  of 
Scotland  in  1859  was  3,123,174;  the  births  were  106,732;  the  deaths, 
61,754;  and  the  marriages,  21,127. 

Number  of  Pauper*,  exclusive  of  Vagrants.— In  1849  there  were,  in 
England  ana  Wales,  119,375  indoor,  and  815,044  outdoor  paupers;  total, 
934,419:  in  1859  there  were  119,626  indoor,and  731,994outdoor  paupers; 
total,  851,020.  In  Scotland,  in  1649,  there  were  82,357  panpers;  andm 
1859,  78,501  paupers.  In  Ireland  there  were  in  receipt  of  relief,  in  1849, 
197,392  mdoor,  and  423,355  outdoor  paupers;  total,  620,747  :  in  1860 
there  were  43,218  indoor,  and  1,711  ontaoor  paupers;  total,  44,929. 

Number  of  Criminal  Offenders. — In  1845  there  were,  in  England  and 
Wales,  committed  for  trial,  24,303  ;  convicted,  17,402 ;  acquitted,  exclusive 
of  persons  found  and  detained  as  insane,  6,670:  in  1659  mere  were  com- 
mitted  for  trial,  16,674;  convicted,  12,470;  acquitted,  4,175.  In  ScotltDd, 
in  1645,  there  were  committed  for  tri^,  3,537  ;  convicted,  2,679 ;  acquitted, 
827:  in  1859  there  were  committed  for  trial,  3,472;  convicted,  2,569; 
acquitted,  680.  In  Ireland,  in  1845,  there  were  committed  for  trial,  16,696; 
convicted,  7,101 ;  acquitted,  9,566 :  in  1859  there  were  cotpmitted  for  trial, 
5,866;  convicted,  2,735 ;  acquitted,  3,109. 

Number  of  Emigrants. — In  1846  there  were  93,501  emigrants,  viz., 
31,803  to  the  North  American  colonies,  58,538  to  the  United  States,  830 
to  the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand.  In  1859  there  were  120,432 
emigrants ;  viz.,  6,689  to  the  North  American  colonies,  70,303  to  the  United 
States,  31,013  to  the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand,  and  14,427  to 
other  places. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SECURITIES. 


FABUAUENTABT  BECURITIES. 


Setam  of  the  Name  and  Dengnation  of  ail  ParUamenUiry  Securitist  ereaUd 
or  iuuad  under  Statutable  AuAoriit/,  for  the  Interest  oa  which  Prtmaion  m 
made  by  Parliament ;  and  of  any  Stock  or  Debentures  or  other  Securitiea 
expreeeiy  yuarafJeed  bg  Authority  of  Parliament,  (Lord  Monteajple  of 
Brandon.)    24th  Augnst,  i860.     (3,974.) 

Tbb  nanie  and  designation  of  all  Farliamentarj  securities  created  or  issued 
under  statutable  anthority  for  the  interest  on  which  provision  is  made  by 
Parliament,  are  tlie  3t  per  Centum  Consolidated  Anouitiee,  SL  per  Centum 
Reduced  Annuities,  New  3^  per  Centum  Annuities,  New  3^  IOj.  per 
Centum  AnnuiUes,  New  5L  per  Centum  Annuities,  New  21  LQs.  per 
Centum  Annuities,  Exchequer  Bills,  Exchequer  Bonds,  Annuities  tor 
Terms  of  Years. 

The  Stock,  or  Debentures,  or  other  Securities  expressly  guaranteed  by 
authority  of  Parliament  are,  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Guarantee  Loan  (Joint 
Guarantee  of  England  and  France).  Interest  guaranteed  under  the  Act 
18  and  19  Vict,  c  49.  The  Greek  Loan.  Interest  on  and  repayment  of 
that  part  of  the  capital  (one  third)  guaranteed  under  the  Acta  2  and  3 
Will.  IV.  c.  121,  and  6  and  7  Will.  JEV.  c  94.  The  Russian  Dutch  Loan. 
Interest  and  repayment  of  capital  secured  and  guaranteed  under  the  Acts 
55  Geo.  in.  c  115.  and  2  and  3  WOl.  IV.  c.  81.  This  security  does  not 
appear  in  the  British  Money  Market.  Canada  42L  per  Centum  (Guaranteed 
Bonds  or  Debentures,  per  5  and  6  Vict,  c  118.  British  Guiana  Guarau- 
teed  Bonds  or  Debentures,  per  II  and  12  Vict,  c  130.  Trinidad  Guaran- 
teed Bonds  or  Debentures,  per  1 1  and  12  Vict,  c  130.  Jamaica  Guaranteed 
Bonds  or  Debentures,  per  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  130.  and  17  and  18  VicL 
c  54.  St.  Lucia  Guaranteed  Bonds  or  Debentures,  per  1 1  and  12  Vict. 
c  130.  New  Zealand  Guaranteed  Bonds  or  Debentures,  per  ;i0  and  21 
Vict,  c  51.  Grenada  Guaranteed  Bonds  or  Debentures,  per  11  and  12 
Vict  c.  130. 


PAPER  DUTY. 

Report  of  the  Commiteumen  of  Inland  Revenue  to  tA«  Treatury  on  the  Repeal 
of  the  Duty  tmm  Paper,  dated  let  March  1660.  (Mr.  Laing.)  1st  March, 
1860.  (122.) 
Ths  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  having  adverted  to  the  observations 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  the  annual  Report  of  the 
Board  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  paper  duties,  showed  that  the  Board  were 
agreed  that  4he  anty  was  "  rapidly  becoming  untenable."  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  regulations,  under  which  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  collected, 
were  sncb  as  to  impose  very  slight  restrictions  during  the  process  of  msnufac- 
tore.  The  intervention  of  tlie  excise-officer  took  place  at  a  paper-mill,  for  the 
first  time,  when  the  paper  was  ready  to  be  sent  out.  It  was  tttes  his  business  to 
weigh  it,  to  charge  the  duty  according  to  thb  weight,  and  to  place  round  the 
reams,  labels  and  wrappers  denoting  that  the  cnai^  has  been  made,  and 
distingaishtng  them  from  such  as  have  not  been  brought  nnder  his  inspe^ 
ticn.  These  simple  r^ulationa  left  the  paper-maker  comparatively  free  to 
adopt  the  best  and  most  economical  modes  ot  working ;  and  ne  could  scarcely 
assert,  as  the  maltsters  and  distillers  do,  that  tlie  coat  of  production  was 
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increased,  or  the  qnalitr  of  the  nuumfactured  article  impaired,  by  tbe  fetters 
imposed  upon  him  (or  fiscal  purpoBes. 

The  Commissionera  conaidered  it  right  to  point  out  this  dtstingoiahiog 
characteristic  df  the  paper  duty,  as  an  important  consideration  in  any 
discnseion  respecting  the  maintenance  of  it  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  as 
being  a  matter  of  which  tew  persons  besides  those  practically  conversant 
with  the  operation  of  the  revenue  laws  could  be  expected  to  have  any 
knowledge.  But  th^ir  observations  were  limited  to  this  one  point,  namely, 
the  freedom  of  the  process  of  manufacture  from  excise  regulations,  and 
were  not  intended  to  convey  any  opinion  upon  the  wider  question  whether 
the  general  efiects  of  the  duty  were  or  were  not  as  pernicious  as  had  been 
represented  by  the  advocates  for  its  repeal. 

In  the  third  Report,  however,  the  Commissioners  showed  the  vezy  great 
and  increasing  embarrassments  in  which  they  were  involved  in  collecting  this 
tax.  They  pointed  out  that  this  state  of  things  was  attributable  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  condenmalion  of  the  duty  by  a  Resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  they  might  perhaps  have  added,  that  the  evils  of  which 
they  complained  had  been  accumulating  &r  many  years  previoualy, 
under  the  prevalence  of  a  general  impression  that  the  duty  on  paper 
would  be  given  up  on  the  very  first  available  opportunity.  They  endea- 
voured to  show  how  impossible  it  was  under  these  circumstances  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  subject  new  branches  of  the  trade  to  excise 
reguUtions;  and  at  the  same  time  how  unjust  it  was  to  allow  to  one  an 
exemption  from  that  duty  and  survev,  which  alone  prevented  a  rival 
branch  from  successful  competition  in  tne  market 


As  an  example  they  selected  the  case  of  the  card-nmkers  aud  the  paste 
board-makers;  they  might  have  specified  several  others,  which  have  latelj 
been  brought  to  public  notice. 


Without  going  into  the  details,  the  Commissioners  thought  it  sufficient  to 
state  that  card-makers  were  exempt  from  excise  survey,  while  pasteboard- 
makers  were  subject  to  it ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  articles  pro- 
duced by  the  two  traders  being  merely  nominal,  it  was  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  thevwere  levying  a  dutyon'A,  while  they  allowed  B  to  send 
oat  goods,  precisely  similar  in  nature,  without  any  interference  from  tlie 
revenue  officer.  It  might  have  been  said  that  the  remedy  was  either  to  place 
the  card-makers  under  survey,  or  to  exempt  the  pasteboard-makers ;  but 
besides  the  reasons  above  referred  to,  which  prevent  them  firum  adopting  the 
fbrmer  alternative  in  a  case  of  paper  duty,  they  were  oblig^  frankly  to  own 
that  they  believed  it  to  be  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  exciseman  any  class  of  traders  who  have  hitherto  been 
free  from  it;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pasteh(»rd-niakera  ware  to  be 
declared  exempt,  they  should  have  had  to  encounter  the  loud  and  well- 
founded  complaints  of  their  rivals,  those  paper-makers,  oamdy,  who  make 
pasteboard  at  their  mills,  and  who  were  necessarily  under  excise  survey,  so 
long  as  a  duty  on  paper  exists.  The  pasteboard-makers  again  come  before 
the  Commissioners  in  the  character  of  injured  parties,  when  they  compared  the 
treatment  which  they  receive  iriib  that  of  the  scaleboard-maker.  Paste- 
board it  seems  is  the  natural  rival  of  scaleboard.  Lefl  free  from  extraneous 
influences,  these  two  articles  might  perhaiw  maintun  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  without  any  decided  advantage  on  either  side ;  but  the  weight 
of  excise  dutgr  and  survey,  which  is  browht  to  bear  upon  pasteboard  alun^ 
irives  to  scalecKHurd  an  easy  triumph  in  ue  very  same  field  in  which  pa^e- 
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boird  fonnerlj  obtained  the  prefemice.  Boxes,  for  instance,  of  vuioas 
kinds,  and  eapeciallj  hat-boxes,  were  originally  made  of  pasteboard,  a  more 
mitable  material  for  the  purpose  than  scaleboard.  Since  the  dntj  has  been 
levied  on  the  former,  and  not  on  the  latter,  a  trade  which  entirely  supported 
a  large  manufactory  near  Oxford  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  was  asked,  not 
without  reason,  whether  it  was  just  to  select  arbitrarily  for  taxation  one  or 
two  articles  so  similar  in  their  nature  and  in  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
ap^icable. 

The  grievances  of  the  pasteboard-makers  did  not  end  here.  They  appeared 
again  with  the  more  important  complaint  that  the  duty  on  pasteboard  was 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  exporters  of  certain  tight  manu&ctures  which  are 
packed  m  ornamented  boxes  for  the  foreign  market,  and  that  it  actually  had 
the  eSect  of  compelling  the  British  merchant  to  import  for  this  purpose 
boxes  made  in  Germany,  instead  of  using  those  made  at  home.  And  that 
no  drawback  could  be  given  in  such  a  case,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
amount  of  duty  originally  paid  on  the  paper  composing  the  pasteboard  could 
not  be  ascertained ;  and  in  the  second  place,  supposing  that  an  approximate 
rate  conld  be  fixed  upon,  so  as  to  obviate  this  dtfHculty,  it  would  stiil  have 
been  impracticable  to  obtain  the  tare  of  such  boxes  when  filled  with  goods 
ready  for  shipment.  That  a  close  examination  would  be  necessary,  was  proved 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that  an  applicant  on  this  subject  recently  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  a  box  as  a  specimen  of  those  which  he  naed,  and 
which  turned  out  to  be  made  of  Rcaleboard,  an  article  on  which,  as  before 
observed,  no  duty  is  levied.  The  duty,  therefore,  on  pasteboard  boxes, 
and  on  slips  of  pasteboard  on  which  certain  goods  are  wound,  or  to  which 
they  are  attached,  was  a  burthen  &om  which  our  manufacturers  could  not  be 
relieved  so  long  as  the  paper  duty  was  maintained,  and  was,  no  doubt,  as 
alleged  by  them,  an  impediment  in  the.  close  competition  which  they 
encounter  in  foreign  and  colonial  markets.  Their  endeavour  to  escape 
from  this  difficulty  by  importing  foreign  boxes  (subject  at  the  Custom- 
house  to  an  (uZ  valorem  duty,  which  is  not  an  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
Excise),  while  it  afforded  but  an  imperfect  remedy  to  the  exporters,  was  an 
additional  cause  of  complaint  against  the  uneqaal  operation  of  the  revenue 
laws  irom  the  makers  of  paper  and  pasteboard  in  our  own  conntrjr. 
Numerous  other  examples  might  be  at^nced  of  the  same  nnhappy  effect 
from  this  tax.  The  stationers  had  demanded  to  have  the  same  drawback 
on  the  wasfe  cuttings  of  writing-paper  as  was  allowed  on  the  cutting^  of 
envelopes,  which,  if  granted,  would  have  opened  the  door  to  the  payment 
of  drawback  upon  every  small  piece  of  paper  produced  for  that  purpose. 

Equally  di£Bciilt  was  it -to  defend  upon  principle  the  subjection  of  artifi- 
cial parchment  to  the  paper  daW,  while  the  true  parchment  was  firee ;  yet  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  that  a  process  of  manufacture  aamit- 
ting  of  no  other  description  than  that  which  would  be  given  of  paper- 
•  nuuking,  ahonid  be  treat^  precisely  as  paper-making,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  abandonment  of  claim  for  duty  In  the  one  case  would  necessarily  have 
led  to  the  same  result  in  the  other.  The  Commissioners  would  otherwise 
gladly  have  abstained  from  interfering  with  this  new  and  ingenious  pro- 
duction, which  has  been  entirely  suppressed  by  the  judgment  which  placed 
it  under  the  revenoe  laws. 

It  would  be  a  very  long  task  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  &Iling  within 
the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  excise  survey  and  duty  attaches  to  one 
description  of  ibanufactured  article,  while  another,  its  competitor  in  the 
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niarket,  wu  left  entdrelT  tree.  In  many  of  them  the  evil  was  apparently 
trifling,  thongb  not  so  in  reality ;  and  ereii  19  those  usually  noticed,  the 
importance  ot  the  inequalities  in  the  incidence  of  the  duty  could  not  be 
duly  estimated,  except  by  those  who  were  conversant  with  the  effect  of  very 
email  difiTerences  in  profit  in  the  coarse  of  trade. 

BAHH  OF  EKGLAKD. 
AnnwJ  Acamntt  of  Eaxheqwr  BUU,  ^c,  Purehated;  Balanca  of  Sums 
iiBuedfor  DividetuUi  and  Account  of  Sumt  Received  and  Expended  by  the 
CommiuionJere  for  th*  Rfduction  of  the  NattotuU  Debt  (1st  February, 
1860.)  (41.) 
Thz  atnoant  of  Exchequer  Bills  purchased  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
on  which  sums  have  been  lent  by  the  same  for  the  public  service,  was  as 
follows : — On  the  growing  produce  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  quarter 
ending  3Ist  Marrh,  lS59,nii;  ditto,  ending  30th  June,  1859,  advanced 
529,2252.  19«.  Wd.;  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1859,  advanced 
'2,929,9401^  7i.  l\d.;  quftrter  ending  31st  December,  1859,  advanced 
2,961,9741.  7«.  Sd.  The  whole  of  these  amounts  waa  paid  off.  In  the 
quarter  ending  31st  March,  1859,  exchequer  bonds  for  1,000,000^  were 
purchased,  and  they  remained  undischarged  in  the  bands  of  the  Bank. 
The  amount  of  balances  of  sums  issued  for  the  payment  of  dividends  due 
and  not  demanded,  and  for  the  payment  of  lottery  prizes  or  benefits  which 
have  not  been  paid,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  were  as 
foUows:— On  the  5th  April,  1859,  dividends  due  and  not  demanded, 
l,129,669t  7a  6d. ;  advanced  to  Government,  969,374!.  9«.  fid. ;  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  160,294J.  18<.  On  5th  July,  1859,  dividends 
due,  &C.  1,026,969/.  18s.;  advanced,  930,2932L  12a.  Iltf. ;  remained  on 
hand,  96,696/.  5f.  Id  On  the  10th  October,  1859.  dividends  due,  &c 
1,014,967/.  12«. ;  advanced  to  Government,  916,973/.  17<.  lOd.;  remained 
due,  98,013£.  14«.  id  On  5th  January,  1860,  dividends  due  aod  not 
demanded,  1,027,361/.  15s.  Ud. ;  advanced  to  Government,  914,987/.  12«. ; 
rentfuned  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  112,3741.  3«.  Md,  The  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  received  and  ptud  in  one  year,  from 
the  31st  December,  1858,  to  the  31st  December,  1859,  514,807/1  16*.  Id. 


BANK  OF  BNQI.AND. 


Copy  of  AppUeationt  made  by  the  Firat  Lord  of  tht  Treasury  and  ths  Chan- 
CeUor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Oovetnor  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  for  Advances  to  Government,  autiiorved  by  ParUmnent  from 
SthJanuary,l859y  to  5th  January,  l6Q0,4re-   (Ist  February,  1860.)   (42.) 

At  a  Court  of  Directors  at  the  Bank,  held  <hi  the  10th  Februaij,  1859, 
a  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Treasury,  tog^er  with  a  letter  from  the. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  read,  announcing  that  her  Migeaty's 
Government  were  prepared  to  issue  to  the  Bank  one  million  of  exchequer 
bonds,  dated  8th  November,  1858,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3JL  Ss.  per 
'  centum  per  annum,  and  redeemable  on  the  8th  May,  1863,  in  the  exercise 
of  die  power  granted  to  them  by  Parliament  of  raising  the  fiill  snm  of 
2,000,000/.  by  exchequer  bonds,  for  the  service  of  the  year  1858-9.  The 
application  for  the  payment  having  been  received,  the  Court  of  Directors 
approved  therec^ 
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S^tort  of  Ber  Mc^eati^t  Commmionfra  appointed  to  iitfuitv  iiUo  tAe  Mode 
of  taking  JEmdenea  ^  Chancery,  and  tto  Eff^U. 

Tin  CoinmisBion  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  August,  1659,  to  Lord  Camp- 
bell, tihe  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain ;  Lord  LyndliDrst,  Lord  Cranworth, 
Xford  WeOsleydale,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Lord  Kingsdown  \  Sir  John  Romilly, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  Sir  James  Ijowis  Francis  Knight  Bruce,  Knt., 
and  Sir  George  James  Tamer,  Knt.,  Lords  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Chancer/ ;  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  Knt,  a  Vice-chancellor ;  and  Sir 
Kichard  Bethell,  Knt,  Attorney-General ;  Sir  Bngh  M'Calmont  Cairns, 
Knt ;  George  Markham  GifFard,  Q.C.,  William  Strickland  Cooksoa  and 
Geor^  Tallentine  Gibson,  Esqrs.  On  the  13th  October,  1859,  a  second 
commission  was  issued  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  same  commissioners, 
with  the  addition  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  St  Leonards,  and  they 
reported  as  follows: — 

We,  the  undersigned  of  Tour  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  Chancery  and  its  edects, 
hnmbly  certify  to  yonr  Majesty  that  by  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  years  of  your  Majesty's  reign,  for  amending  the  practice  and 
course  of  proceeding  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  various  extensive 
changes  were  made  m  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  that  court  After 
the  system  then  introduced  had  been  for  a  short  time  in  operation,  com- 
plaints were  made  that  it  occasioned  great  expense  and  delay;  and  in  the  ' 
year  1854  Lord  Cranworth,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  caHed  the  attention  of 
the  late  Commissionera  for  inquiring  into  the  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
t}ie  High  Court  of  Chanceir  to  the  subject;  and  they,  in  the  month  of 
An^st  in  that  year,  submitted  to  him  a  memorandum,  in  which,  after 
Btating  that  the  general  imprea^on  in  the  profession  appeared  to  be  that 
the  unqaestionable  advantages  derived  from  an  oral  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  examiner  were  obtained  at  too  great  a  cost  of  time  and 
money,  and  that  the  commissioners  were  disposed  to  concur  in  that  view  of 
the  case,  they  recommended  various  changes  in  the  existing  system,  adding, 
however,  lliat  the  proposals  then  made  must  be  considered  as  tentative 
merely,  it  being  their  opinion  that  by  experiment  alone  could  the  most 
eligible  system  he  determmed.  Pursuant  to  that  memorandum,  a  general 
order  of  the  court  was  made  on  the  13th  of  January,  1855,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  by  their  third  report,  dated  the  14th  of  April,  1856, 
after  referring  to  the  memorandum  of  August,  1854,  and  the  general  order 
of  the  13th  oT  January,  1855,  whicii,  they  stated,  had,  as  tney  believed, 
to  some  considerable  extent  removed  the  evils  complained  of,  proceed  to 
say — "  We  have,  however,  to  add  on  this  subject  that  it  is  one  of  great  difE- 
cnlty,  and  that  in  our  opinion  further  experience  is  required  before  it  can  he 
determined,  with  any  certainty,  what  is  tine  best  system  of  taking  evidence  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery."  The  system  introduced  hy  the  Act  of  ^rliament,  to 
which  we  have  re&rred,  modified  hy  the  subsequent  general  order,  has  been 
ever  since  in  operation.  Under  this  system  every  party  in  a  cause  is  now  at 
liberty  to  verify  his  case,  wholly  or  partially  by  affidavit,  or  wholly  or  par- 
tially oy  oral  examination  of  witnesses  taken  berore  one  of  the  examiners  oi  the 
court,  or  before  an  exammer  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  where 
SBBIM  X.  Q  [mi] 
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any  <*Tidence  is  adduced  on  affidavit  the  opposite  party  ts  entitled  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  the  deponent  who  has  made  the  affidavit,  in  order  to  Kis 
being  cross-examined  orally  before  the  examiner,  the  expense  of  that 
attendance  being  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  party  requiring  it,  and 
being  part  of  bis  coats  in  the  cause.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  thus 
adduced,  the  court,  if  it  sees  fit,  may,  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  require 
the  production  before  itself  of  any  party  or  witness  in  order  to  his  being 
examined  vivd  voce  as  to  any  points  on  which  fuller  information  may  be 
desired.  In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  ho^  far  this  system  b  open  to 
objection,  and  if  sot  then  now  it  may  best  be  amended,  we,  in  the  first 
instance,  caused  letters  to  be  addressed  by  our  secretary  to  the  various 
gentlemen  who  had  given  evidence  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  before  the 
late  commisaioners,  requesting  them  to  inform  ua  what  was  the  result  of 
their  experience  of  the  alterations  made  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  commissioners. 

We  also  caused  to  be  made  known  to  the  legal  profession  in  London  onr 
desire  to  receive  written  opinions  on  the  subject  from  gentlemen  who  had  not 
been  examined  before  the  fonner  commission.  We  considered  it,  moreover, 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  solicitors  practising  in  the  country ; 
and  with  that  view  our  secretary  addressed  letters  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  different  ^arts  of  Eingland,  requesting  them  to  collect  and 
forward  to  him  the  opmions  of  solicitors  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 
Several  of  the  commissioners,  from  time  to  time,  made  written  commu- 
nicationa  to  us,  expressing  their  views  on  the  question  we  had  to  consider. 
The  inquiries  whicn  we  have  thus  made  have  satisfied  us  that  the  present 
system  is  open  to  grave  objections. 

The  course  of  proceeding  before  the  examiner  has  led  to  onnecessary 
delay  and  expense ;  and,  though  these  evils  might  probably  be  materially 
diminished  by  new  regulations,  enabling  the  examiner  to  compel  nnwilling 
parties  to  proceed  with  greater  expedition,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  any 
such  changes  would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  a  large  part  of  the 
cases  hronght  for  decision  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  are  no  facts, 
or  very  few  facts,  in  dispute;  though  it  must  still  be  necessary  as  a 
security  against  error  that  the  court  should  have  all  facts  on  which  its 
judgment  is  to  rest  established  by  proof  before  any  decision  is  come  to  in 
the  case.  For  this  purpose,  evidence  taken  on  affidavit  seems  to  be  the 
moat  desirable,  as  being  in  general  more  expeditious,  and  less  costly,  than 
evidence  obtained  in  any  other  f^rm.  As  a  security  for  its  being  trust- 
worthy, proper  facilities  must  be  afforded  to  those  affected  by  it,  enabling 
them  to  cross-examine  the  deponents  by  whom  the  affidavits  are  made. 

With  respect  to  material  facts  which  are  disputed,  we  have  come  to  ihe 
conclusion  Uiat  the  only  reasonable  course  is  tLat  the  evidence  bearing  on 
^em  should  be  adduced  ore  tmvs  before  the  court,  which  is  to  decide  on 
the  whole  case.  We  are  persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  remodel  or  improve 
the  course  of  proceeding  before  the  examiners  would  prove  illusory.  The 
evil  arising  from  having  the  evidence  taken  before  one  functionary,  and  its 
weight  and  effect  decided  on  by  another,  is  an  evil  of  principle  and  not  of 
detaiL  We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of 
taking  evidence  before  the  examiners  should,  except  in  some  special  cases, 
whol^  cease,  and  that  all  evidence  should  be  adduced  either  on  affidavit  or 
vivd  voce  at  the  hearing.  In  order  to  explain  more  fully  our  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  oar  inqoiry,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  conuder  that  the 
[asaj 
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esistiiig  evila  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  we  have  agreed  on  the  following  reso- 
IntioDs,  which  we  Tenture  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  Majeatj : — 

I.  That  the  present  mode  ot  taking  eTidence  in  the  Court  of  Cbancerf  U  unsAtUf^torj, 
and  In  MKne  reapecti  requires  alteration. 

S.  Thut  il  ig  deilrabte  that  faciiitiei  ihonld  be  affi>ided  for  the  trial  of  material  Tactt  con- 
tested hetween  theparties  upon  kibo ooce  eridence,  to  be givf n before  the  j udge  who  ia  to 
decide  upon  them,  or  before  «  jary. 

3.  That  after  iisne  joined  in  ■  came,  or  In  such  itaffe  of  any  proceeding  pending  in  the 
curt  sa  shall  bj  gen^^  order  he  fixed  in  that  behalf,  anj  party,  vithln  such  time  as  by- 
general  order  shall  be  Axed  in  that  behalf,  shall  be  at  liberty,  by  notice  in  writing,  ^fined  by 
Mm  or  his  anlicitor,  and  served  on  the  opposite  party  or  his  solicitor,  to  require  Utat  the 
eridence  as  to  facta  or  issues  specified  in  such  notice  sliall  be  taken  viiid  voce. 
■  4.  That,  except  as  to  matlfrs  incloded  in  inch  notice,  each  partj  may  snpport  his  case  by 
eridenL'o  ia  cliitf,  adduced  on  affidavit,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  preawit  practice,  sotyect 
to  the  proTiaions  hereinafter  coDialned. 

5.  That  when  a  party  has  filed  an  affidavit  in  support  of  hii  case,  any  opposing  party  may, 
withia  snch  time  and  ia  such  manner  as  by  general  order  shall  be  fixed  in  that  Irahalf,  giva 
notice  that  he  requires  the  production,  for  cross-examinstiou  at  the  hearing,  of  the  deponent 
who  has  made  the  affidavit!  '■"^  unless  such  deponent  be  theu  produced,  the  affidavit  sliali  not 
be  read,  unless  by  special  leave  of  the  court. 

6.  Tlut  any  party  in  a  canse  may  compel  the  attendance  at  the  hearing  of  any  person 
whom  he  may  desire  to  produce  at  a  witaeas,  in  the  aame  way  as  such  attendance  may  now 
be  compelled  at  trials  at  naipritu.  • 

7.  That  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause  the  mm  foes  examination  and  cross-examination  of 
vibieese*  shaU  l>e  bad  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  as  to  the  matters  included  in  any  such 
notice  as  aforesaid,  and  affidavits  shall  only  be  received  of  such  &cts  and  documents  as  th« 
jndge  shall  consider  not  to  be  included  in  the  terms  of  tfae  notice. 

e.  That,  except  as  hertinatler  mmtioned,  all  examinations  taken  by  the  examiners  of  the 
court,  or  by  any  special  examiner,  shall  tw  taken  &r  parte,  and  no  person  shall  hare  a  right 
to  be  present  at  the  taking  of  any  examination  except  tiie  party  prododug  the  witness,  hU 
counsel,  solicdlor,  and  agents;  and  that  every  examination  so  taken  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
afSdaiit ;  aod  it  shall  be  the  dnty  <k  the  party  who  has  obtained  such  examination  to  file  the 
Mine,  which  sball  thereafter  be  dealt  with  in  all  respects  as  an  afBdavit. 

9.  That  the  court  at  the  hearing,  or  at  any  rehearing,  may  require  any  witness  who  has 
made  an  affidavit  or  has  been  examined  to  attend  to  be  orally  examined;  aod  may  also  direct 
the  trial  before  tiie  court,  either  with  or  witiiout  a  jury,  or  at  nitipriia,  of  any  iifue  of  fact  . 
not  proved  to  the  satisbction  of  tiie  court  by  the  existing  evidence. 

10.  That  in  case  of  a  rehearing  or  appeu,  the  judge's  notes  shall  prima  faeit  be  take)  to 
be  a  sufficient  note  of  the  fiixi  voct  evidence,  but  the  court  before  which  such  rehettring  or 
appeal  is  had  may  supply  any  dt&ct  in  the  judge's  notes  by  the  notes  of  counsel  or  otherwise 
as  it  may  deem  just 

I I.  That  on  any  rehearing  the  court  may,  if  it  thinks  flt,  give  leave  to  any  party  to  adduce 
flirtber  evidence  wua  ooi;s. 

19.  That  where  both  parties  shall  agree  in  desiring  that  a  trial  should  be  had  berore  th« 
eourt,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jurT.  or  before  a  judge  at  miipritu,  and  shall  agree  on  the 
issues  to  be  tried,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  apply  to  the  court  to  order  such  trial  to  be  so  bad 
accordingly,  and  the  court  shall  inalce  such  order  thereon  as  it  shall  see  fit. 

IS.  That,  unless  t^  ooasent  of  all  parties  interested,  no  examination  shall  be  hod  before 
any  examiner  or  ^eoial  examiner,  otiicrwise  than  a«  mesitioned  in  the  Sth  resolution,  save 
only  that,  by  leave  of  the  court,  any  person  may,  in  respect  of  age,  infirmity,  or  other  suffi- 
cient cause,  to  be  approved  by  the  court,  be  eumlnod  or  cross-examined  according  to  th« 
preaent  practice. 

14.  That  in  tin  ease  of  examinationi  or  cross-examinations  under  the  last  preceding  reao-' 
lution.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the  examiner  of  the  court  to  attend,  npon  on  order  of  the  oourt ' 
being  obtained  fbr  that  purpose,  at  any  place  in  England  or  Wales,  for  the  examination  and 
eross-examinatian  of  such  witness,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  examiner  in  that 
behalf  incnrred  shall  be  paid  to  liim  by  the  party  leqniiing  the  examinotiMi,  and  shall  be 
costs  in  the  cause,  unless  othwwise  directed. 

15.  That  wherever  notice  requiring  viva  voce  examination  shall  have  been  given  by  any 
party  nnder  the  3rd  resolution,  the  court  shall  deteiinine  at  the  hearing,  whether,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case^  it  was  TMaonable  and  proper  to  ^ve  such  notice,  and  shall  dispoaa 
of  the  costs  occasioned  by  snch  notice  as  it  may  think  just;  and  if  the  court  shall  be  of 
opinion  that  such  notice  was  given  nnreasonably,  or  for  the  purposes  of  delay,  ^ipreaslou,  or 
taxation,  It  nay  order  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client  to,  be  ptud  by  the  oflendlog  pMty 
in  rtapect  of  oil  expenses  occasioned  hy  snob  notice. 

16.  Thattheaeresolutionsshallapplynot  only  to  the  hearing  of  causes,  but  also  to  motion* 
for  a  decree,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  fbr  the  Lord  Chancellor  by|  general  order  from  time  to 
(IBM  to  dlreot  that  the  same  may  be  applied  to  any  other  proceedings,  subject  to  such  madU- 
eatKHU  a*  may  be  necessary. 
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IT.  Hut  In  tU  caiuM  Mtd  mfttten  in  wlildt  M17  Influt,  nurried  woumo,  bmi  etn^f,  or 
pmoD  imdcr  uy  other  dbmbitltj,  ii  a  pArty,  tha  ccmMDt  or  Bdmiukm  of  tba  next  frkud, 
ffnardiBD,  or  other  penon  mcUng  for  tba  party  nitder  diMbllitj,  ihrnll,  if  siTen  wtth  the  nne- 
tloa  of  the  court,  or  ■  j  odge  in  ehimben,  tutre  the  name  fbice  and  eff^  ■•  if  {iTen  bj  • 
penon  not  nnder  diwbUity  1  prorided  ilirayt,  that  no  nich  content  of  any  omDDiittee  of  k 
fnnatic  ihall  be  valid  m  between  hlnuelf  and  the  Innatio  wbhout  the  wnctlon  of  the  Lstd 
CbancelloT  or  ttie  Lord*  Jiuixe*  fitting  in  Innacj. 

IB.  Tbat  none  of  the  fbregolng  retolotioiu  ahali  applr  to  ovidtnoe  takco  Id  nut*  to  popv- 


Lord  St  LeoDarda  made  a  special  report  as  follows : — 
I,  one  of  yoor  Majesty's  cotomiuioners  appointed  to  inqaire  into  the 
mode  of  takiiig  evidratce  in  Chanceir  and  its  effects,  hnniDly  certify  to 
your  M^esty  uiat  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifteenth  and  uxteenth  years  of 
your  Majesty's  reign,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  yonr  Majesty's  other 
commissioners,  specid  directions  are  contained  for  the  ezanunatioD  of 
witnesses  orally  oefbre  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  coart,  where  the 
evidence  is  not  taken  by  affidavit,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  their 
connsel,  solicitors,  or  agents ;  and  the  witnesses  so  examined  are  to  be 
subject  to  cross-examination  and  re-examination,  and  a  witness  who  has 
sworn  an  affidavit  is  made  subject  to  oral  cross-examination  before  the 
examiner.  The  court  has  power  to  require  the  production  and  oral 
examination  before  itself  of  any  witness  or  party  in  the  cause;  but  at 
present  it  rests  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  whether  there  shall 
be  any  examination  in  open  court ;  neither  party  can  insist  upon  it.  Your 
Majesty's  late  commisaioners  for  inquiring  into  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  their  memorandum  referred  to  by  the 
report  now  before  your  Majesty,  stated  that  the  general  impression  was, 
that  the  anquestiouable  advantages  derived  from  an  oral  examination  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  examiner  were  obtained  under  the  present  system 
at  too  great  a  cost  of  time  and  money,  and  in  this  view  they  were  disposed 
to  concur.  For  the  reasons  which  they  state,  they  would  object  to  the 
evidence  b^g  taken  in  open  courts  and  they  proposed  certain  alteratitHis 
with  a  view  to  save  time  and  money,  but  still  altogether  retaining  the 
examination  before  the  examiners,  and  their  recommendations  were  carried 
into  effect  by  general  orders,  which  authorized  either  party  to  proceed  by 
affidavit.  Tnis  rule  diminiehed  in  a  very  material  degree  examinations  in 
chief,  and  increased  in  a  still  greater  degree  cross-examinations,  and  the 
time  of  the  examiners  is  now  prmcipally  occupied  in  taking  croaa-examino- 
tions  upon  affidavits. 

I  agree  with  yonr  Majesty's  other  commissioners  that  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding before  the  examinnv  has  led  to  unnecessary  dehiy  and  expense, 
but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  concur  in  submitting  to  your  Majesty  the 
resolutions  upon  which  they  have  agreed.  By  their  8tii  resolution  all 
examinations  taken  by  the  examiners  are  to  lie  taken  a  parte,  and  no 
person  is  to  have  a  rignt  to  be  present  at  the  examination,  except  the  pait^ 
producing  the  witoess,  bis  connsel,  solicitor,  and  agents,  and  every  exami- 
nation so  taken  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  affidavit,  and  is  to  be  dealt  with 
as  such.  The  13th  resolution  provides  that,  unless  by  consent  of  all  parties 
no  examination  shall  be  bad  before  any  examiner  except  as  mentioned  in 
the  8th  resolution,  save  only  that  by  leave  of  the  court  afiy  person  may  in 
respect  of  age,  infirmi^,  or  other  sufficient  cause  to  be  approved  by  the 
court,  be  examined  or  cross-examined  according  to  the  present  pr&ctice. 
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Them  resolBtioDs  -would,  if  carried  into  effect,  operate  to  a  large  extent  aa 
a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  1852.  Of  course  no  one  would  arail  himBelf  of 
the  power  reserved  to  him  by  the  8th  resolnUon,  of  being  present  at  the 
examination  ex  parte  hy  the  examiner  with  his  witaiess,  counsel,  solicitors, 
and  agents,  for  the  examination  would  operate  only  as  an  affidavit  which 
oonld  be  made  without  any  reacort  to  the  examiner. 

The  3rd  resolution  of  the  report  is,  that  any  party  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
nve  noti^ce  to  his  opponent  that  he  requires  the  evidence  as  to  facts  or 
usoes,  specified  in  sncli  notice,  to  be  taken  viva  voca,  and  the  abnse  of  this 
priviWe  is  by  the  15th  resolution  proposed  to  be  prevented  by  the  power 
to  inflict  coats.  The  5th  resolution  mvea  power  to  an  opposmg  party  to 
^ve  notice  that  he  requires  the  production  for  cross-examination  at  the 
tearing  of  the  deponent  who  has  made  an  affidavit^  and  the  7th  resolution 
provides  that  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause  the  viva  voce  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  shall  be  had  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  as 
to  the  matters  included  in  any  such  notice. 

If  these  resolutions  should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  they  would 
utparentiy  render  the  offices  of  the  examiners  all  but  a  ainecnre,  and  prac- 
tK»lly  impose  their  important  duties  on  the  court  itself  The  threat  of 
costs  will  not  prevent  parties  &om  insisting  upon  the  examinations  being 
taken  orally  before  the  court,  and  where  one  party  commences  by  an 
affidavit  the  other  would  have  a  right  to  cross-examine  before  the  court,  so 
that  a  hearing  with  viva  voce  evidence  in  open  court  could  always  be 
obtained  without  having  recourse  to  the  right  provided  by  the  3rd  resolu- 
tion, which  might  expose  the  party  to  costs  under  ihe  Idth  resolution. 
The  numerous  cross-examinations  which  now  take  place  before  gJie 
examiner  would  not  only  be  transferred  to  the  judge  in  open  court,  but 
would  be  increased,  as  examinations  before  the  examiner  would  only  operate 
as  affidavits. 

The  constant  demand  on  a  judge  in  equity  to  decide  upon  points  of  law, 
and  to  consider  the  bearing  of  t£e  evidence,  requires  quiet  and  calm  in 
the  court  itael£  The  course  of  the  court  should  not  do  interrupted  by 
addresses  to  a  juiT,  the  introduction  of  common  law  counsel,  and  all  the 
wrangling  of  trius  at  Nisi  Prius.  Courts  of  law  are  enabled  to  avoid  the 
interruptions  which  would  arise  in  courts  of  equity  were  they  compelled  to 
summon  juries  or  constantly  to  hear  viva  voce  evidence.  The  equity  judges 
have  not  only  to  transaot  in  court  all  the  important  legal  business  which  comes 
before  them,  but  to  follow  it  into  chambers,  and  see  that  the  decree  of  the 
court  is  properly  carried  out,  a  duty  which,  until  1852,  was  not  imposed 
upon  them.  li,  as  proposed,  there  should  now  be  added  the  constant 
hearing  in  court  of  viva  voce  evidence,  and  sometimes  with  juries,  and 
necessarily  the  taking  notes  of  the  evidence  for  their  own  use,  and  to  be 
used  on  app^s  and  rehearings,  it  may  be  found  that  more  duties  are 
imposed  on  those  judges  than  any  man  can  &irly  be  required  to  perform. 
Under  the  existing  law,  evidence  may  be  by  affidavit  or  by  written  depo- 
sitions, or  viva  voce  before  the  court,  with  or  without  a  jury,  with  tuU 
powers  of  cross-examination.  But  these  powers  are  properly,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  court 

The  principal  objections  to  the  present  system  before  the  examiners  sn 
delay  and  expense.  But  it  has  not  yet  had  a  lair  trial,  and  it  has  been 
abused  by  the  suitor.  _  There  is  very  great  delay,  and  yet  the  examiners 
have  haU  their  time  unemployed.     This  arises,  first,  mun  a  faulty  mode  , 
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of  procedore.  Every  c&se  has  a  day  appointed  for  it,  and  conseqnently  it 
is  only  at  the  end  of  a  long  liat  that  any  new  suitor  can  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment.  Suitors  themselves  are  answerable  for  the  second  cause  of  delay ; 
they  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  to  keep  their  appointments, 
and  frequently  abandon  their  privilege. 

In  1858,  out  of  255  appointments  taken  out  before  the  examiners,  118 
were  anattended ;  137  only  were  therefore  attended  oat  of  255 ;  and  every 
one  of  these  unattended  appointments  stopped  the  whole  coarse  of  basiness. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  law  of  1852  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
tried,  and  that  we  should  consider  not  what  sabstitnte  we  can  find  for  it, 
but  how  we  can  work  it  to  advantage  and  as  fer  as  may  be  expediott  improve 
it.     In  this  view  I  woald  b^  to  snggest  as  follows : 


.  .  ..« togetrid  I  .  _ 

be  tried.    It  wvuld  bsrilb  b«  an  improTannnt  (o  adopt  tb*  Sooloh  plan,  and  thus  introdnoe  ■ 

■till  more  bardenaonie  wmeine  of  paper  waiAxe. 

a.  That,  In  caie  of  any  aboae,  e.g.  the  cawa  msutioned  t>7  the  ezaminen  in  their  erldcmce, 
of  If  dam  erideoce  and  of  croM^eiMDi nation  of  one  witneii  «)  daji, — the  ezaniiner  ihonld 
coaunnDioaM  with  the  judge,  who  Bhonld,  if  he  deem  it  expedient,  order  the  examination  before 
hlmaelt 

3.  TliBt  eTei7  caae  thould  be  heard  lucceuiTel;  &Dd  oonUaaonilj.  Ko  appointment  to  be 
made  eiccept  for  ihort  matten,  or  for  long  caiei  bj  arrangement  with  both  partial, 

4.  At  10  o'clock  eTei7  moniing  ^lort  eaaee  to  be  taken,  aocoiding  to  a  preTioai  liaL 

At  1 1  o'clock  the  cases  in  their  order  to-  be  taken  according  to  a  previous 
list  of  the  day,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  in  court.  Absence  of  counsel  or  of 
witnesses  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  case  were  before  the  court  If  the 
court  were  to  hear  the  evidence  viva  voce,  of  course  the  same  strictness  would 
prevail  a^  upon  a  trial  at  law.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  strictness 
should  not  prevail  before  the  examiner. 

How  to 

If  tlie  order  of  1857  were  rescinded  the  cross-examinatjon  on  affidavits 
would  be  reduced  in  niunber.  No  party  or  parties  in  the  same  interest 
dwuld  attend  by  more  than  one  counsel  before  the  examiner.  A  strict 
control  should  be  kept  over  the  cost«  of  cross-examination  on  affidavits.  It 
would  perhaps  save  expense  if  examinations  in  chief  were  to  be  made  upon 
interrogatories  as  under  the  old  practice.  Both  parties  should  be  at  liberty 
to  apply  for  an  issue,  subject  to  proper  regulations. 


HBW  BUILDraGS  FOR  LAW  AND  EQUITT  COUKTS. 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  aj^ointtd  to  inquire  info  the  Expediency  of 
bringing  together  into  one  Place  or  Neighbourhood  all  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equiti/,  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Courts  and  the  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  and  the  various  0£ice»  belonging  to  the  same,  and  into  the  means 
vihich  eanttor  maybe  supplied  for  promding  a  Site  or  Sites,  and  for  erecting 
Suiied>le  Buildings  for  carrying  out  this  object, 

Thx  commissiou  was  issued  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1860,  to  Sir  John 
Taylof  Coleridge,  Knt,  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  ^t,  Vice-Chancelior, 
Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  Bart.,  Baron  Wynford,  Dr.  Robert  Pbillimore, 
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and  John  Totiiig,  Esq,  The  commiBuoners  -examined  Robert  Mangban, 
Secreta^  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society;  Henry  Lake,  solicitor;  Wuliam 
Come  Hnmphreys,  attorney ;  George  B,  Gregory,  attorney  ;  Charles  James 
Palmer,  unaer-sheriff ;  Edwin  Wukins  .Field,  attorney;  WilHam  Heniy 
Watton,  master  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  Augustus  Frederick  Bayford, 
reffistrar  of  the  Court  of  Probate ;  Henry  Cadogan  Rothery,  registrar  of  the 
BigbConrt  of  Admiralty  J  Sir  Richard  Bethell,M.P.;  Harvey  G«m,  solicitor; 
Georse  Essex  Honeyman, barrister;  Charles  E.  Freshfield,  solicitor;  James 
Meadow  White,Bolicitor;  Francis  Thomas  Bircham,  solicitor ;Pearce  William 
Rogers,  registrar  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  Jolm  James  Johnson,  solicitor; 
Keith  Barnes,  solicitor;  V ice-Chancellor  Sir  John  Stuart;  Lord  Justice 
Turner;  Sir  Charles  Barry;  Henry  Cadogan,  architect;  John  Herbert  Koe, 
treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Wilmot  Setoc,  of  the  Treasury ;  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls ;  Samuel  Parkinson,  inn  clerk  in  the  Acconntant^General's  office ; 
and  Mr.  Francis  Wigg,  architect. 

On  the  3rd  July,  1860,  the  commissioners  reported  as  follows: — 
The  inquiry  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  make  obviously  divides  itself 
into  three  heads — the  expediency  of  the  concentration  into  one  place  or 
neighboorhood ;  the  selection  of  a  site  or  sites ;  and  the  suggestion  of  the 
pecuniary  means  for  procuring  it  or  them,  and  for  erectiug  suitable  bnildings 
thereon.  We  have  piwieeded  accordingly;  upon  all  these  branches  we 
have  examined  many  witnesses,  and  availed  ourselves  of  inquiries  already 
made  under  parliamentary  authority,  or  otherwise,  on  the  same  or  closely 
connected  subjects ;  we  have  also  called  for  and  been  supplied  with  returns 
from  different  offices;  and  upon  some  parla  of  our  Inquiry  we  have  all  of 
ns,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  had  the  benefit  of  personal  experience,  which 
has  enabled  ns,  we  trust,  more  correctly  to  appreciate  the  evidence  and  the 
information  derived  firom  other  sources. 

Upon  the  desirableness  of  such  a  concentration  as  your  Majesty's  com- 
mission describes,  we  have  had  no  dlvlaiou  of  opinion,  or  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  our  conclusion.  The  evidence  of  witnesses  entitled  to  the  greatest  con- 
uderation,  personally,  and  from  their  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  may  be  slated  as  being  aU  on  one  side,  ui  speaking  of  concentra- 
tion, we  find  it  necessary  to  include,  not  merely  that  of  courts  with  courts, 
but  of  courts  with  their  offices,  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  with  the  chambers  of 
the  bar,  and  the  offices  of  the  attorneys,  ana  also  the  requisite  of  sufficient 
and  well-arranged  accommodation,  ior  Uie  jud^,  the  officers,  the  bar,  the 
attorneys,  the  jurymen,  and  the  pnblic ;  meamng  by  the  latter  term,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  courts  themselves,  the  suitors,  the  witnesses, 
and  such  a  number  of  persons  coming  either  to  learn,  or  merely  to  satisfy 
a  reasonable  curiosity  and  interest,  as  the  indispensable  character  of  open 
courts  requires  to  be  provided  for.  The  judges  cannot  discharge  all  brancnes 
of  thur  duties  without  private  rooms,  in  addition  and  attached  to  their 
courts ;  and  so  large,  and  such  an  important  portion  of  their  business,  in  all 
the  bnmcbes  of  the  law,  is  transacted  at  chambem,  that  rooms  specially 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  of  considerable  size,  are  necessary  for  ^heee 
alsa  The  chanibers,  indeed,  are  but  informal  courts ;  great  nnmbers  of 
persons  are  in  attendance  there  at  the  same  time,  and  beyond  these  a  con- 
siderable staff  of  clerks  is  permanently  occupied,  and  many  books  and 
papers  are  constantly  kept  there.  Every  court,  too,  has  various  offices 
attached  to  it,  in  which  its  judgments,  decrees,  and  orders,  are  reduced  into 
form,  and  fivm  which  they  issue  to  the  parties  interested — in.  which  a 
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Tariet?  of  ilocninenta  are  firam  time  to  time  filed — io  which,  slao,  reference! 
from  ttie  coart  to  its  masters  are  conducted ;  all  these  pnrposes  require  con- 
siderable space.  The  barristers,  and  attorneys  and  solicitors,  most  hare, 
not  merely  accommodation  ibr  the  conduct  of  cansea  in  court,  bnt  rooms  near 
to  the  comla  in  which  they  mav,  at  intarvals,  meet  and  consult.  For  the 
jnrrmen,  those  who  are  actually  impannelled,  and  those  in  attendance,  ia 
well  as  ibr  witnesses,  retiring  rooms  and  waiting  rooms  are  a  matter  of 
necessi^;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  administration  of  jostice 
that  the  pablic  should  have  convenient  access  to  the  courts,  and  soitable 
sitting  room  within  them. 

But  of  all  these  parties  none  is  ultimately  so  largely  interested  as  the 
public  itself,  for  which  alone,  indeed,  judges  and  officers,  barristers  and 
attorneys,  courts  and  offices  are  provided.  Of  all  the  elements  of  expense 
in  lit^tion,  there  is  none  more  important  than  time ;  of  all  the  sources  of 
vexation  attendant  on  it,  there  is  none  more  bitter  than  unnecessary  delay. 
If  court  be  separated  from  court,  and  courts  be  at  a  distance  from  their 
offices ;  if  these  last  be  separated  from  each  other ;  if  both  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  chambers  of  barristers  and  the  offices  of  attomevs  and  solicitors ;  it 
is  obvious  that  time  must  be  lost  in  the  transaction  ot  busineas,  in  every 
stage  of  it,  by  every  one  concerned  in  it  The  superior  courts  of  law  and 
equity  are  very  commonly  sitting  in  eleven  places,  and  often  in  more,  at 
the  same  hour;  and  single  judges  are  frequently  required  to  be  sitting 
in  two  places  at  different  nours  on  the  same  oay.  While  the  courts  Uiem- 
selves  are  also  still  siting,  the  exiKeocies  of  business  will  often  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  same  barristers,  and  of  the  same  attorneys  and  solicitors,  to  be  in 
attendance  on  more  than  one  cause  in  different  branches  even  of  the  same 
court,  it  may  be  even  in  the  same  cause,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  aanae, 
or  nearly  the  same  times.  It  must  be  obvions  that  the  only  mode  by  which 
the  inconveni^ices,  the  adjournments,  and  delays,  which  all  this  implies, 
can  be  remedied  or  reduced  within  a  bearable  amount,  is  by  a  close  approxi- 
mation and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  courts  and  their  offices  in  a 
well-chosen  site.  And  it  most  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  tendency  to 
what  is  called  a  fusion  of  law  and  equity,  or,  more  properly,  an  attribution 
to  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  respectivelv,  of  some  of  the  functions  and 
powers  heretofore  belonging  only  to  eacn,  brings  with  it  an  increased 
necessity  for  such  an  approximation  as  we  have  spoken  oC  For,  althoo^ 
it  may  not  be  possible,  that  in  two  systems  so  highly  artifidal,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  extensive,  the  same  practitioners  should  be  so  soundly  and 
thoroughly  instructed  as  to  practise  indifferently  and  with  eqnal  advantages 
in  the  courts  of  each ;  yet  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable,  diat  die  advocates 
in  each  should  be  generally,  and  not  merely  superficially,  informed  in  the 
law  and  practice  of  both ;  and  to  this  a  ready  communicaJion  between  the 
practitioners  will  contribute  much.  The  attomers,  too,  will  find  it  much 
more  easy  to  attend  in  person,  and  not  by  their  clerks,  when  diflferent 
causes  comes  on  for  hearing  in  diffiareot  conrts  on  the  same  dav.  Mean- 
time, as  regards  the  bar,  what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  already>  has 
bad  the  ef^t  of  calling  barristers  fr^nently  from  the  common-law  conrts 
to  die  conrts  of  equity,  and  conversely.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  now 
for  common  lawyers  to  conduct  the  oral  examination  of  witnesses  in  eqnity, 
and  for  the  chancery  lawyer  to  snstun  or  resist  an  application  for  an  injonc- 
tion  or  discovery  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

It  may  be  sn^ested  that  much  of  the  inconvenience  now  existing  woold 
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CBttse^  if  sU  pnctitionen  were  to  confine  timr  attendance  more  strictly  to 
Bomfl  psrticnlar  court  or  courts.  It  is  not  within  oar  province  to  go  into 
die  la^  qttettioQ  which  this  nueea  ftirther  than  affects  our  present  iaqatrr ; 
it  msy  be  that  individoal  practitioDers,  from  whatevar  motivei  or  nnder 
whaterar  necessitf-,  accept  bosiness  more  in  amount,  and  more  widely 
scattered,  liian  under  the  oappiest  anangements  of  coEirts  they  can  properly 
perform ;  bat  the  difficalties  of  aToidins  or  preventing  this  are  greater  than 
la  oonunonly  sapposed, — for  junior  hamsters  we  believe  them  to  be  insuper- 
able;. In  the  earlier  stages  of  litigation,  in  which  jmrior  barristers  are  moet 
oonunonly  engaged,  it  is  often  not  known  in  what  court  the  cause  will  be 
heard ;  and  it  would  be  moat  seriously  prejndicial  to  the  client  t«  be  defurived 
in  the  latter  stages  of  the  cause  of  the  coonael  whom  lie  had  consolted,  and  . 
on  whose  advice  he  had  acted,  in  its  cammenccmenL  We  are,  of  course, 
no  advocates  for  an  abuse,  but  we  are  certain  that  no  improvemokt  which 
can  be  anticiiiated  in  this  respect  would  have  tin  effect  of  removing  the 
evils  ariaing  from  want  <^  concuitratioiL 

Tonr  Msgesty  has  directed  bs  to  cmaider  the  propriety  of  concentnUion, 
Dot  merely  of  the  soperior  coorta  of  law  and  equity,  bat  alto,  with  them, 
of  the  Probate  uid  Divorce  Courts,  and  the  Ooart  of  Adn^a%.  In  some 
respects  these  might  have  seemed,  especially  the  latter,  to  come  under 
diflerent  constderatKXis  firom  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  bnt  for  elun«es 
which  have  recently  taken  place.  The  boeinem  c^  the  ooorts  which  uw 
Pr(^»te  and  Divorce  Courts  now  represent,  and  of  the  Admiralty,  was  trans- 
acted by  advocatee  and  proctors,  fcvming  a  distinct  branch  of  the  profession 
from  the  seneral  body  of  barristers  and  atb»iieys ;  their  chambers,  and  the 
offices  ana  depoaitories  of  the  ocmrts,  were  in  convenient  neameeS  to  the 
courts  themselves ;  it  was,  for  the  Probate  Court,  desirable  that  it  should 
not  be  removed  fiu*  from  the  Bank,  and  for  tbe  Admiraltf  that  it  should  be 
near  to  the  places  of  busineas  of  the  merchants,  mariners,  and  shipowners, 
who  had  principally  occasion  to  resort  to  it.  Nearly  all  these  special 
circonwitaiices  have  now  ceased  to  exisL  DocttH^  Commons  has  been 
I»x>ken  np ;  tbe  courts  sit  at  Westminster ;  the  practice  is  tiunwn  open  to 
the  whole  [nt>feffiion  in  both  branches  without  distinction ;  the  depository  of 
the  Probate  Court  is  so  entirely  inadequate  that  a  new  one  on  a  vexy  ex- 
tended scale  must  be  constructed ;  and  if  the  site  which  we  are  prepared 
to  racommend  be  adopted,  the  Probate  Court  ^d  its  de^><»itory  will  tm 
bnm^t  much  nearer  to  Somerset  House  than  at  present,  which  we  are  ■ 
assured  will  be  more  than  a  compensation  for  tJie  removal  to  a  greats 
distance  from  the  Bank.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  considerable  period 
of  time  mnst  el^tse  before  tjbe  new  building  for  this  new  depository  cm  be 
finished,  and  we  do  not  therefore  see  any  reason  to  brieve  tnat  the  Act'  of 
Farliameot  passed  dnring  the  last  sessicm  empowering  die  Government  to 
purchase  the  site  occupied  by  the  College  of  Advocates,  seed  interpose  any 
<^>stadB  to  the  execudm  of  the  dwign  which  we  are  prepared  to  recom- 
■Mod;  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty  will  be  neana:  to  the  cil^  than  it  is  at 
it,  since  its  removal  to  Westrainstsr  HalL  We  riionld  certainly  be 
_NiB  cf  tiralritig  jhc  conceufcratiiMi  we  recommend  as  comprsheosive  as 
tl^  much  of  Oa.  advantage  dcfwnding  on  its  cotnileteiieBs  j  but,  apart 
uimu  this,  we  tliink  that,  with  the  pneaent  functions  oi^ these  courts,  and  in 
tbe  altered  stale  of  the  profession  in  both  branches,  there  would  be  a 
manifest  inoonvenieace  in  ssutting  them. 

The  present  state  of  tfaeconrtsandoffisesisnevlyasfc^ws.     FracticaUy, 
SEBIES  X.  U  [>s>] 
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the  conrta  of  eqmtj  have  ceased  to  sit  at  Westminster,  and  now  sit  in 
convenient  neiffhbnurhood  to  each  other  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  exception 
or  the  Rolls,  the  court  for  which  is  in  Chancery  Lane,  at  a  short  distaoce 
only.  The  offices  and  chambers,  fourteen  in  number,  are  scattered  about 
in  Chancery  Lane,  Qnality  Court,  the  Rolls  Yard,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  St&ple 
Ino.  To  these  must  be  added  the  offices  of  the  master  in  lunacy  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields ;  of  the  registrar  in  iunacTi  and  that  of  the  bankrupt  appeals  in 
Quality  Court ;  and  3ie  Patent  Office  in  Southampton  Buildings.  The 
courts  of  common  law  sit  in  Westminster  Hall,  conveniently  near  to  each 
other:  but  the  judges'  chambers  are  in  the  Rolls  Gardens;  the  masters' 
offices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  are  in  King's  Bench  Walk,  and  MitTR  Conrt 
Buildings  in  the  Temple ;  those  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  Serjeant's  Inn  and 
Chancery  Lane;  those  of  the  Exchequer,in  Stone  BuildingB,Linc<^'sInn; 
that  of  the  Queen's  remembrancer,  in  Chancery  Lane ;  that  of  the  registrar 
of  acknowledgments  of  married  women,  in  Lancaster  Place;  that  of  the 
registry  of  judgments,  in  Serjeant's  Inn ;  that  of  the  aaaociates  and  inanhals, 
in  Chancery  Lane.  The  judge  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce  Courts  has  no 
conrt  of  his  own,  but  sits  for  the  present,  by  permission  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  the  Lord  Chancellors  Court  in  Westminster  Hall;  his 
registrar's  office,  however,  and  the  depository  of  wills  are  still  remaining  in 
Doctors'  Commons.  The  judee  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  is  also 
without  any  court  of  his  own ;  he  has  been  used  to  nt,  by  permission  of  the 
College  of  Advocates,  in  their  hall,  and  now  sits  by  permission  in  the  conrt 
of  the  master  of  the  rolls,  at  Westminster ;  but  the  office  of  his  r^strar, 
and  that  of  the  admiralty  marsbalsi  are  still  in  Doctors'  Commons. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceeded  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  present 
coorta  and  offices.  They  detailed  the  particulars  of  the  prop(»ed  scheme  for 
building  equity  courts  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  having  compared  the  rektive 
merits  of  three  localitiea  for  the  proposed  buildings,  viz. :  Westmmster, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  Carey  Street,  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter. 
Substantially,  the  courts  are  in  two  divisions — Lincoln's  Inn  and  its  ndgh- 
bourhood,  for  the  equity  branch ;  Westminster  Hall  for  the  common  Uw, 
probata  and  divorce,  and  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  ofSces  of  the 
former  are  scattered  about  at  no  great  distance  trom  Lincoln's  Inn ;  the 
offices  of  the  latter  are  separated  from  them  by  the  whole  distance  from 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Temple,  Chancery  Lane,  the  higher  parts  of 
-  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Doctors'  Commons.  This  sketch,  however,  will  be  im* 
perfect  without  adding  that  the  barristers  who  practise  in  ihe  courts  of 
equity  for  the  most  part  have  their  chambers  situated  with  considerable 
convenience  in  and  about  Lincoln's  Inn ;  but  those  who  practise  in  the 
coarts  of  common  law  ibr  the  most  part  have  their  chambers  in  or  about  the 
Temple.  Of  the  London  attorneys  more  than  two-thirds,  and  among  them 
probably  a  much  lai^r  proportion  of  those  who  are  agents  of  coontry 
attorneys,  have  their  offices  in  what  some  of  our  witnesses  designated  as 
the  "  law  district,"  meaning  thereby  the  inns  of  court,  and  the  streets  and 
inns  of  Chancery. in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  favour  of  Carey  Street,  the  commissioners  said: — We  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  witnesses  from  every  branch  of  the  profession.  It  is  so  near 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  that,  as  to  actual  convenience  of  position,  little 
difference  exists  between  the  two,  but  that  littfe  is  in  favonr  of  thislast; 
it  has,  as  r^ards  the  metropolis,  the  great  benefit  of  being  a  substitutJon 
for  a  neighbourhood  of  close  and  ill-built  streets,  badly  ventilated  and 
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drained,  and,  in  respect  of  part  at  least,  very  disreputably  inhabited ;  it  is 
large  enoiigti  for  the  purpose  required,  and  the  quantity  of  ground  to  be 
takui  maj  be  more  or  lesa,  according  as  the  details  of  the  building  may 
require  a  greater  or  less  area ;  all  sanitary  considerations  are  in  its  favour ; 
it  will  at  once  have  a  good  frontage  towards  the  south ;  and  it  labours 
under  no  greater  difficulties  in  this  respect,  on  the  north  and  other  quarters, 
than  the  site  proposed  by  Mr.  Gem.  The  intervention  of  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Strand,  with  their  traffic  entirely  disproportionate  to  their  width,  must 
create  a  difficulty  in  either  plan,  as  to  the  communication  From  the  Temple ; 
it  has  been  proposed  to  remedy  this  by  a  glazed  viaduct  over  Fleet  Street, 
or  a  tunnel  under  it.  Neither  of  these  plans  is  free  from  inconveiuence, 
it  must  be  admitted ;  but  we  apprehend  that  no  plan,  entirely  free,  could  be 
suggested ;  and  the  inconvenience  to  be  submitted  to  must,  after  all,  be 
weighed  agfunst  tliat  which  the  occupiers  of  chambers  in  the  Temple  labour 
under  at  present 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  further  question  referred  to  us  by  your 
Majesty — viz.,  whether  there  exist,  or  may  be  supplied,  pecuniary  means 
for  providing  a  site  or  sites  for  the  proposed  courts  and  ofBces,  ai^d  for 
erecting  suitable  buildings  thereon.  We  have  humbly  to  report  to  your 
Majesty  that  there  do  exist  funds,  which,  if  they  can  with  propriety  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  (as,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  stated,  we  uink 
they  can),  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  carry  these  important  objects 
into  complete  effect,  without  imposing  any — or,  if  any,  onW^  a  moderate  and 
temporary — burden  on  the  finances  of  the  State.-  The  funds  to  which  we 
allude  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  and  may  be  shortly  described  as 
follow: — 1.  A  sum  of  1,291,629^  6i.  Gd.  stock  (which  will  be  hereafter 
reforred  to  as  Fund  B),  constituting  a  portion,  though  a  distinct  and  separate 
portion,  of  what  is  called  the  "  Suitors'  Fund"  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
2.  A  sum  of  201,028/.  2«.  3d,  stock  (which  will  be  hereafler  referred  to  as 
Fund  D),  arising  &om  the  accumulation  of  surplus  fees  received  from 
suitors  in  chanceir,  and  forming  part  of  the  fund  known  as  the  "  Suitors* 
Fee  Fund."  3.  A  sum  of  88,2542.  5».  cash,  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Paymastor-G«neral  at  the  Bank  of  England  (which  wiU  hereafWr  he  referred 
to  as  Fund  E),  arising  from  the  surplus  fees  received  by  the  officers  of  the 
superior  courts  of  common  law. 

We  will  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  these  several  ftmds.  I.  And, 
first,  as  to  ue  "  Suitors'  Fund."  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdicbon,  upon  the  application  of  any 
jparty  to  a  suit  to  order  the  property  which  is  tne  subject  of  dispute  to  be 
brought  into  court,  and  there  retained  until  the  rights  of  the  litigant  parties 
can  oe  ascertained  and  determined.  When  money  is  thus  brought  into 
court,  the  suitors  interested  therein  may  apply  to  have  it  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  stock,  and  apon  such  application, — or,  in  some  cases,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  own  discretion, — the  court  directs  the  money  to  be  so  invested. 
The  stock  purchased  on  every  such  investment  is  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  cause  or  matter  to  the  credit  of  which  the  money  invested  was  standing, 
and  the  risk  of  the  investment  is  borne  by  the  parties  to  whom  the  fund  may 
ultimately  be  adjudged  to  belong,  the  intorm^iate  interest  being  &om  time 
to  time  accumulated,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties 
interested,  as  the  court  may  direct.  At  the  date  of  the  last  return  (Lst  of 
October,  18J9)  the  securities  thus  placed  under  the  control  of  the  court 
amounted  to  no  less  a  stun  than  47,040,885/.  7s.  8d,  the  greater  portion 
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of  which  was  invested  in  3).  per  cent  Consols ;  and  the  whok  of  this  large 
sum,  incoiBfi  as  well  as  capital,  is  the  absolute  and  exdasTe  property  of 
the  particular  saitora,  by  whom  the  original  payments  into  conrt  wera 
I  tne  «'■'"' 


made,  or  to  whom,  on  tne  termination  of  each  caase  or  proceeding,  it  may 
be  judicially  decreed  to  belong.  With  this  fund,  it  most  be  clearly  under- 
stood, we  do  not  in  uiy  way  seek  to  interfere.  But  it  frequently  bajnteDi 
that  money  is  Iwonght  into  TOurt,  and  the  pardee  interested  therein— either 
aatkipadnc  a  speedy  termination  of  their  litigation,  and  not  choosing  to 
incur  the  risk  of  a  fall  in  the  &nds,  or  for  some  other  reason,  or,  it  may  be, 
Jrom  mere  fbrgetfulneM— nlecline  or  neglect  to  apply  to  the  court  to  nave 
the  same  laid  out  and  invested.  In  all  such  cases,  the  money,  as  between 
the  snitors  and  the  court,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  coart  as  so  much 
"  cash,"  and  at  the  termination  of  the  litigation,  the  exact  sum  so  brought 
-  in  is  paid  ont  to  the  succesafnl  party,  without  increase  or  diminution. 
Under  the  provisions,  however,  of  various  Acta  of  Parliament  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert,  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  empowered  from  time  to  time 
.  to  invest  in  stock,  not  the  particular  sums  brought  in  by  particular  suitors, 
but  auch  portion  of  the  floating  balance  of  suibns'  cash  lying  unemployed  in 
'  ^e  Bank  of  England,  a*  exceeds  what  may  be  required  to  answer  current 
demands ;  in  the  same  manner  that  a  banker  employs  the  surplus  balances, 
not  of  each  particular  cnetomer,  but  of  his  cusbHners  generally,  in  dift- 
counting  bills,  or  in  other  modes  of  investment.  And  just  as  the  profit 
arising  Irom  luch  investments  belongs  to  the  banker,  and  not  to  his  customer, 
who  ctm  claim  no  more  than  the  precise  sum  of  cash  which  he  paid  in,  so, 
in  regard  to  the  investments  above  referred  to,  the  snocesafbl  suitor  receives 
out  of  court  exactly  what  was  originally  brought  in,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
participate  in  any  profit  which  the  conrt  may  have  made  by  the  Gonplay 
ment  of  a  portion  of  the  general  cash  balance*  Delonging  to  the  entire  body 
of  suitors.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are,  in  efiect,  two*  distinct  fimtu 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chanceir,  belonfnng  to  the  suitors  <d*  the 
court,^ — one  consisting  of  stock,  the  whole  of  which,  income  as  well  as 
capital,  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  suitors ;  the  other,  consisting  partly 
of  stock,  and  partly  of  cash  (but  tbe  whole  of  which,  as  between  the  suitors 
and  the  court,  is  treated  as  "cash"),  the  capital  of  which  represents  the 
money  from  time  to  time  paid  in  by  the  suitors,  and,  to  the  extent  of  the 
money  so  paid  in,  belongs  ezcluBively  to  them,  but  to  tbe  income  or  profit 
arising  from  the  emplayment  whereof  such  suitors  can  make  no  claim. 
It  is  to  the  latter  of  these  two  funds,  which  is  known  as  the  "  Suitor^ 
Fund,"  and  it  is  to  this  alone,  that  the  following  observations  are  intended  to 
apply.  Prior  to  the  year  1 726,  it  was  the  practice  to  deposit  all  moneys  and 
effects  of  the  suitors,  which  were  ordered  to  be  brought  into  court,  with  the 
masters  or  neber  of  the  court,  fay  whom  tiie  moneys  deposited  were  employed 
for  their  own  personal  b«iefit,  the  advantage  ansing  from  snch  employment 
constituting,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  tbe  profits  of  their  respective  ofBces. 
About  that  period,  however,  which  was  that  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  it 
was  discovered  that  several  of  the  masters  were  de&ulters,  and  were  unable 
to  make  good  to  the  suitors  the  moneys  which  had  been  so  deposited  with 
them.  These  d^ults  became  the  subject  of  parliamentary  mquirr  and 
interference,  and  measures  were  promptly  taken,  both  to  indemnify  the 
snitors,  whose  property  had  been  thus  mis^propriated,  and  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  ahnies.  With'this  view,  bis 
Majesty  King  George  tlie  First  was  pleased,  upon  the  address  of  the  Uonsa 
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of  CcmmuRiB,  to  gntnt  the  fine  of  30,0002.,  wbieb  had  1>eeQ  &en  ncmHy 
imposed  on  Lord  Clianc«llor  Mscdesfield,  torrardB  making  np  the  i^dantj 
ut  th«  masters'  accounts,  uid  two  Acts  of  the  Le^slatnre  w«ie  passed,  the 
seneral  effect  of  which  we  will  proceed  to  state.  By  the  first  of  these  Acts 
(the  12th  G^eo.  I.  c  32),  intitaled  "  An  Act  for  better  seeuring  the  MoneT* 
and  Bffects  of  the  Saitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,"  Ac,  certun  orders  of 
the  Lords  ConuaiasJonerB  of  the  Great  Seal  and  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
which  had  been  recently  made,  with  reference  to  the  d^tosit  and  custody  of 
the  property  of  the  snitors,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  uia  accoonts  theroo^ 
were  confinoed,  and  directed  to  be  thenceforwara  oDBcorred  and  kept,  sub- 
ject to  such  Tariatiou  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  should,  irom  time  to  time, 
and  aeoording  to  the  exigency  of  circMmstances,  judge  reasonaUe  or  proper. 
The  Act  then  proceeded  to  <urect  that  ui  officer  should  be  appiHuted  by  the 
court,  to  be  Mlled  "  The  Acconntant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, " 
who  should,  aa  to  the  sereral  regulations  aod  directioits  prescribed  in  iim 
said  orders,  stand  in  the  place  of  the  masters  and  mher  of  the  court,  and 
should  do  and  perfem  ^1  such  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  delirery 
of  the  saitors'  money  and  effects  into,  and  the  tafcmg  them  ont  of  ^e  Bank 
«r  England,  and  the  keeping  the  accounta  thereof,  and  all  other  mattm 
jrelsting  thereto,  aa  vere  by  uie  said  orders  directed  to  be  done  by  the  said 
toMStOK  and  luJier.  All  securities  then  held  by  the  masters  and  osher,  in 
trust  £ar  the  niHors  of  the  court,  were  directed  by  the  Act  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Aeconutant-General,  ami  all  securities  to  be  hereafter  taken  were 
also  to  be  taken  in  his  mune. 

By  the  second  of  these  Acts  (12  Gea  L  e.  33),  mtitoled  "  An  Act  fin- 
Beltef  of  the  Suitors  ot  the  High  Court  of  Chutca-y,"  liter  reciting  that 
certain  mast»B  of  the  court  had  been. deffci«)t  in  answering  the  money  and 
eflects  of  the  initors,  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  deposited  in  their  hands ; 
that  after  realiang  and  bringing  to  acotmnt  the  private  estates  and  effects  of 
the  d^cient  masters,  sod  applying  Iiord  Macclesfield's  fine  of  30,000£., 
giTco  by  hifl  Majesfy  on  the  sodress  of  the  House  of  Commons,  towuds  the 
relief  of  the  said  suitors,  with  the  interest  thereon,  there  would  be  a  com- 
puted deficient^  of  61,S5l^  I9«.  lid.,  besides  several  other  claims  then  in 
coone  of  examination ;  and  that  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  vere  detirotis 
to  rdiere  the  dietressed  suitors  of  the  court,  and  fisr  that  purpose,  to  make  a 
sufficient  prorision  for  the  payment  of  all  their  jnst  demands,  it  was  enacted, 
that  irMU  and  after  the  2nd  tf  Angnst,  1726,  and  ^nceforward  during  the 
term  of  sixteen  years,  there  should  be  levied  and  raised  throughotd  England 
aod  Wales  and  the  town  of  BBTwick-upon-Tweed,  orer  and  abore  all  then 
existing  rates  and  dulies,  the  sereral  and  respective  rates,  duties,  and 
chorgea  therein  specified,  upon  all  writs  and  odier  processes  issumg  out  of 
«iy  c^  the  courts  at  Westminster,  courts  of  great  sessioni  in  Wdes,  coarts 
in  counties  pajatine,  w  in  any  other  eonrts  whatsoever  hol<Sng  plea  where 
the  debt  or  damage  amounted  to  408.  or  upwards,  and  upon  ul  entries  of 
action  io  the  Mayor's  and  Sheriffs'  Court  of  London,  ana  ia  courla  in  all 
cmrporations,  and  upon  all  citations  or.  monitionB  made  in  any  ecclesiasttcfd 
conrt.  The  offic««  concerned  in  the  oolleotioa  of  these  duties  were  to  keep 
separate  and  distinct  acoonnls  thereof,  and  to  pay  the  same  we^ly  into  the 
Bank  of  England,  where  books  were  to  be  kept  in  which  ail  mraeys  received 
for  sndi  ^ties  were  to  be  entered,  "  apart  and  distinct  Intm  all  other 
moneys  paid  or  payable  on  account  of  the  suitors,"  and  ivbich  moneys,  when 
so  received,  were  to  be  and  be  considaied  "  as  part  of  the  general  and  com- 
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moD  cash  of  the  Canrt  of  Chancery,"  and  as  such,  to  be  issued  and  applied 
for  the  payment  of  the  respective  demands  of  the  snitors  thereof,  as  the 
court  shoold  direct.  The  conrt  was  also  empowered  to  horrow  moDer,  to 
the  extent  of  60,000^,  on  the  credit  of  these  duties,  in  case  it  should  jndge 
Bach  a  step  to  be  necessary  for  the  pajnoient  of  the  demands  of  the  soitors, 
the  money  borrowed  being  paid  into  tiie  Bank,  and  made  part  of  the  gene- 
ral and  common  cash  of  the  court  for  the  ben^t  of  the  said  aaiton.  The 
Act  farther  provided  that,  in  order  that  no  suitor  might  he  delayed  in  pay- 
mrait  of  any  money  due  to  him,  but  that  every  one  might  receive  his  full 
demand,  whensoever  he  should  apply  for  the  same,  in  the  most  easy  aotl 
expeditions  way,  all  the  cash  then,  or  which  might  thereafter  he,  d^toaited 
in  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  suitors,  and  all  moneys  arising  from  the 
duties  thereby  imposed,  or  borrowed  thereon,  and  paid  into  the  Bank, 
shoold  he,  and  be  accounted  and  taken  to  be,  one  common  and  general  cash, 
and  should  be  promiscnouslj  issued,  when  and  as  the  court  should  direct, 
for  answering  and  paying  the  debts  and  demands  of  any  of  the  said  suitors. 
And  further  the  Act  provided,  that  when  and  so  soon  as  the  deficient^  of 
the  suitors' money,  intended  to  he  answered  and  paid  out  of  the  fbnd  thereby 
established,  and  also  all  moneys  lent  on  the  credit  of  the  Act  should  have 
been  folly  paid  and  satisfied,  Uie  surplus  moneys  which  should  have  beat 
raised  out  of  the  said  duties  should  from  thenceforth  be  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  should  be  applied  to  such  uses  only  as  should  be 
thereafter  decided  by  Parliament.  In  the  year  1736,  another  Act  vras 
passed  (which,  however,  is  not  referred  to  in  Mr.  Parkinson's  statemeat), 
the  9th  Geo.  II.  c.  32,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  continuing  for  the  porposes 
therein  mentioned  the  additional  Duties  upon  Stamped  Vellum,  Parchment, 
and  Paper,  laid  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  late  M^ea^ 
King  Oeoi^  L"  From  the  recitals  in  this  Act,  it  sppeias  that  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  masters'  ofiices,  which  had  been  computed  at  the  sum  of 
dl,8512.  19s.  lid.,  bad,  in  fact,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  103,635/.  6<.  2d.; 
that  Lord  Macclesfield's  fine,  with  the  interest  thereon,  had  produced  the 
sum  of  39,834JL  16s.  7d.\  and  that  there  had-heen  raised  and  collected,  by 
means  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  before-mentioned  Act,  from  the  2nd  of 
August,  1726,  to  the  Srd  of  March,  1735,  the  sum  of  38,980/.  19&  9dL, 
makmg,  with  the  said  sum  of  39,834/.  16«.  7d.,  the  sum  of  78,74S/L  16c  id., 
which,  being  deducted  fi'om  the  before-mentioned  snm  of  103,635/.  6a.  2d, 
reduced  the  deficiency  standing  out  in  the  offices  of  the  said  masters  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1 7  35,  to  the  sum  of  24,89 1  /.  9<.  1  Od  The  Act  farther  recited 
that  a  sum  of  11,485/.  is.  5d.  had  been  found  dne  from  Master  Bennett, 
another  of  the  masters  of  the  court,  to  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  estate, 
which  debt  he  had  no  means  of  satiB^ing,  and  in  respect  of  which  me  credi- 
tors of  the  banknipi  might  reasonably,  and  within  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  former  Act,  be  inbtled  to  such  and  the  like  relief  aa  was  thereby  given 
to  the  other  suitors  of  the  oonrt.  It  also  recited,  that  the  duties  granted  by 
the  said  former  Act  would  not,  as  it  was  computed,  he  sufficient  to  rude  botn 
the  outstanding  deficiency  of  24,891/.  9a.  lOd  before  referred  to,  and  also 
the  said  additional  sum  of  ll/iSUL  4s.  5d.,  unless  such  duties  were  farther 
continued,  and  the  time  for  raising  the  same  enlarged.  It  was  accordingly 
by  the  said  Act  enacted,  that  the  snm  of  11,4851.  4a.  &d.  should  be  raised  oy 
continuing  the  said  duties  for  a  further  term  of  four  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  2nd  of  August,  1742 ;  that  cot  of  the  before-mentioned  sum  of 
36,980/.  Ida;  9(1, which  had  already  arisen  from  the  said  duties,  there  should 
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be  plkced  to  the  acconnt  of  the  aaid  b&tikrapt  estate  in  the  bookfl  of  the  , 
Acconntant-General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  of  the  Bank,  the  sam  of 
11^52.  4*.  6d.,  and  that  the  same  ahonld  he  issned  and  paid  oat  of  the 
ffoieral  and  common  cash  of  the  snitora  in  the  Bank,  aa  uie  court  shoald 
direct,  in  aatistaction  of  the  before-mentioned  debt  The  Act  also  contained 
a  provision,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  former  Act,  that  when  and  so 
soon  as  the  deficiency  of  the  saitors'  money  and  all  money,  if  any,  borrowed 
on  the  credit  of  the  dnties,  sbonld  have  been  fnlly  satisfied,  all  anrplua 
mtnwys  which  should  thenceforth  have  been  raised  by  means  of  the  said  duties 
ihoula  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  pablic,  and  be  applied  aa  Parliament 
might  thereafter  direct. 

All  these  accounts  were  finally  made  np,  balanced,  and  closed,  by  an 
order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  dated  the  19th  January,  1749.  From  this 
ofder  it  appears  that  the  separata  deficiencies  of  the  four  de&alting 
masters  had  been  ultimately  found  to  amount  to  the  aggregate  sum  m 
100,871^  6«.  3(1;>  that  Loi^  Macclesfield's  fine,  for  wMch  a  separate 
aocoont  had  been  opened  in  the  books  of  the  court,  with  the  interest  thereon, 
had  produced  the  sum  of  51,3602.  Si.  Md.;  and  that  the  rates  and  duties 
imposed  by  the  before-mentioned  Acts,  for  which  a  like  separate  account  had 
been  opened  and  kept,  had  produced  the  sum  of  63,081^  9a.  (over  and  above 
the  sum  of  Il,485IL4«.5d.,  which,  in  pitrsuanceof  the  last  of  those  Acts,  had 
been  applied  in  discharge  of  Master  Bennett's  debta.)  These  two  sams, 
which  amounted  together  to  114,44U  17«.  lid,  were  snfBcient  to  satisfy  the 
masters'  deficiencies,  and  to  leave  a  surplus  of  I3,570A  Ha.  8d.  The 
order,  therefore,  directed  that  the  whole  of  Lord  Macclesfield's  fine  and 
interest,  and  the  sum  of  49,5102.  17s.  id.,  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
rates  aiid  duties,  shoald  be  carried  -over  to  the  masters'  general  deficiency 
account,  which  was  thereby  balanced,  and  that  the  several  accounts  in 
qoestion,  so  &r  as  related  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  masters,  should  be  closed. 
The  sorploa  of  13,5702.  lis.  8d.,  which  thus  remained,  was  disposed  of 
hy  on  Act  of  the  23  Geo.  II.  c  25,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  making  good  a 
Deficiency  upon  the  Revenue  of  the  Ofiice  Keeper  or  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper, 
and  for  preventing  anv  future  Deficiency  therein  to  answer  the  Public  Services 
provided  for  out  of  the  same ;  and  for  augmenting  the  Income  of  tjie  Master 
or  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  "  (which  is  also  left  unnoticed  in  Mr.  Parkinson's 
atatement).  After  reciting  the  Acts  of  the  12  Gea  L  and  9  C^.  XL,  by 
which  the  rates  and  duties  were  imposed  and  continued,  and  that,  after 
sotiBfying  the  deficiencies  of  the  masters,  the  above-mentioned  surplus  of 
13,6982.  It.  1 1d.  remained  unapplied,  and  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
Parliament,  the  Act  proceeds  to  state  the  sources  ftom  which  the  income 
or  revenue  of  the  ancient  ofiEce  of  keeper  or  clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in 
chancery  was  derived;  that  such  income  was  in  its  nature  uncertam  and 
contingent,  and  had  been  for  several  ^ears  insufficient  to  provide  the  various 
fees,  salaries,  and  disbursements  which  were  payable  tnereout;  and  that 
there  was  then  due  and  in  arrear  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  the  sum 
of  10,5902,  I2<.  l\d.f  which,  as  the  ancient  revenue  of  the  office  would,  in 
■11  probability,  continue  to  be  deficient,  would  be  lost,  while  the  services  to 
which  the  same  were  for  the  futnre  to  be  applied  would  remain  unprovided 
for.  The  Act  further  recites  that  the  revenue  belonging  to  the  office  of 
master  of  the  rolls  was  not  adequate  to  the  trouble,  digmty,  and  importance 
of  the  office ;  and  it  then  proceeds  to  enact,  that  out  of  the  befiire-mentioned 
unapplied  surplus  of  13,6982^  It.  lid.,  ibsn  remuning  in  the  Bank  of 
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England  10^901  12a.  lid.  Bhoald  be  pud  to  the  crediton  of  the  Huuper 
Office,  BK  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  should  direct,  and  that  ihe  residue  sbould 
be  placed  out  xt  interett  in  Qovenunent  iecuridefl,  the  dividends  wheieof 
sboTild  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  Han^Mr ;  that  the  nda  and  duties 
imposed  by  the  fcrmer  Acts,  which  had  expired  in  the  mwith  of  Angnst,  1 746, 
should  be  revived  as  firom  the  24th  of  Jane,  1750,  and  made  pearpetnsl; 
and  that  from  the  produce  thereof  3,0OOJ.  should  be  paid  jearij  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  income  and  revenue  of  his 
office,  out  of  which  he  w&a  to  pay  to  the  master  of  the  rolls  lor  the  time 
beingtheyearlr  sum  of  1,200^  We  hare  eihered  thas  minutdy  into  the  pro- 
visions of  these  several  statutes,  becaoBe  they  appear  to  us  to  have  an  important 
bcurins  aa  the  main  question  submitted  for  our  conwderation.  We  shall 
proceed  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  the  fonds  now  in  questitai.  It 
was  found  that  the  fees  authorized  to  be  taken  in  the  office  of  the  accountant- 
general  were  disproportionato  and  unequal,  and,  in  small  transactionB,  a 
great  burden  to  the  suitors.  It  was  also  found,  that  as  all  moneys  paid  into 
court  by  the  saitors,  as  well  as  those  arising  from  the  rates  and  daties  befix^ 
mentioaed,  were  required  to  be  accounted  and  token  as  one  common  and 
general  fand,  and  to  be  promiscnoosly  used  to  answer  the  demands  <^  tito 
smtors,  there  had  always  been  a  large  accomolation  of  suitors'  caah  lying 
dead  and  unemployed  in  the  Bank  otEnclond.  In  the  year  1739,  therefore, 
an  Act  was  passed  (the  13  Geo.  IL  &  24^  by  which  the  Court  o€  Chancny 
was  ant^rixed  to  lay  out  in  Government  securities  a  sum  not  axcec^g 
85,0002.,  port  of  the  then  unemployed  cash  balanocr  and  out  of  tbe  interest 
ariung  irom  the  investment,  certain  fixed  salaries  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
accountant-general  and  his  clerks,  in  lieu  of  fees,  the  earplus  interest  htiag 
treated  as  part  of  the  amtors'  common  and  general  cash.  Under  the  autho- 
rity given  by  this  Act,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Court  oS 
Chancerjr  of  the  2nd  Jaly,  1739,  the  mm  of  3ifi39L  Is.  Qd.  cash  was 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  36JS50L  exchequer  tallies,  which,  in  1752,  were 
exchanged  for  the  same  amoont  of  Bonk  3l  per  cent,  annuities.  And 
this  was,  in  fact,  the  foundation  and  commmcement  of  that  particalar 
fond,  which  bears  the  name  of,  and  is  known  as,  the  "  Soiton'  Fund." 
To  thia  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  as  Fund  A.  In  174S, 
the  deficiency  of  tbe  masters  was,  as  we  have  shown,  declared  by  the  court 
to  have  been  fidly  made  up  and  satisfied,  aid  on  balancing  the  acoountant- 
Eeneral's  books  in  October,  1749,  and  comparing  tbe  same  with  the  books 
kept  at  the  Bank,  the  amount  of  cash  in  court  belonging  to  tbe  suitors 
ivoa  found  to  be  196,5452.  ia.  11</.,  which  was  represented  as  follows; — 
Balance  of  cash  then  in  the  Bank  of  England,  161,606{.  3s.  Bd. ;  invested 
in  exchequer  tallies  (under  12  Geo.  U.  c.  24),  as  above  nentioDed, 
34,9391.  Is.  6d.:  total,  196,545J.  4*.  lid 

As  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  increased  widi  tbe  expanding 
commerce  and  growing  wealth  of  the  counlzy,  so  tbe  balance!  t^unenmloyed 
cash  belonging  to  the  saitors  ccetinaed  to  accumulato  in  the  Baiu:,  and 
r^teated  investments  were  from  time  to  time  mad*  in  respect  tbereoC  In 
each  case,  the  investment  was  specifically  anth(»ized  by  a  separate  Aet  of 
the  Legislature,  and  all  the  Acts  pessed  for  tbe  purpose  are  enumerated  in  the 
statementa  of  Mr.  Parkinson  and  Mr.  Rogers,  to  which  we  have  befwre 
referred.  But  in  tbe  year  1838,  an  Act  was  paieed  (the  Ist  and  2nd  Vid 
c  54),  by  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  invested  with  a  general  aul^witr 
from  time  to  time  to  order  the  placing  ont  on  Government  securities  of  auca 
[a«] 
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portions  of  the  snitors'  caalt,  lying  dead  snd  nnemplojed  in  the  Bank,  as  he 
might  judge  to  be  expedient.  Large  investments  have  accordingly  been 
made  in  purscance  of  tne  said  Act,  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  Act  of  the 
5  Vict.  t.  5,  by  which  the  etjuity  jnrisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
was  abolished,  directed  that  all  the  funds  which  Iiad  been  purchased  out  of 
the  general  cash  belonging  to  the  suitors  of  that  court  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Accountant-Creneral  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  should  be  added 
to,  and  consolidated  with,  the  funds  held  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  the 
various  Acte  above  referred  to.    • 

The  general  result  of  these  operations  has  been,  that  the  invested  fiind 
purchased  with  suitors'  cash,  which  we  have  called  Fund  A,  and  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1739  with  the  sum  of  36,850^  stock,  had,  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  1859,  reached  the  large  amount  of  2,613,3602. 14a.  3d.  stock, 
purchased  with  the  sum  of  2,264,7447.  It.  \0d.  cash.  The  dates  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  several  investments,  by  means  of  which  this  aggregate  sum 
vas  made  up,  will  be  found  in  the  accounts  accompanying  the  valuable 
evidence  of  Mr.  Parkinson  junior,  given  before  us,  from  which  it  also 
appears  that,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1859,  the  amonnt  of  cash  in  court 
belonging  to  the  suitors  was  2,962,991/.  3<.  9ci,  which  was  made  up  as 
follows : — 

Balance  of  cash  then  in  the  Bank  of  England,  698,247L  1«.  lid. ;  invested 
in  stock,  as  above,  2,264,7442.  U.  lOd.;  total,  2,962,99U  3>.  9d.  Such 
is  the  history,  of  Fund  A,  and  with  this  also  it  must  be  dearly  understood 
that  we  do  not  in  any  way  propose  to  interfere. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  condi- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  "  Suitors'  Fund,"  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
and  shall  hereafter  hare  frequent  occasion  to  refer,  as  Fund  B.  It  will 
have  been  seen  that,  by  the  Act  12  Geo.  II.  c  24,  which  we  have  treated  as 
the  commencement  of  the  **  Snitors'  Fund,"  the  interest  of  the  sum  thereby 
directed  to  be  invested  was  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  certain  salaries  to 
the  accountant-general  end  his  clerl^,  and  the  residue  of  such  interest  was 
to  constitute  part  of  the  common  and  general  cash  of  the  suitors.'  Similar 
provisions  were  contained  in  succeedmg  Acts,  that  is  to  say,  the  income 
arising  from  the  investments  thereby  directed  to  be  made  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  other  existing  officers 
of  the  court,  or  the  payment  of  the  salaries  to  new  or  additional  officers 
thereby  appointed,  and  the  surplus  income  was  to  be  aflded  to  the  suitors' 

gmeral  cash.  In  the  year  1768,  however,  an  Act  ^was  paued,  the  9th 
eo.  in.  c.  19,  by  which  it  was  directed  that,  as  the  interest  of  these  various 
investments  was  more  than  sufBcient  to  pay  the  salaries  charged  thereon, 
tile  surplus  interests  which  had  arisen,  ana  should  thereafter  arise  there- 
from, together  with  the  interest  of  the  securities  to  be  purchased  with  such 
surplus  interest,  should  from  time  to  time  be  placed  out  on  Government 
securities,  the  interest  or  annual  produce  of  which  should  be  carried,  part 
thereof,  to  a  distinct  and  separate  surplus  interest  account,  to  be  designated 
as  therein  mentioned,  and  tne  remainder  to  another  Uke  separate  and  mstinct 
account,  but  with  a  different  designation.  For  whht  purpose  this  separation 
of  accounts  was  made  is  not  very  obvious,  nor  is  it  material  to  inquire, 
since,  by  a  subsequent  Act,  the  two  accounts  were  directed  to  be  blended 
into  one.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  directions  of  the  Act  were  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  surplus  interest  therein  referred  to  &om  time  to  time 
duly  itave^xd  id  Government  secorities.  And  as  we  have  described  the  Act 
SEBIES  X-  S  .  [sst] 
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of  the  12  Geo.  II.  c  24,  as  the  conitnencement  of  Fund  A,  so  tlus  Act  of 
9  Geo.  III.  c.  19,  may  be  considered  aa  the  foandatioQ  of  Fimd  B,  which 
haa  been  properly  termed  the  "  Profit  or  Accumulation  Fond." 

In  the  year  1774,  an  Act  was  passed  (the  14  Geo.  III.  c  43),  from  the 
recitals  in  which  it  appears  that  the  secorities  purchased  with  such  surplus 
interest,  and'then  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  respectiTe  accounts  above 
referred  to  (forming  the  "Profit"  or  "Accumulation"  Fund),  amounted 
together  to  the  sum  of  10,2001.  Bank  31.  per  cents.,  which  securities  die 
Act  declared  to  be  "  unappropriated."  T^is  sum,  together  with  the  interest 
to  arise  from  a  sum  of  50,00021,  suitors'  cash  thereby  directed  to  be  invested 
on  account  of  Fund  A,  and  also  the  surplus  interest  thereafter  to  arise 
from  any  of  the  preceding  investments  made  on  account  of  the  same  fiind, 
the  Art  directed  to  be  applied,  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
towards  rebuilding  the  six  clerks'  office,  and  purchasing  ground  and  houses 
for  the  jurpose,  and  erecting  suitable  offices  for  the  registrar  and  accountant- 
general  of  tbe  court.  When  the  purposes  of  the  Act  had  been  accomplished, 
the  appropriation  of  funds  thereoy  directed  was  to  cease,  and  the  surplus 
interest  thenceforth  to  arise  from  the  before-mentioned  securitiea  was  to  be 
from  time  to  time  invested,  ss  before,  and  the  interest  to  be  added  to  and 
accumulated  with  Fund  B.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  were  slightly  varied 
by  two  Acts  of  the  15  Geo.  III.,  one  for  vesting  part  of  the  garden  of  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  the  accountant-general  and  his  successors,  tbr 
the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  offices  for  him  and  for  the  registrar  of  the 
court, — and  the  other  for  authorizim^  the  funds  provided  by  the  Act  of  1774 
to  be  applied  in  building  a  new  office  for  the  six  clerks  in  the  gardens  of 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  instead  of  rebuilding  the  old  office  in  Chancery  Lane. 

In  1777  another  Act  was  passed  (the  17  Geo.  III.  c.  59),  which  dealt  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  Fund  B.  From  the  recitals  in  this  Act,  it  appears 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  successive  masters  of  the  rolls 
had  exercised  the  right  of  granting  and  renewing  leases  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Rolls  estate,  under  leasing  powers  contained  in  an  Act  of  12  Car.  IL, 
the  beneficial  interests  in  the  improved  rents  thereof  had  become  abso- 
lutely vested  In  the  master  of  the  rolls  by  whom  such  leases  were  granted, 
and  on  his  decease,  accrued  to  his  fomily,  as  part  of  his  private  proper^,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  successors  in  the  office ;  by  means  wnereof,  the  income 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  office  was  rendered  uncertain  and  precarious. 
It  further  appears  therefrom,  that  Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  the  then  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  as  residuary  legatee  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clarke,  the  late  master,  were  respectively  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interests 
in  certun  of  the  said  improved  rents,  and  that,  with  a.  view  to  the  pow«r  of 
granting  leases  for  the  future  being  properly  regulated,  and  in  order  that 
uie  master  of  the  rolls  for  the  time  oeing  might  not  be  deprived  of  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  income  necessary  to  Sie  sopport  of  tbe  rank  and 
dignitv  of  his  office,  it  had  been  proposed  to  them,  and  th^had  respectively 
agreed,  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the  rehnquishment  and  surrender  of 
.  that  rights,  sums  amounting  together  to  21,029^  10«.  IQd.,  at  which  the 
same  hod  been  valued.  The  Act  further  states,  that  the  offices  for  the 
r^strar  and  accountant-general  had  been  erected  and  finished,  and  great 
progress  had  been  made  in  erecting  the  offices  for  the  six  clerks,  uia  that 
all  the  purposes  of  the  three  Acts  of  the  14  and  15  Geo.  IIL  above  referred  to 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  answered  olit  of  the  funds  thereby  provided ; 
that  the  surplus  income  arising  from  these  funds  amounted  to  2,582i.  lit. 
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per  annam,  "  which  waa  unappropriated,"  except  only  as  to  what  still 
reraiuned  to  be  raised  thereout,  in  order  to  complete  the  buildings  in 
progress ;  and  that  it  was  computed  that,  in  case  the  said  snm  of 
21,0292.  lOs.  lOd,  were  borrowed  on  a  mortgage  of  tihe  Rolls  estate,  such 
mortgage  might  be  discharged  out  oF  the  said  surplus  income  in  about  ten 
years,  besides  what  might  appear  to  be  still  wanting  fully  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  Act«  of  toe  14  and  15  Gea  III.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that, 
ont  of  the  suitors'  cash  then  lying  dead  and  unemployed  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  espenses  of  obtaiping  the  Act  should  be  defrayed,  and  the 
said  Bom  of  21,029/.  lOg.  ](id.  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sewell,  in  the  proportions  therein  mentioned,  in  fall  satisfaction  of 
their  respeetiye  interests  in  me  Rolls  estate  under  the  before-mentioned  leases, 
which  sum  was  to  be  considered  as  adyanced  on  the  security  of,  and  was  to 
be  a  chai^  by  way  of  mortgage  on,  the  said  estate,  but  was  to  be  repaid 
and  discharged,  and  the  said  mortgage  redeemed,  out  of  the  surplus  interest 
before-mentioned.  It  appears  by  an  order  of  the  25th  of  August,  1794, 
that  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  repaid  and  made  good  to  the  suitors'  fund 
ont  of  the  surplus  interest,  and  the  account  thereof  was  finally  balanced. 
By  a  recent  Act  (7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict  c  46)  the  Rolls  estate  has  become 
vested  in  the  Crown. 

Various  Acts  were  subsequently  passed,  whereby  charges  of  large  amount 
were  thrown  on  the  surplus  income  arising  from  Funds  A  and  B.  Thus, 
in  1792,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
30,0001.  out  of  such  income  in  erecting  new  offices  for  the  masters  in 
chancery  and  their  cleris,  and  for  the  secretaries  of  bankrupts  and  lunatics 
and  tJieir  clerks,  and  fire-proof  repositories  for  the  records,  &c.,  in  the  said 
oflSces,  together  with  a  public  office  for  the  suitors.  Agiun,  in  1810,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  12,000/.  was  authorized  to  be  taken  out  of  the  same  surplus 
income,  and  applied  in  building  offices  for  the  examiners,  cursitors,  clerk  of 
the  crown,  and  clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In 
addition  to  these  charges,  provision  was  from  time  to  time  made  from  the 
same  source,  for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  registrars,  and  other 
officers,  for  paying  the  numerous  additional  clerks  and  others,  required  by 
the  continually  increasing  business  of  the  court  in  all  its  branches,  for 
pensioning  officers  retiring  after  a  certun  duration '  of  aerrice,  or  inca- 
pacitated oy  any  permanent  infirmity,  and  for  compensating  the  holders  of 
abolished  offices. 

Notwithstanding,  bowerer,  these  numerous  charges,  Fund  B  continued 
rapidly  to  increase.  For  many  years,  the  income  of  Fund  A  alone  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  charges  thrown  upon  the  income  of 
both  funds,  and  the  surplus  was  annually  transferred  to  Fund  B,  and 
invested  and  accumulated  with  the  income  arising  from  the  latter  fund. 
From  the  appendix  to  the  Chancery  Commissioners*  report  of  1826,  it 
appears  that  Fund  B  then  amounted  to  537,800/.  stock.  Mr.  Parkinson, 
in  bis  evidence  before  the  committee  of  1848,  stated  that  it  had  then 
reached  the  sum  of  1,094,604/.  lOi.  lOd.  stock.  And  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Johnson  given  before  us,  it  appears  that  in  1852  it 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1,291,629/.  10s.  5d.  stot^,  which  had  been 
purchased  with  ca^  amounting  to  1,032,053/.  7t.  id.  At  that  date  (1852), 
however,  the  fbrther  accumulation  of  this  fund  wholly  ceased  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act  15  and  16  Vict  c  67,  the  53rd  section  of  which 
directed  that  the  surplus  income  of  Fonds  A  and  B,  after  meeting  the 
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annual  charges  to  which  those  funds  were  then  napectivdj  liable,  ehoiild 
thenceforward  be  annuallr  carried  over  and  added  to  the  "  soitors'  fee  fani 
accoant,"  the  nature  ana  objects  of  which  we  shall  presently  explain. 
From  the  returns  made  hy  the  Accountant-Cteneral  of  the  Conrt  of  Cbancery 
for  the  years  1658  and  1859,  it  appears  that  such  sarplas  income  for  the 
former  year  (1856)  was  55,769^  18<.,  and  for  the  latter  year  (1859) 
61,8251.  Ob.  6d. 

II.  Having  entered  thus  liilly  into  the  history  of  the  "  snitta?'  fund,"  we 
shall  nest  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  "  suitors'  fee  fond."  Sy  the 
Act  3  and  4  WilL  lY.  c  94,  conunonly  known  as  Lord  Broogham's  "Chucery 
Regulation  Act,"  extensive  alterations  were  made  in  the  proceedings  and 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Amongst  other  tbiaea,  the  fees  ^lid  bjr 
suitors  to  certain  officers  of  the  court,  and  which  had  been  theretofore 
retained  by  them  for  their  own  benefit,  were  directed  to  be  thenceforward 
accounted  For  by  such  officers,  and  paul  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the 
credit  of  an  account  to  be  there  opened  in  the  name  of  the  accoontant- 
general,  under  the  title  of  "  the  suitors'  fee  fund  account,"  and  which  fund 
we  will,  for  the  present  purpose,  call  Fond  C.  Out  of  this  fund,  varioiu 
salaries  and  compensation  allowances  were  directed  to  be  paid,  and  it  was 
provided  that,  if  at  the  end  of  any  year  there  should  be  a  sorptus  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  account,  after  payment  of  such  salaries,  &c.,  the  Ij(»d 
Chancellor  might  order  the  same,  or  such  part  thereof  as  he  should  think  fit, 
to  be  invested  in  Government  secaritiea  in  the  name  (rf  the  accountant- 
general,  to  be  placed  to  a  separate  account,  to  be  entitled,  "  account  of 
moneys  placed  out  to  provide  for  the  officers  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery," 
and  might,  in  like  manner,  order  the  accruing  dividends  on  such  securitiei 
to  be  carried  to  the  same  account,  and  to  be  reinvested  and  accumulated 
therewith.  This  second  fond  we  will,  for  the  present  pnrpoee,  call  Fond  D. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  there  being  at  any  tune  a  deficiency  in 
Fund  C  for  payment  of  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  charged  thereon, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  empowered  to  direct  the  accountant-general  fitxn 
time  to  time  to  make  good  such  deficiency,  by  resorting  to  the  interest  and 
dividends  to  arise  from  Fund  D,  or,  in  case  of  need,  by  a  a^e  of  a  portion 
of  the  capital  thereof;  and  further,  in  case  the  ci^ital  and  interest  oi 
Fund  D  should  be  at  any  time  insuffident  to  meet  any  such  deficiency,  then 
the  Lord  Chancellor  mi^t  direct  the  accountant-general  from  time  to  time 
to  resort  to  the  Income  of  the  "  suitors'  fund  "  (Funds  A  and  B),  for  the 
purpose  of  making  good  the  deficiency.  For  several  years  after  the  pasung 
of  tiiis  Act,  there  was  a  considerable  annual  surplus  on  the  *'  suitors'  fee 
fund  account"  (Fund  C),  arising  from  the  excess  of  fees  received  from  the 
suitors,  and  paid  over  to  that  account,  beyond  the  charges  thrown  upon  it, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  large  reductions  in  the  fees  trom  time  to  time 
effected  by  successive  orders  of  the  court  This  surplus  was  carried  over  to 
a  separate  account  and  invested,  as  directed  by  the  Act,  and  the  sums 
so  invested  constitute  Food  D,  which  consists  of  the  sum  of  201,028Zi  2s.  Zd. 
stbck,  and  is  the  second  of  the  three  funds  to  which  we  have  above  referred, 
as,  in  our  Judgment,  properly  available  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  courts  and 
offices.  In  1852,  another  Act  was  passed,  the  15  and  16  Yict  c.  87, 
intituled.  "  An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Suitors  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery."  B^  this  Act,  fixed  salaries  were  substituted  for  fees  tlirougb- 
out  all  the  offices  of  the  conrt;  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  empowered  to 
vary,  reduce,  or  abolish,  any  of  the  existing  fees  payable  io  relatitm  to  the 
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Mvceedings  of  the  ootirt,  to  substitute  other  fees  in  liea  thereof,  and  to 
airect  that  all  fees  flhoold  be  collected  hy  meaos  of  stampa,  of  which  the 
CommisaionerB  of  Inland  Revenue  were  to  keep  Beparate  accounts,  and  to  pay 
the  moneya  receired  and  collected  in  respect  thereof  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  credit  of  "  the  stuton'  fee  fund  account. "  The  brokerage 
theretofore  received  by  the  accountant-graieral  waa  to  be  accounted  for  and 
paid  by  him  to  the  credit  of  the  same  account  (an  additional  salary  beii^ 
allowed  to  him  in  Ueu  thereof).  Some  officea  were  altogether  aboliahed, 
and  the  emoluments  of  others  reduced;  and  provision  was  made  for  giving 
compensation  to  the  holders  of  snch  offices,  which  compensations,  together 
with  various  superannuation  and  retiring  allowances,  were  chafed  upon 
and  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  "  suitors' "  mnd,  viz., 
Funds  A  and  B.  By  the  53rd  section  of  the  Act,  the  suipkis  income 
arising  from  the  two  lastr-mentioned  funds  (A  and  B)  was  no  longer,  as 
beibre,  to  be  invested  and  accumulated,  bnt  was  to  be  carried  over  to  "  the 
snitoFs'  fqe  fiind  account "  (C),  and  to  become  part  thereof  And,  lastly,  it 
was  provided  that  die  annual  surplus  (if  any)  of  Fund  C  might  be  invested 
in  Gx)vemment  securities,  and  added  to  FundD,  and  that  any  deficiency  in 
Fund  C  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  good  out  of  the  income  or 
coital  of  Fund  D ;  but  the  power  to  supply  such  deficiency  by  a  resort,  in 
case  of  ueed>  to  the  income  of  Funds  A  and  B,  vas  not  included  in  this,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  Act  of  1833. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  addition  has,  or  could  have  been  made 
to  Fund  B,  and  no  addition  has,  in  &ct,  been  made  to  Fond  D.  The 
surplus  interest,  arising  from  the  stocks  and  securities  constituting  the  three 
Funds  A,  B,  and  D,  has  been  from  year  to  year  carried  over  to  Fund  G 
(which  ia  entirely  an  income  amount),  and  the  surplus  of  this  hOer  fimd 
has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  employed  in  the  further  reduction  of  fees 
of  court,  though  there  is  still  a  surplus  on  tiie  whole  income,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  more  particularly  show. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Johnson,  and  irom  the  annual 
returns  made  by  the  accountant-general,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  for  the 
years  ending  1st  October,  1858,  and  1859,  the  following  appears  to  be  the 
state  of  these  respective  fiinds  i — 

FniDS  A  ABD  B. 

1859.— Total  income,  including  balance  of  1858,  I35,636Z.  Is.  Bd. ;  total 
payments,  viz., salaries,  &C.  33,184^  5s.  5d. ;  compensations  30,724/.  is.  lid. 
total  63,908i.  10s.  id.:  surplus  71,727t  Us.  4d.  Of  which  waa  carried 
to  Fund  C.  51,8252.  Os.  6d.  Balance  of  cash  on  the  1st  October  1859i 
19,902t  10s.  lOd. 

FdhbC. 
1859.— Income:— Bahince  from  preceding  year,  80,010t  7s.  3<i;  fees 
from  suitors,  97,984^  4s.  Od.;  dividends  of  Fund  D.,  5,905^  4s.  Oii; 
brokerage,  4,646i  Is.  3d.— total  188,545t  16s,  fii;  brought  from  Funds 
A.  and  B.  51,825/.  Os.  6d. :  total  240,370/.  17s.  Od.  Payments :— Salaries, 
&c  113,141/: 2s.  Od.;  eompensatiom43,672t  l8.4d— totall56,8l3t  3s.4d: 
Balance  of  cash  83,557/.  13s.  Sd.  Excluding  the  balances  brought  from 
previous  years,  it  seems  that,  in  1858,  the  total  income  of  Fund  G.  from  all 
tonrces,  (including  tiie  amount  of  cash  brought  over  from  Funds  A.  and  B.) 
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was,  167,7162.  lU  9d.;  and  the  total  expenditure,  156,21611.  9i;  Sd.; 
leaving  a  snrplus  income  of  11,5002L  2a.  Od. 

In  the  year  1858-9  there  was  some  falling  off  in  the  fees  receiTed  from 
suitors,  a  diminished  transfer  from  Funds  A.  and  B.,  and  s<Hne  increase  in 
the  payments  for  salaries,  in  consequence  of  which, — the  income  was  oulj 
lfW,3602.  9t.  9(1,  while  the  expenditure  was  156,8132.  3«.  4(1,  thus  Talacmg 
the  aurplns  income  to  3,5471  6a.  6d, 

Again,  treating  all  these  funds  as,  for  practical  purposes,  one  entire  fond, 
and  exclnding,  as  before,  the  balances  of  previous  years, — the  s^regate 
income  &r  1658  was  226,4861  7»,  9d.,  and  the  aggregate  expenditure,  viz., 
Bakries,  pensions,  &c.  142,2691  16<.  5d. ;  compensations  75,5331  5».  54. 
total  217,8031  Is.  \0d. ;  leaving  a  clear  sorplua  income  of  8,6831  5s.  lid, 
while,  owing  to  the  circumstances  above  adverted  to,  in  1859, — the  entire 
income  was  223,7641  lis.  Sd,  and  the  expenditnre,  viz.,  salaries,  4c. 
146,3251  7s.  5d.;  compensations  74,3961  6s.  3(1  total  220,7211  13s.  Sd: 
the  Burplos  of  income  being  3,0421  17s.  7(1 

IIL  It  remains  for  ns  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  third  ftind  to  which  ire 
have  above  referred,  as  being  in  our  judgment  propeply  available  for  tin 
proposed  objects.  It  consists  of  a  sum  of  88,2541  6s.  Id  cash,  forming 
part  of  the  public  balances  now  standing  to  the  (n^it  of  the  pE^mastei^ 
general  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  wholly  unappropriated.  From  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Seton,  it  appears  that,  under  the  andiority  of  certain  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament,  an  account  of  all  fees  received  &om  suitors  in  the 
superior  courts  of  law  is  annually  rendered  to  the  Treasury  by  the  masters 
and  other  oificers  of  the  several  conrts,  and  the  net  amount  of  such  ten, 
after  deducting  certain  rents,  salaries,  and  other  expenses  incnrred  in  the 
respective  offices,  is  paid  over  to  the  Treasury.  A  aeparato  account  is  kept 
of  the  moneys  so  received,  and  of  other  payments  subsequently  made  there- 
out by  the  Treasory,  and  the  net  snrplus  thereof  is  shown  by  Mr.  Seton  to 
have  amounted,  on  the  average  of  the  last  six  years,  to  upwards  of  14,OO0J. 
per  annum.  The  sum  of  88,2541  5s.  Id.  above  referred  to  arFund  E.  is 
the  aggregate  amount  of  anch  surplus  from  the  year  1852  to  the  Ist  (^ 
January  1860,  and  that  sum  now  stands  to  the  credit  of  an  account  called 
"  The  Fee  Fnnd  Account,"  "  Superior  Conrts  of  Law,"  For  the  fimd  thns 
accumulated,  and  for  the  moneys  hereafter  to  be  received  from  the  aanu 
sonrce,  no  appropriation  whatever  has  hitherto  been  provided  by  Parliament 
We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  enter  thus  fully  into  the  nature  and  history  of 
these  several  funds,  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  from  time  to  time 
dealt  with,  the  conditiona  under  which  thev  are  held,  and  the  charges  and 
incumbrances  to  which  they  are  respectively  liable,  because,  without  such  i 
statement,  it  appeared  to  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  anj 
satis&ctotT  conclusion  on  the  practical  question,  whether  they  may,  or 
may  not,  be  made  to  supply  the  means  of  enectmg  the  objects  recommended 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  onr  Report.  To  that  question  we  shall  now  address 
ourselves,  and  in  ao  doing  our  first  inquiry  will  be,  whether  there  is,  in 
principle,  any  valid  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  these  fhnds  to  the 
proposed  objects  ?  that  is  to  say,  whether  such  appropriation  wquld  involve 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  property,  or  of  any  other  existine  right,  legal, 
equitable,  or  moral  ?  If  it  woula,  there  is,  of  course,  an  end  of  the  qnestioD, 
and  the  discussion  of  points  of  detail  would  he  an  idle  waste  of  time  snd 
labour.  If  it  wonld  not,  we  may  then  fitly  proceed  to  consider  in  what 
maanOT,  to  what  extent,  and  sobject  to  what  conditions  and  limitation,  thow 
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Ainda  may,  with  toot  MRiest/B  sonctioii,  and  by  the  aid  and  under  the 
anthority  of  Parliament,  be  made  available  for  carrying  into  eSect  the 
contemplated  icheme.  For  all  practical  parpoeea,  indeed,  the  ecope  of  oar 
inquiry  may  be  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  first  of  the  three  Amd> 
in  question.  Upon  Uie  applicability  of  the  "profit"  or  " accomolatioa " 
Fund  (B.)  the  controversy  substantially  tuma,  and  unless  that  fund  can 
with  justice  be  so  applied,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prosecute  the  inqniiy 
with  regard  to  the  remaining  iunds.  In  that  case,  our  reply  to  the  quMtk«t 
which  your  Majesty  has  referred  to  us,  as  to  ibe  existence  of  adequate 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end,  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  negative. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider  -  is,  whether  the 
appropriation  of  Fund  B.  in  the  mode  proposed  would  involve  the  violation 
of  any  rights  of  property  ?  A  majoriW  of  na  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  it 
does  not,  for  the  following  reasons.  It  has  been  submitted  to  ns,  that  this 
fand  (B.)  belongs  to  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery; — that  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  part  of  their,  the  Suitors'  Fund ;  that  it  has  been  produced  entirdr 
by  the  profitable  employment  of  their  money :  and  consequently,  that,  tf 
not  as  matter  of  strict  le«al  right,  ^et  upon  prin^les  of  justice,  and  by 
analogy  to  the  recognized  doctrines  of  Courts  of  Equity,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  their  property.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  suggested 
that,  as  r^ards  money  paid  into  court  in  the  course  of  litigation,  theCourt 
of  Chancery  stands  towards  the  suitors  in  the  same  relation  in  which  an 
ordinary  trustee  stands  tf>wards  his  cestui  que  trust ;  and  that,  as  a  trustee 
having  trust  money  in  his  hands,  and  employing  it  to  a  profit,  must  account 
for  such  profit  to  the  cestui  que  trust,  so  the  court  must  account  to  the 
suitors  for  the  profit  which  it  (the  court)  has  made  by  the  investment  of  the 
suitors'  cash.  We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  foundation  tor  this 
argument,  and  that  the  supposed  analogy  on  which  it  rests  wholly  fuls. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  can,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  trustee  for  the  suitors.  It  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice  between  litigants,  and  lest,  whilst  their  rights  are 
under  investigation,  the  money  which  may  be  the  subject  of  litigation  should 
be  wasted  by  the  actual  possessor,  whose  possession  may  ultimately  turn  out 
to  be  wrongful,  the  court  orders  it  to  be  impounded  aitd  placed  in  secure 
deposit,  to  abide  the  eventual  decisicm.  When  so  deposited,  the  parties- 
themselves  may  apply  to  have  it  invested,  and  if  they  do,  they  bear  the  loss 
or  take  the  profit  of  the  investment,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  they  do  not, 
the  court,  (wnich,  as  regards  the  possessipn  of  the  money,  is  in  the  position 
of  a  mere  stakeholder,)  transfers  the  stake  to  the  successful  litigant,  when 
tiie  litigation  is  terminated,  without  diminution  on  the  one  ham^  and  with^ 
out  increase  on  the  other. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  Conrt 
of  Cbsiicery  as  a  trustee,  it  appears  to  m  that  the  coarse  of  the  precediiw 
narrative  ftirniahes,  in  itself,  Ute  lAost  complete  answer  to  any  claim  whi^ 
could  be  put  forward  to  Fund  B.,  as  being  the  property  of  the  suitors.  It 
is  clear  that  previously  to  1725  ^e  suitors'  cash  deposited  with  tJie  masters 
of  coart  was  employed  by  them  for  their  own  benefit,  and  that  the  profit 
derived  &om  that  employment  constituted  a  portion  of  their  official  reraa- 
neratiou.  But  when,  in  the  year  1725,  that  state  of  things  was  put  an  end 
to,  and  the.  office  of  accountant-general  was  created,  tiie  money  of  the 
snitors,  not  required  to  meet  current  demands,  remained  in  the  Bank  of 
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England  (to  nse  the  Tangaage  of  the  statutes)  "  dead  and  QnemfJoyed.'' 
The  court  had  no  power  to  employ  it,  or,  except  at  the  instance  of  the 
suitors  themselves,  to  direct  its  investment  It  was  not  nntS  the  year  1739 
tiiat  the  legialatnre,  for  the  first  time,  interfered,  and  (by  the  Act  of  the 
12  Geo.  2.  c.  24)  gave  to  the  court  a  power  for  that  purpose  which  it  did 
not  l>efore  possess,  limited,  however,  to  the  speciCc  and  definite  sum  men- 
tioned in  the  act. '  When  that  sum  was  invested,  the  power  of  the  court 
was  exhausted,  and  the  suitors'  cash  again  accumulated  in  th4  coders  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  until  a  further  power,  simitarty  defined  and  limited,  was 
given  hy  a  succeeding  act  And  was,  l^  a  succession  of  statutes,  extend- 
ing over  the  period  from  1739  to  1862,  the  Fund  A.,  representing  the 
smtors'  invested  cash,  has  been,  as  we  have  shown,  gradually  formed.  The 
formation  of  this  fund,  therefore,  was  not  the  act  of  the  court,  exercise 
its  inherent  functions  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitors,  but  waa  the  result  of 
special  legislative  interference ;  and  although  each  separate  investment  was 
made  by  an  order  of  the  court,  yet  those  orders  were  issued  in  pursuance 
only  of  a  del^ated  aathority,  ana  for  a  specific  and  limited  purpose. 

Bnl  in  what  manner  did  the  legislature  deal  with  the  fruits  of  these 
investments?  Did  it  direct  that  the  income  ahonid  follow  the  capital,  and 
^lat  the  profit  should  belong  to  those,  by  the  employment  of  whose  money 
such  profit  had  been  produced  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  It  from  time  to  time, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  each  investment,  specially  appropriated  the  income 
arising  therefrom  to  such  objects  and  purposes  as  appeared  suitable  to  the 
particular  exigencies  of  the  moment  Thus,  at  one  time  the  expenses  of  the 
accoontant-general's  office  were  to  be  provided  for, — at  another,  the  salaries 
of  the  masters  were  to  be  increased, — at  another,  new  buildings  were  to  be 
erected  for  the  transaction  of  the  varied  business  of  the  court, — at  another, 
pensions  were  to  be  given  to  incapacitated  or  retiring  officers,  and  compen- 
sation to  be  provided  for  the  holders  of  abolished  offices;  and  in  one  remarkable 
instance,  which  has  been  specially  noticed  in  the  preceding  narrative,  the 
profits  of  the  suitors'  cash  were  employed,  to  the  extent  of  2l,000L  and 
upwards,  in  making  good  to  the  income  of  the  Rolls'  estate  the  dilapidations 
which  had  beeo  occasioned  therein,  either  by  the  laxity  of  Parliament  itself, 
in  the  creation  of  leasing  powers,  or  by  the  unscmpalons  manner  in  which 
those  powers  had  been  exercised  by  successive  masters  of  the  Rolls.  And 
when  all  these  various  purposes  had  been  answered,  how  did  the  l^slatore 
deal  with  the  surplus  profit?  Having  from  time  to  time  declared  the  same 
to  be  "unappropnated,"  it  directed  this  unappropriated  income  to  be  carried 
over  to  a  distinct  and  separate  account,  ana  to  form  a  new  fond,  the  income 
of  vhich  was,  in  its  turn,  applied  to  similar  purposes.  Thus  it  is  that 
Fund  B.  has  been  gradually  formed,  and  this  latt^  mud  is  aa  mnch  the  child 
and  creature  of  legislation,  as  Fond  A. ,  from  which  it  was  originally  derived. 
It  appears  to  us,  that  these  various  dealings  are  entirely  inconsistent  with, 
nay  utterly  destructive  of,  the  theory  that  the  profit  made  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  suitors'  cash  belongs  to  the  suitors.  They  show,  on  the  con- 
traiT,  that  Parliament  by  whose  direct  interference  alone  that  profit  was 
made;  expressly  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  directing  the  mode  in  which 
it  should  be  applied,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  should  be  from  time  to 
time  appropriated.  The  profit  was  made,  not  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
but  by  Parliament,  and  Parliament  determined,  for  itself,  the  purposes  for 
which  the  same  should  be  ^nptc^ed. 

But,  further,  as  the  fimd  io  question  is  allied  to  be  the  property  of  the 
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Buifan^,  we  must  proceed  to  inquire  to  wliat  Buitors  it  so  belongs?  The  cash 
from  timu  to  time  iovested  was  not  the  cash  of  individual  suitors,  but  sacb 
portion  only  of  the  general  floating  balance  of  suitors'  canh,  then  lying  dead 
and  anemployed  iu  the  Bank  of  England,  aa  was  not  required  to  answer 
cturent  demands.  The  income  arising  from  such  investments  wasuniformlj 
directed  to  conbtitnte  part  of  the  "common  and  general  cash  of  the  suitors, 
and  to  be  promiscuously  used  and  applied  to  answer  the  purposes  tn  which 
it  was  destined.  All  traces  of  individuality  are  therefore  lost,  and  no  suitor 
could  point  to,  and,  as  it  were,  earmark  his  own  cash,  and  affirm  that  such 
cash  had  been  the  specific  subject  of  investment  and  profit.  It  is  in  evidence 
before  as  that,  in  1826,  Fund  B.  amounted  to  537,800/.  stock.  This  stock 
had  been  the  produce  of  investments  of  the  surplus  interest  of  Fund  A. 
made  at  antecedent  periods,  from  1739  downwards. .  Upon  what  piinciple, 
then,  could  the  suitors  of  1860  claim  to  participate  in  the  profits  made  by 
the  employment  of  the  cash  of  other  suitors  prior  to  1826  ?  Between  the 
year  1739  and  the  present  time,  cash  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds  of 
millions  has  been  paid  into  and  drawn  out  of  court  by  suitors,  and  jet, 
daring  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  not  one  single  suitor  has  ever  received 
anything  beyond  the  cash  actuEuly  paid  into  court,  or  has  claimed  any  portion 
of  the  profit  to  which  we  are  reieTring.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  fact  con- 
clusively proves,  that  such  profit  was  never  considered  to  be  the  property 
of  the  suitors,  either  by  the  court  or  by  the  suitors  themselves. 

But  it  has  next  been  suggested  to  as,  that  although  individual  suitors  may 
have  no  property  in  Fund  B.,  and  no  right  to  interfere  with  its  appropria- 
tion, yet  that  the  collective  body  of  suitors  have  just  ground  for  objecting 
to  its  application  to  any  purposes,  other  than  those  by  which  they,  as  a  body, 
are  immediately  benefited ;  and  consequently  that  the  application  of  any 

Crtion  of  Fund  B.  to  the  erection  of  common  law  courts  and  offices  would 
a  violation  of  their  equitable  and  moral  rights  and  claims.  This  argu- 
ment is  rested  upon  two  grouuds:  Ist,  that  the  fund  in  question,  havmg 
been  derived  exclasivelv  from  the  moneys  of  the  saitors  of  the  Court  (n 
Chancery,  ought  not  to  be  employed  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitors  of 
that  court;  and  2ndly,  that  Parliamwt  navine  uniformlv  and  exclusively 
dedicated  the  income,  firom  the  surplus  of  which  the  funa  in  question  has 
arisen,  to  purposes  connected  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  has  thereby 
impressed  me  fund  with  a  species  of  trust,  which  would  he  violated  by  the 
application  of  anyportion  thereof,  otherwise  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suitOTB  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

We  have  given  to  this  argnment  all  the  consideration  to  which  the  learn- 
ing, character,  and  station  in  the  eminent  person  by  whom  it  has  been  pro- 
pounded justly  entitle  it ;  but  after  mature  refiection  we  find  onrseWes 
unable  to  concur  tber^.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  founded 
upon  a  distinction  between  courts  of  eauity  and  courts  of  law,  for  which 
there  is,  in  our  judgment,  no  just  or  solia  foundation.  We  cannot  hut  con- 
sider that  all  the  conrtA,  whether  of  law  or  of  equity,  including  therein  the 
Courts  of  Divorce  and  Probate,  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiialty,  and  all 
the  branches  of  each  court,  whether  judicial  or  administrative,  form 
together  one  great  system  for  administering  justice,  in  which  all  the  subjects 
of^the  realm  have  a  common  interest,  and  to  which,  therefore,  any  funds, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  if  those  funds  are  at  the  £ree  disjrasaf  of  Par- 
liament, may  be  legitimately  applied.  And  we  think  that  this  may  be  more 
confidently  offinned,  ftt  a  time  when,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
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tendency  of  legiBlation  is  to  assimilate  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  hj  an 
attribntion  to  each  of  powers  and  ftmctions  hitherto  exercised  exdosivelj 
by  one  of  thorn.  If  it  conld,  with  justice,  be  assumed  that  the  fond  in 
question  had  ariseq  exclusively  from  the  profitable  employment  of  the 
moneys  of  the  saitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  yet,  if  it  ia  not  the  property 
of  tbose  suitors,  and  c&miot  be  claimed  by  them,  we  are  unable  to  perc«ve 
on  what  reasooable  grounds  the  discretion  of  Parliament  should  be  fettered 
as  to  tlie  mode  of  its  future  application.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined  oiefore  ua,  that  the  suitor  iu  chancery  to-day 
may  be  a  suitor  at  law  to-morrow,  and  that  next  week,  or  next  moi^,  his 

Sroperty  may  become  the  subject  of  disposal  by  the  Court  of  Probate.  The 
ue  and  proper  maintenance  of  all  the  courts  is,  therefore,  an  object  in 
which  all  saitors  have  a  common  interest.  If  the  fund  in  question  abso- 
lutely belongs  to  the  suitors  of  one  particular  court,  it  cannot  be  alienated 
from  them  without  a  breach  of  the  rights  of  property.  If  it  does  not  belong 
to  them,  but  is  the  mere  child  and  creatore  of  l^slation,  surely  it  is  for 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  from  time  to  time  to  decide  in  what  manner,  snd 
for  what  purposes,  it  can  be  most  usefully  employed.  It  is  tme  that,  in 
times  past,  this  fund  has  been  exclusively  employed  for  the  benefit  of  soitan 
in  chancery,  but  this  may  have  been  because  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
rendered  snch  an  application  thereof  necessary  or  expedient.  Circum- 
stances, however,  have  now  changed;  new  and  varied  exigencies  have 
arisen ;  and  the  wants  of  the  present  day  urgently  call  for  a  different 
appropriation. 

The  broad  principle  which  we  have  thus  steted,  that  is  to  say,  the  sab- 
stantiai  identity  of  all  the  courts,  as  component  parts  of  one  general  system 
for  the  administration  of  Justice,  appears  to  us  to  have  been  emphatically 
asserted,  and  practically  enforced  and  acted  tipon  by  Parliament,  on  sereral 
of  the'  occasions  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  precedins;  narrative. 
Thus  when,  in  1725,  it  was  fotmd  that  tlie  money  of  the  snitors  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  bad  been  fraudnlently  misappropriated  by  certain 
masters  of  that  court,  in  what  manner,  and  at  whose  expense,  were  iJiose 
suitors  relieved  P  By  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  to  which  every  suitor  in  a 
court  of  law,  from  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  i«a!m  to  the  humblest  coort 
for  the  recovery  of  sm^  debts,  and  every  suitor  in  the  courts  ecclesiastical, 
was  called  upon  to  contribute.  Again,  when  in  1736,  a  further  deficiency  ■ 
was  discovered  in  the  cash  of  ue  suitors  in  chancery,  caused  by  the 
fraudulent  conduct  of  another  of  the  masters,  the  tax  on  the  suitors  at  lav 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  continued  for  a  further  term,  in  order 
to  make  good  this  deficiency.  Once  more,  when,  in  1749,  it  was  foond 
that  the'  revenue  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper  (an  office  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  Chancery)  was  insufficient  to  cover  its  expenses, 
and  that  the  salaries  and  allowances  payable  out  of  such  revoiae  were  in 
arrear,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  10,000t,  not  only  was  the  arrear  dis- 
charged out  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  tax  on  the  suitors  in  the  common 
law  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  the  tax  was  revived  and  made  perpetnal, 
in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  revenne  for  the  future  wants  of  the  Hanaper 
Office,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  income  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  which  was  conddered  to  be  "  not  adequate  to  the  trouble,  dignity, 
and  importance"  of  this  high  office;  and  this  tax  continued  to  be  levied 
until  its  abolition  in  1824  by  the  Act  5  Geo.  lY.  c  41.  Thus,  upon  three 
jeparate  occasions,  when  the  suitors  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  were  to  be 
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T«)iered  and  th^  losses  made  cood ;  wHou  an  important  office  of  the  court 
was  to  be  matotamed ;  and  when  the  income  of  one  of  its  highest  judges 
was  to  be  rendered  adequate  to  the  sapport  of  his  dignity,  Parhament 
deliberately  called  in  aid  the  suitors  of  the  courts  of  law  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  compelled  them  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  It  is  manifest  that,  except  on  the  broad  principle  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  those  suitors  had  not  the  remotest  interest  in  the  purpose 
to  which  their  moner  was  applied,  and  that  neither  individnallj  nor  col- 
lectively, did  they  derive  me  slishtest  benefit  from  its  application.  If, 
nevertheless,  it  was  consistent  with  justice,  that  Parliament  should  take 
money  directly  from  the  pockets  of  common  law  suitors,  and  apply  the 
money  so  taken  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  suitors  in  chancery,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  how  it  can  involve  the  violation  of  justice  for  Parliament  to 
apply  a  fund  which,  as  we  have  shown,  does  not,  and  never  did,  belong  to 
the  suitors  in  Chancery,  and  in  which  they  can  have,  at  the  utmost,  only  a 
coQstnictire  interest,  not  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  any  one  class,  but 
towards  the  furtherance  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  scheme,  firom  which 
all  suitors  alike,  whether  at  common  htw  or  in  chancery,  will  deiive  a  com- 
mon benefit. 

Bnt  the  theonrwhich  we  have  been  considering  involves  two  assumptions 
in  matters  of  (act: — 1st,  that  the  fund  with  which  we  propose  to  deal 
(Fund  B.)  has  arisen  exclasively  &om  a  chancery  source,  i,e.,  from  the  use 
of  the  mone^  of  the  suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  j  and,  2nd]y,  that 
those  suitors  will  derive  no  benefit  &om  the  application  of  a  portion  of  that 
fund  to  the  erection  of  courts  of  law.  To  neither  of  these  assumptions,  how- 
ever, can  we  give  our  assent  With  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fund 
itself,  we  have  seen  that  although  the  prodace  of  the  rates  and  duties 
imposed  by  the  12th  Geo.  1.  c.  33.  was,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  entered  to  a  separate  and  distinct  account  in  the  books  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  yet  such  produce  was,  in  fact,  blended  with  the  other 
moneys  paid  mto  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  suitors,  and  formed  therewith 
one  common  and  general  fund,  which  was  promiscuoualy  used  and  applied 
towards  answering  their  demands.  The  particular  demands,  to  meet  which 
the  duties  were  imposed,  were  not  finally  ascertained  until  1749,  but  in  the 
meantime,  viz.  in  July  1739,  the  first  investment  of  35,000^  was  made  on 
Fund  A.,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  the  12th  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  to 
which  we  have  before  referrea.  The  money  thus  invested  was  taken  from 
the  general  balance  of  cash  then  lying  dead  and  unemployed  in  the  Bank ; 
and  as  it  is  in  evidence  before  ns  that  while,  on  the  lat  of  October,  1738, 
the  total  balance  of  cash  in  the  Bank,  out  of  which  that  investment  was 
made,  was  only  181,8252.  6a.  Zd,,  there  had  been  received  up  to  that  time, 
in  respect  of  the  duties  in  question,  no  less  a  sum  than  37,50  U.  4<.  9d.,  it  is 
clear  that  a  portion  of  the  latter  sum,  whether  more  or  less,  found  its  way 
into  the  stock  thus  purchased.      The  exact  proportions  in  which  the  com- 

Cnent  parts  of  the  common  fund  contributed  to  tlus  investment,  it  would 
difficult,  perbape  impossible,  now  to  determine;  nor  for  the  present 
-purpose  would  the  inqmry  be  of  any  practical  value,  as  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  "profit"  Fund  B,,  with  which  we  are  proposing  tq 
deal)  derives  its  ori^n  firom  a  mixed  source,  and  has  not  arisen,  purely  and  . 
exclusively,  from  the  moneys  of  the  suitors  in  Chancery.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  remarkable  circumstance,  bearing  directly  on  the  point  under 
discussion,  which  we  must  not  omit  to.  notice.     We  ha.Te  shown  that,  in 
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1749,  the  sum  of  49,5102.  \7s.  4(1  was  carried  over  &om  the  produce  of  the 
duties  in  question,  for  the  purpose  (with  the  aid  of  the  produce  of  the 
investment  of  Lord  Macdesfield's  fine)  of  fiilly  satisfying  the  master's 
deficiencies,  which  were  then  finally  ascertained  and  settled  at  the  sum  of 
100,87X1^  But  it  has  been  proved  before  us,  that  out  of  tliis  sum,  only 
96,726^  has  been  actually  paid  over,  the  balance  of  4,1452.  never  to  this 
day  having  lieen  claimed  by  the  suitors,  to  whose  account  it  then  stood,  and 
still  remains,  in  the  booka  of  the  conrt.  Now  the  Act  by  which  the  datdei 
were  imposed,  expressly  provided  that  any  surplus  thereof,  not  required  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  master's  deGciencies,  should  be  reserved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  should  be' applied  to  such  uses  only  as  should 
thereafter  be  directed  by  Parliament.  The  unclaimed  balance  of  4,145t, 
therefore,  not  havinj^  keen  so  required,  falls  strictly  within  this  reservation, 
and,  with  its  accumulations,  remains  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament, — and  to 
this  extent,  at  the  very  least,  the  accumulated  fund  has  arisen  from  a  com- 
mon law  source,  and  not  &om  moneys  .belon^ng  or  equitably  appropriated 
to  the  suitors  in  Chancery.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  treating  this  sum 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  earliest  investment;  and  if  we  do  so,  and  add 
thereto  the  produce  of  the  investment  half-yearly  of  the  accumulated 
interest  thereon  from  1 739  to  the  present  time,  at  the  rate  of  3l  per  ceutum 
per  annum,  the  total  amount  would  fall  very  little  short  of  150,000/. 

From  the  other  proposition  which  we  have  noticed  above,  viz.,  that  the 
suitors  in  Chancery  will  derive  no  benefit  from  that  part  of  the  scheme 
which  involves  the  erection  of  courts  of  law,  we  must  equally  withhold 
our  assent.  It  has  been  proved  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony, 
that  the  suitors  of  all  the  courts  suffer  alike  from  the  defects  and  incon- 
veniences of  the  existing  system.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  the  yery 
same  body  of  persons,  who,  as  solicitors,  conduct  the  business  of  the  suitors 
in  Chancery,  represent,  as  attorneysi  die  suitors  at  law,  as  well  as  in  the 
courts  of  Divorce  and  Probate  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  What- 
ever, therefore,  clogs  their  proceedings  in  the  one  character,  indirectly 
affects  those  for  whom  they  are,  at  uie  same  time,  acting  in  the  other. 
We  have  examined  several  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  this  body,  and 
they  have  expressed  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  as  the  existing  separa- 
tion and  dispersiob  of  the  varions  courts  and  offices  are  tlie  prohfic  sources 
of  delay  and  expense,  so  their  concentration  in  a  central  uluation,  and  in 
dose  proximity  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  tranaadion 
of  business  in  all  the  courts,  and  will  thus  promote  efficiency,  economy, 
and  despatch  in  the  general  administration  of  justice.  All  dasses  of  suitors 
sufi'er  alike  from  the  present  evil ;  all  will  derive  a  common  benefit  from 
the  proposed  remedy.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Fund  p. 
may  he  legitimately  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  scheme 
witnout  interfering  with  the  rights  of  property  or  violating  any  trust  which 
Parliament  can  be  considered  as  having  created,  either  expressly  or  by  con- 
struction, in  favour  of  the  suitors  of  tne  Court  of  Chancery. 

But  another  objection  has  been  brought  under  our  notice,  which  addresses 
itself  not  to  the  lawfulness,  but  to  the  expediency  of  such  appropriatioii, 
and  this  objection  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  wili  all  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  the  learned  and  eminent  person  by  whom  it  has  been  propounded. 
It  is  objected,  then,  that  by  ^e  abstraction  of  Fund  B.,  and  its  dedication 
to  other  punHsses,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will,  to  the  extent  of  the  income 
of  about  39,O00t  per  annum,  which  is  now  derived  thereftom,  be  deprived 
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of  tiie  power  of  redQcing  tbe  fees  paid  hy  the  Buitora.  It  is  conceded  that 
thoee  suitors  have  no  le^  right  to  thefnnd  in  qaeation,  either  as  individualB 
or  as  a  collective  body,  that  it  does  not  belooe  to  tliem  in  the  sense  of 
property ;  that  it  has  not  been  impressed  by  legislatire  enactment  or  other- 
^riset  with  any  specific  tmst  in  taeir  Ikvonr ;  and  that  if  it  were  a  l^ti- 
matfl  application  of  the  fund  to  employ  it  in  bnilding  courts  at  all,  there 
■8  no  sound  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  courts  of  law  and  courts  of 
equity.  But  it  is  said  that  the  snitors  possess  a  morel  right  to  have  the 
fanA  applied  in  the  manner  and  to  the  purposes  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  them,  and  that  they  will  gain  a  great  deal  more  by  having  no 
fees  to  par  in  the  progress  of  their  suits,  than  hr  the  concentration  and 
consoliaation  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  controversy  is,  there- 
fore, narrowed  to  the  point  of  comparatiTe  benefit  to  the  suitors.  Now 
assnmitig,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  the  snitors  in  Chancery 
have  a  moral  right  to  appropriate  to  their  own  exclusive  benefit  the  income 
of  a  fund  which  has  arisen,  to  some  extent  at  least,  &om  a  tax  on  common 
law  proceedings,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  question  of  comparative 
benefit,  we  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition  which  has  been  above  stated. 
Whether  it  is  right  to  compel  suitors  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  by  means  of  fees,  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  ■  Into  that  question  we  shall  not  enter, 
as  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  inqniry  which  your  Majesty  has  com- 
mitted to  us.  We  may  well  admit  that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  relieve  suitors  firom  the  payment  of  all  fees  of  court,  and  tJiat 
this  remission  would  be  an  undoubted  advantage  to  them,  as  would  be 
every  reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of  litigHtion.  The  existing  fees,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  high ;  th^  have  been  of  late  years  very  largely 
reduced,  ana  they  form  a  veir  small  proportioD  (not  more  tfian  eight  per 
eent)  on  the  whole  cost  of  litigation.  If  the  income  of  Fund  B.  were 
wholly  applied  in  the  same  direction,  a  tiirther  reduction  might  be  effected  of 
nearly  half  that  amount.  We  cannot,  however,  consider  Uiis  as  an  equivalent 
&r  the  advantages  which  suitors  would  derive  from  the  proposed  concentra- 
tion, and  we  are  assured  by  witnesses  of  great  intelligence,  of  extensive  and 
Varied  experience,  and  whose  habits  of  interconrse  with  the  suitors  them- 
selves render  them  more  especially  competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
ou  a  questiou  of  this  nature,  that  the  benefit  to  the  suitors  &om  such  a 
remission  of  fees  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  boon  they  would 
obtain  from  the  proposed  scheme,  by  reason  of  the  greater  economy  and 
despatch  with  which  it  would  enable  their  business  to  oe  transacted.  The 
providing  of  snitable  courts  and  offices  in  wliich  that  business  may  be 
conveniently  carried  on,  has  become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  we 
are  aasnred  that  the  total  abolition  of  all  fees  of  court  would  l>e  scarcely 
felt  by  the  suitM^  in  compariscm  with  the  gain  whi(^  they  would  derive 
from  the  proposed  concentration. 

Assummg  that,  &»*  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  there  is  no  yalid  objec* 
taon  in  [sinciple  to  the  application  of  Fund  B.  towards  the  execution  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  in  what  manner,  and  sul>- 
ject  to  what  conditions,  it  may  be  made  available  for  that  purpose,  wilii  due 
regard  to  existing  charges  ana  incambrances,  whethw  on  the  capital  or  the 
income  thereof.  And  first,  as  to  the  capital.  It  will  have  been  seen  from 
the  forgoing  narrative,  tJiat  Fond  B.  has  been  derived  from  the  niridns 
wcome  (^  Fund  "  A.,"  r»-invested  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  accijmulate  at 
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componnd  interest;  and  that  Fnnd  A.  npreflents  such  portion  of  the  initon' 
cash  as  has  been  inveBted  in  securities,  under  the  anttioritf  of  the  Tariom 
Actsof  Parliament  to  which  we  have  referred.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  1859, 
the  cash  invested  amounted  to  the  sum  of  8,264,744/.  Is.  lOd.,  and  the  aecuri* 
ties  purchased  therewith  to  the  som  of  2,613,3602. 4s.  8d.,  the  average  rate  of 
purchase  being  a  trifle  under  87  per  cent.  It  is  to  these  securities  that  the 
suitors  must  look  for  the  repavment  of  their  cash,  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
latter  were  now  called  for,  ana  tbe  securities  were  realized  at  the  {H^sent 
market  price  (saj  9Z),  there  would  be  a  profit  of  more  than  150,0001. 
accruing  to  the  State  from  tlie  transactioQ.  Thus: — Produce  of  2,6t3,360i. 
stock  at  93,  2,430,424/.  16«. ;  deduct  suitors'  cash  to  be  provided  for  as 
above,  2,264,7442.  U.  lOd.;  surplus,  165,6801.  lit.  2d. 

But  if,  on  tbe  other  band,  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  were  to  close  its  doon, 
if  every  suitor  were  at  once  to  claim  his  own,  and  if  the  securides  were 
reahzed  for  tbe  purpose  of  satisfying  those  clainu.  at  any  price  below  87, 
tliere  would  be  a  deficieucy,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  price  of  stock  at 
the  time  of  sale.  This  deRciency  would  have  to  be  made  good  out  of 
Fund  B.,  the  whole  capital  of  which  stands  pledged  to  the  snitora,  by 
way  of  guarantee  or  indemnity  for  tbe  sufficiency  of  jB'und  A.  to  answer 
tbeir  demands. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however^  to  remark  that  the  case  we  bare 
supposed  is  not  merely  an  extreme,  but,  practically  speaking,  an  ii^xwsible 
one.  No  reasonable  person  will  act  on  the  supposition  that  thd  Court  (^ 
Chancery  is  about  to  close  its  doors,  and  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  iti 
ordinary  functions,  nor,  except  on  that  supposition,  is  it  possible  that  the 
whole  body  of  suitors  sbould  concur  in  a  simultaneous  demand  for  the 
repayment  of  tbe  whole  of  tbeir  cash.  Fund  A.,  which  represents  that 
cash,  has  been  tbe  silent  and  steady  growth  of  120  years,  during  which 
the  money  paid  into  court  by  tbe  suitors  has  constantly  excewed  the 
money  drawn  out  by  them,  the  fund  itself  being,  in  fact,  the  gauge  and 
measure  of  that  excess.  With  the  increase  of  populatiou  and  wealdi,  tbe, 
extension  of  commerce,  and  the  multiplication  of  those  complex  and  evra- 
varying  relations,  which  are  perpetually  springing  up  in  a  community  like 
oar  own,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  corresponSng  increase  rather  than  a 
diminution  in  the  bosinesa  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  tbe  funds  from 
time  to  time  placed  under  its  charge.  From  tbe  original  foaudatioo  of 
Fund  A.  in  1739,  to  the  present  time,  there  have  only  been  seven  occauous 
on  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  a  sale  of  stock,  and  on 
those  occasions  the  necessity  did  not  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  cash 
in  band  to  meet  tbe  current  demands  of  tbe  suitors,  but  because,  from 
ac<ud!ental  causes,  tbe  floating  balance  in  tbe  Bank  of  England  had  beoi 
reduced  below  tbe  sum  which  it  was  considered  right  the  Bank  should  bold, 
in  order  to  afford  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  trouble  in  keeping  tbe 
accounts  of  tbe  Isuitors,  The  risk,  therefore,  of  Fund  A.  being  loond 
insufGcient  to  answer  the  demands  of  tbe  suitors  is,  practically,  none. 
Agtunst  this  risk,  however,  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  though  it  be,  the 
suitors  have  now  by  law  tbe  guarantee  of  Fnnd  B.,  and  if  t^t  guarantee 
be  taken  away,  as  it  will  be  if  Fund  B.  is  ^propriated  to  tbe  purposes  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  they  are  entitled  to  claim  that  another  shall  be 
substituted  in  its  room.  We  think  that  such  guarantee  should  be  given  in 
the  shape  of  a  Parliamentary  indemnity ;  the  State  which  takes  xvni  B. 
for  an  o^ect  of  vast  public  utility,  undertaking  to  stand  in  the  place  ot 
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that  fand,  so  as  to  make  good  any  deficiency  in  Fnnd  A.,  riioald  such 
deficiency  ever  arise.  If  precedents  were  needed  to  juBtify  an  engage* 
ment  cm  the  part  of  the  State,  in  itaelf  bo  joBt  and  reasonable,  a  senea  of 
precedoits  may  be  found  so  appoBite,  not  only  to  the  particular  point  with 
which  we  are  now  dealing,  but  to  the  whole  qaeation  woich  has  been  under 
oar  consideration,  that  we  shall  proceed  to  refer  to  them  with  some  dw«e 
of  minoteness.  The  CommisBionerB  then  referred  to  an  Act  c^  the  msh 
Parliament  passed  in  1790  (the  30th  Geo.  IIL  c  41),  intitnled  "An  Act 
for  enabling  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  the  Court  of  Excheqner 
respectively  to  make  orders  on  the  Governor  and  Companv  of  the  Buik  of 
Ireland  for  payment  out  of  the  general  fund  of  moneys  belonging  to  the 
suitors  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer,  of  the  sum  therein 
mentioned  towards  building  the  Prmcipal  Courts  of  Justice  of  Dublin  and 
Law  Offices,  and  for  amending  an  Act  intituled  an  Act  for  better  securing 
tlie  nkoneys  and  effects  of  the  Boiton  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Ooort 
of  Exchequer,"  Ac.  &c. 

To  anomer  Act  of  tiie  Irish  Parliament  passed  in  1 794  (the  34th  Geo.  III. 
e.  6),  intituled  "  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  respectively  to  make  orders  on  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  payment  ont  of  the 
general  fund  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  suitors  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
And  Exchequer,  of  the  further  sum  therein  mentioned,  towards  building 
tJhe  pindpal  Courts  cf  Justice  at  Dublin,  and  Law  Offices,  and  for  declar- 
ing,   &&. 

To  another  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  in  1832  (the  2nd  and 
3rd  William  lY.  c.  32),  intitailed  "  An  Act  for  the  erection  of  a  Nisi  Prius 
Court  House  in  Dublin,"  by  whicJi  it  was  enacted  that  4,0002.  might  be 
advanced  for  the  purpose,  "  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  moneys  of  the 
suitors  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  Court  of  Exchequer." 

To  another  Act  passed  in  1834  (the  4th  and  5th  William  IT<  c.  68), 
intitnled  "  An  Act  to  authorize  an  advance  out  of  the  general  fund  of 
moneys  belonging  to  the  snitors  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  towards  the  purchasing  of  ground  and  building  thereon  offices 
necessary  to  the  Courts  of  Justice  m  Dublin." 

And  to  another  Act  passed  in  the  year  1848  (the-Uth  and  12th  Vict 
c  77),  intituled  "  An  Act  to  authorize  the  application  of  part  of  the 
Unclaimed  Money  in  the  Court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  in 
enlar^ng  the  Court  House  of  the  said  court" 

These  precedents  appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive,  not  only  on  the  question 
immediately  before  us  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  guarantee  by  the  State  to 
the  suitors,  but  on  the  larger  question  which  we  have  above  discussed. 
We  have  already  shown  that  common  law  suitors  have  been  repeatedly 
taxed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  suitors  in  Chancery  have  been  repeatedly 
Implied  by  Parliament  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  suitors  in  Chancery.    The 

CEedents  last  cited  show  that  funds  belonging  to  suitors  in  Chancery  have 
n  repeatedly  applied  by  Parliament  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  smtors  at 
law.  We  think  no  reasonable  doubt  can  remain,  as  to  the  moral  right  to 
appropriate  the  profits  of  a  mixed  fund,  not  ior  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
eitner  one  clssB  or  the  other,  but  for  the  common  benefit  of  both. 

Next,  as  regards  the  income: — We  have  shown  that  the  income  arising 
from  each  of  tlie  Funds  A.  and  B.  is  charged  with  varions  annual  parmenta 
of  large  amount,  for  salariee,  pensions,  compensation  allowances,  ana  otiier 
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misceUaneoaa  parpoaes,  the  snrpliu  inotane,  after  making  all  sach  paymento 
being  carried  over  to  "  The  Suitors'  Fee  Faad  Account "  (Fond  C)  We 
have  afso  shown  that,  for  the  last  year,  ending  November,  1859,  Uie 
agp-egate  income  of  all  the  the  Funds  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  amoantad  to 
223,764^  1I«.  3(2.,  while  the  aggr^ate  expenditure  was  220,72l2L  lit.  id., 
leaving  a  surplus  of  only  3,042r  17«.  Id.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if 
the  capital  of  the  two  Funds  B,  and  V,  be  approiH-iated,  aa  proposed,  the 
income  arisiug  tlierefrom,  amounting  to  45,000i  per  dnnum,  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  common  Fund  C,  and  instead  of  a  surplus  tjiere  will  be  a 
large  defictencr.  It  is  tme  that,  out  of  the  whole  expenditure  above 
mentioned,  no  leas  a  sum  than  74,3962!  6«.  Ad.  consists  of  annual  payments 
for  compensations  to  the  holders  of  abolished  offices ;  and  it  is  estimated 
tliat  these  payments  are  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  3,OO0J.  per 
annum,  by  the  falline  in  of  exietins  lives ;  so  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  the 
deficit  wSl  be  thereby  made  good,  and  the  income  iund  (C,)  will  right 
itself.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  salaries  and  pulsions,  which,  as  they  dn^ 
will,  in  the  natural  conrse  of  things,  be  replaced  by  others,  and  the  total 
amount  of  which  may  even  be  increased,  as  the  increasing  business  of  the 
court  may  from  ttoie  to  time  raider  necessary  an  augmentation  of  its  personal 
sta£  But  we  are  speaking  exclusively  of  terminable  annual  charges,  which 
in  Ae  conrse  of  a  few  years  will  entirely  cease.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
and  until  the  fruits  of  this  process  of  reduction  have  been  fully  realiied, 
means  most  be  provided  to  meet  the  charges  to  which  the  fund  is  nov 
subject,  and  to  prevent  the  machinery  of  justice  from  being  brought  to  s 
stand.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  temporary  deficioicy  uioald  be  msde 
good  by  the  public,  by  means  of  an  annuEU  payment  from  the  consolidated 
nmd.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  providing  suitable  courts  and  o£Bcee  for 
the  due  and  convenient  administration  of  justice  is  an  object  of  supreme 
national  importance,  and  involving  the  weightiest  national  obligiddons ;  that 
it  is,  in  fkct,  one  of  the  primary  uod  paramount  duties  of  the  State.  If  its 
fulfilment  involved  even  a  luge  and  permanent  addition  to  the  pahlic 
borthens,  we  humbly  conceive  that  the  State  could  not,  with  propriety, 
shrink  from  the  obligation.  But  we  are  happy  to  say  that  tlie  charge  which 
we  recommend  to  be  imposed  would  not  only  be  extremely  moderate  in 
amonnt,  but  may  also  be  temporary  in  duration,  as  will  ^n)ear  by  the 
following  statement  Assunung  that  the  scheme  which  we  have  recom- 
tnended  should  be  adopted  and  carried  into  eSect,  and  that  the  cost  of 
acquiriiig  the  necessarv  site  and  erecting  thereon  ^e  prOTosed  buildings 
should  entirely  absorb  (as  we  believe  it  would)  the  capital  of  Funds  B  and 
D,  there  would,  as  we  have  before  stated,  be  an  eventual  loss  to  Fund  C 
of  the  whole  income  now  derived  from  Funds  B  and  D,  amounting  to 
45,000/.  per  annum.  From  this,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  present 
surplus  income  of  Fund  C,  of  3,0002.,  and  also  the  rents,  amounting  to 
2,000i^  per  annum,  now  paid  out  of  Fund  C  for  various  ofBces  used  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  which,  on  the  completion  of  the  proposed  new 
buildings,  would  be  no  longer  required.  These  two  sums,  amounting  together 
to  5,000i^,  being  deducted,  the  uet  deficiency  to  be  made  good  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  would  thus  be  reduced  to  40,O0OZ.  per  annum.  The  real 
charae  upon  the  public,  however,  would  fall  very  &i  short  of  this  sum. 

We  have  stated  tliat  the  net  surplus  of  the  fees  paid  over  to  the  Treasurt 
by  the  several  masters  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  have  amonnteo, 
on  the  average  of  the  last  six  years,  to  upwards  of  14,000^  per  amium. 
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But  out  of  the  gross  fees  received  by  the  maatera,  rents  are  now  paid  hy 
them  to  the  amount  of  more  than  1,600^  per  annQin,  for  various  buildings 
at  present  occupied  bj  the  oificera  of  the  common  law  conrts,  which,  when 
the  now  buildings  are  completed,  will  cease  to  be  required.  The  surplos 
will  therefore  be  increased  by  the  sum  thus  saved,  and  will  then  amount  to 
16,0002.  per  amium.  Again,  the  surplus  of  the  fees  of  the  Court  of  Probate, 
now  paid  over  to  the  Exchequer,  are  proved  to  amonnt  to  7,000/.,  and 
of  those  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  to  about  1,200/.  per  annum. 
These  three  sums,  amounting  together  to  24,0001.,  must  therefore  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  account,  and  the  real  contribution  to  be  borne  by  the 
pablic  will  thus  be  reduced  from  4O,00OL  to  16,000^  per  annum. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  frbcJe  case.  We  have  dealt  above  with  the 
existing  figures,  but  we  are  assured  by  a  most  competent  authority,  that  if 
sufficient  accommodation  were  provided  for  the  Court  of  Probate,  arraogo- 
ments  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  that  court,  which  are  now  retarded 
only  by  the  want  of  adequate  space,  would  be  at  once  matured,  and  W 
means  thereof  the  aurpluB  fees  would  be  increased,  certainly  to  14,000J;, 
bnt  more  probably  to  20,0002.  per  annum.  Taking  ^e  smaller  only  of  these 
two  Bums,  the  net  annual  charge  to  the  public  would  thus  he  reduced  from 
16,000JL-to  9,0002.  per  annum. 

We  reconmiend,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  annually  paid  to  the 
scconntant-general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  out  of  the  Conaolidated  Fund, 
mch  sum,  not  exceeding  40,0002,,  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  dividends  on  bo 
much  of  the  capital  of  Funds  B  and  D,  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  with- 
drawn for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  scheme.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  money  will  be  required,  not  alt  at  once,  bat  gradually  only,  as  the 
purchases  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  proceed,  and  Uiat  until 
stock  is  actually  sold  for  those  purposes  the  dividentb  on  the  unsold  portion 
thereof  would  continue  to  be  received  by  the  accountant-general,  as  hereto- 
fore. The  annual  sum  so  to  be  paid  to  him  would  be  applied  to  the  same 
purposes  to  which  the  "  Saitois'  Fee  Fond  "  (Fund  C)  is  now  applied,  and 
would  he  accounted  for  by  him  accordingly,  as  he  accounts  for  the  income 
of  that  and  the  other  iunds  now  under  his  control 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  one  that  the  buildings  at  Westminster  now 
used  by  the  superior  courts  of  common  law,  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Conrto,  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  cannot  long  continue  to  be 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  those  courts.  Not  only  are  thev  an  nnsighdy 
excrescence,  marring  the  beauty  and  disturbing  the  uniformity  of  the 
macnificent  structure  of  which  they  form  a  part,  but  ibej  are  wholly 
inadequate  and  unsuitable  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  for  which  they 
are  now  permitted  to  be  employed.  Fvery  one  concerned  in  the  admini^ 
tration  of  justice — the  bench,  the  bar,  the  attorneys,  jurymen,  witnesses,  the 
public  attending  the  courts — all  concur  in  condemning  them  as  grossly 
unfit  for  the  important  uses  to  which  they  are  devoted.  If,  then,  they  are 
removed, — as  sooner  or  later  they  must  be, — a  new  wte  must  be  found  for 
the  conrts  of  law,  and  new  builoings  erected  thereon  at  the  public  expense. 
This  outlay  will  be  saved  by  the  execution  of  our  proposed  scheme. 

Again,  the  defective  state  of  the  Probate  Court  and  its  offices,  and,  in 
particular,  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  depository  of  wills,  has  been 
urgently  pressed  on  our  notice  by  most  competent  wifnesaes,  and  one  of  our 
own  number,  firom  his  personal  knowledge,  corroborates  their  testimony ; 
the  want  of  accommodation  operating,  in  fact,  as  a  serious  impediment  to 
SBBIES  E.  U  [sis] 
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the  dne  working  out  of  many  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Act  by 
which  the  court  was  established,  and  thus  tending  to  defeat  ita  policy.  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  a  snm  of  70,000i.  has  been  actually  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  new  buildings  at  Doctors'  Commons.  This 
outlay  will  also  be  saved  if  our  proposed  scheme  is  carried  into  immediate 
effect 

In  order  to  effect  these  large  savings  to  the  public,  to  provide  proper 
courts  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secmv 
the  great  advantages  which  we  have  above  pointed  out  as  resulting  from  die 
concentration  of  all  the  courts  and  all  the  offices  connected  therewith  in  a 
central  situation,  some  assistance  may  well  be  given  from  the  public  re- 
sources. The  annual  payment  which  we  hive  above  recommended  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  rent, — and,  taking  its  net  amount  at  16,000^  per 
annum,  a  very  moderate  rent, — paid  by  the  State  for  the  use  of  buildings 
dedicated  to  purposes  of  the  very  highest  public  utility  and  importance. 
Whether  this  rent  should  be  paid  only  tor  a  limited  time,  or  in  peroetnity, 
— that  is  to  say,  whether  the  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  should  be  a 
temporary  or  a  permanent  one, — may  fairly  admit  of  question. 

The  advantage  of  making  the  chai^  permanent  would  be,  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  wonld  thereby  be  enabled  to  reduce,  and  ultimately  to  extin- 
guish, the  fees  now  paid  by  the  Chancery  suitors.  It  is  obvious,  that  if 
me  State  takes  possession  of  the  Funds  B  and  D,  and  applies  the  entire 
capital  thei-eof  towards  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  scheme,  the  income  of 
those  innds  will  no  longer  be  available,  as  heretofore,  for  the  reduction  of 
fees.  If,  however.  Parliament  should  consider  that,  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  pnblic  may  reasonably  be  called  on  to  assist 
in  reducing  the  fees  of  the  Cnancery  suitors,  by  means  of  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  deficit  created  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Funds  B  and  D  would  then  be  supplied,  and,  on  the  falling  in  of  the  ezistitt? 
terminable  annuities,  the  available  resources  of  the  Conrt  of  Chancery  wonla 
be  exactly  what  they  are  at  present 

But  if  Parliament  should  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the  public  interests 
to  impose  any  permanent  burden,  however  moderate  in  amount,  on  tlie 
finances  of  the  State,  then  we  recommend  that  the  sum  to  be  annnally  paid 
over  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  acconntant^eneral  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  should  be  reducible  and  reduced  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
existing  terminable  annuities  fall  in,  until  the  deficiency  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  Funds  B  and  D  shall  be  thereby  made  good.  Tt  is  computed 
that  these  annuiUes  will  diminish  at  the  rate  of  above  2,000^  per  annnm, 
and,  taking  the  net  annual  contributions  from  the  public  funds  to  De  16,000i^ 
at  the  commencement,  it  will  wholly  cease  in  eight  years ;  while,  if  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  fees  received  by  the  Probate  Court  should  take 
place,  the  chitrge  on  the  public  will  be  extinguished  in  less  than  half  that  , 
period. 

n.  With  regard  to  Fund  D,  which  we  have  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
sources  proper^  available  in  aid  of  the  scheme,  little  remains  to  be  said, 
as  most  of  the  arguments  by  which  its  appropriation  may  be  justified  have 
been  anticipated  in  oar  preceding  observations.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  this  fnnd  amounts  to  a  sum  of  201,026^  2s.  Zd.  stock,  now  Btanding  to 
the  credit  of  an  account  entitled  "  Account  of  moneys  placed  out  to  provide 
for  the  officers  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ; "  that  it  has  arisen  firom  the 
surplus  of  the  fees  levied  on  the  suitors  between  the  years  1833  and  1852, 
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not  required  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  conrt ;  and  that  the  whole 
income  thereof,  like  the  surplus  income  of  Funds  A  and  B,  is  carried  over 
to,  and  l^rms  part  of,  the  income  of  Fund  C  We  are  of  opinion  that  if 
Funds  B  and  E  should  prove  inadequate  to  the  complete  execution  of  the 
proposed  scheme.  Fund  D  may  moat  properly  be  applied  in  aid  thereof. 
But  in  that  case  we  think  that  Parliament  should  guarantee  the  due  and 
ptmctnal  payment  of  the  sakries  and  compensation  fulowances  to  the  officers 
of  the  court,  for  the  security  of  which  this  fund  now  stands  charged.  The 
income  of  Fund  C  will,  of  course,  be  diminished,  pro  tanto,  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Fund  D,  but  provision  will  have  been  made  for  the 
deBciency  thereby  caused,  by  means  of  the  annual  sum  of  iOfiOOL,  which 
we  have  already  recommended  as  proper  to  be  piud  to  the  accountant- 
general,  until  the  filing  in  of  the  t^minable  annual  charges  has  restored 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  income. 

III.  As  to  Fund  E  no  observations  seem  to  be  required.  The  sum  of 
88,254Z.  5s.  Id.,  arising  from  tlie  common  law  fees  which  hare  accumulated 
between  the  years  1852  and  1859,  both  inclusive,  and  of  which  that  fund 
consists,  is  wholly  free  and  unappropriated ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  there 
cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  application  thereof,  than  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  a  scheme  from  which  the  suitors  at  common  law  will  derive  the 
most  essential  advantage.  In  the  commencement  of  this  last  division  of 
oar  report  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  funds,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  which  we  have  now  suomitted  to  your  Majesty,  would  be 
Bofficient  for  carrying  Into  effect  the  concentration  we  have  recommended. 
Upon  this  matter  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
amolute  certainty,  and  we  have  not  thought  ourselves  justified  in  incurring 
the  expense  of  minute  and  detailed  surveys  and  estimates,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  which  would 
at  present  have  been  premature.  In  the  minutes  of  evid^ice  annexed  to 
this  onr  report,  however,  will  he  foond  general  evidence  on  die  subject,  on 
which  we  Uiink  we  may  rely  with  some  confidence  for  the  opinion  we  have 
ventnred  to  express. 

From  this  evidence  it  appears  that  the  site  we  have  recommended  may 
be  acquired  for  about  675,000/^,  and  that  an  equal  sum  would  probably  be 
required  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  buildings,  making  together 
1,350,000/,  Adding  to  this  sum  150,0O0Z.  for  contingencies,  we  have  an 
a&;cemte  amount  of  l,500,000i.,  which  would  be  about  the  produce  of  the 
three  rimds  B,  D,  and  E.  But  as,  on  the  completion  of  the  proposed  new 
courts  and  offices,  large  and  valuable  blocks  of  building  (which  have  been 
acquired  and  erected  out  of  the  profits  of  the  suitors'  unemployed  cash, 
unaer  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  to  which  we  have 
above  referred),  and  the  freehold  of  which  is  now  vested  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  accountant-general  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  wonld  no 
longer  he  required  for  the  business  of  the  court,  such  buildings  and  the 
site  thereof  might  be  sold,  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  brought  ui  aid  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  if  such  aid  were  found  to  be  necessary,  or  If  not,  might 
be  carried  over  to  the  suitors'  fund. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  Knt,  Sir  W.  P.  Wood,* 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Dr.  R.  J.  Phillimore,  and  Dr.  J.  Young,  Esq. 

*  Diuentiiig  trom  n  mncb  of  the  Beport  u  relatei  to  the  appropriation  of  the  faada 
arliing  from  the  ca*h  or  lee*  paid  by  tbe  «iulora  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
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Report  of  the  Comminionert  appoinUd  to  mmtire  into  the  dvil,  tftmic^al, 
and  EccUnastical  Lawt  of  the  Itland  of  JersM. 

Tex  comnuBsion  was  issued  on  the  1st  dav  of  April,  1859,  io  Sir  Joba 
Wither  Audry,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  Richard  Jebb,  E^.,  barriatet-at^ 
law,  for  the  following  purposes : — 

1.  To  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  civil,  miinicipal,  and  ecclesiastical 
laws  and  customs  now  in  force  in  Jersey,  induding  the  laws  relating  to  the 
tenure  of  land  trusts  and  uses,  and  also  the  rights  of  the  feudal  uirds  m 
the  said  island. 

2.  To  inauire  into  and  report  on  the  constJtutJon  of  the  tribunils  by 
which  those  laws,  castoms,  and  rights  are  administered,  and  into  the  practice 
and  forms  of  procedure  used  by  them  respectively. 

3.  To  inquire  into  and  report  on  all  defects  in  and  abuses  of  tlie  said 
laws  and  customs,  in  the  constitution  of  said  tribunals,  and  in  their  practice 
and  form  of  procedure,  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  amending  the  same. 

4.  To  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  prisons  in  Jersey,  md  the  mode  of 
classifying  prisoners. 

-  5.  To  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  administratioD  of  the  several  public 
charities  of  the  said  island. 

And  &e  commissioners  reported  as  follows;— 

Sovrcei  of  the  Lawt  of  Jeney. — First,  as  to  the  sources  of  the  kvi 
of  Jersey,  ftiey  are  first  the  common  or  customary  law  based  npon  the 
comtnoD  law  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  Channel  Islands, 
forming  originally  a  part  of  the  duchy,  alone  remained  to  the  sovereinis  of 
England  on  the  loss  of  the  contioenUil  part  in  the  time  of  King  Jolm. 
From  a  very  early  period  the  islands  have  formed  two  bailiwicks — that  of 
Jersey,  and  that  of  Guernsey.  They  have  ever  since  retained  their  andent 
Norman  law,  except  so  far  as  it  has  in  the  course  of  time  been  modified  or 
corrupted  by  sabseqnent  enactments  or  usages.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
common  law  of  England  was  ever  introduced  into  Jersey,  ana  the  contrary 
was  asserted  and  allowed  on  the  occasion  of  attempts  in  the  time  of 
Edward  H.  to  bring  the  island  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  at 
WeBtminster.  The  principal  authority  as  to  the  ancient  customary  lavs 
of  Normandy  is  Lt  Grand  Couatumier  du  Payt  et  Duch4  de  Norvttadie. 
Some  texts  of  this  work  anterior  to  the  use  of  printing  are  known.  Otba 
works  are  cited  in  Jersey  as  evidencing  or  illnstrating  the  ancient  customary 
law  of  the  duchy;  amongst  which  are  the  Commentarwt  of  Terrienj  the 
Coutwne  Reformat,  a  French  compilation  of  a  much  later  period,  aboat 
1585 ;  and  the  Commentaries  thereon  of  Basnage,  a  French  lawyer  of  the 
succeeding  c-entury.  The  neit  evidence  of  the  cuntomary  law  is  derived 
from  judicial  precedents.  None  are  extant  prior  to  1503,  in  which  year  all 
the  public  records  are  said  to  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  but  the  rwalar 
series  commence  about  twenty  years  later.  There  is  no  system  of  pnbushed 
reports  such  as  exist  in  England.  From  the  constitution  of  the  tribimali 
and  the  want  of  means  of  notoriety,  judicial  precedents  are  less  conaisteiit 
and  altogether  of  less  weight  than  in  England.  Besides  judicial  precedents 
there  are  other  records,  particularly  returns  to  inquisitions  made  nnder 
competent  presidency  by  bodies  in  tiie  nature  of  juries.  In  the  next  place 
there  are  a  few  text-writers  on  the  law  of  Jersey  besides  general  histo- 
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riuu.  Of  text-writers  the  moat  noted  are  Foingdeatre,  Lientoiant-Bailiff 
A.  D.  1669-1776,  and  Le  Go^t,  Lientenant-Buliff  1676-1711.  Two  oom- 
pilatJona  respecting  the  practice  and  procedure  in  civil,  criminal,  and  mixed 
actions,  were  prepared  under  on  order  of  the  Privy  CouncU  in  1790. 

The  legislfttive  sources  of  the  law  of  JerseT  are — royal  charters; 
orders  of  the  sovereign  in  council ;  laws  passed  by  the  States,  or  bdbre 
1771  br  Uie  Royal  Court,  and  allowed  by  the  sovereign  in  council; 
local  ordinances  by  the  States,  in  force  ibr  three  years,  without  the  express 
allowance  of  the  Crown,  if  not  expressly  disallowed ;  and  Acta  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Of  roval  charters  there  is  a  list  commencing  in 
the  reign  of  John.  This  charter  is  considered  t^e  Magna  Charta  of 
the  Cbamiet  Islands.  Orders  in  t^nncil  must,  be&re  they  can  he  ex&- 
cnt«d  in  the  island,  be  re^^atered  in  the  Royal  Court  From  this  and 
from  other  drcnmstances  the  commissionen  were  of  opinion  that  the  pre- 
rogative of  her  Majesty  to  legislate  in  council  tor  Jersey  may  be  subject  to 
some  limitation ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  proposed  object  of  legislation 
trenches  opon  any  of  the  chartered  privileges  or  liberties  of  the  island,  in 
which  is  mcludw  the  exemption  of  the  islanders  from  taxation,  except 
with  their  own  consent  The  laws  passed  by  the  States,  or  before  1771  by 
the  Koyal  Coort,  and  allowed  by  the  sovereign  in  council,  consist  first  of  the 
Jersey  code  of  1771.  In  1845  a  collection  was  made  of  all  the  laws  passed 
subsequently  to  that  date.  The  whole  of  what  may  be  termed  the  laws  of 
Jersey  does  not  equal  in  bulk  the  Acts  of  a  single  short  session  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Local  ordinances  of  the  Stat«  are  in  force  ibr  three 
Tears,  withoot  the  excess  allowance  of  the  Crown,  if  not  expressly  disallowed. 
The  competency  of  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Jersey  is  unquestionable ; 
but  the  interjerence  of  the  British  legislature,  except  in  matters  of  a  fonda^ 
mental  nature,  such  as  ibr  regulating  the  succession  of  the  Crown,  or  upon 
othier  subjects  universally  applicable  to  the  whole  empire,  and  perhaps  in 
some  other  special  cases,  is  unusual,  and  would  be  viewed  by  the  islanders 
generally  with  dissatis&ctioii.  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament  do  not  apply 
there,  unless  such  an  intention  distinctly  appears.  Much  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  law.  Many  practices  and  rules  of  law 
*exist  of  which  no  traces  can  be  discovered  in  the  old  Coatume,  and  which 
cannot  be  referred,  even  in  a  slight  d^ee,  to  any  of  the  sources  above 
enumerated. 

Tenure  of  Land,  the  Eightt  of  Feudal  Lorda,  and  th«  Different  Znterestt  in 
Land. — The  baaia  of  the  law  of  real  property  in  Jersey  is  the  general 
feodal  law  as  qualified  by  local  circumstances,  hut  much  less  altered  by 
legislation  than  in  England.  The  sovereign  is  the  feudal  lord  paramount 
ot  the  entire  soil  in  Jersey,  comprising  an  area  of  about  40,000  acres  at  the 
highest  estimate,  and  divided  into  numerous  manors.  The  customa  of  the 
several  manors  are  nearly  uniform,  and  there  are  no  copyholds  in  the  island. 
The  manors  held  immediately  of  the  Crown  are  about  thirty-three  in 
number.  About  twelve  of  these  are  held  by  knight-service,  to  which 
homage  ia  annexed ;  and  the  remainder  by  fealty  and  bomBg&  The  law  of 
descent  difTers  from  that  of  England.  All  the  children  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  inheritance.  If  there  are  no  children,  the  estate  goes 
amonf^  the  next  in  blood,  but  only  to  the  seventii  dwree,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  canon  law.  If  there  are  no  kin<&ed  of  or  within  that 
degrae,  the  estate  escheats  to  the  lord.  The  descent,  however,  to  the  several 
persona  entitled  to  participate  is  not  immediate.    Upon  the  desUi  of  the 
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owner,  the  entire  estate  derolTes,  in  the  first  instance,  apon  the  eldest  son, 
who  is  styled  principal  heir,  and  he  is  entitled  to  hold  it  for  bis  own  benefit 
until  a  partajKe  is  demanded  by  some  of  the  other  children  or  their  repre- 
sentatives ;  if  no  such  demand  oe  made  for  forty  years,  his  title  to  the  wiiole 
becomes  absolute,  and  the  other  heira  and  all  claiming  through  them  are 
barred.  Sometimes  the  principal  heir  himself  finds  it  necessary  to  require 
the  paitage ;  asrfor  example,  where  he  proposes  to  dispose  of  his  own  share, 
which  be  cannot  well  do  with  any  certainty  without  a  partage,  but  it  is  more 
osoally  required  by  some  of  the  other  chifdren,  This  partition  amongst  the 
children  is  not  equal.  In  the  first  place,  the  eldest  son  has  a  certain  privi- 
lege above  all  the  other  children :  he  is  entitled  to  the  dwelling-bonse  and  its 
curtilage ;  to  a  small  portion  of  land,  of  his  own  selection,  equal  to  a  little 
more  than  two  English  acres ;  and,  besides,  to  one-tenth  in  value  of  the 
remainder  of  the  property.  He  takes,  besides  this,  a  small  portion  of  land 
pour  Us  mousquets ;  that  is,  nominally,  to  enable  him  to  furnish  his  contri- 
bution to  an  ancient  assessment  for  the  militia.  The  rest  of  the  property 
is  then  divided  amongst  all  the  children,  including  the  eldest  son,  in  the 

SroportJon  of  two-tbinis  amongst  the  sons,  and  one-tbird  amongst  the 
aaghters ;  but  with  the  qualification  that  no  daughter  shall  take  a  greater 
share  than  a  younger  son.  For  the  purpose  of  enecting  the  partage,  there 
are  in  each  parish  appointed  by  the  parochial  assembly  six  official  appraiBers, 
a  certain  number  of  whom  may,  in  the  case  of  a  partition,  be  called  upon 
to  value  the  property  of  the  deceased  in  their  pansh.  After  the  principal 
heir  has  exercised  his  prer<M5ative,  the  remainder  of  the  property  is  divided 
into  lots ;  of  these  the  sons  have  tbe  first  choice  in  the  oracr  of  their  births, 
and  then  the  daughters  in  a  similar  order. 

The  owner  of  real  propertv  may  alien  and  encumber  it  in  his  lifetime, 
and  thereby  wholly  or  partially  disappoint  his  heirs ;  but  he  cannot  give  it 
to  one  of  them  in  preterence  to  the  rest :  should  he  attempt  to  do  so,  the 
conveyance  may,  witnin  a  year  and  a  day  after  bis  death,  be  set  aside  by  the 
co-heirs  as  a  fraud  upon  tne  law  of  succession.  On  a  sale  of  proper^,  the 
entire  price  is  rarely  paid  down  in  money ;  a  part  of  the  consideration  almost 
universally  consists  in  rentes,  either  created  for  the  purpose  and  charged  upon 
tbe  property  sold,  or  else  previously  belonging  to  Uie  purchaser  (issuing 
out  of  the  property  of  some  third  person)  and  assigned  to  the  vendor.  The 
system  of  rentes  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  greatest  practical  grievance 
resulting  from  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  reaF  property  in  Jersey,  that  a 
clear  comprehension  of  it  is  important 

Exclndmg  retUes  sagnewriaUa,  which  are  not  now  in  question,  rentes  in 
ordinary  use  are  of  two  kinds,  fondiret  and  astignahlea :  rente  atswnabte, 

Siin,  is  either  conatitu^e  or  cr^^.  Rentes  consHt^es  are  those  which,  on  a 
Q  of  land,  are  reserved  as  a  charge  upon  it  by  the  vendor ;  and  they  have 
been  for  many  centuries  and  still  are  irredeemable.  Rentes  eriies  are  those 
which,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  are  charged  npon  land,  unconnected 
with  a  sale  of  the  latter.  Originally  they  were  redeemable  at  the  price 
pud  for  tbem  when  they  were  created ;  but  doubts  having  arisen  whether 
the  right  of  redemption  did  not  expire  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  a  law  was 
passed  to  the  same  efiect,  under  which  rentes  crUes  became  redeemable  at  any 
period.  This  state  of  things  continued  nntll  1832,  when  a  taw  was  passed  f(n> 
bidding  to  create  redeemable  rentes.  The  baneful  effects  of  this  false  policy 
are  extensively  felt ;  charges  upon  landed  property  have  multiplied.  Prior  to 
1S28,  any  re^e  astignabU  after  forty  years  from  its  creation,  if  it  had  never 
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beeo  assigned,  became  fimdire,  that  is,  6zed  as  a  permanent  and  not  com- 
polsivelf  KSatgnable  charge  on  the  estate  whence  It  issned. 

Conveyances. — All  conveyances  of  real  property,  whether  lands  or  rente*, 
take  place  bj  matter  of  record.  A  short  am  very  simple  deed  (or  confrot, 
as  it  13  called)  is  drawn  ap,  containing  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  con- 
aideration,  a  description  of  the  property,  and  the  nature  of  the  interest  con- 
veyed, and  a  warranty  of  the  title  by  the  conveying  party.  This  contract 
is  passed  before  the  Koyal  Court  consisting  of  the  l^ia  and  two  jurats, 
who  sign  it  and  cause  it  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  bailiwick ;  it  is 
then  registered,  being  transcribed  verbatim  and  at  length  in  the  register  of 
contracts.  It  is  so  completely  a  record  of  the  Court  that  the  parties  do  not 
even  sign  it :  they  met^y  appear,  and  having  been  sworn,  express  their 
assent  to  it.  It  expresses  on  the  fate  of  it  that  the  parties  appear  before 
the  Court  (devant  justice),  and  at  the  end  of  the  document  tney  are  con- 
demned by  the  Court  to  fulfil  its  conditionB.  If  the  contract  be  for  a  sale 
of  lands  in  consideration  of  rentes  assigned  by  the  purchaser,  it  is  termed 
simply  a  bail;  in  this  case  the  transaction  bears  the  character  of  an 
excnange,  and  there  is  a  nmtnal  guarantee  of  title,  to  the  lands  by  the 
vendor,  and  to  the  rentes  by  the  purchaser.  If  the  price  be  partly  in  rentes 
and  partly  in  money,  or  altogether  ia  money,  it  is  called  a  bail  et  vente. 
If  the  contract  be  for  a  sale  tor  money  only,  it  is  a  veate.  We  can  speak 
with  commendation  in  general  of  the  system  of  conveyancing  in  Jersey, 
which  is  short,  simple,  and  effeotive.  Bnt  there  is  one  improvement 
which  was  suggeeted  to  us  by  some  of  the  island  lawyers,  and  which  we 
could  recommend,  namely,  that  the  parties  to  the  controct  should  be 
required  to  sign  it  before  it  is  passed  by  the  Court.  It  was  stated  to  as 
that  some  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  mistakes  were  made  that 
might  have  been  prevented  by  such  a  precaution,  and  which  were  held 
to  be  irremediable,  as  there  could  be  no  averment  against  the  record.  The 
remedy  is  simple,  and  in  our  opinion  need  not  be  productive  of  expense, 
though  one  of  the  advocates  appeared  to  apprehend  that  it  might  be  attended 
with  that  disadvantage. 

~  Alienation  of  Property  by  WiU. — Secondly,  with  respect  to  alienation  by 
will,  we  may  observe  that  until  1851  tiiere  was  no  power  whatever  of 
devi^ng  real  estate  by  wilL  The  law  passed  by  the  States  on  the  24th  of 
June  in  that  year,  already  referred  to,  is  the  first  and  only  enactment  on 
the  subject;  and  the  power  which  it  confers  is  very  limited.  It  enables 
ereiy  person  who  is  capable  of  making  a  will  of  personalty,  and  who  has 
no  children  or  more  remote  descen&nts,  to  dispose  by  will  of  his  real 
estate  to  the  following  extent : — 1.  Of  his  own  purchases  {acquSta') ;  2.  Of 
his  inherited  estates  {propres'),  provided  there  are  no  descendants  of  the 
first  purchaser.  Dower,  franc  vmvage,  and  the  seignorial  rights  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  cannot  be  affected  by  a  devise.  A  will  of  realty,  like  a  will 
of  personalty,  is  ambulatory  until  the  death  of  the  devisor ;  but  it  is  void 
if  it  has  not  been  made  forty  days  before  that  event,  onless  the  death  be 
act^dental.  Special  formalities,  not  necessary  in  a  will  of  persc»ialty,  are 
required  for  a  devise  of  real  estate.  The  devisor's  signature  at  the  end  of 
the  will  must  be  made  or  acknowledged  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by 
two  witnesses  present  at  the  same  time,  of  whom  one,  if  the  will  is  made 
in  the  island,  must  be  either  a  member  of  the  States,  or  an  officer,  advocate, 
or  ^crteoin  of  the  Royal  Court ;  or,  if  the  will  be  made  out  of  the  island, 
a  notary  public.     Not  only  persons  taking  buiefits  under  the  will,  bat  the 
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relatiTes  and  connectionB  by  marriaga  of  such,  or  of  the  testatori  within  a 
certaiD  decree,  are  disqualified  from  beiiw  witnesBes.  Unless  the  will  be  a 
holosr^h,  it  miiBt,  at  the  time  of  execution,  be  read  over  in  the  preseice 
of  the  testator  and  both  the  witneasea.  A  will  of  realtj  mast  be  proved 
within  a  year  and  a  day  of  tiie  devisor's  death,  before  the  Royal  Court.  If 
the  same  will  disposes  of  both  real  and  personal  estate,  it  is  first  proved  in 
the  ecclesiaatjcal  conrt  with  respect  of  the  personalty;  and  an  anthentic 
copy  is  produced  before  the  Rioyal  Court  in  order  to  establish  it  with 
reference  to  the  realty.  It  is  then  registered  like  a  contrat,  and  takes  effect 
accordingly.  From  ancient  times  the  law  of  Jersey  has,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  permitted  the  disposal  of  personal  property  by  will.  In  the  esse 
of  intestacy,  the  eldest  son,  or  principal  heir  (the  title  of  heir  being  used 
with  reference  to  personal  as  well  as  real  property),  succeeds  in  law  to  and 
becomes  the  administrator  of  the  personal  estate  of  his  deceased  &ther  or 
other  relative,  without  any  indicia!  process  investing  him  with  that  office. 
By  taking  possession  of  tlie  estate  he  renders  himself  and  all  his  ova 
property  tiable  for  all  the  obligations  and  debts  of  the  deceased.  He  ii 
entitled,  as  against  his  co-heirs  and  others  entitled  to  distributive  shares,  to 
keep  the  estate  in  his  own  hands  for  twelve  months  from  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  and  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  any  interest  which  he  may 
derive  fi^Dm  it  in  tlie  interim.  This,  at  least,  is  considered  to  be  the  case 
where  he  invests  the  property  himself;  bnt  if  the  property  was  invested  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  deceased,  it  appears  questionable  whether  he  can  claim 
the  year's  profits :  the  point,  we  were  told,  was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Uoyal  Court,  and  still  undetermined.  It  seems  that  he  is  also  entitled 
to  a  percentage  on  the  value  of  property  collected  by  him.  The  rate  a 
nsnally  five  per  cent ;  hut  with  reference  to  the  percentage  strictly 
demandable,  as  upon  many  other  points  of  practice  in  Jersey  founded  in 
usage,  some  uncertainty  seems  to  prevtuL  We  could  not  exactly  ascertain 
whether,  but  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  infer,  that  the  Court  may  exer- 
cise a  discretion  as  to  the  amount,  according  to  circumstances.  These 
several  questions,  we  think,  ought  not  to  remain  in  doubt  or  to  be  left  to 
judicial  discretion,  but  should  be  absolutely  settled  by  law. 

The  commissioners  then  explained  the  law  of  guarantee,  of  uses  sod 
trusts,  r^stration,  and  the  law  relating  to  husband  and  wife.  The  law 
of  Jersey  recognizes  the  validity  of  obugatory  instruments  executed  by  a 
wife  under  covertnre. 

The  court  tribunals  of  Jersey  are  the  Royal  Court,  the  P^^  Debts 
Court,  the  several  manorial  courts,  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  pnn- 
dp^  tribunal  is  the  Royal  Court,  which  consists  of  a  bailiff  and  twelve 
jurats,  elected  by  the  ratepayers.  After  giving  full  details  of  the  jadimal 
proceedings,  ihe  commissioners  entered  into  proceedings  in  insolvency.  The 
principal  modes  of  proceeding,  when  insolvency  Is  apprehended,  are — 

I.  Dbobbc  OB  FoKMCLoauam,  applicable  where  real  «itata  haa  to  be  adminlatavd,  oi 
wbldi  all  debU  of  record,  t.  ■.  jndgmenta  and  contracts  paawd  in  conrt,  giTe  >  lien. 

S.  DMAaiBB.— Thiiiiin  tfaenatnreafacoQiniladonofbaiikniptcj.tlion^notrefniilaf 
tiading  la  anr  qnui  criminal  act,  being  a  mere  csveat  by  a  creditor  (retrospectiTe  fcr  ta 
dtji  in  it!  mbct)  againat  the  creation  of  aoj  more  prioiittea  to  the  prtjadice  of  nnaecDitd 
orediton. 

8.  CasaiOK. — The  giving  np  of  the  eatate  by  an  impriaoned  debtor  in  order  to  BTOid 
froitleaa  detention. 

4.  RSMISE  DB  I 

day,  by  a  debtor,  on     _ 
nltimi^y  be  aolveot. 
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It  wOI  have  been  seen  that  under  the  general  guarantee  which  the  law  of 
Jersey  attaches  to  every  conveyance,  all  the  property  which  the  vendor  has 
at  the  tune  of  the  transfer  of  the  property,  and  all  which  he  ever  afterwards 
may  have,  is  hypothecated  to  the  purchaser  as  a  secority  against  eviction 
and  for  the  fiilnlment  of  the  contract  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  Jersey,  sales  of  land  are  seldom  made  &r  a  sum  of  money  paid  down, 
but  are  in  part  consideration  of  a  sum  of  rente.  Mutual  obligations  of 
warranty  reciprocally  binding  on  the  present  and  future  estate  of  each  party 
thus  arise.  Through  whatever  number  of  hands  any  part  of  the  property  of 
either  may  afterwards  pass,  into  whatever  number  of  parcels  it  may  oe  divided^ 
every  holder  of  every  lot  takes  subject  to  the  liens  created  by  every  former 
proprietor;  and  on  an  insolvency,  when  rmta  fall  into  arrear,  or  judgment 
debts  are  put  in  suit,  every  holder  of  every  lot  is  liable  to  be  disturbed, 
and  every  vendor  in  the  whole  intermediate  succession  is  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  fulfil  engagements  to  which,  on  the  one  side,  he  himself  may  be  a 
stranger;  on  the  ot^er  side,  the  ori^nal  contracting  parties  are  total 
strangers.  In  such  an  insolvency,  then,  the  whole  of  the  parties  who  have 
ever  transacted  with  the  insolvent  become  implicated,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  complicated  English  foreclosure  suit,  the  priorities  of  their  liens  have 
to  be  ascertained,  tne  "  eijoitieB,"  to  use  the  English  expression,  to  be 
'"  worked  out,"  and  the  estate  administered  accordingly.  Now,  in  Jersey, 
it  is  a  general  principle  of  law,  reanltmg,  indeed,  Irom  the  theory  of 
guarantee,  and  applicable  (as  we  may  by  the  way  notice)  alike  to  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  and  to  those  of  living  persons,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  real  or  supposed  insolvency,  have  to  be  administered  by 
others,  that  the  claimant  last  in  order  of  time,  whose  transaction  is  con- 
aeqaently  subject  to  the  largest  amount  of  liens,  created  on  transactions 
anterior  In  date  to  his,  is  entitled  either  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
estate  of  the  deceased  or  insolvent,  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  the  death  or 
insolvency,  thereby  becoming  bound  to  discharge  in  full  all  prior  claims,  or 
to  renounce — thereby  absolutely  waiving,  even  if  the  estate  should  turn 
ont  to  he  solvent — his  own  claim.  If  he  find,  upon  consideration  of  the 
debts  and  rentes,  which  he  b  bound  to  discharge  (as  well  as  the  costs  of 
the  dioret,  not  unfreqaentlj  very  considerable),  that  it  is  not  his  interest  to 
become  tenant,  he  renounces  his  debt  or  contract  altogether,  whereupon 
the  estate  is  similarly  offered  to  the  next  in  ascending  order,  who  may  take 
it  discharged  of  the  posterior  cl^m  or  oleums  (for  the  same  option  of 
accepting  ^e  estate  or  renouncing  is  repeated  totiea  quotiet),  but  in  like 
manner  is  bound  to  discharge  aU  prior  liabilities,  and  is  entitled  to  the 
surolus,  if  any. 

In  the  case  of  insolvency  the  method  of  carrying  ont  the  principle  is 
by  means  of  a  d4cret,  Tms  may  be  obtained  either  compulsorily  agunst 
a  debtor  who  refuses  to  discharge  his  judgment  debts  and  other  lia- 
bilides,  binding  his  real  estate,  or  else,  and  more  ordinarily,  it  is  a 
consequence  of  ceaaion ;  in  either  case  the  proceedings  commence  by  an 
act  of  the  Court  anthorizmg  the  prosecutmg  creditors  "  de  faire  dicr4ter 
Ue  hMtaget"  of  the  debtor,  and  appointing  an  individual,  usually  an 
ierioain  of  the  Court,  to  conduct  the  dicret  as  attorney  {aOouriti)  of  the 
creditors. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  number,  extent,  and  priority  of  the 
•various  liens  or  incumbrances  on  the  property,  the  aUoamd  by  advertise- 
ment, thrice  repeated  in  the  weekly  newspapers  in  the  French  language, 
B£SI£S  £.  X  [aai] 
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requires  all  creditors  and  persons  wbo  liare  transacted  yntit  tbe  dier&i, 
to  send  in  to  ths  GnMer  of  the  Royal  Court  all  their  acconnts,  deeds,  and 
contracts,  "  et  g^^rafement  tontes  eridenceB  et  hypoth^oes  qui  C(mcen>ent 
lesdits  hdritaces,  afiii  que  r^giatre  en  soit  fait  pour  voir  lesquels  s<Hit  les 
premiers  et  demiers  en  dat«i  et  qn'il  se  faase  nn  tenant  anx  dits  h^tages," 
OD  pain  of  non<-inBertion  and  consequent  loss  in  the  diereL  Further  notice 
is  published  for  the  representatives  of  parties  not  found,  and  sommons 
issues  to  each  U'onsigeant  to  insert  his  claim  before  the  Greyer.  A  list 
of  all  the  transactions  of  the  dicriU  is  made  up  from  the  pablic  re^ster  by 
die  attoumi,  and  a  register  of  all  those  who  have  inserted  their  claims 
before  the  Greyer  is  made  bv  the  l^ter,  in  retrograde  order,  commendng 
with  the  last  claimant  in  point  of  time.  After  me  expiration  of  the  time 
specified  in  the  various  notices  and  summons,  all  the  craditors  and  trana^eaia 
appear  before  the  Gregier,  who  calls  upon  the  puimi  incumbranctr  to 
exercise  his  option  of  renouncing  the  benefit  of  his  CMitract,  or  of  becoming 
tenant  aprie  dieret  to  the  whole  of  the  real  property  of  the  ddcrdti.  If  he 
renounces,  hia  contract  is  considered  as  cancelled,  and  the  estate  thus 
augmented  by  the  destruction  of  one  claim  upon  it  is  offered  to  the  next 
incumbrancer  in  ascending  order.  On  his  renunciation,  the  same  process 
is  repeated  until  a  tenant  is  ultimately  found.  The  Grtgier  reports  tbe 
result  of  the  proceeding  to  the  Court,  The  tenant  is  confirmed  in  his 
tenure,  and  by  an  act  of  the  Court  is  put  in  possession  of  the  whole 
t£  the  real  property  which  the  dior4U  possessed  at  the  time  <^  his 
transaction  with  the  tenant,  or  which  he  siibseqnently  acquired,  the  whole 
of  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  hypothecated  to  him  as  a  security 
for  tbe  fulfilment  of  tbe  contract  entered  into  between  himself  and  the 
ddcriU.  Should  the  tenant  discover  that  a  contract  subsequent  in  date  to 
hia  own  transaction,  and  consequently  renounced  in  the  dScret,  is  an  advuh- 
tageous  one  to  the  estate,  he  is  empowered  to  revive  it,  "  fairt  revivre  U 
eontrat,"  that  is,  to  compel  the  contracting  party  who  had  renounced  to  bold 
to  his  bargain. 

The  dSculties  of  administration  in  insolvencr  are  always  necessarily 
great,  for  the  problem  is  not  to  do  fall  justice,  which  is  impossible  when  an 
estate  is  inadequate  to  its  just  debts,  but  to  distribute  the  loss  as  eqnitsUy 
OS  circumstances  allow. 

l^ow,  to  allow  one  creditor,  in  consideration  of  all  the  risk,  to  take  fiie 
chance  of  appropriating  a  net  surplus,  while  the  subsequent  creditors  are 
wholly  unpaid,  is  certamly  in  theory  less  just  than  an  eqoitable  distribution 
(rf  the  whole  of  the  net  assets.  It  is  to  be  considered,  however,— 
1.  That  if  the  property  is  to  be  pledged  at  all  to  any  creditor,  there  must 
always  be  some  who  will  be  paid  in  lull  before  anything  remains  for 
others,  and  neither  under  official  management  nor  any  other  system  can 
we  escape  the  danger  of  such  preferences  being  collusively  cr^tted,  even 
though  uiere  can  be  no  sufBcient  proof  of  the  &aud.  2.  That  the  creditors 
who  lose  their  debts  have  all  had  the  option,  either  conjointly  or  indivi- 
dually, of  taking  the  estate  with  its  burdens,  and  have  not  thought  it  worth 
the  risk.  3.  That  where  the  tenofU  becomes  the  absolute  owner  of  an 
encumbered  estate,  he  is  able  to  do  at  hia  own  risk  whatever  a  prudent 
man  would  do,  subject  to  do  costs  of  official  management,  and  to  none  of 
those  legal  resbr^nta  which  necessarily  attach  to  an  accountable  officer. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  deny  (in  theory,  at  least)  the  economy 
and  simplidty  of  the  existmg  system,  and  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the 
[saa] 
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tMlanoe  of  iojiiBiice  on  the  Bide  of  the  principle  prevalent  in  Jeney,  of 
leavinc  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  of  the  jesidiuuy  interest,  is 
snch  that  we  can  recommend  an  entire  change,  so  long  as  the  workioe 
of  tlie  law  of  bankraptcy  and  insolvency  on  the  pnndple  of  ofBcial 
admioistratdoo  is  as  litue  satisiactoiy  as  it  confessedly  is  at  present  in 
Eoffland. 

One  difficulty  ioherent  in  the  syston  seems  to  be  this— that  if,  aa  is  the 
&ct,  a  person  proposing  to  become  tencad  is  not  reqnired  to  give  eecority, 
a  creditor  withont  tangible  assets  may  gain  the  whole  chance  of  a  stirplas> 
withont  afTording  the  prior  creditors  that  secnri^  which  is  Uie  sole  con- 
sideradoD  tor  such  a  chance  being  allowed  him.  But  yet,  if  the  tenant 
were  leqnired  to  give  security,  a  poor  creditor  would  unjustly  be  compelled 
to  renounce  his  right.  In  practice  he  often  finds  a  responsible  person  who 
will  purchase  it  Some  complaints  (which  we  consider  onfoonded)  of  the 
hardohip  of  succesdve  priorities  were  addressed  to  us;  but  it  should  be 
borne  m  mind  that  such  supposed  grievtuice  is  mnch  lessened  by  the  ^t 
that  the  prior  rights  may  always  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  register 
be£)re  giring  the  subseqoMit  credit 

In  thus  expluniug  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  feel  oorselres  called  npon 
to  denoonce  the  system  of  teneare,  as  some  persons  in  the  Island  do,  we  do 
not  express  any  disapprobation  of  the  aubstitutioa  of  assignees,  whose  duty 
should  be  to  sell  the  estate  and  distribute  the  proceeds,  aa  now  practistn 
in  the  case,  to  be  preseatly  noticed,  of  Bemiie  de  Biena,  which  has  also  been 
adTocated.  The  question  is  for.  those  whose  experience  enables  them  to 
judge  to  what  extent  suitable  officers  could  be  obtained,  by  what  mode  of 
election  tn-  appointment,  at  what  probable  cost,  and  snl^ect  to  what  aaper- 
Tisicm  and  audit 

With  regard  to  the  principle  of  ddtir^,  to  which  objeetioa  is  often  made, 
that  objection,  in  fact,  mvolves  an  objection  to  the  power  of  hypothecation — 


&a.t  is,  to  the  power  of  giring  the  right  to  property  in  pledge  without 
parting  with  the  posseasioo.  The  necessary  result  of  this  is,  uiat  if  the 
pledge  is  valid,  me  property  which  the  debtor  has,  and  can  convey  to 


lubsequent  creditors,  is  only  the  excess  of  value  beyond  the  amount 
of  all  incnmbrauces.  Yet  this  power  of  hypothecation  in  some  form, 
and  to  some  extent,  is  generally  allowed  by  civilized  nations.  In  Jersey, 
the  &cilify  of  reference  to  the  register,  m  which  all  such  transactions 
most  appear  under  their  successive  dates,  renders  it  as  little  liable  to  abuse 
as  anywnere. 

The  real  vice  of  the  system  of  ddcrett  is  not  that  the  first  mortgagee 
must  be  satisfied  before  there  is  anything  for  a  second,  but  tliat'the  law  of 
guarantee  makes  the  valne  of  the  assets  depoident  upon  sutlh  an  endless 
concatenation  of  responsibilities  that  the  acceptance  of  a  tenancy  is'  a 
gambling  speculation.  It  certainly  is  not  unjust  that  he  who  enters  into 
a  contract  should  pledge  his  whole  means,  present  and  future,  to  its  iulfil- 
ment.  But  neither  is  it  a  breach  of  justice  that  the  other  party,  who  is 
a  iree  agent  in  dealing  with  him,  shotud  have  to  be  contented  with  some- 
thing less  than  this,  namely,  with  a  special  instead  of  a  general  guarantee. 
And  it  has  to  be  considered  whether  the  interests  of  society  may  not  require 
Buch  -a.  limitation  of  the  right  Into  this  subject  we  have  already  entered, 
when  speaking  of  guarantee,  and  have  made  such  recommendations  as 
appeared  to  ns  advisable.  There  may,  of  course,  be  defects  and  abuses  in 
the  details  of  tjiie  working  of  a  tj^crel ;  with  these,  however,  we  decline 
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to  deal,  as  the^  will  be  better  dealt  widi  by  peraons  frmiliitT  with  the  lool 
adinmistratioD. 

2.  The  subject  of  disas^e  may  be  very  shortly  disposed  o£  Where 
there  is  no  red  estate  to  become  the  subject  of  a  dicret,  nor  debts  entitled 
to  preference  suiEcient  to  sweep  away  the  whole  estate,  tiie  property  of  the 
bankrupt  ia  seized  by  the  vicomte  and  denunciators,  nearly  as  in  the  cue 
of  an  ordinary  execution,  and  the  business  is  conducted  by  that  officer  who 
has  been  employed  by  the  greatest  amount  of  creditors  who  have  ather 
broaght  actions,  or  who,  being  on  the  spot,  can  come  in  under  the  ddta^n. 
When  he  has  a  snfGcient  amount  in  his  hands,  it  is  his  duty  to  declare  and 
promptly  pay  over  to  each  creditor  a  dividend,  on  wbicli  he  is  entitled  to  a 
conmussion.  There  appears  to  be  no  special  provision  regnlatiD^  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  but  only  the  ordinary  roles  of  law,  applicable 
generally  to  persons  liable  to  account.  This  point  is  included  in  the  recom- 
mendatioos  already  made  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  summary  process  for 
calling  for  acccounts  from  the  officers  of  the  Court  We  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  practice  which,  as  we  were  informed,  irequently  prevails,  of 
entering  a  separate  arrest  of  the  goods  at  the  suit  of  each  creditor,  seems 
to  be  productive  of  much  needless  expense,  and  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
superseded  in  all  cases,  by  entering  one  arrest  only  on  behalf  of  aU  the 
creditors.  Full  notice  by  advertisement  in  the'  British  newspapers  Bhoold 
be  given  to  English  creditors. 

3,  Cession,  or  the  surrender  by  a  debtor  of  his  property  in  order  to 
obtain  his  release  from  prison,  is  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Conrt, 
and  may  take  place  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  dStastre  or  a  dicr^,  or  all 
these  proceedings  may  be  applied  to  the  same  case.  It  is  allowed  opon 
proof  (i.)  that  the  Ceaaionnaire  has  Itun  in  prison  a  certain  number  of  dsys, 
and  has  been  reduced  by  his  creditors  to  short  allowance  (cmx  petiti  ddpau) ; 
and  (ii.)  that  he  has  given  a  fortnight's  notice  on  the  doors  of  the  court- 
house and  in  the  weekly  papers,  in  the  French  language,  of  bis  intention  Co 
applv  for  his  discharge.  When  brought  np,  he  merely  swears  that  &b 
apphcation  is  made  ibr  want  of  means  to  satis^  his  creditors,  and  that  he 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Gregier  of  the  Court  all  his  title^eeds  and 
papers.  Upon  taking  this  oath  and  givine  up  the  whole  of  his  properlj, 
real  and  personal,  he  is  entirely  freed  tiom  ois  liabilities,  and  can  plead  Hs 
cession  in  bar  of  future  actions  thereon.  No  steps  are  taken  to  test  W 
interrogatory  the  credit  of  his  oath,  nor  to  aacertam  the  proportion  vma 
his  means  bear  to  his  obligations.  It  is  sfud  ^at  it  is  unknown  to  the  Uw 
of  Jersey  to  submit  a  party  to  interrogatories.  This  may  be  so;  but  when 
his  assertion  on  oath  is  received  on  his  own  behalf,  commoo  justice  reqnirei 
that  the  value  and  extent  of  such  assertion  should  similarly  be  proved  on 
behalf  of  others ;  and  where  he  is  not  a  litigant  insisting  on  his  rights,  bnt 
a  petitioner  to  be  allowed  to  withhold  from  others  their  rights,  cMmnoo 
jnstice  requires  that  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  the  ground  of  his  petilioo 
should  be  a  condition  of  granting  it. 

The  abstraction  or  concealment  of  pnmerty  to  the  value  of  102.  may  be 

Ennished,  either  in  the  Ctwionnaire  himself,  or  in  any  one  aiding  him,  vith  ■ 
>ng  term  of  imprisonment,  and  the  liability  to  pay  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  debts  due  before  the  cession ;  but  it  would  appear  that  these  p^ialCies 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  inflicted. 

The  8th  article  of  the  law  on  d4cra  of  1832,  which  provides  for  the 
deposit  on  oath  by  the  CeanonnaArt  of  all  his  tiUe-deeds*  papers,  and  erklffiCtti 
[aw] 
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is  incomplete,  and  not  soffidentlj  strmgenL  And  not  only  is  he  fre^  as 
we  have  swd,  from  all  inqairies  concerning  them,  but  there  U  no  provision 
for  a  balance-eheeti  Bhowms  his  assets  and  liabilities.  This  is  the  more 
important,  as  the  notice  (the  only  notice  given)  in  the  French  weeklv 
papers  must  appear  to  be  obviou^y  insufScieat  in  many  cases,  where,  if 
the  creditors  were  specified,  it  wonld  appear  that  other  and  sufficient  notice 
would  be  easy. 

Evidence  was  adduced  before  ns,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  practice  of 
cession  is  at  present  conducted  in  k  loose  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  A 
friendly  arrest  is  often  made,  in  which  case  the  imprisonment  is  sometimes 
merely  nominal,  the  name  of  the  debtor  being  entered  in  the  prison  books> 
and  bail  being  immediately  offered  and  accepted  for  him  without  any 
further  actual  detention.  He  is  after  the  prescribed  period  of  supposed 
imprisonment  reduced  (jm>  fcnrnd)  aux  peiita  dSpetu.  Application  to 
make  cession  is  thereupon  made,  at  a  time  when  there  is  least  likeli- 
hood of  the  presence  of  persons  interested  in  opposing  the  cession.  There 
is  so  little  mquiry  by  the  Court,  that  a  fraudulent  arrest  by  a  party, 
who  himself  professed  to  have  contrived  it,  was  spoken  of  as  a  matter 
of  cours& 

Semite  de  Biens, — Remiie  de  Bient  entre  let  Maitu  de  Jtutice  is  the  indnl- 
eence  of  a  temporary  protection  granted  usually  for  a  year  to  a  debtor  on  a 
detailed  statement  on  oath  of  all  nis  property.  It  is  applied  for  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  a  decret  by  present  forbearance.  Two  jurats  are  appointed 
by  the  Court  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  estate,  and  on  then:  report 
that  it  may  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  liabiUties,  the  remite  is  granted. 
The  jurats,  under  whose  counsel  and  advice  alone  the  debtor  can  act,  aie 
authorized  to  sell  the  estate,  if  sufficient  to  pay  the  privileged  debts,  whicli 
are  first  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  balance,  if  any,  is 
paid  to  the  other  creditors,  any  surplus  beiiig  returned  to  the  debtor.  It  is 
well  to  give  an  encouragement  to  debtors  to  give  up  their  estates  before 
they  are  entirely  dissipated.  For  this  purpose  we  b^eve  that  this  law  is 
beueficiaL  But  it  is  to  he  feared  that  the  hope  of  perfect  solvency  is 
rarely  realized,  for'  as  the  capacity  to  deal  with  any  part  of  the  estate 
depends  upon  its  sufficiency  to  pay  all  the  mortgages  and  leave  a  balance, 
nothing  can  be  done  unless  enough  for  the  purpose  can  be  disposed  of 
simultaneously.  The  mode  of  effecting  this  is  by  passing'  all  the  contracts 
in  the  same  day.  The  sale  of  a  large  and  comphcated  estate,  where  the 
disposal  of  every  lot  is  contingent  upon  the  sale  of  every  other  lot,  can, 
unless  the  surplus  is  very  large,  seldom  be  practicable.  The  system  of 
guarantee  also,  which  precludes  the  making  of  a  satia&ctory  title  to  one 
separate  part  of  an  estate,  must  greatly  enhance  this  difficulty,  and  increase 
the  depreciation  which  is  unavoidable  from  a  forced  sale.  We  have  no 
suggestion  to  offer  on  this  head. 

The  commissioners  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  municipal  instdtntions, 
on  prisons,  and  on  the  classification  of  prisoners.  On  the  ecclesiastical 
laws,  the  commisuoners  reported  as  follows : — 

At  the  bead  of  the  church  in  Jersey  is  the  dean,  who  is  always  one  of 
the  twelve  rectors  of  parishes,  and  must  be  a  Jersey  man  by  birth.  The 
collation  to  this  dignity,  as  also  to  the  twelve  pariah  churches,  belongs  to 
your  Majesty's  patronage:  The  deanery  is  endowed  with  the  great  ttthea 
of  SL  Saviour's  parish,  which  are  annexed  to  it     These  tithes,  together 
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with  certain  fees  on  marriage  licences,  the  grant  of  which  rests  wi(li|him, 
and  on  the  proving  of  wills,  and  togedier  with  the  proceeds  of  his  rectory, 
constitnte  the  income  of  the  dean.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth 
(1568),  the  Channel  Islands  continued  to  be  under  the  Bpiritual  jnrisdiclion 
of  the  Bishop  of  Coatances,  in  Normandy;  since  that  time  they  have  formed 
parcel  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

The  ecclesiastical  law  of  Jersey  rests  upon  the  canons  which  were  sanc- 
tioned by  James  the  First  in  1623.  Th^  were  framed  originally  by  the 
"  dean  and  ministers  "  of  the  island,  and  presented  to  the  Crown  for  confir- 
mation. Objections,  however,  were  entertained  to<  them  by  the  bailiff  and 
jurats,  who  sent  three  of  their  body  oTer  to  England  to  except  against  them 
before  the  Council.  Certain  amendments  were  then  made  by  a  commissioD, 
consisting  of  Archbishop  Abbott,  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  and  Launcelet 
Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  which  amendments  the  dean  and  the 
deputies  of  the  bailiff  and  jurats  assented.  These  amended  canons  were  then 
confirmed  under  the  signet,  and  have  thus  become  the  basis  of  the  eccle- 
siastical law  of  Jersey,  which  has  never  since  been  altered.  They  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  court,  of 
which  the  dean  is  judge,  being  bonnd,  however,  to  ask  (but  not  necessarily 
to  follow)  the  advice  and  opinion  of  any  other  of  the  rectors  who  may  be 
present.  From  this  court  an  appeal  lies  to  tlte  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  and, 
m  the  vacancy  of  that  see,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cant«rbnry.  Ita  jurisdic- 
tion comprises,  amongst  other  things,  the  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating 
to  divine  service,  the  registration  and  grant  of  probate  of  wills,  the  grant 
of  letters  of  administration,  and  the  pronouncing  divorces  d  mmsd  et  Aon 
in  case  of  adultery  or  cruelty.  The  grant  of  marriage  licences  rests  witli 
the  dean.  Two  advocates  are  attached  to  the  court,  as  is  also  a  greffier 
or  clerk,  who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  records.  The  mode  of  proceeding 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Royal  Court.  Very  few  cases,  however,  are 
brought  oefore  it  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Court  has  any  other  mode 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  summons  or  process  than  by  having  recouiw 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Court.  Its  own  power  is  limited  to  that 
of  pronouncing  ecclesiastical  censures,  extending  in  certain  cases  to  a 
sentence  of  excommunication,  capable  of  being  followed,  as  in  England,  by 
civil  ccmsequences.  All  wills  containing  bequest  of  personal  proper^ 
must  be  proved  in  this  Court. 

The  Commissioners  completed  their  report  with  the  following  sununaiy 
of  recommendations : — 

J.  SaionOBiAi.  BiaEis. — L  Tbftt  the  Projtt  de  Lai,  psued  bj  the  Stat«i  of  Jenev  on  Ibc 
IBth  of  October,  1659,  fbr  aatbotiziog  x  conunDtUton  or  redemptfan  of  seieiioria]  n^ti,  be 
MncUoned  by  your  Majeity  In  ConndL 

n.  Thb  Law  or  Bbu.  FBOfESTT. — i.  That  tbe  cotti  oC  a  parlagt  ainoiigit  bain  b« 
dcftayed  out  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  iL  That  the  period  allowed  to  co-hdn  for  ■■■lr'"''"c 
Aram  the  principal  heir  e.  parlay  of  the  inheritance,  be  reduced  from  forty  to  Sfteea  y««n, 
with  »n  iJi«matiTe  period,  in  case*  of  in&ncv  or  abcenoe  Awu  Jertey,  of  IItb  yewi  Cnm  Ihe 
attainment  of  minority  or  retnm  to  the  island. 

ni.  CoHTBTANCEfl  AMD  Reqibtkation. — L  That  the  parUes  to  a  contract  be  required  to 
HgD  it  before  it  is  passed  by  the  court  ii  That  a  safte  registiy  fbr  contracts,  wills,  aod  other 
pnblic  docnmenta  be  at  once  provided,  iii.  That  in  every  case  of  collateral  moceeiion,  the 
principal  or  sole  heir  be  obliged  to  appear  before  the  court  and  declare  tiiat  be  Mtiimei  the 
succession;  and  that  hia  dedaration  be  inierted  in  the  regieter  of  contracta.  iv.  That  the 
debts  of  a  deceased  person,  in  order  to  become  charges  on  bis  real  estate  in  the  hands  of  hit 
hein  or  devisee*,  or  of  pertons  deriving  iitie  &am  them,  be  re^stered  within  a  year  of  bis 
dealb;  and  that,  nnlBM  ao  registered,  they  shall  not  affect  hia  pioperty  in  the  bandf  at  par- 
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IV.  Wills  .un>  SiraoEuioira. — L  That  pcm>°'  ip^g  vlthont  luae  be  empowered  to 
diapow  I^  will  of  the  vbole  of  tbeii  real  eitate,  lalgBct  to  the  rights  of  their  iridowB  to 
dover.  iu  That  the  lighti  of  the  principal  heir  to  any,  profit,  during  the  &nt  year,  and 
b^bre  portage,  orijing  ont  of  the  penonu  eitate  to  which  he  lacceedi  in  liii  reprenotatiTe 
dbaracter,  be  accoratolj  defined  hj  law.  iii.  That  no  person  be  competent  to  make  a  will  of 
real  or  [teraonal  ertate  mitil  he  atCaine  the  age'  of  twentj-one.  It.  That  the  marriage  of  a 
teatalor  ib^  operate  ai  a  rerooation  of  hia  will  nuute  before  marriage,  v.  That  the  formali- 
tiea  for  making  wjUa  of  real  and  ot  petwaal  ertate  be  the  same,  and  that  they  be  aaaimilated 
to  UiOM  required  for  willi  in  Bogland.  t1.  That  the  proTiuon  in  the  law  of  willa  of  1851, 
rendering  void  In  general  will*  oi  real  eitale  mode  within  forty  day*  before  the  derisor'a 
death,  be  repealed. 

V.  IiLW  or  GcraKAirr^a. — L  That  all  property  which  a  gnarantor  may,  aftw  tbe  pairing 
of  a  law  fbr  tbe  purpose,  acqnEre,  »hall  be  exempt  from  IlabiltQ'  in  respect  of  hit  guarantee, 
after  it  ahall  have  been  uonTeyed  by  hun  or  by  his  repreeentatiree  to  a  parchaMi  fin'  lalnaUe 
consideration,  ii.  That,  in  ail  ftator^  contracts,  the  guarantee  to  bo  glTcn  therewi^  shall 
be  cqnstmed  to  afibot  the  pr(^)ttty  of  the  grantor,  otuy  whilst  in  his  own  hands  or  In  th« 
hand*  of  hi*  beiri,  but  not  m  toe  hands  of  his  assigns  fbr  TSlnable  conaidaradon,  azoept 
prt^rty  spedflcaUy  mentioned  and  described.  iiL  That  no  remit  to  be  hereafter  created  shall 
be  imde«mable,  except  by  an  express  stipnlation  mentioned  in  the  contract  creating  it,  but 
in  no  ca«efor  more  than  flre  years  <  and  that  any  stipulation  making  a  rente  irredeemable  tor 
a  longer  period  ihoU  be  Toid  for  the  excess;  that  snch  *tipnlation  may  be  waired  by  the 
mutual  content  of  the  pi  "  .      .-    .  - 


lal  content  of  the  partiei;  and  that,  inbject  to  snch  p^od,  the  grantor,  hi*  heirs  and 
_ns,  shall  be  entitled,  on  giring  six  months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  rentitr,  to  redeem  the 
vboie  or  any  part  of  tbe  rnlu,  not  being  less  than  a  cerbun  amount  at  any  <Hie  time,  at  tbe 
sameprice  at  which  they  were  granted. 

vL  Dkss  ixo  Tnosn. — i.  That  power  be  glren  to  conrey,  by  a  contract  xMer  vhm, 
real  wtate  up  trust  for  sncb  objects  of  a  pabUc  nature  a*  tiie  Boyal  Court  may  ^iprore.  II. 
That  the  Court  be  expressly  empowered  to  enforce  the  trust*  dedared  in  mch  a  conreyaDoeb 
iii  That  the  poperty  so  conTeyed  be  exempt  flwn  the  priTate  debt*  and  engagement*  of  tha 
tni*tee*,and&omtheclaimsoftWcwidowBlnie*pectof  dower.  Ir.  Hut  tbe  ku^  of  the  manor 
In  which  snch  property  Is  dtnated,  or  hi*  tuttar,  with  the  ^probation  of  tbe  Court,  be 
empowered  to  sell  his  seignorial  rights;  and  that,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  ynoh,  a 
proTision  similar  to  that  now  in  force  for  assessing,  with  a  riew  to  tba  eztingn^ing  of, 
seignarial  rights  orer  lands  taken  in  mortmain,  be  made  for  Eisaessing  snidi  rights;  and  that 
the  lord  be  compelled  to  accept  such  assessment,  t.  That  your  Majesty's  procnrenr-gen£ral 
Aonld  be  a  party  to  tbe  proMedinga,  and  should  be  allowed  to  urge  otnectlons  to  the  ^ropoied 
trnst,  or  to  the  form  or  the  proposed  contract,  befbre  the  Court  signifies  its  approliation.  tL 
That  in  case  of  the  total  or  partial  failnre  of  the  objects,  or  the  occurrence  of  circamstaoce* 
which  would  authorize  a  modification  of  the  origioal  trust,  the  Court  should  have  power,  on 
Qii  applicatirai  of  proper  parties,  with  due  notice  to  the  trustees  and  the  public,  and  lAer 
hearing  tiie  Crown  officer,  to  antborize  the  applicatioD  of  the  trust  properMr  and  ftuid*  to 
kindred  ctgeet&  due  regard  beiog  bad  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  Tii.  That  a  measm« 
of  this  kind  ^nld  also  be  applied  to  ji^t-stock  companies,  consisting  of  not  less  than  a 
certain  nnmbet  of  shareholder^  astodated  for  usdU  purposes  of  profits  vili.  That  la  lien  of 
mpniitting  ttustees  with  prorUon*  fbr  *applying  vacancies  in  their  numlier,  the  Court  be 
empowered  to-  oaaSet  on  companies  formed  in  conformity  with  the  last  preceding  reoom- 
mendation,  a  oorporate  capacity,  with  a  limited  power  to  take  and  tiold  r^  estate  under  a 
corporate  name,  and  to  tM  represented  In  a  public  officer  bekmgiag  to  their  own  bodyt  bnt 
In  all  other  respects  to  be  r^^ilated  by  ue  general  conditions  above  suggested,  ix.  Thai  tba 
DMaanre  suggested  in  the  last  eight  recommendations  should  embrace  donations  or  purchaae* 
of  real  property  by  acts  iMtr  vivOM  only,  and  not  by  wlU. 

TIL  Tn*  Ltw  bklatiho  to  Hdbbasd  .uid  Wife. — That  tbe  law  permitting  separation 
quoMl  oKz  bieiu  be  modified  in  the  following  particulars,  viz.: — L  It  sboiild  he  inoperative  a*  a 
protection,  not  only  against  exiitiag  creditors,  but  also  against  all  those  to  whom  there  I*  an 
accming  liability  under  any  existing  obligation,  unless  by  express  consent,  or  by  order  of  the 
Court,  sgainst  which  Uie  party  Ilat^  to  be  effijcted  lias  liad  the  opportunity  ^f  being  beard, 
and  of  examinlog  Uie  oiner  parties.  IL  It  ought  not  to  cover  [troperty  over  wlilcb  the 
linsbaod  has  any  control  in  ateadenot  carried  on  by  the  wiftaexclniively<a  him.  ill  Before 
it  i*  allowed  by  the  Court,  adequate  time  and  publicity  should  be  aflbrded  to  mable  any 
peraong  who  may  be  affected  to  show  cause  against  it. 

VI  IT.  Taa  I.*w  BEi.i,iiNa  ro  Fbbsons  dhdhh  Disi^iLiTr. — i.  That  whera,  by  reason 
i£  the  doodcile  of  the  deceased  in  any  part  of  your  M^esty's  dominions,  in  which  ^  power 
to  appoint  a  testamentary  guardian  exists,  the  distribution  of  the  peracmal  estate  is  difierent 
from  that  fixed  by  tbe  law  of  Jeraey,  the  appoiatment  of  such  a  guardian  sbonld.be  allowed 
to  lake  eifecU  IL  That  every  guardian  should  be  botmd,  on  his  appointment,  to  prepare  and 
file  in  tbe  B^ti  Court  a  schedule  oi  inTenlory  of  all  the  property  of  Ute  minor,    iii.  That 
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pnTMoa  to  nude  toi  ta  offldol  aadlt  of  the  giuT^aii'i  Mconnt*  half-jeart^  daring  the 
niDcnrilT,  and  for  the  poisinit  of  bia  final  acconnt  vithin  lii  tnimthi  after  the  nu^ority.  ir. 
ThKt  the  giiaidiaii'i  accounts,  thoagh  clowd,  ihould  be  liable  to  be  reopened  at  any  tiim 
vithhi  five  yean,  either  bj  the  ward  himself,  b;  Ub  hein,  of  by  thoie  entitled  oa  hi* 
{n>olTenc7.  t.  Tb&t  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the  reipooaibiUty  of  the  lultUe  be  defined.  tL 
Tbat  in  iniiQiiitioni  of  lunacj  before  the  Royal  Coorc,  there  be  no  reitriction  ai  to  the  anmber 
and  qnaMcatioaB  of  the  witneuei;  tbat  the  actual  preience  ot  the  lunatic  (in  all  caaea 
requiring  it)  be  imperatiTe  1  that  medical  eridencq  be  alws;<  reqaired  in  the  flnt  initanoe; 
tlut  the  alleged  luoatJc  be  allowed  to  contradict  the  caae  againat  him  by  evidence)  and  that 
he  be  allowed  to  trarerae  the  inqnlatlion.  Tii.  That  penons  anppoaed,  hy  reason  of  luaaey, 
to  be  dangerona  to  themBelrea  and  otben,  be  aobmitted  by  the  police  to  medical  eiaminatioD ; 
that  anthoritj  be  giren  to  magiatratei,  afW  aenng  ancb  lunatici  and  on  the  written  report  at 
the  medical  examinert  that  reilraint  ii  neceuary,  Co  direct  them  to  be  placed  in  proper 
cnatody;  and  that  restraint  by  prirate  aatboritj,  beyond  what  ii  necesaarf  before  tudi 
proceeilingt  as  are  hero  recommended  can  be  t^en,  be  dEaallowed,  viii.  That  tbe  recom- 
mefidationa  aabmitted  with  regard  to  tulellt  be  extended  to  cnracelle,  ao  far  as  they  are 
practicable,  ix.  That  a  lummary  method  be  prorided  of  compelling  a  procurair  to  resign 
hlB  tmst,  produce  and  pasi  his  accounts. 

IX.  Thb  CoxeTiTimon  OF  TBB  CocsT. — L  That  in  order  (oseenre  regnlarity  of  dttiDga, 
promote  eoniislencj  of  decision,  and  diatinsnirii  betwsMi  the  political  and  judicial  character, 
tbe  Royal  Court  be  no  longer  dependent  on  the  precarious  and  doctnating  attendance  of  jurat^ 
but  should  hereafter  conaist  of  three  paid  judges,  of  whom  the  bailiff  shall  be,  er  officio,  the 
president.  iL  That  loch  court  iliall  have  large  powers  to  ftame  rules  for  the  legulation  of 
its  sitting  and  procedure.  Such  rules,  however,  to  be  aanctloned  by  your  H^esty  in  ConnciL 
liL  That  the  sittings  of  Uie  Royal  Court  during  the  year  be  so  arranged  aa  that  there  may  be 
Kgnlar  vacations  of  a  definite  length;  one  of  the  three  judges,  howerer,  betogin  atfendanoe 
daring  siicb  Tacations  to  discharge  the  duties  ot  &e  amall  debts  and  p<dloe  oourta,  and  to 
deal  widi  such  other  business  as  it  may  he  neceMaiy  to  dlspoae  of  wHhont  iitaf.  it.  HiM 
solidton  and  oiBcm  of  tbe  Court  be  amenable  to  its  swnmai;  jiudsdictioa  (or  their  condnet 
and  accoontabllit^.  t.  That  ever;  bill  for  proAsaioiMl  bnslneu  to  lalgoct  to  tazatioa,  u  m. 
necessary  preliminary  to  its  recovery,    ti.  That  the  imprOTed  Conrt  reriew  the  scale  of 

C~  ssionaj  f^,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  make  it  adequate  to  the  fkir  claims  of  the 
profbsdon,  after  needless  proceedings  hare  been  largely  abolished,  yii.  That  it  be 
empowered  to  poalsfa  for  contempt  without  the  conclustons  of  tbe  Crown  officer,  whoee 
presence  should  no  longer  be  necessary  to  conslltute  a  court. 

X.  FaooBDDas. — A.  Arral  on  Mttnt  iVoceis  and  Habtat  Corpiu. — L  That  arrest  on 
mesne  process  be  nnlawAil,  except  on  proof  of  cause  of  action  for  a  demand  which  will  be 
endangered  by  defendant's  intended  departure  from  the  island.  iL  That  such  proof  be  given 
either  before  or  (in  case  of  neceaaity  only)  immediately  after  tbe  arrest,  ill  That  rules  fter 
enforcing  this  to  not  snliiject  to  modiflcatuin  by  judicial  discretion,  ir.  That  exensee  for  not 
bringing  Dp  the  prisoner  at  tto  next  sitting  of  the  Court  to  disallowed,  t.  l^t  the  pto- 
iviety  of  the  detenOon  to  inqnited  into  without  pnjndira  to  plaintUTs  right  of  action,  ti. 
That  discharge  on  sacnrin  tofkdlitated.  Til.  lliat  ttoiuleforOelMaeofa  writof  AoAeos 
corpiu  should  not  to  ahaoltile  iu  tto  first  instance,  nnleasthe  Court  or  jndge  shonld  spedall^ 
•o  order.  Tiii.  Ttot  tbe  certificate  of  tto  chief  magistrate  as  to  the  law  and  practice  of 
Jersey  to  admissible  on  showing  canse  or  otherwise. 

B.  TriaL—Tht  Lav  of  Evidenct,  ^.— L  That  parties  to  allowed  (1^  consent)  to  iCMrt 
to  trial  by  jury.  ii.  That  the  Coort  have  full  power  to  allow  in  anyjiart  of  the  particnlar 
case  tto  use  of  tuch  language  as  it  may  deem  condudTe  to  justice.  Itiat  parties  may  claim 
of  right  the  interpreCaUon  of  legal  mstmments  and  of  eTidence.  lii  That  no  olOecdon  to 
the  OTidenca  of  a  witness  because  he  has  not  been  summoned  to  allowed:  iv.  Nor  becanse  be 
was  not  present  at  an  assembly  of  the  witnesses  to  to  sworn:  t.  Nor  on  account  of  kindted 
or  affinity  to  one  of  tbe  parties;  If  any  exception  to  allowed  to  thia,  It  should  not  go  beyond 
the  relation  of  hustond  end  wife;  tI  Nor  that  he  is  Interested  in  the  suit  or  the  question. 
Til.  That  in  the  taxation  of  costs,  encouragement  stould  be  giren  to  inquiry  by  the  sulidtor 
prerionaly  to  trial,  as  to  the  maletiallty  ^  a  witness's  evidence.  vilL  Tbat  the  principle  of 
the  English  Act  17  and  It)  Vict.  c.  ISS,  as  regards  eiemptioDS  th>ni  the  necesai^  of  taking 
oatbs,  to  embodied  In  a  legislative  measure  in  tto  island,  ix.  That  a  measure  to  adopted 
enabling  tto  Jersey  courts  (o  take  advantage  of  tto  fedlitles  for  taking  eridence  allbrded  by 
the  English  Act  SS  Vict,  c  90.  x.  That  Interlocutory  applications  to  disposed  cdTsunimarily, 
on  effldaTit,  unless  the  Court  find  it  necessary  to  send  them  to  prooC  jd.  That  no  evidoice 
otherwise  admistibte  to  exclnded  because  it  was  not  before  the  Court  below,  xii  Tbat  no 
appeal  to  necessary  where  the  Court  shall  think  fit  to  reserve  a  point,  In  any  cauae.of  what- 
ever amount,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Appellate  Tribunal.  xiiL  Iliat  if  any  appeal  to  a 
fkiller  court  ;to  allowed,  it  to  not  barred  in  any  instance  hy  tto  loss  of  eridence ;  bnt  ttot  tto 
parties  to  at  liberty  to  sustain  their  respective  cases  hy  the  best  evidence  they  can  adduce 
whether  formerly  adduced  or  not.  xlv.  Ttot  a  copy  of  evidence  taken  in  the  Court  tolow  by 
a  sworn  shorthand  writer  to  admitted,  toth  on  any  intermediate  ar--'  -  ■  '  > 
Judicial  Committee  of  CounciL    xv.  Ttot  a  motion  for  an  appeal  fi 
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nitM  cl  ConndL    xtL  Tlut  Interiocntorr  KppUostioD*  to  the  Ju^dal  Conunlttce  of  ConncU 
1^  DMmet  (petitioa  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal)  be  facilitated. 

XL  BxMDTioi.— L  That  in  order  to  preTent  the  Tecarreaoe  of  the  •caodal*  and  atnuM 
iridch  liaT«  BiiHm  fawn  the  conflict  of  ezaciitiTe  offlcen,  all  oompuiMiiy  eiecatlTe  prooeu, 
vhrtber  ivdiminacr  to  or  connqnent  npon  orden  of  Coort,  be  in  fhtare  performed  hj  the 
fkoint*  vt  bii  deputisB,  ii.  That  the  DtMoicUtitiiT  be  merely  a  lummtiniug  offlcer,  except 
la  ft  c«M  irhcre  Iha  Ticomte  1*  penooallj  interested,  iii.  That  neither  the  Ticomte  dot  lilt 
d^ade*  be  allowed  to  eog*ge  in  priTate  practice. 

Xn.  ImoLTBTCT.— L  That  ooe  arrett  onlj  on  behalf  of  all  credilon  be  made  on  the 
pinpMty  dedared  n  dtmutr*.  iL  Ai  to  oeMlon: — (I)  That  proof  ihonld  be  required  that 
the  ccMwwMuv  hu  lain  in  prlMn  daring  the  pratciibed  time,  befbre  the  Court  granti  lii* 
dlidiarge.  (S)  That  proriiion  be  made  for  more  complete  notice  to  the  creditori,  including 
lluae  who  maj  be  rendent  eliewliere  than  in  Jerae;.  (S)  Ttiat  the  cfnumuuri  he  required 
to  fOmiih,  on  oath,  a  full  and  complete  ichednle  or  balaoce-Bheet,  showing  in  detail  and  with 
AiIl  pardculan  all  tiU  aMeti  and  liabiliUea;  and  that  no  debt  be  barred  which  U  not  inserted 
in  andt  srhedale,  or  omitted  br  ooUntioD.  (4)  That  he  be  subjected  to  examinuion  by  the 
Court.    (9)  That  nilei  be  eatabllabed  for  ooodnoUng  the  proceedinga  with  doe  pablidty. 

Xm  Bsuu  ow  IBM  Vooa.  um  Bainift.— L  That  an  eSbctiT*  pariodlcal  andit,  by 
Sonne  perMa  nueoimeoted  irith  the  parish,  Iw  established  Sat  all  paroohial  aceounts;  snch 
oOoar  to  b«  ara^ted  by  some  independent  anthoiity.  fi.  That  dw  report  of  such  officer  be 
pabii^ied,  and  distributed  in  the  parish  at  the  exprase  of  the  rate.  Iii.  That  such  officer  also 
audit  the  accoonts  ot  the  prison  board.  Ir.  Hiat  atl  property  be  hereafter  rated  at  its  full 
•onnal  value,  as  ascertained  by  fresh  Taluation,  subject  cmly  to  tboae  deductims  which  mf 
be  fidrly  made  for  the  expenses  necessary  to  maintain  that  ralne.  t.  That,  in  order  to 
provide  m  (kr  s«  may  be  fbr  a  unifbrm  bad*  for  local  taxation  and  other  public  objects,  a 
general  valnation  of  alt  the  property  in  the  island  be  made  w  eaalj  a*  posiible  by  some 
diilntereated  perstm  ot  persona,  appointed  by  some  competent  authority,  snch  valuatioD  to  be 
periodicmlly  revised.  tL  That  a  prompt,  ineipenuve,  and  coaqtusire  appeal  from  uieisment 
M  provided  to  some  competent  inbonal,  on  which  the  fhimeti  and  equality  of  the  rate,  and 
not  merely  the  queation  whether  the  appellant  has  been  rated  on  too  high  an  etiiiuate  of  his 
Mtatc,  may  be  pot  in  issue,  vii.  That  no  poor  person  be  liable  to  be  removed  ihrn  the  island 
00  the  ground  of  hi*  not  being  a  oadve,  who  ha*  resided  Uiera  without  xteseMng  relief  for 
mote  clMn  a  certain  nnmbw  of  yesn.  viU.  That  some  l^al  rt^olatlonB  be  adopted  tot  the 
trade  of  pftTBbrokJBrs,  baaed  npoo  piindples  shnilar  to  thoee  <^  the  Eullsh  Acts. 

XIv.  BDBaATtoH.— A  minority  of  n*  teoommead  that  it^*  be  tatoi  for  the  sale  of  the 
two  awknred  school*,  and  the  ^{dkation  of  the  proceeds  (after  maUng  due  compen*«ti<Mt 
for  extMlDg  interests)  In  the  promotion  of  parodUal  education. 

XT.  FaiaoH.— LmfAfio  AarLmc— L  That  steps  be  taken  for  the  enlargemmt  and 
improved  clasdflcatiou  of  the  gaoL  il.  .That  the  reipective  functions  and  respoaaibility  of 
the  vteomte  aiod  tfae  prison  board  be  defined,  and  no  unwarranted  interference  with  the  custodj 
of  prisoner*  be  allond.  iii  That  measure*  be  adopted,  with  the  least  pracldcable  delay,  tor 
the  porpoae  ot  making  doe  provision  fbr  iuaatia*,  dtber  criminal  or  others,  and  that  due 
proviuon  bamadeforthecateofallpersoniunder  disability  and.  of  their  property,  iv.  ThM 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  reformatory  school  be  agaia  taken  into  consideration. 

-~tXTL  TiTsna.— Thai  a  o<»nmntatlon  of  all  tithes  be  eSbcted,  with  the  aid  of  the  geueni 
valoatioD  proposed  above. 


CASUALTIB& 

Setum  of  aU  Ccuet  wMck  have  come  to  the  cegnizarue  of  the  Metropolitan 
PoUce,  whereby,  tmee  the  UtJanvary,  1858,  tg>  to  the  praent  time,  any 
Perea^  has  hem  run  over  and  killed  by  any  Carriape  within  the  BiatrKt 
and  fA«  Superintendence  of  the  latd  Force ;  and  a  hke  Return  at  to  every 
Ferion  matmed  or  othtnoiae  injured  by  the  aame  tneaM.  (The  Marquis  of 
Wertmeath.)     Ut  March,  1860.     (83  L.) 

Ih  the  year  1858  there  were  45  perBons  run  over  and  killed,  and  665 
mumed  or  otherwise  injured ;  in  1859  there  were  51  persons  ran  over  and 
killed,  and  682  maimed  or  otherwise  injored ;  and  in  the  two  first  months  of 
1860,8  killed  and  llOinjored:  total,  104  killed,  and  1^57  maimed  or  otber- 
8EBIB8  E.  T  [3m] 
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wise  injored,  Aboat  two-thirds  of  these  cases  were  not  witnessed  by  tiie 
police  Uiemselyes,  but  the  particulars  were  obtained  at  tbe  time  from  other 
persons.  In  a  great  number  of  cases  of  those  maimed  tite  injoiies  were 
slight 


CODET  OF  PBOBATB  AHD  DIVOBCB. 

Belum  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Court  of  Piv^iate  and  Divorce  from  Fea  and 

othervme.    (Lord  Brougham  and  Vaiix.)    7tli  Jane,  1860.     (158  l.) 

In  1858  therevenne  of  the  Court  of  Probata  wsa  51,8131  Os.  6A;  and  of 
the  Court  of  Divorce,  1,5492.  18s.  6(1:  total,  5Z,^^%2l.  19s.  In  1859  the 
revenue  of  the  Court  of  Probate  was  22,6572.  16s. ;  and  of  the  Gooit  of 
Kvoree,  2,414/:  5>. :  total,  55,072/:  U. 


COUaTV  CODKTS. 
Return  of  the  Nvunber  of  Plaintt  entered  m  ifi«  County  Courts  for  &e  yean 
1858  <md  1859,  the  Amount  of  the  Sumt  sued  for.  Number  of  Judgmetttt 
entered  for  jPlaintiJi,  Number  entered  for  Defendantt,  Amount*  for  icfciei 
Verdicts  far  Plaxntiffs  were  entered,  Nuvitber  of  Judgments  entered  for 
Sumt  of  Twmijf  Pounds  and  not  exceedmg  Fifty  Founds.     (405  L.) 

Ths  nnmber  of  plaints  entered  in  1858  was  738,834 ;  and  in  1859,  714;J62. 
The  amount  of  sums  sued  fcr  in  1858,  l,908^19i.;  and  in  1859, 
1,754,971/.  The  number  of  judgments  entered  for  plaintiffs  in  1658, 
375,952 ;  and  in  1859,  424,550 ;  and  for  defendants  in  1858,  13,992 ;  aad 
in  1859,  17,950.  The  amounts  for  which  Terdicta  for  plaintifis  w»e 
entered  in  1858,  965,533/. ;  and  in  1859,  851,732/.  The  number  of  jndg- 
ments  entered  for  sams  above  20/.  and  not  exceeding  50/.  in  1858, 4,968; 
and  in  1859,  3,631. 


BAMKBDPTCT. 

iiefum  from  the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy  showing  the  Amouat  of  Cm- 
penst^ion  paid  in  each  Year  from  the  Funds  of  the  Sanirtq>tey  CouH  to 
OJiceri  and  Commissioners  from  the  year  1835  to  1859,  with  the  toidi^ 
the  entire  period;  the  Amount  of  the  Bankruptcy  Fund  Account,  At 
Amount  of  tlie  Chief  Registrar's  Account,  and  the  Unclaimed  Btt^daid 
Account,  with  ths  Interest  thereon  respectively  for  Oie  above  yean,  ^ 
(Mr.  Edward  Pl^dell  Bouverie.)    22nd  March,  1860.     (285.) 

Tee  amount  of  compessation  paid  from  1835  to  1859  was  about  2O,O00i.  x 
year;  and  in  all,  616,109/.  2s.  lOd.  The  bankruptcy  account  created  by 
the  5  and  6  WiU.  IT.  c.  29,  composed  of  investments  made  from  time  to 
.  time  of  moneys  paid  into  the  credit  of  bankrupts'  estates,  in  excess  of  whit 
may  be  required  for  tlie  current  payments  of  dividends  and  of  chs^ 
[m] 
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inddentiil  to  fie  working  of  the  estates,  amonnted  to  aboat  l,400,000t 
per  annum ;  and  the  intereat  on  the  same,  40,000/L  per  annum ;  or  in  all, 
824,605i.  14#.  3i  The  Chief  RegiBtrar's  acconnt  stock,  composed  of 
snr^os  interest  from  the  b&nkrnptcy  fond  account,  principal,  128,0001.  in 
1859;  and  interest  for  all  the  period,  14,6032.  3s.  Id.  The  onrecUimed 
dividend  account  stock  rtused  hy  the  inreBtment  of  moneys  paid  in  as 
nnclaimed  dividend  and  undivided  surplus  by  assignees  under  old  com- 
-■—•-—    "-"'    "     "'      "  ■   .  of  tie  :      '  "'        "        '      ' 


,  878/.  9a.  Zd.  By  an  order  of  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  dated 
2nd  April,  1860,  the  sum  of  32,127^  18s.  6d.  Consols,  which,  therefore, 
has  b^  incorporated  in  the  bankmptcv  iund  acconnt,  was  transferred 
to  the  unclaimed  dividend  account;  so  that  the  total  amount  of  stock 
standing  to  the  credit  of  this  acconnt  was  412,273t  19*.  %d. — viz.  balance, 
lat  January,  1860,  £1,1462.  Is.  Sd  ;  sum  transferred  from  bankruptcy  fowl 
account,  32,1272.  18s,  fid:  total,  41,2732.  19s.  8(2. 


OOPBT  OB"  CHANCBET. 


Returrufrom  each  of  the  Priaona  in.  I^igland  and  WaUt  of  the  Namei  of  all 
Persotu  confined  therein  for  ConUinpt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  the 
Date  and  Cause  of  Committal,  the  Title  of  the  Cause  in  tehich  the  Order  or 
other  Procete  woe  made  or  ieatied,  the  Name  and  Address  of  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Plaintiff,  and  whether  the  Prisoner  is  confined  for  any  other  cause 
than  the  said  contempt,  with  Observations  thereon.  (Lord  Chancellor.) 
21st  January,  1860.     (39  l.) 

In  the  Queen's  Prison  there  were  10  persona  imprisoned  for  contempt  of 
conrt,  among  whom  one  Charles  Calvert  Browning,  who  was  committed  13 
times  since  April,  1837,  for  not  appearing  and  not  answering  to  a  snit  of 
Wm.  Jarvis  Jervis,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  by  his  committee.  It  occnrs 
that  very  poorand  ignorant  persons  tall  in  to  contempt  of  theCoart  of  Chancerv, 
and  are  either  attached  by  sherifFs  of  conuties  or  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  by  the  serjeant-at-arms.  Those  who  are  attach^  for  want  of  answer 
are  necessarily  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
before  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  being  so  attached,  and  turned  over 
to  this  prison ;  an  examination  by  the  court  wen  takes  place  into  the  case 
of  tbe  prisoner,  and  be  is  ordered  to  be  assisted  by  the  solicitor  to  tbe 
snttors'  fond ;  a  discharge  ensues ;  tbe  costs  are  paid  out  of  the  suitors'  fond, 
but  tbe  prisoners  so  (uscbarged  almost  invariably  represent  that  they  are 
left  without  the  means  of  returning  to  their  homes.  Could  a  jurisdiction 
be  given  to  a  local  court  to  examine  the  cases  of  snch  poor  prisoners,  and 
to  vouchsafe  to  them  tlie  benefite  they  have  in  London,  it  appears  to  me 
their  imprisonment  would  be  considerably  reduced,  and  the  suitors'  fund 
spared  some  amount  of  cost. 

In  the  debtors'  prison  for  London  and  Middlesex,  Whitecross  Street,  there 
were  6  prisoners  for  contempt  of  court,  for  breaches  of  orders,  and  not 
paying  costs,  &c. 

In  Cumberland,  in  the  Carlisle  County  Gaol,  there  were  two  persons, 
named  Isaac  Pearson  and  William  Pearson.  Appended  to  the  return  there 
is  the  following  declaration  of  the  prisoners : — 
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"  Ua  February,  liGO. 

"  We,  the  tmdersigned,  Isaac  Pearson  and  WQliam  Pearson,  at  present 
prisoners  in  her  Majesty'B  gaol  at  Carlisle,  in  the  county  of  Camberland, 
beg  to  state  for  vour  information,  that  on  the  5th  March,  1859,  we  were 
arrested  and  lodged  in  gaol  for  costs  incarred  in  a  certain  caose,  heard 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  month  of  Mar,  1857,  intituled 
'  Spencer  v.  Pearson,'  and  *  Pearson  v.  Spencer,  Talk,  and  Ley ; '  the  result 
of  which  was  that  a  decree  was  obtained  against  ns  and  onr  pn^ier^, 
which  property  was  sold  under  an  order :  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  which 
realized  the  sum  of  5,100^,  and  now  lays  in  the  hands  of  the  rec^rer  of 
sach  court ;  and  whereas  such  property  was  charged  with  mortgages  to  the 
amooat  of  2,9502.,  and  the  costs  attendant  apon  the  aborementioned  suits, 
being  the  only  charges  against  our  estates. 

"  And  it  was  further  decreed  by  the  court,  that  the  mother  of  the  two 
Biud  mentioned  prisoners  was  to  receive  her  dower,  for  the  period  during 
the  mortgagee  being  in  possession,  wMch  was  irom  August,  1852,  until  the 
day  the  said  property  was  disposed  of  by  the  said  court,  whicJi  was  on 
23rd  June,  1858. 

"  On  the  last  day  mentioned  the  Woodside  estate  was  sold,  subject  to  the 
prisoners'  mother  accruing  dower  to  be  paid  out  of  the  same ;  but  up  to 
the  present  not  one  farthing  is  forthcoming,  neither  from  the  court,  or  the 
purchaser  of  the  estata  The  prisoners  may  further  remark  for  yoni 
consideration,  that  the  solicitor  wno  had  the  management  of  the  businest, 
and  who  was  the  sole  means  of  getting  their  affiurs  in  Chancery,  has  been 
removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  therefore  the  prisoners  and  their  mother 
are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  court ;  and  that  their  families  are  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  the  distress  that  has  been  thus  occasioned  is  next  skin 
to  complete  starvation,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  applications  which 
have  been  made  to  the  court  for  a  settlement;  the  proceeds  from  the 
prisoners'  propertv  being  sufficient  to  pay  the  mortgages  and  the  expenses 
hr  which  we  are  lodgecTiii  here. 

"  Isaac  Pkahsoh. 
"William  Pkabsok" 

In  the  Essex  Connly  Gaol,  Springfidd,  there  was  1  prisoner.  In  tlie 
Gloucester  County  Prison  there  were  2.  In  the  Maidstone  County  Qaol 
there  were  2  prisoners.  In  the  Lancaster  Castle  there  we^  5  priaonen 
In  Norfolk,  Norwich  Castle,  there  were  2,  In  Southampton  Conntv  Prison, 
Winchester,  there  were  2  prisoners.  In  Stafford  Coun^  Prison  mere  wu 
Iprisoner.  In  the  Warwick  County  Gaol  there  was  1  prisoner.  In  the 
Worcester  County  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction,  1  prisoner.  At  York 
Castle,  3,   At  Glamorgan  Coonty  Prison,  1.   In  M^oneth  Conn^  Gaol,  I. 
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DISTUBBANCES  IN  STRIA. 
Dapatchafrom  her  Majetty's  Consult  in  the  Levant  respecting  past  or  appre- 
hended Disturbances  in  Syria,  1858-1860. 

Oh  the  6th  January  1858,  Consul  General  Moore,  of  Beyront,  commnni- 
cated  bo  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  cases  of  cruelty  and  denial  of  justice  on  the 
^rt  of  Ehorsheed  Fasha  and  the  Christian  Kaimakam  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
Sheik  Ibrahim  Azar  was,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  5-]7th  December, 
seized  and  sent  by  night  under  an  escort  of  a  squadron  of  irregular  cavalry 
of  police ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  bound,  he  was  put  upon  a  horse  and 
dn^ged  at  a  fearful  speed  so  that  the  horse  fell  with  him  and  he  could  not 
protect  himself.  On  his  arrival  at  Bmmanora,  the  Eaimakam  ordered  his 
imprisonment,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  with  irons  on  his  feet  and  a  heavy 
cham  to  his  neck,  the  end  of  which  was  held  bv  a  man  who  jerked  it 
violently  every  instant  until  he  fell  in  a  swoon  like  dead.  Upon  his  appear- 
ing before  the  Medjiia,  he  was  told  that  he  had  been  summoned  on  a  claim 
relative  to  the  partnership  in  a  horse,  but  after  having  waited  a  long  time 
no  claimant  appeared  and  he  was  released.  .The  same  Consul  sent  a  copy 
of  a  memorial  by  Messrs.  Tobia  and  Asfar,  native  merchants,  seeking 
assistance  for  obtaining  justice  from  the  Christian  Kaimakam,  who  owed 
them  a  considerable  sum,  but  who  denied  his  debts.  The  greater  part  of 
bis  debts,  upwards  of  2,000,000  piastres,  was  expended  in  bribery.  A 
commissioner  had  been  selected  by  the  Forte  to  examine  into  the  complaints, 
bat  the  inquiry  was  deferred. 

On  the  13th  January  18S8,  Consnl  Kayalof  Jafia  sent  particulars  of  many 
atrocities  committed  on  the  road  irom  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  several  men 
having  been  murdered,  houses  and  warehouses  broken  and  robbed,  and 
goods  plondered;  an  American  citizen  had  also  been  attacked.  The  Fasha 
had  given  verbal  orders  to  the  judge  not  to  write  any  title-deed  for  the  sale 
of  any  landed  property  to  Europeans  or  Americans.  The  United  States 
Consul-General  had  arrived  to  examine  into  the  attack  on  American  citizens 
and  to  ask  satisfaction. 

On  the  30th  January  Consul  Brant,  from  Damascus,  gave  an  account  of 
a  strife  at  Baalbek.  It  appears  tha^  about  twenty  days  before,  Meer 
Mohamed  Harfoosh,  who  was  in  banishment  in  Cyprus,  returned,  having 
clandestinely  left  the  place  of  his  exile  and  landed  at  Jaffa,  whence  he  found 
his  way  to  the  Lebanon.  He  induced  the  Christians  of  Zahl^,  in  the 
pashalic  of  Beyront,  to  join  him  in  attacking  Meer  Suleiman,  of  Baalbek, 
a  m^nber  of  the  same  family,  employed  under  the  Vali  of  Damascus  to 
keep  the  police  of  his  district,  and  who,  for  that  pnnxise,  is  allowed  pay  for 
for^  horsemen.  Meer  Mohamed  induced  the  people  of  Zahl^  to  persuade 
the  Cbrisdans  of  Deir-el-Kamar  to  join  them,  under  the  pretext  that  some 
of  the  Cliriatians  of  ZahU,  who  cultivate  lands  near  Baaloek,  were  threat- 
ened with  expulsion  or  death  by  Meer  Suleiman.  The  united  forces  of 
ihese  Christiaiu,  amountiiig  to  about  1,000  footmen  and  horsemen,  assembled 
at  Sareh-in.  On  hearing  of  this.  Mew  Suleiman  hastily  collected  some 
£dlowerfl,  and  went  to  Baalbek  from  his  residence  at  Aien,  leaving  his 
brother  to  raise  a  larger  force  with  which  to  join  him.  By  the  interference 
of  the  English  Consul,  the  Fasha  ordered  hoth  parties  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  so  the  pending  strife  was,  for  a  time,  arrested.  This  gave  opportoni^ 
for  influential  persons  to  interfere,  and  it  was  proposed  to  wk  the  Fasha  to 
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give  to  Meer  Mohamed  the  allowance  for  1ml f  Meer  Snl^man's  men,  that 
is,  twenty  each,  to  maint^n  the  police  of  the  district  between  them.  Meer 
Suleiman  agreed  to  this  proposu,  not  intending,  however,  to  allow  it  to  be 
carried  out,  believing  that  the  Pasha  would  never  sanction  iL  Fending  the 
reference,  Meer  SuFeiman  detached  the  Zahliota  and  their  allies  from  the 
cause  of  Meer  Mohamed,  aod  by  the  persuasion  of  friends  of  Meer  Mohamed, 
members  of  the  Medjtis,  the  Pasha  was  disposed  to  accede  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed, that  is,  to  give  the  pay  of  twenty  men  to  Meer  Suleiman  and  tweDt^ 
to  Meer  Moham^.  The  British  Consul  represented  to  the  Pasha  that  to 
sanction  such  a  settlement  was  not  to  his  honour,  since  it  was  to  furnish  an 
exile,  who  had  clandestinely  escaped  from  his  place  of  banishment,  with  the 
means  of  attAcking  a  person  who  was  his  Excellency's  delegate ;  and  further, 
that  Meer  Suleiman  would  probably  not  consent  to  the  arrangement,  but 
openly  attack  Meer  Mohamed,  and  thus  civil  war  would  be  the  come- 
quence ;  besides  that,  Meer  Mohamed  was,  with  his  followers,  Uvii^  and 
rasing  money  arbitrarily  on  the  villages,  to  their  detriment  and  to  wai  of 
the  revenue.  His  Excellency  promised  to  attend  to  the  advice,  and  order 
both  parties  to  remain  quiet  The  Consul  hoped,  therefore,  that  Mem 
Suleiman  would  be  supported,  and  Meer  Monamed  constrained  to  live 
peaceably,  if  he  be  not  seized  and  sent  back  to  hie  place  of  exile,  u  he 
odght  to  be. 

On  the  20th  Febmary,  Consul  Moore  communicated  an  unprovoked 
assault  on  a  British  subject,  native  of  Malta,  by  Ehorsheed  Fashi.  The 
Protestants  were  undergoing  a  series  of  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  tlie 
Druse  Kaimakam. 

On  the  17th  March,  Consul  Moore  communicated  a  movement  which  htd 
commenced  in  Mount  Lebanon  against  Christian  Kaimakam ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition was  very  formidable. 

On  the  9th  April,  Consul  Brandt  reported  certain  occurrences  in  Hanuh 
and  Homs,  where  the  Christians  have  been  attacked  by  men  in  the  employ 
of  the  Pasha  of  Sidon.  Consul  Finn  also  reported,  that  the  district  of 
Aikoob  was  again  disturbed.  The  Arabs  were  cutting  down  fimit-treea, 
and  were  maliing  great  havoc  It  appears  however,  that  many  tales 
of  robberies  on  the  highway  circulated  which  bad  no  foundation  whatever. 

On  the  14th  June,  1858,  Consul  Brandt  sent  to  the  Earl  of  MalmesWj 
a  report  on  the  state  of  the  pashalic  of  Damascus.  While  tbe  province 
was  in  the  occupation  of  Mahomet  AU  Pasha,  many  deserted  aties  ind 
villages  were  re-inhabited,  and  their  lahds  bronght  again  under  cultivation. 

The  whole  of  Syria  was  placed  under  the  civil  a&unistnition  of  Sheriff 
Pasfaa,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  commanded  the  army,  which  amounted  to  40,000 
troops,  regular  and  irregular.  The  able  administration  of  the  former 
increased  the  prosperity  and  improved  the  finances  of  the  country,,  as  much 
as  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  latter  promoted  securitv  and  confidence. 
The  government  was  certainly  considered  harsh,  hut  it  could  scarcely,  indeed, 
have  oeeen  otherwise  regarded,  for  it  had  to  reform  so  many  abuses,  and  to 
substitute  system  and  equity  for  the  disorder,  license  and  fanaticism  which 
prevailed.  The  upper  grades,  the  Effendis  and  Aghas,  were  most  discon- 
tented, for  they  enriched  themselves  hy  the  plunder  and  oppresion  of  the 
industrious  classes ;  but  the  latter  were  pleased  to  find  themselves  freed 
from  the  tyranny  tiiey  had  so  long  groaned  under,  and  the  Christians  were 
particularly  delighted  at  being  shielded  from  the  fanaticism  which  bad  re- 
duced them  to  a  state  of  intolerable  degradation.     The  peasantry  were  not 
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less  contented ;  he,  although  the  fixed  taxes  were  rigorously  exacted,  no 
more  was  demanded,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  seize  their  prodace  with- 
oat  payment,  to  extort  Irom  them  anything  at  less  than  its  value,  or  to  force 
them  to  render  services  without  a  fair  remuneration.  The  Mussulmans 
were  subjected  to  a  conscription,  then  a  novelly,  which  was  a  source  of 
serioDS  discontent,  bat  the  Christians  paying  haratch  were  exempt  from  mili- 
tary Bervic&  The  peasants  who  had  reoccupied  abandoned  villages  were 
assisted  with  loans  to  repair  the  houses  and  to  supply  themselves  with  stock, 
and  enjoyed  besides  immnnity&om  taxes  for  three  years;  every  encourage- 
ment, in  short,  was  held  out  to  increase  production,  and  sometimes  even 
troops,  with  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  their  head,  went  out  to  destroy  the  eggs  and 
yonng  of  the  locusts.  Under  a  system  so  vigorous,  equitable,  and  con- 
siderate, the  country  was  gradually  advancing  in  prosperity,  and,  had  the 
E^gyptian  rule  continaed,  Syria  would  have  r^ained  a  great  portion  of  its 
ancient  populousness  and  wealth,  of  which  evident  traces  are  visible  in  the 
remiuns  of  innumerable  villages  and  cities  spread  over  the  Hanrfln,  as  well 
as  to  be  found  far  to  the  eastward  in  the  Desert,  where  also  Roman  roads  are 
yet  to  be  traced. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  Egyptians  expelled  and-  the  strong^^arm 
removed,  which  had  kept  every  one  in  due  subordination  to  the  ruling 
power,  than  resistance  to  authority  began  to  replace  obedience,  peculation 
and  waste  to  be  substituted  for  honesty  and  economy  in  the  administration 
of  the  finances,  revenue  to  decrease,  the  Arabs  again  to  encroach  on  the 
settled  inhabitants,  the  newly  repeopled  villages  and  lands  to  be  gradually 
abandoned,  until,  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  so  little  secnrity  for 
person  and  property  that  it  may  almost  be  said  no  longer  to  exist,  and 
everything  indicates  a  return  to  the  state  of  anarchy  in  winch  the  Egyptians 
jbnnd  the  country.  One  thing,  however,  established  by  them,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Christians,  atill  remains ;  but  this  may  prove  an  additional 
element  of  disorder,  under  the  weakness  and  injustice  of  toe  Turkish  adminis- 
tration, its  injnstice  provoking  a  resistance  which  its  weakness  would  render 


The  population  is  composed  of  varions  creeds  hostile  to  the  Sunnee  faith, 
and  of  divers  Christian  sects  fanatically  antagonistic  to  each  other.  The 
Government  is  powerless  to  assert  its  supremacy  over  all,  and  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  playing  ofi'  one  against  the  other  by  fostering  their 
jealoosies  and  aissensions,  and  by  such  means  alone  it  is  enabled  to  maintain 
a  feeble  control ;  the  expedient,  however,  by  destroying  confidence  between 
the  Crovemment  and  its  subjects  and  harmony  between  the  various  classes, 
effectually  prevents  any  advancement  in  the  general  prosperity. 
.  Under  the  Egyptian  rule  the  taxation  was  neavy  and  rigorously  exacted ; 
yet,  as  security  was  perfect  and  assistance,  when  neededj  afibrded  to  the 
people,  they  were  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  being  weighed  down 
oy  It,  The  revenue  was  honestly  and  economically  administered.  It  sup- 
ported a  lai%e  army,  as  well  as  every  expense  of  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  gradually  increasing  surplus.  The 
present  state  of  the  province  is  the  reverse  in  every  respect  The  taxation 
IS  an  intolerable  burden,  though  in  many  instances  it  ia  less  than  before, 
as  security  no  longer  exists.  The  revenue  is  daily  diminishing,  from 
villages  and  lands  being  thrown  oat  of  cultivation.  What  is  collected  is 
in  a  great  degree  miaappUed  or  plundered  by  the  employ^  Money  is 
required  from  Constantinople  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  it  is  too 
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erident  that  financial  matters  mast  proeressiTelT  deteriorate,  for  flie  srili 
of  a  cormpt  administration  are  constant];  exteDoing.  Under  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  Mehemet  Allee  Pasha  a  new  tax  was  imposed,  called  Ferdeh; 
it  was  a  contribation  levied  on  everj  male  inhabitant  of  the  city,  and  varied 
from  15  piastres  to  500  piastres)  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
person.  Agents  of  the  police  were  employed  to  collect  it  from  faoose  to 
house)  and  no  excose  was  admitted.  The  taX)  if  not  immediately  fiirtl]- 
coming,  was  extorted  by  no  gentle  means.  It  prodnoed  aboot  2O,0O0L 
sterling.  After  the  Turks  resumed  the  government  the  tax  met  with 
such  violent  opposition,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  so  mach  discontent, 
besides  yielding  less  by  far  than  its  former  amount,  that  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  substitute  for  it  a  tax  on  hooseS)  which  is  collected  without  mnch 
'  trouble  or  dispute,  but  brings  in  only  10)000^  sterling  Some  monopoUes 
have  been  established  and  new  local  taxes  imposed  to  make  op  the  revenae 
to  what  it  used  to  be,  but  without  success. 

The  Egyptian  administration  raised  about  55,000  purses,  and  there  were 
never  any  arrears ;  at  the  then  exchange  this  was  equal  to  275,000^  sterling. 
The  revenue  at  present  is  put  down  at  35,000  purses,  valned  at  143,500^1 
sterling;  but  out  of  this  10,000  purses,  about  41,0002.  sterling  is  always 
in  arreaT)  of  which  a  portion  can  never  be  recovered.  The  expenses  of 
the  pilgrimage,  the  pay  of  the  Irr^^lar  Cavalry,  and  the  salaries  of  the 
employ^)  civil  and  military,  exhaust  nearly  the  whole,  and  the  treasniy  ii 
now  asking  7,000  purses,  about  28,700/.  sterling)  from  the  central  Govon- 
ment,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  While  the  revenue  is  collecting)  ntoDey 
is  being  borrowed,  for  pressing  wants,  at  2  to  2^  per  cent  per  nKXitn. 
Little  has  been  advanced  towarcb  the  pay  of  the  troops.  The  expenses  of 
the  Hadj,  Or  caravan  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca,  has  been  very  heavy  this  year, 
on  account  of  a  widow  of  Sultan  Mahrooud  having  accompanied  it,  and  d 
the  extra  number  of  troops  to  protect  the  caravan,  besides  the  alwa^ 
increasing  demands  of  the  Arab  tribes  for  its  safe-conduct 

The  Egyptians  exercised  so  effectual  a  control  over  the  Arabs  that  the 
Hadj,  whUe  they  held  Syria,  cost  about  20,000i.  sterling ;  but  the  expense 
in  ordinary  years  is  now  double.  This  year,  however,  it  has  amoanled 
fo  about  70,000/^  sterling.  The  pay  of  the  Irregular  troops  chai^ 
against  the  revenue,  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  pashalic,  is  aMut 
42,0002^  sterling;  scarce  a  quarter  on  the  roll  is  actually  employed,  and 
the  large  saving  thus  effected  is  suppc«ed  to  be  divided  between  the  chieA 
in  command  ol  the  troops  and  the  governing  authorities.  The  Anserissi 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamah  have  obliged  the  inhabitants,  having  fint 
plundered  them  of  everything,  to  abandon  two  lai^  Christian  viluges, 
nnder  a  threat  that  if  they  were  found  to  have  returned  they  would  be 
murdered.  There  are  troc^  at  Hamah,  bat  no  attempt  has  been  mide 
to'recover  the  property  taken,  to  punish  the  plonderers,  or  to  protect  the 
people.  The  important  revenue  of  these  villages  will  be  entirely  lost,  and 
much  land  has,  besides,  been  thrown  out  of  cmtiTation,  on  account  of  the 
molest&tion  the  peasantry  are  subject  to  from  both  Anserians  and  Arabs. 

In  the  Haur&n  two  Arab  tribes  have  been  fighting  and  disturbing  the 
peasanta  in  their  agricultural  pursuits.  Troops  were  sent  to  protect  the 
Ha^j  on  its  passage,  but  that  once  secured  no  effort  is  likely  to  be  mide 
to  maintain  order  and  prevent  the  harvest  frvm  being  carried  off  or 
devastated.  A  general  uneasiness  and  feeling  of  discontent  prevails  throng' 
out  the  pashalic  and  the  Lebanon.     Every  one  is  procuring  arms  and 
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Wh^  in  a  stock  of  ammimition,  wilboat,  bowerer,  I  beliere,  snj  precita 
kfea  of  a  revolt;  but,  seeing  the  -weokneM  of  the  GoTernment,  and  its 
disposition  to  infringe  on  their  liberties,  they  think  it  pmdent  to  be  in 
a  position  to  refnee  compliance  with  the  nnjast  demands  ca  the  aatborities, 
as  well  as  to  protect  themselves  against  the  possible  encroachments  of  their 
neighbooTd.  The  Seraskier  has  been  ordered  to  draw  for  recmita  for  the 
annT.  This  measure,  as  osaal,  was  likely  to  have  created  excitement, 
possibly  resistance,  and  has  not  been  again  mooted. 

Last  year,  the  lata  governor-general,  Izzet  Pasha,  represented  to  the 
Porte,  that  if  he  were  allowed,  he  wonld  obtain  the  required  nnmber,  by 
seieing  the  idle  and  turbulent  youths;  thus  conciliating  the  respectable 
fiunilies  by  sparing  their  sons,  and  the  peaceable  classes,  by  relieving  the 
city  and  neignbou^ood  of  the  bad  characters,  and,  by  that  means,  insuring 
the  pabtic  tranquillity.  The  proposition,  thus  plausibly  presented,  was 
acceded  to  by  the  Forte,  but  it  was  converted  into  an  engme  of  the  grossest 
oppression.  The  soUs  of  rich  and  respectable  families  were  seized,  and 
<mly  released  on  payment  of  heavy  fines,  and  those  enrolled  were  mostly 
unfit  fi)r  military  service,  on  account  of  physical  defects,  and  were  persons 
of  the  very  worst  characters.  The  Pasha  was  said  to  have  received,  ia 
bribes,  about  20,0002.  sterling,  which  he  shared  with  a  religious  Sheik 
of  high  repute  for  sanctity,  mrongfa  whose  influence  be  was  enabled  to 
carry  out  his  scheme.  Such  strong  remonstrances  regarding  this  affair 
were  made  against  the  Pasha  at  Constantinople,  that  the  recruits  were 
ordered  to  be  oismissed  as  unfit  for  the  service. 

It  was  said  that  the  bribes  taken  would  be  returned,  by  order  of  the 
Forte,  but  that  certainly  has  not  been  done ;  and  the  Pasha,  on  his  recall, 
departed  with  the  produce  of  his  scandalous  fraud,  which  will  secure  to 
him  immunity  from  punishment,  through  the  purchiaed  protection  of  some 
influential  patron  at  court  The  Sheik  s  participation  in  the  shameful  trans- 
action, though  well-known,  has  not,  I  believe,  diminished  his  popularity, 
or  injured  his  reputation  for  sanctity.  The  haratch  or  poll-tax  paid  by 
Christians  was  abolished  by  Hatti-humayonn,  Mid,  in  lieu  they  were  to  give 
recruits  to  the  army.  In  most  places  the  rayahs  were  glad  to  commute 
personal  military  service  for  a  payment  in  money,  but  in  Syria  they  claimed 
to  serve,  and  refused  to  pay  the  money  demanded.  The  aSair  was  left 
in  suspense  untU  the  present  time.  The  Porte  now  insists  on  the  arrears 
of  four  years,  which  the  rayahs  declare  they  are  as  unable  as  unwilling 
to  pay.  The  whole  sum  demanded  is  5,740^  sterling,  about  three  times,! 
believe,  what  the  haratch  would  have  amounted  to. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  Christians,  forming  so  laz^  a  proportion  of  the 
population,  the  Forte  is  afraid  to  furnish  them  with  arms  and  to  instmct 
them  in  military  discipline,  which  it  is  probable  the  rayahs,  conscious  of 
their  own  strength,  are  anxious  to  acquire,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
serve  them  one  day  to  giun  their  independence,  in  the  event  of  any  move- 
ment <m  the  part  of  the  population. 

The  Anserians,  the  Druses,  and  the  Metwallees  would  profit  of  the  cm- 
fnsjon  to  assert  their  independenoe,  and  the  country,  torn  into  parties, 
opposed  to  Mussulmans  and  to  each  other,  would  fall  into  anarchy,  and  the 
Sultan's  authority  over  Syria  would  be  irrevocably  lost.  Such  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  conduct  and  policy  adopted  by  the  Porte. 
Oovemors,  being  constantly  removed,  are  replaced  by  others,  who  are, 
mostly,  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  of  the  policy  indicated 
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by  thfl  state  of  parties,  who  are  indifferent  to  promote  the  well-brang  of 
proTincee  where  they  are  certain  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  long,  and 
who  only  consider  them  as  channels  through  which  to  amass  as  mnch 
money  as  possible  during  their  short  tenure  of  office.  If  the  present  system 
of  government  be  persisted  in,  nothing  can  save  Syria  to  the  Saltan  except 
it  be  the  intervention  of  friendly  Powers  in  favour  of  the  Porte. 

For  a  considerable  tame,  complaints  continued  to  be  communicated  of 
Moslem  fanaticism  and  outrages,  of  extreme  excitement,  in  Damascus  and 
other  places.  As  an  instance  of  the  violence  used  towards  Christians,  Consul 
Finn  reported  from  Jerusalem,  that  as  the  Greek  Patriarch  was  returning 
through  the  streets  from  the  Cadi's  Court  of  Judgment,  preceded  by  his 
cavasses  and  dragoman,  he  had  to  pass  through  a  gauntlet  of  curses  hurled 
at  his  religion,  nis  prayerB,  his  ilthers.  Ih  the  district  of  Nablons,  the 
Christian  ramilies  were  plundered  and  insulted  on  every  side.  On  the  arrival 
of  Tahir  Pasha  at  Zebabdeh,  be'demanded  a  houae  to  serve  for  a  barrack 
'  instead  of  encamping  in  tents ;  and  at  once  the  house  of  the  Christian  prieat 
(Greek)  was  taken  in  his  absence,  and  bis  stores  of  grain  and  oil  for  his 
Qonsehold  ase  were  taken,  not  to  be  consumed  by  the  soldiers,  for  that  would 
entitle  the  owner  to  a  claim  on  the  government,  but  were  mixed  into  one 
heap — wheat,  barley,  lentils  and  oil — by  the  Moslem  of  the  city  and  thrown 
into  the  street.  Aa  an  illnatration  of  the  mode  the  Jews  were  treated, 
Consul  Finn  also  reported  that  his  Hebrew  dragoman,  having  a  case  for 
judgment  in  the  Mekhemeh  before  the  new  Cadi,  althoogh  accompanied  by 
the  cavass  of  the  Consul,  and  announcing  his  office,  was  commanded  to  stand 
up  bombly  and  take  off  bis  shoes  before  his  caae  could  be  heard.  He  did 
not  however  comply ;  bat  during  the  process,  although  the  thief  had  pre- 
viously  confessed  to  the  robbery  m  presence  of  the  Jews,  the  Cadi  would  not 
proceed  without  the  testimony  of  two  Moslems ;  when  the  Jewish  witnesses 
were  offered  he  refused  to  accept  their  testimony,  and  the  offensive  terms 
adopted  towards  Jews  in  former  times  were  used  oy  the  Cadi's  servants. 

On  the  Ist  January  1859,  Consul  Finn  sent  some  observations  on  the 
political  state  of  the  country.  In  commencing  with  Turkish  administrataon 
of  government,  the  following  contrasts  are  presented  to  notice : — 

1.  Between  the  modes  of  reformatioa  adopted,  and  the  rude  material  of 
the  people  to  be  acted  upon.  We  have  a  thmly  scattered  population,  almost 
entirely  engaged  in  rural  occupations,  propagated  like  wild  animals,  without 
education  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  or  even  a  decent  sense  of 
any  religion  whatever,  and  ignorant  of  everytbing  but  the  use  of  very  clamsy 
fire-arms,  and  actuated  by  no  conscientious  feeling  beyond  the  requirements 
of  their  clan  or  faction.  The  intention  is  to  reform  these  by  means  of 
Tanzem&t,  or  supplementary  regulations,  as  modificadoiis  in  a  European  sense 
upon  the  laws  of  the  Koran  and  its  traditions,  but  the  rural  popalatdon 
know  nothing  even  of  Koran  laws.  Justice  is  administered  to  them  by  their 
village  sheiks  in  causes  of  all  kinds  whatever,  according  to  oral  tratutious, 
which  they  proudly  denominate  as  "  God's  Laws,"  in  contradistinction  irom 
the  city  Iaws  of  the  Cadi  and  his  books,  which  they  denominate  as 
"  Mohammed's  Laws."  This  state  of  things  is  but  little  known  to  Euro- 
peans, if  at  alt,  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  live  so  much  alienated  from  the 
jurisprudence  of  their  conquerors.  It  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  understood  by 
Consuls;  and  the  Pashas,  despising  agrarian  practices,  never  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  when  it  is  forcea  upon  tn^r  notice  they  are  obliged  to  ignore  it. 
Our  present  Pasha,  industiions  and  patriotic  Turk  as  he  is,  hop6s  for  a 
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fiitmre  improvement  of  the  peasantrfi  which  however  can  hardly  be  in  his 
time.  Upon  such  a  population  as  that  above  described,  the  new  reforms 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  any  other  change  than  the  exemption  from 
corporeal  punishment,  whenever  by  accident  or  mistake  their  odences  may 
come  onder  the  cognizance  of  the  Turkish  Governor  in  Jerusalem.  Oa 
the  Christian  sabjecta  and  traders  of  all  kinds  in  the  ports,  the  Tanzim&t, 
notwithstanding  all  the  irregularities  of  their  application^  confer  valuable 
benefits. 

2.  There  is  the  strong  cont^^st  to  be  observed  which  exists  between 
Turkish  rule  over  the  native  classes,  and  the  Turkish  relations  to  European 

'  residents  of  towns  with  their  consuls  and  capitulation.  These  numerous  and 
diversified  foreigners  dwelling  in  the  country  are  subject  to  their  own 
national  laws  and  pay  no  taxes,  but  when  the  authorized  officers  of  these 
nations  are  pursuing  political  ends  and  religions  designs,  onder  the  directaoD 
of  statesmen  and  prmces  of  the  first  rank,  the  Turkish  Governor  should  be, 
as  at  the  present  time,  a  man  practised  to  de«J  with  such  concerns,  and,  in 
the  condition  of  the  Empire,  he  has  hot  to  adopt  the  same  policy  which 
obtains  in  dealing  with  the  grossest  peasantry,  to  divide  them  and  set  one 
interest  against  another.  From  the  weight  and  variety  of  these  influences 
arises  one  of  two  evils,  either  the  nonentity  of  a  Faaha,  if  not  a  clever  man, 
or  a  perpetual  balancing  of  one  interest  against  another,  which  seriously 
affects  the  carrying  ont  of  the  simplest  measures. 

3.  Another  contrast  is  found  in  the  actual  independence  of  local  families 
holding  hereditary  power  in  their  several  districts,  fiivonred  by  mountain 
barriers,  and  the  want  of  road  communication,  and  the  spirit  of  centraliza- 
tion now  being  introduced  into  Turkish,  rule.  This  independence  is  so  real 
as  to  amount  to  resistance  against  the  latter  element.  It  is  commonly  said 
that  Syria  is  entirelv  a  feoduized  nation,  but  this  designation  do^s  not  seem 
to  be  uie  most  suitable  that  could  be  selected,  inasmuch  as  the  hereditary 
femiHes  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  their  petty  supremacies ;  they  are, 
indeed,  rooted  in  the  affections  and  interests  of  the  native  people,  bat  in  each 
district  there  are  several  such  clans ;  and  the  Turks,  having  no  strength  to 
keep  them  otherwise  in  subjection,  practise  an  alternate  elevation  and 
depression  of  them  with  regard  to  district  governments.  Thus  in  the 
Lebanon,  the  Shehabs  are  sometimes  uppermost,  and  sometimes  the  Talhook 
OF  the  Toubl&L  In  the  Nabloua  district,  it  is  sometimes  the  Tok&n  and  some- 
times the  Abdul  Hady  that  is  in  the  ascendancy.  In  the  district  of  Hebron 
the  rivaliT  tor  office  is  fostered  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Ameer 
fiunily.  This  condition  of  affairs  does  not  resemble  the  princedoms  palatine, 
or  crown  constables,  or  dukedoms  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe,  neither  is  it 
exactly  the  system  of  Celtic  clans  in  the  British  Isles ;  but  whatever  be  its 
appropriate  designation,  whether  feudal  or  clannish,  it  is  a  condition  preju- 
dicial to  the  centralization  of  government  imported  from  Europe.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  existence  otArab  tribes  coming  into  c^ose  contact  (topo- 
graphically speaking)  with  the  Tanzim&t  and  the  consulates,  but  this  form 
of  society,  even  more  than  the  above,  sets  at  defiance  all  the  paper  schemes 
of  Turkish  centralization.  Besides  the  above  remarkable  contrasts  incident 
to  the  actual  state  of  Ottoman  dominion,  we  have  other  topics  of  political 
action  to  consider,  such  as  are  rather  of  a  remedial  character  for  adoption  for . 
the  future: — 

1.  The  pressing  necessity  for  roads  and  carriages,  with  improvement  of 
^  harbours  ur  shipping.     Tms  involves  not  only  a  demolition  of  feudality  or 
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claiuhip  in  tiie  monnttun  territories,  bat  it  would  provide  «  vhoUMme 
empIojmeDt  of  the  rapidlv  aagmentaiig  capital  on  the  plains,  and  of  traden 
in  the  towns.  That  wealth  is  now  buried  within  the  cottntiy,  and  a  harreM 
of  danger  is  being  sown  by  the  accumnlation  of  fire-arms  among  the  peasaatiT 
and  the  wild  Arabs. 

2.  There  is  the  oecessity  for  a  continnted  elevation  of  the  non-Moslem 
Turkish  subjects.     I  do  not  refer  to  the  pretensions  of  certain  Enropeu 

Eowers  to  protect  them  j  that  subject  has  now  become  pretty  well  compre- 
ended  on  all  sides.  Neither  do  I  say  that  the  non-Moslem  subjects  sre 
not  in  a  better  condition  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^.  The 
contrary  is  the  fact,  for  irregular  soldiery  cannot  now  enter  their  boosei 
and  carry  off  their  property  or  their  wires.  A  Moslem  in  the  street  does 
not  make  every  Christian  walk  in  the  gutter,  and  pass  oiily  on  bis  left  hand. 
But  I  do  say  that,  in  Jerusalem,  Christian  and  Jewish  testimony  is  not 
received,  either  in  the  Cadi's  Coart  or  in  the  Medjlis  of  the  TanzimfU,  and 
during  the  last  few  months  we  have  had  reason  to  find  that  insolence  of 
language  and  actual  blows  have  been,  the  common  treatment  of  Jews  and 
Chnstians  in  the  streets  and  the  shops  of  Jerusalem.  Thia  conduct  ii  rf  . 
late  somewhat  diminished,  bat  we  could  not  bnt  perceive,  while  it  lasted, 
that  under  a  lax  administration  the  old  Mahometan  feelings  might  yd 
regain  ascendancy.  From  my  opportunities  of  observation,  1  am  convinced 
that  it  will  require  at  least  another  generation  of  Christians  to  arise  before 
the  deputies  allowed  to  take  place  in  the  municipal  councils  will  venture  to 
lo6k  the  Meslem  members  In  the  &ce  and  express  &»ely  their  c^niwis,  or 
decline  to  affix  their  seals  to  documents  known  to  be  nntme,  at  the  load 
bidding  of  the  Moslem  officials  In  the  upper  seats. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Ottoman  Central  Government  is  often  deceived  hj 
exaggerated  reports  of  populatioti,  revenae,  and  expenditure,  transmitted  by 
the  local  Pasha,  &c  On  these  subjects  I  am  unable  to  obtain  much  definite 
and  detailed  information,  but  Indirectly  and  unofficially  I  hear  of  them,  and 
the  following  is  an  imitance  on  which  I  can  rely :  — The  Taamra  Arabs  an 
&r  inferior  m  numbers  to  the  report  cited  by  his  Highness  Crhellb  Pasha  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  MeehuUam,  of  Urtass,  in  Angust,  1857.  His  Highness 
believed  that  they  are  a  terror  to  all  Palestine,  and  that,  therefore,  it  b 
expedient  to  temporize  with  such  formidable  rebels.  I  am  not  aware  that 
eimer  the  military  or  fiscal  returns  to  the  Porte  are  thus  manufactured,  bat 
if  the  tax-farmers  give  any  retnms  of  receipts  and  profits,  I  should  jndge, 
from  the  character  which  such  men  usnally  nold,  that  their  documents  are 
liable  to  suspicion.  Irregularities  and  deficiencies  in  public  adminietra^ 
may  still  be  expected  to  exist,  until  better  road  convemences  and  a  sonjoder 
public  opinion  can  be  created,  with  the  acceptance  of  Christian  evidmoe. 
^Hiese,  and  all  other  real  reforms,  will  then  react  upon  each  other  as  cause 
and  effect ;  Turkey  may  then  hold  np  her  head  as  an  independent  em^are. 
Within  the  walls-  of  Jemsalem  I  find  all  communities  advancing  in  the 
strengUi  which  accrues. firom  wealth  and  internal  discipline,  all  except  that 
of  Protestantism. 

Among  the  Moslems  the  oligarchy  of  the  Effendi  class  is  penwtuated  by 
fainily  intermarriages,  and  the  institution  of  small  Met^Iisea,  Bubordinats  to 
the  principal  council,  has  only  served  to  rave  eanployment  to  the  sanw 
circle  of  families,  for  there  is  no  opening  of  competition  or  talent  in  svdt 
utuations.  Without  these  families  a  Pasha  is  unable  to  govern,  for  they 
only  can  inve  him  any  information  on  local  matters.    This  they  impait 
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accordinc  to  their  own  interests,  one  family  sometimeB  dividing  itself  into 
two  putieB  for  the  ptirpoSB  oF  gain;  and  these  Effendis  maintain  more 
statelmess  of  dress  and  more  espemiTehonaekeeping  than  thej  did Jormerlj. 
This  they  are  enabled  to  do  from  the  greatly  enhanrad  value  of  their  honses 
and  lands. 

The  Jews  are  increasing  in  numbers,  and  the  Rabbis  tightening  the 
ecclesiastical  control ;  yet  tiie  mechanical  claas  among  them  are  learning, 
thoagh  slowly,  to  work  for  their  own  living,  instead  of  depending  solely 
for  subsistence  upon  alma  from  Europe,  distributed  by  the  Rabbis.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cause  pursues  its  way  steadily  and  unremittingly,  although 
with  less  visible  increase  of  effect  upon  the  native  popnlation  than  will  be 
the  case  in  the  nest  generation,  when  the  results  appear  in  the  day  schools 
now  in  operation,  and  of  the  band  of  youths  being  Well  educatea  for  the 

Eriesthood  in  the  coU^e  at  Bait  Jala.  The  Gredc  or  Orthodox  Church 
ave  in  past  times  derived  large  supplies  of  funds  from  Russia,  but  having 
also,  for  years  past,  perceived  that  the  Russian  establishment  was  coming  to 
Jerusalem,  its  council  of  administration  has  laid  out  the  Russian  revenues 
freely  upon  houses  in  the  city,  and  lands  for  agriculture  without ;  so  that 
now,  when  the  Russians  are  come,  and  the  supplies  from  that  quarter  are 
cut  off,  the  change  has  been  prepared  for,  and  the  establishments  represented, 
in  common  parlance,  by  the  phrase,  "the  Greek  -Convent,"  are  richer  than 
tliey  ever  can  have  been  before  under  Mohametan  supremacy.  Their  day 
-schools  and  their  colleges  are  well  conducted,  but  the  benefits  of  the  latter 
are  almost  exclusively  limited  to  persons  from  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  or 
from  the  Archipelago,  The  Latin  principle  of  action  on  this  pomt  seems 
preferable,  that  of  cultivating  indigenous  talents  ibr  future  use  and 
encouragement.  The  Armenians  continue  to  enjoy  their  ponderous  wealth 
as  a  people  separated  from  others  in  their  language  and  habits.  They  ajso 
^re  preparing  a  large  classical  seminary  or  college.  During  the  past  year 
even  the  poor  Abyssinians  lifted  up  their  heads  a  little,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  from'  two  officers  of  state,  who  promised,  on  leaving,  to  move  the  king  to 
Bend  hither  aproperly  commissioned  person  tosuperintend  their  temporal  affairs. 
The  community,  however,  which  has  engaged  most  special  attention 
during  the  past  year,  is  that  of  the  Russians.  This  new  institution  has 
spent  money  in  provision,  and  is  preparing  for  commencing  buildings  on  a 
large  scale,  such  as  hospital,  hospice,  church,  schools,  &c.  It  is  their 
design,  al  announced  to  the  puUic,  to  do  what  will  not  augment  their  favour 
among  the  people,  namely,  to  employ  their  own  architects,  their  own 
common  builders  and  labourers,  and  even  to  import  bricks,  ready  mad^ 
with  wood  and  iron  work  from  Russia.  The  Russian  steamers  established 
along  the  coast,  under  patronage  and  pecuniary  aid  of  the  Emperor  and 
Grand-dnke,  bring  pilgrims,  both  Christian  and  Jewish,  in  considerable 
numbers,  at  very  trining  rates  of  fare.  A  visit  from  the  Grand-duke  to 
Jerusalem  is  expected,  though  not  ofiGcially  announced.  The  other  national 
interests  in  this  city  rem^  aa  they  were.  The  lamentable  disputes  of  the 
past  year  among  the  English  Protestants  have  most  seriously  weakened 
Doth  their  mond  influence  here  and  their  pecuniary  resources  derived  from 
England,  thus  reducing  their  efficiency  to  a  stanoard  even  lower  than  that 
which  the  missionary  agents  had  been  previously  contented  with,  and  had 
r^resen ted  in  Europe  as  their  conditions  of  successful  operations;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  Government  is  steadily  advancing  the  interests 
of  its  section  of  the  Protestant  community. 

SERIES  B.  T  T  [34l] 
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ReTerting  to  the  ralyect  of  Turkish  iffiun,  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to 
mentioQ  the  increase  of  Muhometan  Agricaltnrists  and  pastoral  Arabs  firom 
the  countries  of  Barbary,  {bnaing  a  small  colony  in  the  district  north  of 
Lake  Tiberia«.  These  are  a  fanatical  anti-Christiaa  people ;  they  comspond 
with  friends  in  A&ica,  and  invite  them  to  come  and  reside  in  this  happy 
country,  where  they  may  plundw  as  they  like,  pay  taxee  when  the^  like, 
may  grow  abundant  provisions  and  got  fine  hones.  As  your  Lordship  will 
be  aware,  the  celebrated  Emir  Abd-cd-Kader  resides  at  Damascus,  no  great 
distance  from  them ;  and  I  have  had  cases  reported  to  me  of  Jews,  at  Safed, 
applying  to  the  Emir  for  justice  in  matters  of  injury  received  from  these 
AfricauB,  and  obtaining  redress  by  bis  direct  adjudication." 

The  British  Consuls  continued  to  report  considerable  agitation  in  Bey- 
rout  and  other  places  in  the  Lebanon,  the  Mahomedaiis  aympatfaizii^ 
with  the  Druses,  and  the  ChristiRns  with  their  co-religionists.  Mistrust 
and  bad  feeling  were  thereby  created  between  the  two  sects,  who  both 
attempted  to  smuggle  arms  to  the  mountains  for  the  nse  of  the  parties  they 
respectiTely  favoured. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1859,  Ckinsol  Finn  gave  the  foDowing  account  r£ 
an  eccleaissdcal  sect  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  called  die  Greek  Catholic 
"  The  members  of  this  sect  are  few  in  number  south  of  Acra,  but  north- 
ward are  mnch  more  considerable  in  population  and  wealth.  They  are 
most  numerous  in  Aleppo,  where  they  nave  two  biahope,  in  Zabl^  under 
Lebanon,  and  in  Damascus.  These  are  derived  originally  from  the  andrait 
Greek  Orthodox  church  of  the  country,  but  have  given  adhesion  to  tbs 
Roman  Catholic  Church  under  certain  sdpulatioQa,  namely,  the  refining 
their  own  language  in  divine  service,  and  the  observance  of  their  own 
fesUvals,  together  with  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  in  the  laity, 
managing  the  temporal  concerns  of  property,  &c  Sj  &r  the  most  con- 
siderable man  they  have  ever  had  was  the  late  Patriarch  Mazimus,  who 
was  consecrated  oy  the  Pope  about  twelve  years  ago.  One  of  the 
numerous  minor  means  emplbyed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  rulers  to  ensure 
a  complete  union  or  fusion  of  churches,  has  been  that  of  inducing  these 
half-converted  Orientals  to  use  the  European  new  style  of  calendar,  instead 
of  the  old  or  oriental  style.  When  this  measure  was  proposed  to  Maximut 
in  Rome,  he  boldly  resisted  it ;  and,  as  it  is  reported  among  the  members 
of  hia  church  in  Palestine,  threatened  to  withdraw  from  Romish  connectian 
altogether ;  adding,  "  Then  you  will  be  Pope  of  the  west,  and  I  of  the  east.' 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  will,  and  the  matter  was  urged  no  farther.  About 
two  years  ago  Mazimus  died,  uid  was  succeeded  by  an  ignorant,  upstart 
man,  of  peasant  origin,  near  Acre,  officially  named  Acclimandoa  (Clemoit) ; 
who  procured  his  consecration  by  writing  a  bond  against  himscJf,  that  in 
a  very  few  years  he  would  bring  over  me  whole  sect  to  the  Crregorian 
calendiur.  Scarcely  was  he  well  seated  in  Damascus,  when  he  b^an  the 
conversion  of  his  people ;  dissensiona  arose,  the  coagre^tions  were  divided 
among  themaelveB,  and  some  rebelled  alti^^ether,  headed  by  their  bishops. 
At  length,  a  few  months  ago,  the  afiair  reached  such  a  neight  that  u» 
con^oegationa  of  Damascus  itself  revolted ;  and,  giving  in  his  resignattcHi 
to  the  Pope,  he  retired  to  Egypt,  where  he  now  is.  The  succeeding 
bishops  are,  at  this  moment,  assembled  in  Zahl^,  to  elect  a  new  patrianu 
who  shall  maintun  the  oriental  independence,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope's 
patriarch  above  described.  As  I  have  said,  the  congr^^atuHi  were  divided 
la  various  places,  and  among  them  in  this  town  of  Soor. 
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In  March,  1856,  the  Iitrge  maiority  of  the  congregations  expelled  their 
archbishop  Bimplj  on  the  grontid  of  the  dispnte  of  the  calendar,  and  he 
retired  to  Acre,  from  vhidi  be  was  soon  brought  bach  ia  a  French  war- 
steamer,  which  fired  a  salate  of  seren  grnia  on  his  landing  at  Soor.  The 
congreeatjons  declared  themselTea  willing  to  receive  their  bishop,  prorided 
he  woud  eneage  not  to  revive  the  qneatioR  of  the  calendar.  So  things 
rranained  till  about  three  months  ago,  when  the  majority  of  the  people 
here  judged  it. necessary  to  revolt  once'more,  and  dismiss  the  archbishop 
withont  personal  violence  of  any  kind.  The  church  thmiture  and  vest- 
ments were  delivered  to  two  pnesta  of  the  old  calendar  par^,  who  now 
carry  on  daily  service  in  the  chnrch  withont  their  archbishop,  whom  I  saw 
latefy  in  Acre,  subsisting  on  a  pension  &om  the  Latm  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

Here  it  must  be  explained,  that  so  jealous  have  the  sect  always  be«i, 
in  this  town,  to  preserve  their  independence,  that  the  house  and  inmititre 
are  reserved  as  tbeir  property  under  trustees,  and  are  never  the  property 
of  the  archbishop  for  the  time  being.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  revolt  the 
Latm  patriarch  sent  to  me  hia  secretaty,  with  the  letter  just  received  from 
the  e:^elled  archbishop  representing  his  case  under  greatly  aggravated 
circumstances,  and  accusing  our  consular  agent,  with  his  dragoman  (who 
are,  or  were  ^  lately,  members  of  his  congregation)  of  being  ringleaders 
in  the  ofience.  I  Immediately  despatched  a  commissioner,  Mr.  P.  Meshul- 
1am,  with  fall  powers  to  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot;  on  which  the 
Latin  Patriarch  hastened  to  assure  me  that  he  was  not  bnnging  any  charge 
against  the  agent — he  had  merely  shown  me  the  letter  as  he  received  it 
Mr.  Meshullam  returned  with  abtndant  proofs  that  our  people  were  not 
concerned  in  the  proceeding,  bat  were  sleeping  siesta  in  their  homes  at 
the  tjme ;  that  no  violence  whatever  had  been  offered  to  the  archbishop, 
but  that  the  trustees  had  merely  sequestered  the  public  property.  These 
two  latter  points,  however,  did  not  concern  me.  So  the  case  stimds  at  orient 
In  this  town  the  old  calendar  party  number  1,100  aonls,  the  archbishop's 
Papal  party  amounts  to  120  souls,  and  these  are  commanded  to  worship  in 
the  Maronite  chnrch.  The  bishops  assembled  at  Zahl^,  for  election  of  a 
new  anti-Papal  patriarch,  are  those : — BeyrOot,  Smda,  Zsttili,  Baalbek,  and 
Horns  and  Hamah ;  while  those  absent  in  the  Papal  interest  are  those  of 
Acre,  Soor,  and  the  two  of  Aleppo.  There  arc,  however,  three  sees  now 
vacant,  namely,  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  the  Haturftn ;  but  the  CoIIe^  of 
Dair  Mokhallis,  near  Salda,  the  trainii^  seminary  of  Greek  Catholic  clergy, 
is  all  in  favoor  of  the  oriental  calentuur,  as  are  three-fourths,  at  least,  of 
the  total  laity.  ATI  the  persons  of  the  oriental  party  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  difierence  of  twelve  days  in  the 
calendar,  made  once  ibr  ever,  is  of  itself  of  no  great  moment  (althouf^ 
there  are  devotees  to  particular  saints  who  think  to  the  contrary),  but  they 
regard  the  present  proceedings  in  Soor  and  Zahl^  as  a  righteous  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  Roman  dominatjon." 

On  the  4th  January  1860,  Consul  Finn  transmitted  to  Lord  John  Russell 
the  following  observations  on  Turkish  government  of  Syria  during  the 
past  year : — "  The  Turkish  Government  has  certainly  acquired,  on  the 
whole,  a  firmer  nerve  and  tone  than  during  any  previous  year  since  the 
restoration  in  1841.  This  is  evident  both  m  the  Nablous  district  and  in 
that  of  Jemsalem,  but  the  pashas  and  their  superiors  have  been  driven  to  it 
by  the  steady  in<Teas6  of  moral  and  material  weight  of  the  Knropean  con- 
salatea.    The  sanctuaries  of  Christianity  are  now  being  surrounded  by 
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tnaterial  outworks  for  their  defence  in  the  form  of  consular  and  ecdeuastical 
erections,  which  the  Turks  can  only  prevent  from  proceeding  ve^  rapidlj. 
But  in  proportion  as  hospices,  hospitals,  and  episcopates  of  Buropeans 
increase,  so  will  be  the  demand  for  high-roads,  harbonrs,  and  secnntjr  of 
life  and  properly. 

The  old  state  of  the  country  (that  is,  of  delegated  government  through 
Emirs  and  Nazirs  who  only  recognized  Tnrktsh  supremacy  in  name,  while 
they  exerciaed  their  own  individual  despotism)  has  been,  or  is  being,  broken 
through  by  a  centralization  of  dominion,  and  this  centrslizatioii  is  being 
carrim  un  by  provincial  councils,  in  which  the  depressed  classes  of  Ghnstiaos 
and  Jews  meet  their  formerly  dominant  fellow  subjects  face  to  &ce — not 
yet,  however,  on  equal  terms — still  considerable  benefits  have  already 
resulted  to  them  from  this  new  form  of  government,  although  without 
diminishing  the  pride  of  the  present  Mahomedan  generation,  bat  greatly 
augmenting  their  wealth,  for  iamily  influence  still  sways  the  peasantry,  an 
influence  which  is  disregarded  and  not  possessed  by  the  Turks.  But  thp 
Mahometan  population  is  dying  out,  I  can  scarcely  aav  slowly,  and  the  form 
of  centralized  government  requires  an  extension  of  Turkish  administration 
into  places  formerly  unknown.  Hence  for  the  present  we  are  supplied  with 
low-bred  ignorant  Turks,  reigning  in  small  towns  or  rural  districts,  and 
firming  taxes.  But  it  requires  more  knowledge  of  Turkish  resources  than 
my  sphere  can  command,  to  ascertain  whether  tiiey  are  able  to  continue  the 
supplyfrom  other  quarters.  Thus  far  for  Turkish  rule  over  their  own  subjects. 

But  two  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  are  each  ready  at  any  moment  ts 

Cour  a  fresh  population  into  the  conntry,  and  of  this  we  already  see  the 
eginning.  The  French  and  Austrians  do  all  they  can  to  get  up  large 
caravans  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  the  Russians  far  surpass 
them,  and  bring  so  many  of  their  people  into  the  country  as  Christdsn 
pilgrims  at  cheap  rates  in  the  steamers,  that  these  are.  only  allowed  to 
remain  for  three  weeks  in  Jemsalem,  thus  making  room  ibr  others,  and 
keeping  up  a  perpetaal  circulation  of  Russians  through  the  Ottoman 
dominions  and  passing  through  the  capital ;  while  Jews  from  Russia  come 
also  in  large  numbers  and  settle  in  Jerusalem  and  Safed.  It  seems  bnt 
fan:  to  conclude  that,  when  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  establishmenta  sre 
completed,  the  number,  of  pilgrims  will  be  very  greatly  augmented,  and  that 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Jericho,  Jafia,  and  Caiffa  wdl  have  similar  institntions. 
Meanwhile  we  see  no  adequate  resources  among  either  Turks  or  Arabs  to 
meet  this  new  expansion  in  Palestine.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  recent  im- 
migration of  Algerine  Mohamedans  in  the  north  is  invited  or  fo^ered  by 
Turkish  governors.  These  bring  fanaticism  with  them,  but  their  numben 
are  not  sufficient  as  yet,  nor  are  they  in  the  right  place,  in  case  of  hostile 
collision,  to  meet  the  steady  veterans  trained  in  Russian  discipline  who  throng 
our  streets,  wearing  Crimean  anil  Circassian  medals  and  crosses. 

As  for  the  activity  now  visible  within  and  without  Jerusalem,  in  contrast 
to  the  ancient  torpor  which  still  existed  within  my  memory,  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  strange  incidents  of  some  romances,  in  which  a  person 
wakes  up  atler  a  slumber  of  many  years  and  finds  a  new  order  of  thingsarisen. 
Thirty  j'ears  ago,  no  native  Christian  here  could  with  impunity  ride  a  horse; 
now,  Christians  are  members  of  Medjlis,  and  many  obtain  Sultan's  decorations 
with  the  title  of  Effendi.  Thirty  years  ago  the  Bashi-Bozouks  would  ebter 
the  convents  at  pleasure,  beat  the  monks,  and  plunder  the  altars  of  .churches  i 
now,  the  only  danger  to  monks  arises  from  their  own  disputes,  and  Tttrkish 
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militaiy  force  is  always  &t  band  to  preserve  order  and  protect  their  pr^iertj. 
Eighteen  Tears  aeo  the  ereea  paint  was  scraped  off  the  gate  of  Biahtm 
Alexander  g  house  b;  &natic  Moslems,  in  the  night,  aa  being  on  insalt  to  their 
religioos  feelings ;  now  a  Jew  bo;  may,  as  I  hare  often  seen,  wear  a  dress  en- 
tir^  of  the  peculiarly  sacred  shade  of  green  colour  in  the  most  pabltc  places. 
About  twenty  yesirs  ago  the  peasant  chief,  known  as  Aba  Gosii,  was  only 

Prevented  from  becoming  master  of  the  Jemsalem  fortifications  and  stores 
y  the  sudden  shatting  of  the  gates  by  one  £uthful  soldier.  Now,  however, 
within  the  last  ten  months,  that  citadel  has  fired  royal  salutes  and  battalions 
presented  arms  to  members  of  the  Sovereign  JBamihes  of  England  and 
KuBsio,  in  each  cAse  one  of  the  proudest  of  Constantinople  pashaa  paying 
bis  homage  of  the  most  profound  character.  These  effects,  however,  have 
not  sprung  from  Turkish  amelioration  of  government,  but  from  the  pressure 
of  Europeans  upon  the  pasha  and  on  the  military  officers.  A  slight 
relaxation  would  even  now  cause  the  whole  machinery  to  collapse  under  the 
incessant  external  pressure. 

The  government  at  Jemsalem  bears  the  outward  signs  of  greatly  increased 
concentration  of  power,  but  there  is  a  bollowness  within  which  is  well- 
known  to  SDch  experienced  men  as  we  have  occasionally  or  statedly  in  the 
city.  The  military  defence  is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration  to  a 
European.  The  Anezi  Arabs  from  the  Desert,  who  extend  nearly  from 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  come  within  sight  of  the  city ;  they  plundered  a  party 
of  Americans  last  week  at  the  Jordan,  notwithstanding  their  being  guided 
by  the  petty  Arabs  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  Fadd'&t  plundered  a 
party  of  Russians  lately  on  this  side  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  Taaitari,  who 
fought  and  killed  a  brave  officer  of  the  bashl-bozouk,  near  Bethlehem, 
in  1858,  have  lately  twice  fired  upon  the  same  description  of  forcC)  which 
was  smt  to  collect  tiibnto  long  in  arrear.  This  last  occnrrence  brings  me 
to  the  consideration  of  an  important  principle  of  government,  I  mean  the 
extreme  clemency  which  pervades  every  degree  of  administration. 

The  Arabs  have  a  proverb  that  the  Divine  Government  acts  upon  the  two 
motives,  of  first,  reward,  secondly,  punishment ;  but  that  in  Turkish  role  it 
is  all  Heaven,  there  is  no  penalty  for  transgression.  In  a  recent  conver- 
Eation  with  the  Pasha,  his  Excellency  told  me  that  he  bad  his  plans  laid  for 
catching  Saf-ez-ZeeT)  of  the  Taamra,  within  a  month,  but  that  no  blood  was 
to  be  sbed ;  that  was  to  be  carefully  avoided.  On  the  same  principle, 
political  rebels  are  at  the  most  only  disabled  temporarily  from  doing  mischief. 
Officers  of  regiments  convicted  of  extortion  and  peculation  are  only  removed 
from  one  station  to  another.  Pashas  (with  but  one  exception  tnat  I  have 
known)  are  always  promoted,  when  dismissed  on  the  complaints  of  consuls; 
and  throughout  my  experience  I  have  never  known  a  robbery  or  other  such 
offence  pimisbed  as  a  crime.  When  burglars  or  highway  robbers  ore 
discovered  and  convicted,  it  is  always  considered  an  ample  retribution  if  a 
Bum  almost  amounting  to  the  loss  is  levied  upon  the  guilty.  The  Govern- 
ment  congratulates  itself  and  the  plaintiff  on  the  success  obtained,  hat  Uie 
criminality  itself  is  never  puuisheo.  This  certainly  arises  from  entertmn- 
ing  a  low  standard  of  governing  responsibility.  All  plans  for  amelioration 
have  come  from  without  The  talked-of  road  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem, 
that  commenced  between  Beyrout  and  Damascus,  the  Ottoman  Bank  of 
Beyrout,  the  proposed  liTational  Bank,  the  freedom  of  Christiam,  the  codes 
promulgated,  ac.,  have  all  arisen  from  external  action.  One  very  great  evil 
still  remains  to  be  remedied,  bnt  I  fear  (from  all  that  I  can  see)  it  will  long 
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remain  unaltered;  I  mean  the  fenniiig  of  taxes  bj  the  Armeouuit.  From  all 
the  obaerrationg  of  penons,  and  facts,  which  I  can  collect,  I  do  not  see  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  Saltan's  findins  Moslem  Turks  who  could  be 
tmsted  in  levying  taxes  by  the  imperial  anthority. 

Yet  the  present  syatem  impedes  the  derelopment  of  the  country's  re- 
sources; conseqnently,  there  are  not  funds  avadable  for  improving  roads, 
bridges,  and  harbonre,  which  woald  exceedingly  augment  the  Ottoman 
revenue.  But  more  might  be  done  than  is  accomplished  were  the  revenae 
of  Syria  in  a  greater  d^p«e  spent  upon  itself,  instead  of  being  transmitted 
almost  entirely  to  ConBtantin<^le.  W&n  there  increased  ftcQities  for  com- 
mnnication  and  transport,  many  evils  would  be  nearly  abolished ;  such  as 
irregularity  in  the  prices  of  coins  in  different  towns,  irregolarily'  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  local  rebellions,  and  invasions  of  Bedaween. 
Then  a  centralized  administration  of  government'  would  become  possible 
and  easy,  and  true  civilization  make  rapid  progress.  Whereas,  for  want  of 
this  intercommunication,  wheat  often  bears  twice  or  £>ur  times  the  price 
in  Jerusalem  that  it  does  in  Caiffa.  There  is  no  one  coin  that  can  be  «dled 
a  fixed  standard ;  the  Turkish  pounds  and  dollars  on  the  sea  coast  have  a 
difierent  value  fi\>m  that  of  the  interior  towns. 

Particular  families  carry  on  intestine  wars,  like  the  Khans  of  Penis, 
and  the  petty  Taamra  Arabs  can  at  any  time  not  only  resist  the  Tnika, 
hut  call  up  ^ea  of  large  tribes  from  a  distance.  One  evil  of  former  times 
is  now  almost  unknown  here ;  namely,  that  of  the  Pashas  altering  the  value 
of  coins  during  the  season  of  collecting  the  taxes.  On  the  who^,  I  do  not 
see  reason  to  despur  of  the  continaance  of  Turkish  rule  in  Pidestinei  if 
allowed  &ir  opportunity  to  develop  itself  under  talented  and  conscientious 
men.  Your  Lordship  is  better  able  than  I  am  to  estimate  the  proportitm  of 
external  pressure  now  acting  upon  Turkey  to  its  internal  condition,  but  it 
seems  generally  felt  here  among  Europeans  that  a  mistake  or  a  fault  will 
always  find  people  ready  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  so  precipitate  a  crisis 
of  the  higheat  importance." 


diStobbabces  in  stbia. 

Poftr*  relating  to  tJu  Duturbancea  in  Syria, 
On  the  24th  May,  Consul  Moore  reported  that  the  accounts  received  from 
the  Mountain  were  less  favourable  to  the  hopes  entertained  thatpeace  would 
be  preserved.  Large  bodies  of  armed  men,  ChriatiaiiB  and  Druses,  were 
assembling  on  different  points,  preparatory  to  the  conflict.  Assossinalions 
and  reprisals  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence  between  the  Christians  and 
Druses.  On  the  20th  May,  the  Christians  presented  ^e  following  memorial 
to  the  Pasha : — 

"  Your  Excellency's  servants,  the  Christians  living  among  the  Druses,  beg 
to  state  that  the  outrages  and  aggressions  we  are  on  alt  sides  exposed  to  on 
the  part  of  the  Druses  and  theirMokat&dgis,  during  recent  times  and  up  to 
the  present  moment,  are  notorious ;  bo  that  our  tranquillity  and  the  sa&t^ 
of  our  blood  and  propertj  are  destroyed.  Their  acts  of  violence  toward 
na  in  killing  our  co-religionists,  both  secretly  and  openly,  have  become  well 
known  to  nu ;  tbur  wiut  is  evidently  to  compass  onr  min  and  entire  ezler> 
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minatifHt.  Their  assassioatioQ,  raremecUtatedly  and  by  Burprise,  of  the  four 
individnals  from  tha  village  of  EitoolS  at  Khan  Mabomed  Ali  Bey  Shebib, 
and  openl?  on  the  high  road  of  the  priest  of  Ibtedeen  E^-Lockesh,  also  of  a 
monk  and  four  individuals  with  him  near  Kohlooni^  in  the  Shoof,  and  like- 
irisfl  of  the  priest  of  Maftssir  El-Fakhar  in  his  own  house,  besides  the  recent 
murder  by  them  of  the  aaperior  of  the  convent  of  Ameek  (the  circomstances 
of  this  atroaons  case  were  at  the  time  submitted  to  yoor  Excellency)  must 
have  already  reached  your  Excellency's  ears. 

"  The  Druses  have  now  assembled  at  Mohtava,  the  residence  of  Said  Bey 
Djoubelat,  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  have  intercepted  all  the 
leading  highwaya,  owing  to  which  we  have  not  ^een  able  to  come  to 
Beyront  and  present  our  protest  against  these  barbarons  proceedings. 
Several  of  our  co-religionists,  scatterwl  in  different  (mixed)  villages,  hare 
been  compelled  to  fly  m  order  to  escape  peraecntion,  and  have  taken  refuge 
in  Christian  villages  for  safety,  especiallT  tiiose  living  in  the  Arkoob  and 
Gharb  El  Beka&,  whose  CiuisUan  inoabitants  have  been  attacked  by 
Druses,  With  a  view  to  avoid  collision  with  them,  they  fled  with  their 
&milieB,  abandoning  both  their  homes  and  their  crops,  and  took  asylnm  in 
the  town  of  Zahl&  They  were,  however,  overtaken  by  their  Druse  assail- 
ants, who  beat  them,  wounded  and  disarmed  them,  and  sacked  their 
jooperty. 

**  The  Druse  Mokatfidgis  daring  the  past  times  have  never  been  punished 
or  checked  by  the  Govenunent  for  any  of  their  misdeeds  and  outrages  upon 
m,  the  slaves  of  yonr  Crovemment,  more  particularly  for  the  horrible  acta 
which  Sheik  Yottssuf  Abd  el  Melek  ventured  to  commit  last  year,  in 
burning  and  sacking  the  dwellings  of  and  killing  innocent  Christiana,  with- 
out being  called  to  account  by  your  Excellency.  These  functionaries  hav^ 
.  besides,  trespassed  upon  the  rights  of  the  Porte,  by  withholding  the  tribute 
which  they  have  collected  over  and  above  what  is  due  by  the  inhabitants  to 
the  treasury,  and  which  they  have  appropriated  to  themselves, — a  fact  which 
is  poutively  known  to  yonr  Bxcellraacy. 

"  To  have  thus  aUowed  th«n  to  indulge  in  these  outrages  agiunst  us,  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  treated  with  such  leniency  inasmuch  as  not 
even  to  be  called  on  to  refund  the  tribnte  which  they  collected  in  the  name 
<^  the  Government,  has  eucooraged  them  to  oppress  us  to  the  present 
extent ;  so  that  we  have  now  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defending 
ourselves,  and  to  seek,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  for  relief  &om  the 
oppression  and  distress  snrronnding  us  from  these  foes,  who  seem  determined 
to  exterminate  us.  We  believe  uat  we  are  justified  in  resorting  to  these 
extremes  by  all  laws,  natural,  judicial,  and  administraUve. 

"  We  veptnre,  therefore,  te  submit  to  your  Excellency  this  humble 
memorial,  and  to  entreat  you  to  be  pleased  to  take  into  yonr  benevolent 
consideration  onr  position,  and  to  adopt  means  to  deliver  us  from  the 
oppression  of  these  cruel  enemies,  who  -have  resolved-  to  annihilate  us.  We 
do  so  because  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  scch  glaring  outr^ea  and  opprea- 
rion,  much  less  to  continue  under  a  rule  which  is  utterly  devoid  m  all 
justice,  to  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  submit  in  past  times. 

"  We,  at  the  same  time,  offer  heartfelt  prayers  to  the  Almighfy  to  pre- 
serve to  ua  yonr  noble  and  exalted  person,  and  to  strengthen  and  consolidate 
for  ever  the  power  of  yonr  Government. 

(Signed)     "  The  Cnristians  of  the  Mixed  Districts  of  Mount  Lebanon." 
Qa  the  26th  May,  Consul  Moore  sent  a  copy  of  a  collective  memorial 
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addressed  by  the  European  merchants  of  Beyroat  to  the  cotuolar  body 
relative  to  tne  existing  agitation  in  the  Lebanon,  in  connection  with  tLeir 
commercial  interests.  Ajid  on  the  7th,  Consul  Moore  sent  an  acconnt  of 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  the  Lebanon  between  the  Christians  and  Dnuea. 
Many  villages  were  in  £amea,  and  even  the  Torkish  troops  fired  upon  the 
Christians.  After  the  attack,  the  Christians  fled  panic-struck,  and  on  their 
de^rtore  their  houses  were  bamt  and  pillaged. 

On  the  30th  May,  a  general  action  took  place  between  the  Christians  lad 
the  Druses  in  the  Meten :  the  Christians  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
in  all  directions.  And  agaiu,  on  the  2nd  June,  another  action  tocA 
place,  when  Deer  EPKamar  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Dnues. 
According  to  letters  received  from  the  American  missionaries  at  Sidon,  a 
company  of  about  three  hundred  men,  with  women  and  children,  having 
been  driven  out  of  Djeggin  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  fled  to 
Sidon  for  protection,  were  all  killed  within  sight  of  the  town,  aflerth^  laid 
down  their  arms  and  had  Surrendered.  Among  tlie  number  killed  were 
about  twenty  priests  and  one  or  two  nuns.  The  Moslems  went  oat  torn 
the  town  and  united  with  the  Druses  in  butchering  these  helpless  pec^le. 
The  arrival  of  her  Majesty's  steamer  Firefiy  had,  however,  a  markea  emct 
in  pacifying  the  town,  for  the  time  at  least 

On  the  1 0th  June,  the  bishops  and  inhabitants  of  Zahl^  sent  a  memorial 
to  the  C-onsuls  General  and  to  the  Pasha,  soliciting  their  interposition  to 
save  the  place  from  an  apprehended  attack  by  the  Druses. 

On  the  18th  June,  Consul  Brandt  related  some  sad  events  at  Hasb^ 
and  Rasheya.  The  Hanr&n  Drases,  under  Ismail-el-Atash,  devastated 
the  latter'  place;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  male  Christian  popa- 
lation,  together  with  many  members  of  the  ruling  family  of  Emirs,  have  been 
murdered.  Some  few  women  were  killed  in  their  endeavours  to  save  thor 
children,  but  there  seemed  no  fixed  determination  to  slai^hter  the  women. 
'  The  male  children  of  six  or  eight  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  sought  oat 
and  killed,  but  the  younger  were  spared.  The  soldiers  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  the  Chris^ans,  and  have  come  in,  leaving  behind  them  baggage, 
ammunition,  &c.,  which  have  since  been  brought  here  by  persons  sent  out 
by  the  Musbir.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  have  reached  Damascna, 
and  a  snbscTiption  has  been  raised  to  supply  their  necessities,  for  they  have 
nothing  hut  the  clothes  they  have  escaped  in,  and  are  mostly  widows  or 
(prls,  with  neither  husbands,  sons,  nor  brothers  lefl  to  assist  them. 

As  to  Haaheya,  the  persons  who  committed  the  excesses  there  were  Ali 
Bey  Hamadee,  the  Eayiah  of  Said  Bey  Jumblat,  the  Druse  Chief  of 
Mnkhtara,  and  a  Druse  Sheik  Kenj,  an  employ^  of  this  Qovernnent  in 
the  Bekaa,  who  was  sent  out  by  our  Mushir  to  protect  the  families  of  the 
Emirs  and  Christians;  he  brought  away  some  seventy  persons,  and 
murdered  them  not  far  from  Hasbeya. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  renewed  attack  of  the  Druses,  Osman  Bey,  com- 
manding the  Turkish  troops,  is  reported  to  have  behaved  well,  and  fired 
on  the  Druses ;  but  the  next  day  he  advised  the  Emirs  and  Christians  to 
give  up  their  arms,  when  the  Druses  would  leave  them  unmolested.  The 
arms  were  loaded  on  mules  and  despatched  to  Damascus  without  an  escort, 
and  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Druses  soon  after  leavii^  Hasbeya. 

The  first  report,  that  all  the  Emirs'  families  and  all  the  CSirisliana  were 
massacred,  was  not  entirely  true:  only  about  five  or  six  of  the  Emirs  were 
slanj^tered,  but  unfortunately  some  hundreds  of  Christians;   the  rest 
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escaped  to  the  residence  of  Sit  Niufeh,  «ster  of  Said  Bey  Jumblat,  a  widow 
settled  at  Hasbeya.  Many  ClinEtiaiis  are  in  her  residence,  and  are  safe 
while  they  remain  there;  but  she  does  not  feed  them,  and  if  they  go  out 
they  are  at  once  murdered.  The  numbers  at  her  residence.  Emirs'  fimiliea 
and  Chrietians,  are  said  to  be  about  two  hundred.  Seven  or  eight  Christians, 
and  two  of  the  Emirs'  family,  have  reached  Damascus,  having  been  assisted 
by  Dmses  of  Hasbeya  in  consideration  of  a  large  reward- 
On  the  '19th  June,  1860,  Consul  Finn  transmitted  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  Consul  Abela  of.  Sidon  of  the  fearful  occurrences  in  his 
vicinity,  as  follows : — 

Jiaa  1.  1361. — ThiamorDiDK,  CaaBim  Tonisef  and  his  folloiren  ucked  the  tvo  conTODl* 
(men  and  vomea)  of  Deir-el-Uukhallii,  took  the  flocks  of  the  Cbristuuii  of  the  Tillagei  there- 
sbODti,  ind  killed  Beverol  ChriitUni,  whereupon  Youuef  Mabeyed  punued  them  with  aom* 
Chriituuu;  but  nf^er  'firing  a  few  ihoti,  the  Chiiatiaiii  fled  to  thia  cii  j.  The  troops  of  the 
ci^,  thinking  that  an  armed  mutcitude  ooght  not  to  rush  into  the  citj  in  that  manner,  went 
out  to  arreit  their  progress.  A  few  shots  were  fired  on  either  side,  aad  two  soldiers  were 
woDoded,  which  caused  great  confusion  in  thecitj:  tbeUoaUms  being  a&ud  of  the  Cbristiau 
and  the  Christians  being  afraid  of  the  Moslsau.  There  has  t>een  ao  loss  of  life  here,  and  the 
chieft  of  both  parties  are  endeaTouring  to  prereut  fiirther  distttrbanee.  Some  say  that  the 
ihota  fired  on  the  soldiera  came  from  Chriiliacs  in  houses  oear  the  walli,  and  some  on  the 
contrary. 

June  S,  ISSO.^fUteen  Christiani  were  masiacrod  at  Tarione  placei  on  the  plain  round  the 
town.  No  one  knows  positively  who  did  it,  but  it  ia  supposed  thia  Hoilemi  of  the  town  aMiated 
Cassim  Touseef  in  doing  it,  Ilie  refugee*  fW)m  the  mountalni  hare  been  allowed  to  enter,  bat 
BmMst  numberless  insults  end  blows.  Tbeae  pnor  people^  to  the  aamber  of  3,000  fools,  ara 
without  the  least  fixid,  and  probably  many  will  die  of  faongw.  A  Uabometan  hai  been  killed 
in  the  gardens,  and  the  'perpetrator  was  quickly  apprdiended.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
dtj  ia  not  tranquil;  fear  is  prevalent.  The  greater  part  of  the  Chriitiana  remain  In  (bdrowu 
houses,  and  do  not  venture  to  go  to  the  shops.  The  case  require*  a  very  strong  band  to  re- 
eetablisb  order,  both  within  and  withent  the  city,  a  generoua  hand  to  feed  the  poor  reAigeei, 
and  serious  wisdom  to  put  an  end  to  these  two  wants. 

JiuuS,  iseo.— Atthi8time(l-30F.K.),  afrightfitlmmoiirezlitsinthacity.  TheUoaleou 
are  running  about  with  arms  and  ettcks,  the  women  sereamlng,  and  tha  town  In  a  general 
revolntion.  I  have  shut  up  myself,  ray  brother*,  and  all  our  &milies  within  my  house.  After 
abont  half-an-hour  it  was  perceived  that  some  fogitlve  Christians  from  the  mountuns  wen 
desiroQs  of  entering  the  town,  bat  were  prevented.  All  the  CbrislUju  in  the  town  are  shot 
in  thar  boosts,  even  my  coUeaguei. 

Jtou  S,  1860. — Although  the  Binbaihi  does  all  he  can  to  protect  the  dty,  order  does  not 
exist,  and  there  is  no  tranquillity.  The  deaths  of  Christians,  men,  women,  and  children,  monks, 
nnns,  &c,  outside  the  gates  of  the  town  are  innnmarable.  No  one  can  go  ontaide  the  galea, 
DDce  the  troops  are  scarv^y  sufficient  fbr  Inside  the  town.  Urgently  implorinjt  protection  for 
her  Majesty's  subject*,  and  taving  the  Lives  of  theabove,tlieilaiighler  of  wblcb  increases  from 
hour  to  lionr,  &c 

Jiaa  S,  1860. — At  this  boor  there  are  above  soo  reftigees  wilbout  tufflcieot  room  to  sleep 
in,  in  my  house  and  that  of  my  brothers.  In  one  of  my  gardens,  as  I  am  informed,  there  are 
fifteen  corpses,  two  of  which  are  of  priest*.  My  partner  in  the  silk  works  has  been  killed  in 
the  garden.  They  have  plunderal  my  flocks,  si^  and  cocoon*  which  were  on  the  spindle*, 
and  a*  yet  I  cannot  tell  how  mocb  ha*  been  the  h>s*  of  myself  and  of  her  Msjesty'*  subjects. 

^iiR«3, 1860,  9  i.K.^This  morning  I  heard  that  Abou  Samra,  with  about  SOO  person*,  wai 
at  a  distance  of  about  an  hour  from  tbe  southern  gardens  of  the  town,  intending  (o  take  refuge 
here,  and  it  is  also  wii  that  he  has  not  been  allowed ;  and  they  say  that  the  Muhrdar  of  the 
diatrict  of  Jeba  has  driven  away  all  the  refugees  from  Hjezzin.  Cassim  Yotusef,  the  Moslem* 
of  the  village,  and  the  Moslems  of  the  town,  are  pursning,  collecting,  and  kiUing  evory  Chris- 
tUn  that  can  be  found  on  the  plaio  of  Saidi.  The  sword  is  nnsheathed  outside  tbe  gates  against 
every  one  who  bears  the  name  of  Christ.  It  will  not  be  a  war  to  terminate  with  the  laying 
down  of  arms  i  but  it  is  a  resolution  to  exterminate  all  the  mountaineers  who  believe  in  Christ. 
Aiter  the  flght  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  in  which  the  Christians  bad  none  killed,  there 
were  found  in  the  plain  of  Saiila,  it  ia  said,  more  than  300  corpses,  slaughtered  like  sheep. 
Bat  these  nnfortnnate  Christians,  what  are  they  to  do?  In  Saida  they  cannot  take  refuge  ; 
ia  the  districts  of  Matoweleh  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain;  and  the  Druses  butcher  them  at 
the  very  gales  of  Saida  like  sheep,  while  the  oflicers  of  the  Turkish  Guveroment  not  only  do 
not  interest  themselves  fbr  such  a  nuBieron*  body  of  sabjects,  but,  a*  it  ap]>ear*,  &cilitate  the 
means  for  Druse*  and  Moslems.  In  short,  the  sword  is  drawn  ontside  the  city,  and  within  are 
only  fear  and  terror.  The  Christians  are  shut  up  in  their  houses,  and  mycolleagne  of  Bussiii, 
a*  I  am  told,  is  departed  for  Beyrout  with  his  family  and  relations,  and  I  am  waiting  the 
means  of  a  material  protactioti  for  me  and  thesnbjecla  of  her  Majesty.and  theaavlngof  thoie 
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poor  peraoui  eipoied  to  periih  by  the  ivard  and  hunger.  No  one  itret  to  go  out  to  borj  tbi 
dead.  Qod  prneTTe  ai  from  >n7epideinu:  that  maj  ariKl  la  thii  Hate  of  thingi  I  am  onlj 
nble  to  employ,  for  tbe  anlitance  of  tbe  diitrsMed,  my  friendly  inflaence  with  the  Ttiridih 
ofBcert  and  Moalemi  of  tbe  town,  with  Ibe  expenditoie  of  what  I  can  from  my  own  private 
meann.    Batbow  can  tbiitufllce? 

JvneS,  18G0. — Since  yesterday  ^e  huve  hpard  of  no  more  clitorder*,  only  we  hear  that  tlure 
bDve  been  flie  mnrden  in  the  village  of  Sureya.  By  many  It  ii  calculated  that  tbe  nomber 
of  deatbt  exceed*  300  of  men,  women,  children,  monki,  and  nnoi;  and  it  is  aunred  that  tba 
greater  part  of  thete  aaiaaiinationi  vera  committed  by  IfoilemB  of  Saida,  out  of  mcTS  Uotlem 
&naticiim  and  Infamoui  ambiUon  in  amall  triflei.  Cndonbtedty  the  blood  of  tbtae  onfbitn- 
natfl  people  ii  crying  to  Divine  Jnitice  for  Tevenge.  &■  yet  one  cannot  poaiibly  eaUmale  tbe 
louei  of  her  Mqesty'i  (objects. 

Jime  B,  1B60. — Details  are  not  known  of  what  hasoccnried  in  Iijeizin,  only  we  have  seen 
nameroDa  crowds  coming  to  take  refuge  in  Raida,  and  when  they  were  not  received,  part  of 
them  retnmed  towards  the  Matoweleh  district,  bat  part  rem^ed  on  the  plain  of  Saida,  *bet« 
they  must  have  endured  great  ta&Wngs. 

Junt  fl,  ISfiO. — More  detailed  accounts  of  what  has  been  already  related.  As  soon  as  it  «>■ 
seen  that  the  war  was  abont  to  break  out,  tbe  principal  people  in  Saida,  such  aa  the  Hndir, 
Uedjlis,  &c.,  fet  attout  taking  measnres  for  their  defence,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  attacked 
Moreuver,  a  secret  mmonr  wa«  spread  among  the  Hosletni  thai,  at  the  public  piayers.  od 
Friday,  the  lat  ioataoC,  the  Christians  were  to  come  aod  massacre  them  all  in  the  moaqne,  and 
on  that  account  many  Moslems  did  not  go  to  the  mosque.  The  Mufti,  Cadi.  Jtc,  all  tlie 
principal  people,  armed  themselves  a«  if  to  defend  themndvea  from  enemies.  It  fi  suppowd 
that  it  was  arranged  by  the  Druses  so  that  the  Cbristlane  might  not  be  allowed  to  enter  tbe 
city,  and  that  the  Dmses  might  exterminate  them;  and  nnmerons  messages  took  place  between 
Ca*^  Yuaeph  and  the  Moslemi.  It  was  by  an  unpremeditated  acmdent  that  the  Christiui 
Ibaght  agvnst  the  Dmseion  Friday,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  If  oalems  considered  tbeChriitiani 
at  tbeir  greatest  eoemiea.  After  the  Christdans  weredelVated,theHufli,  Hudir,  andotikercbieft 
chief*  ran  tothegaIea.cryinKout,'>HelpagalnsttheInfldeIiI  Frotect  the  city  1"  Tbecommm 
people  of  the  Modems  touk  up  arms,  the  soldiers  went  out  as  protectors  of  thedty,  as  if  against 
an  enemy;  and  it  is  declared  by  many  Christlao*  thaithey,  as  well  a*  tbe  common  Moslem*,  killed 
several  Christians  at  the  diy  gates,  while  the  chief  of  the  Moslems  were  not  only  oculir 
witnesses,  hot  excited  them  to  do  so.  Afttir  that  time  the  mob  of  the  Moslems  took  an  actiTe 
part  with  those  person*  who  had  gone  out  of  Saida  to  fight  the  Druses,  sjid  sUnghter  recom- 
menced of  the  poor  fngitive*.  At  thi;  gates  of  the  city,  at  times,  the  fugitives  were  not  alloved 
entrance  even  without  arms,  and  those  unfortunate  people  fell  inui  the  hands  of  the  Tillaini 
who  were  going  over  the  plaint,  robbing,  killing,  violatiDg,  and  perpetrating  every  erinte.  As 
I  have  already  said,  men,  women,  children.  &C.,  wa«  barbarously  mard^ed,  and  it  is  itill 
believed  that  the  nnnber  of  1  hose  deaths  amounted  to  300.  Many  of  tbeae  poor  people  were 
limply  peasants  and  shepherds  of  the  plain  of  Saida,  who  were  returning  into  the  town  wiih- 
out  arms;  many  others  were  mere  traveller*,  ignorant  of  what  had  ocnured,  and  were  thos 
unexpectedly  murdered.  There  has  been  no  death  in  the  (uty,  bnt  still  the  Christians  caDOot 
feel  tranquil,  at  it  is  clear  that  thoM  Moslems  who  went  out  of  the  city  to  kill  thoae  people 
may  at  any  moment  do  the  same  ia  Saida. 

Jmu  e,  I860.— Tbe  superior  of  ibe  convent  at  Ddr<e!-Makhallis  has  aent  to  teU  me  thst  the 
Druses  have  not  only  ucked  and  burned  the  said  convent,  but  that  they  are  now  deitniyiiig 
Its  church.  Several  Christlaos  of  the  village  of  Aioor,  who  had  taken  t«fnge  in  the  diitiict 
of  Jeba,  were  yesterday  persuaded  by  the  flatterie*  of  eerti^  Druses  to  take  refuge  in  their 
Tillage  of  Mijdal.  This  morning  the  said  Druses  killed  four  of  them,  and  it  is  not  know! 
what  bM  become  of  the  rest.  In  short,  up  to  the  present'time,  there  is  not  the  least  security 
established. 

Junt  S,  1S60, — This  day,  at  3  f.h.,  a  panic  took  place  in  the  dty,  the  inhabitants  mnnini 
about  the  streets,  aod  Moslems,  some  with  arms, somewitb  sticks,  ciying  out,  "the  Chrittisii 
are  come  1 "  Whereupon  the  Christians  shnt  up  their  shops  and  retired  to  tbeir  honsea.  Tbii 
lasted  more  than  half-au-bour;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  it  arose  from  tome  irregnlsr 
cavalry  passing  from  Soor  to  Beyront,  and  firing  a  few  shots,  which  they  tliongfat  wera  lb* 
mountaineer  Christians.  The  t^ror  which  this  occasioned  was  extreme,  and  I  wrote  tbe 
letter,  copy  inclosed,  to  the  Mudir.  I  fbretee  that  if  such  another  panic  should  occur,  thisgi 
will  go  very  badly  in  Saida.  The  Mudir,  Mufti,  Cadi,  and  MedjUt  are  not  taking  the  nece*- 
§»ay  meatnres  to  prevent  inch  evlli. 

Jimt  6.  iseo,  6  F.M.— Ai  yet  no  one  ventures  to  go  out  into  the  dty.  It  is  true  there  sn 
no  more  morders,  but  there  is  do  security;  fbr  theDmiesin  tbe  mountain*  and  the  district  of 
Jebi  are  still  committinB  morders  and  honting  out'  the  poor  Christians  who  at«  concealed  ia 
tbe  caverns  and  forest*,  Uke  iheep. 

Jmu  T,  leso,  10  A.M.— I  have  jnit  heard  that  Caasim  Tonif  has  gone  with  bis  son  to 
Hoktara.  No  one  goes  out  of  this  town.  I  have  just  iieard  that  a  I^iue  was  robbing  tb> 
wife  of  a  Christian  at  five  minutet'  distance  from  the  gate  of  the  town,  bat,  at  tbe  enl/^tlN 
of  several  people,  she  was  allowed  to  escape.  Murder*  conUnue  to  be  committed  by  DruNi 
in  the  neighbouring  districL  I  have  just  learned  that  tbe  fbgitivea  from  Djeatin,  who  hid 
Dot  been  permitted  to  enter  Saida,  but  went  about  the  IiUtoweleh,  were  to  much  molested 
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And  plundered,  that  the;  bad  to  retnrn  tovardi  home  uid  hide  themsdm  in  foresti  and 
csTemi)  b1k>  tbooe  fngitiTei  here  io  Said»  are  without  fbod,  mooej,  or  lodgintCi  and  if  thii 
state  of  tiiinga  cominuas,  the  nnmeroiti  multitude  will  periih  eotirelj.  The  Mudir  hu  not 
7M  replied  to  my  letter  of  yetterday,  onlf  I  hear  that  he  has  orreited  t«o  or  three  people: 
this  will  not  b«  lufflcieot;  he  onght  to  haie  arrested  all  thoss  who  took  up  arnu  in  the  tLme 
of  the  tomolt. 

June  T,  1S60,  yam.—Ja  reply,  I  have  to  state  that  the  superior  at  Deir-el-Mukhallis  will 
not  inform  me  where  the  priest  Stephen  li  to  be  found,  or  any  of  the  people  irho  are  with 
him  in  the  forest,  at  three  hours  from  Snida,  without  my  guarantee  that  no  harm  shEdl  happen 
to  him;  fearinK  leat  be  ahonld  be  beheaded,  as  those  monks  and  others  were  who  went  under 
the  guardian Bbip  of  the  zaptiyeh  and  of  the  French  janissary,  who  were  all  plundered,  or 
wonnded,  or  hilled,  near  the  very  (late  of  Saida.  In  order  to  succeed,  if  possible,  I  asked 
the  Bitibnshi  to  give  me  Mime  reipiiar  troops,  but  he  said  he  could  not  send  any  out  of  the 
town.  Then  I  spoke  with  Ismail  Bek,  the  ex-go»Brnor  of  Saida,  and  begged  him  to  go  OQt 
himself  with  some  tKendg;  bat  his  relation,  Ismail  Bek,  colonel  of  the  5th  Regiment,  wonld 
not  trust  him  to  go.  because  If  the  Druses  hare  any  personal  ill-will  against  the  said  priest, 
they  would  execute  it.  eren  though  by  the  side  of  Tatur  Pasha,  and  that  for  his  part  he 
vonld  ^t  tmst  the  promises  of  any  Druses. 

Junt  S,  IB60. — This  afternoon  the  Khatnadar  of  the  Unshir  came  here  with  orders  that 
ererybody  is  to  be  quiet  and  the  peasauts  are  to  go  out  to  their  work,  bat  no  one  dares  to 
leave  the  ci^. 

Junes,  IBGO. — This  morning  the  Ehaznadar  has  issued  the  inclosed  drcnlar.  Although 
these  authorities  make  a  show  of  impartiality,  they  do  not  so.  On  the  4ih  instant  they 
pmnised  Captain  Mannsell  to  set  at  liberty  certain  Christians  of  the  mountain  arrested  under 
fidse  charges  and  not  proved,  but  up  to  this  time  they  have  not  performed  their  promise.    In 

Eesenea  of  the  chief  of  the  customs  here  and  of  the  atbresaid  captain,  three  witnesses  in  the 
qjilis  gave  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  these  p^sons. 

Junt  9,  1 860,  4  p.K. — I  inclose  copy  of  a  petition  from  the  priest  Eanna  Aazar  of  Djezzin, 
who  has  taken  refuge  in  Jeb4,  infbrmlng  me  that  he  endures  many  suBbrings,  and  h^ging 
that  measures  might  be  taken  for  bringing  him  and  the  many  Christians  who  are  scattered 
about  the  mounl«na,  safely  into  some  seaport.  The  Druse*  all  around  continue  their  moles- 
tatdons,  murders,  and  robberies,  binding  men  and  compelling  them  to  redeem  their  life  by 
sums  of  money  or  women's  jewels,  and  with  bonds  written  against  themselves  for  amounts 
which  all  their  lifetime  would  not  be  sufQcient  to  pay,  and  frequently  after  all  this  killed 
them.  Many  Druses  come  into  Saida  and  take  away  their  Christian  partners  who  had  taken 
reftige  here,  and  after  making  them  pay  large  sums  hare  killed  them.  Although  it  is  for- 
bidden fbr  any  one  to  carry  arms  in  Saida,  the  Druses  are  going  about  the  bazaars  with  their 
arms.  The  JEtritish  steamer  Fir^y  came  this  morning,  and  then  went  on  to  Soor;  returned 
at  one  o'clock,  and  went  on  to  Beyroat,  Captain  Maunsell  made  proper  exhortations  in 
reference  to  the  events  of  last  Wednesday. 

Jme  B,  1S60,  B  p.m.— The  superior  of  Delr-Mukhallls  has  sent  to  tell  me  that  last  Thursday 
.  there  came  to  him  the  Druse  Husselb  Baraklt,  lo  inform  him  that  he  had  brought  five  of 
his  relatives  from  Che  part  of  Saad  Bek  Joublat  to  protect  the  convent;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  told  them  that  It  is  true  the  convent  was  pilUged,  but  not  burned — only  certain  rooms 
were  bnmed.  In  the  church  the  Druses  had  collected  all  the  windows  and  other  wooden 
articte*  to  set  Are  to  it,  but  that  he  had  prevented  it ;  also  that  morning  Hnssam  Kusseiu, 
barlug  gone  to  the  convent,  after  sleeping  at  Joon,  he  found  a  woman  murdered  at  the  door, 
and  all  the  treasures  of  the  church  plundered,  namely,  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  crosses  with 
predous  stones,  church  vestments,  the  library,  and  legal  documents,  in  short  all  the  riches 
that  had  been  aAcamulatedfarns  years.  TheperpetretOTiof  thisare  theDnues  of  B«t-bu- 
harmnsh. 

Jum  9,  I860. — I  have  sent  off  zaptiyehs  with  my  jaotstary,  and  brought  in  the  Priest 
Stephen  (brother  of  Belim  Effendl)  with  fifty-nine  Christians.  This  day  Selint  Mbadi  has 
gone  sway  with  his  brother  on  board  the  Fir^y. 

June  10,  1860.— Yesterday  three  Christians  of  Mejdal  were  killed  by  the  Druse*  of  Belt- 
abu-Shaha;  these  are  besides  those  who  were  killed  last  Wednesday  in  the  same  place.  lot 
night,  the  Druses  killed  a  Christian  in  the  village  of  Simibureet.  Druses  are  constantly 
coming  demanding  money  from  Christians,  and  then  hJJUng  them.  The  village  of  Magdushdi 
paid  this  day  lo  the  family  of  Shams  7,000  piastres  a*  a  ransom  for  liib.  Druses,  Matawalis, 
•od  Moslems  ara  still  plundering  and  molesting  in  the  gardens  about  Saida.  Uelhbam  Bek 
baa  told  the  Khaznadu'  that  if  he  bad  a  mazbatah  of  tbe  HedjUs,  and  also  an  order  ttota 
Saad  Bek  Joublit  for  protectioir  of  the  gardens,  he  could  do  it:  unless  security  be  established 
in  the  gardens,  tbey  will  soon  be  dried  up.  A  batlAliou  of  regular  troops  arrived  from 
Kabtous,  and  have  gone  up  to  Ueir-el-Kamar. 

June  11,  1860. — The  Ehainadar  has  replied  to  me  that  he  had  met  five  horsemen  with 
Hassan  Aga,  to  save  lives  in  Mejdal,  bat  a*  these  horsemen  did  not  dare  to  go  to  the  village 
they  returned,  and  the  Christians  were  all  murdered.  He  also  tdls  me  thai  this  morning  the 
Druse*  have  burned  the  village  of  Eureya,  and  that  he  1*  unable  to  send  regular  troops  to 
those  placea.     He  has,  therefore,  written  yesterday,  and  will  write  again  to-day  to  the 
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OoTemor,  to  the  eflect  tbit  If  more  refcutu  trnopi  are  not  lent,  or  It  Sud  Bek  u  not 
conimaiided  to  appear  in  person,  there  will  be  do  itfttj,  and  the  whole  diitrict  of  iebk 
trill  be  bnmed, 

June  II,  1S60,  10a.il— IhftTeJQitbewd  thattbeDnuegtuTeietflre  tothewoodiof  J^M 
1q  Older  to  discorer  the  ChrittiaDi  who  ore  coocealed  there,  snd  kill  them. 

Jiiiwl!,1860,  I  P.M.— The  governor  of  the  town  hai  beeu  changed :  the  neir  one  ii  not 
leai  bnatic  tluo  hii  predecessor.  He  ii  to  send  to  Beyrout  this  evening  those  ChciibmD 
prisoDers,  vhom  I  hare  mentioned  before,  concerning  wham  testimonies  were  produced  in 
the  Medjiis  in  mj  presence,  snd  of  Captain  Maonsell  and  other  officers,  and  the  officer  of  tlia 
customs.  It  is  said  that  the  Medjiis  and  Muni  are  prejudiced  against  the  latter,  lor  hanng 
detected  and  stopped  arms  and  ponder,  whiuh  the  Moslems  of  Ibe  town  were  sending  to  the 
Dnues.  Whj  are  not  all  the  MogUma  of  Saida  to  be  punished,  who,  on  the  first  days  of  this 
month  committed  horrible  ntrodtiea  oatside  the  town,  the  gnaOer  fart  of  wtiom  are  known 
to  the  authorities,  or  might  be  so  with  ■  little  trouble? 

JioK  II,  1860,  4  P.M. — I  have  been  informed  that  bnt  few  of  the  Christians  who  went  fi  r 
refuge  among  the  Matawalia  escaped  plunder.  It  is  said  that  the  MHtawalis  have  msssacred 
more  than  100  of  such  refugees.  The  Druses,  and  all  other  sects  not  Christian,  ttili  oontinne 
their  cruelties  towards  the  Chriatiaus. 

JuHt  la,  I860,  10.ui.^The  Bnuea  of  Oanef  fonnd  eleven  ChristianB  wandering,  and 
took  their  luggage  as  fur  as  their  o*n  Tillage,  then  murdered  eight ;  the  other  three  haie 
arrived  here.  According  to  notices  from  the  Uatawali,  400  Druses  haTC  gone  from  Shoof  to 
Djezzin,  and  killed  eight  men  and  four  women.  Ellas  Snader,  a  ChristiBu  of  Ari,  has  been 
killed  by  the  Druses  while  going,  under  orders  from  Said  Bek,  to  collect  his  oocoonh  The 
Uataw^  Mukaddam  Mohunmed  came  TTom  Kifferhonm  to  the  district  of  I^eEzin,  killed  two 
Christians,  and  took  k-wbj  13  oxen  aud  TOO  sheep.  Yesterday  ereiing  the  Dnues  killed  fire 
Christisns  in  the  village  of  Sairbar,  and  burned  the  village  o(  Jaqeena,  both  in  tlks  ditBict 
of  Jeba. 

Jmt  13,  1860,  S  FJi.— RaHeer  Abd-el-Suned,  with  other  Dnuei,  came  down  yealerd^  to 
the  plain  of  Saida,  and  seized  all  the  flocks  and  herds  wliich  had  Moslem  sbqibads.  Imme- 
diately several  zaptiyehs  went  out,  and  compelled  them  to  restore  luch  la  belonged  lo 
Moslems,  but  those  belooging  to  Christians  were  not  restored.  These  z^liyeti*,  who  w^t 
out  to  save  cattle,  could  they  not  have  gone  out  on  the  Ist  and  Snd  instant  to  save  human 
life  ?    Thus  disorders  are  atill  continuing  on  the  plain  of  Saida. 

Junt  13,  1860,  S  P.M.— A  man  of  Hasbeya  has  arrivad,  ioforming  ns  that  thsDmaahad 
attacked  that  village  last  Friday,  Saturday,  nnd  Sunday,  without  taking  itj  that  the  officer 
of  Turkish  troops  who  was  stationed  there,  and  professed  to  be  the  defender  of  the  Chiistim, 
had  fired  against  the  Dnues  cannons  with  powder  only;  that  on  Sunday  he  required  the 
Christiana  to  give  up  to  him  all  their  arms,  aa  lie  would  snfflcimtly  protect  them,  Hs 
received  800  gnna,  and  aent  them  off  with  a  Druse  muleteer  to  Damascus;  and  on  Mundsy 
morning,  while  the  Christiana  were  shut  up  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Emir,  the  Druses  asMulted 
it,  aod  killed.  It  is  said,  800  penons,  the  officer  looking  on  ai  a  spectator.  It  is,  moreover, 
said  that  Mohammed  Bek-el-Assad  had  promised  to  protect  the  Christians  of  Meq-eyooo, 
bat  that  now  he  says  he  has  no  orders  to  protect  them  with  arms. 

On  the  19th  Jane  1860,  ConBnl  Finn  communicated  to  Lord  John  Russell 
that  under  the  affecting  circumstances  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  of  Saida,  the 
native  Christians  all  through  the  country  were  experiencing  some  d^ree  of 
apprehension  from  the  Moslems.  In  Acre  the  Government  had  wisely 
denounced  punishments  for  those  who  help  to  create  panic  bj  public  recital 
of  the  Lebanon  transactions.  At  Nazareth,  however,  and  at  Caif^  the 
people  were  greatly  alarmed.  In  Jerusalem,  which  seemed  the  very  last  place 
for  a  Moslem  insurrection  to  take  place,  the  Christians  were  expressing 
their  terror;  and  even  the  Bethlehemites,  who  usually  enjoy  a  reputation 
fi}r  courage,  were  failing  in  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  families  by 
giving  expression  to  fear.  More  than  this,  the  Ruaao-Greek  buildings  at 
'  Bait-Jala  were  suspended  from  the  same  motive,  which  was  a  conduct  alto- 
gether inexcusable,  and  seemed  to  indicate  a  deliberate  purpose  of  no  good 
tendency.  Meanwhile  a  large  number  of  Russian  sailors  were  in  the  streets 
from  a  ship  of  war  said  to  be  at  Jaffa.  About  6,000  of  the  Beni  Snkhr 
Arabs  at  Tiberias  (who  are  very  seldom  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan) 
arrived  at  Caiffa,  levying  a  heavy  tribute  there,  and  consuming  the  wheat 
and  barley  of  the  neighbourhood.  These  Arabs  stopped  all  communic^ion 
between  the  town  and  the  mills,  and  threaten  when  they  have  done  nidi 
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llberias  to  advance  further  into  the  country.  The  people  of  Tiberius  were 
in  great  apprehension  of  famine.  To  meet  these  Aiiibs,  Akili  Aga  re- 
ceived reinforcements  from  G-aza,  and  with  these  he  promised  to  attack 
them.  The  strong  military  force  was  withdrawn  from  Nabloos  for  the 
Lebanon,  and  the  same  was  done  at  Acre,  leaving  the  fortress  to  the  care 
of  mere  peasants.  The  Pasha  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  on  a  joamey 
towards  Gaza,  had  returned  hither. 

And  on  the  20th  June,  the  Gonsol  reported  that  all  the  Gonsals-General 
having  received  identical  instructions  from  their  Embassies,  met  to  confer  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  their  instructions  in  concert  The  result  of 
tiieir  deliberations  was  contained  in  the  fotlowiog  Minute.  They  subsequently 
agreed  on  a  collective  letter  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  object  of 
pressing  upon  his  Excellency  immediate  action.  They  had  not  yet  received 
the  Pasha  s  reply ;  but  the  Boyouronldy,  proclaiming  peace,  was  promul- 
gated, omitting,  however,  the  condition  insisted  upon  by  the  Druses  as 
ft  sine  qud  turn,  namely,  oblivion  of  the  pasL 

MlNUTK. 

We  the  Consuls-General  of  England,  Austria,  France,  Prussim  and  Russia,  , 
having  received  on  the  7-1 9th  June  from  our  respective  Ambassadors 
identic  instructaons,  informing  us,  without  delay,  of  the  most  efficient 
manner  in  which  to  use  our  intervention  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion  o£ 
blood  among  the  inhabitanU  of  Mount  Lebanon,  have  assembled,  here  to- 
day, the  7-1 9th  June,  with  oar  President,  Mr.  Moore,  in  order  to  agree 
Dpon  the  steps  to  be  talien  in  this  matter.  In  the  interim  we  receivea  tJie 
news  of  the  taking  of  Zahl^  by  the  Druses.  We  decided  on  going  im- 
mediately to  the  camp  of  Khoorsheed  Pasha  at  Hazmi^  The  Govemoiy 
Greneral  had  not  received  the  news  of  tbe  surrender  of  ZahM,  and  even 
doubted  it  We  explained  to  him  that  the  chief  thing  at  present  was  to 
stop  the  efEusion  of  blood ;  that  no  doubt  could  exist  respecting  the  complete 
unanimity  of  the  five  Powers,  who  regretted  and  condemned  the  lamentable 
conflicts  that  had  arisen  between  the  Druses  and  Christians,  and  that  it  vras 
of  the  greatest  importance  immediatelv  to  quiet  the  country.  On  our  prcH 
posing  to  go  with  him  to  the  scene  of  events,  in  order  to  interpose  between 
tbe  belligerents,  the  Pasha  replied  .tliat,  being  unprovided  with  snfBciuit 
troops,  be  had  no  force  capable  of  rendering  an  armed  mediation  effectual, 
and  that  his  authority  was  not  sufficiently  ezteneive  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  Chiefe  of  the  Druses  of  Hauran  and  the  other  tribes,  strangers  to  his 
"  Eyalet."  He  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of  immediate  concihatiou,  to 
publish  a  "  Boyourouldy "  of  peace,  on  the  express  condition  (demanded 
by  the  Druses  as  a  sitie  qud  non  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities),  that  the  two 
parties  should  agree  to  forget  the  past,  and  should  at  once  renounce  every 
claun  having  to  do  with  tbe  losses  experienced  on  both  sides.  The  Pasha 
on  this  occasion  made  use  of  the  Arabic  expression,  "Mada  ma  mfida," 
("That  which  is  done  is  done"i  The  Pasha  added  that  this  transaction 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Forte's  liberty  of  action,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  bound  to  ratify  it.  We  observed  that  to  act  in  this  manner  would  be 
to  compromise  the  honour  of  the  Porte,  and  that  we  could  not  agree  to  this 
condition.  The  Pasha  answered  that  the  force  of  circumstances  obliged 
him  to  have  recourse  to  this  extreme  measure  *,  and  he  decided  on  ordering 
the  publication  of  this  Boyourouldy. 

(Signed)  N.  Moore,  Weckbecker,  Cte.  Bentivoglio,  T.  Weber,  A.  B^er. 
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The  European  ConmU-Gmeral  to  Khoonheed  Paxha. 

Beijrout,  June  B-20th,  I860.— M.  le  GonTerneur-G^n^ral,— We,  the 
Undereigned,  the  ConBuls-general  of  England,  Austria,  France,  ProsaiA, 
and  Russia,  have  received,  on  the  7-I9th  of  Jane,  identic  inBtnictioos  from 
our  reapective  Embaeaies.  We  have  the  honour  to  bring  before  the  notice 
of  Tour  ExcellencT  that  it  is  an  urgent  necessity  to  put  a  stop  to  bloodshed, 
and  since  no  douot  can  exist  as  to  the  perfect  nnderstanding  between  the 
five  Powers,  who  deplore  and  condemn  the  lamentable  conflicts  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  Druses  and  the  Christians,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  pacification  of  the  country.  The 
aim  of  the  step  which  we  are  collectively  taking,  is  to  beg  your  Excellwcy 
to  take  the  most  efficient  measores  to  this  effect.  We  come,  moreover,  to- 
day,  to  ask  your  Excellency  what  are  the  measures  that  have  been  taken 
with  respect  to  this,  and  what  are  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  this  pacification,  which  is  so  necessary,  so 
urgent^  and  so  desirable.  We  beg  your  Excellency  to  inform  ns  if  you 
consider  our  co-operation,  under  these  circumstances,  of  any  use;  ibr.we 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  declare  ourselves  ready  to  put  ourselves  entirelv  at 
your  service,  with  the  object  of  bringing  hostilities  to  an  immediate  end.' — 
Accept,  Ac, — (Signed)  N.  Moore,  Ct&  Bentivoglio,  Weckbecker,  T. 
Weber,  A.  Beger, 

On  the  21st  June,  Consul  Moore  reported  tiiat  the  assault  made  on 
Zahl^  by  the  Druses,  ended  by  the  capture  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
flvacaated  the  place  and  fied,  only  taking  with  them  the  women  and 
children.  The  place  was  then  burnt  down.  From  Aleppo,  also.  Consul 
Skene  reported  that  much  dissatufaction  having  been  occasioned  by  the 
reduction  of  the  currency,  crowds  of  small  traders  assembled  in  the  streets. 
The  tumult  soon  took  the  form  of  a  conflict  between  Mussulmans  and 
Christians,  and  many  of  the  latter  were  dragged  to  prison,  snfiering  the 
most  barbarous  ill-treatment  on  the  way. 

On  the  23rd,  Consul  Moore  reported  the  massacre  of  the  entire  remaining 
male  population  of  Deir-el-Kamar  by  the  Drases.  The  women  and  very 
young  children  were  spared  and  fled  to  the  plain.  The  number  of  slain 
must  nave  been  at  least  1,000.  Beyront  was,  on  the  23rd,  thrown  into  the 
greatest  consternation,  in  comequence  of  ^e  assassination  of  a  Mahometan 
by  a  Christian.  The  Mahsmetan  popalatiou  rushed  to  their  arms,  and  the 
Serai  was  invaded  by  Mahometans  clamouring  for  vengeance.  The  Christians 
all  fled  and  took  remge  at  the  different  Consulates  and  European  houses. 
The  murderer,  a  C&istian  of  the  mountain,  was  afterwards  discovered, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 

Upon  the  apprehension,  however,  of  the  supposed  murdem  of  the 
Mahometan,  the  excitement  of  the  Mahometan  populace  redonbled.  They 
assumed  an  insubordinate  and  arrogant  attitude  towards  the  local  authorities, 
delivered  their  ultimatum  that  they  would  not  bury  their  .mordered  co- 
religionist un^I  the  Christian  had  been  executed ;  and  that,  unless  that  were 
done  by  sunset,  they  would  themselves  avenge  the  death  of  the  Mahometan. 
The  authorides  met  these  threats  with  servile  compliance  and  truckling, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  Turkish  military  and  naval  forces  more 
than  adequate  to  make  their  authority  and  the  law  respected.  In  fact,  the 
dty  was  under  mob-law.  Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  was  being 
proceeded  with,  and  ended  by  his  so-called  conviction  and  oondemnati<Hi  to 
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death.  The  man  had  been  apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned  to  Buffer 
death  all  within  two  hours,  and  onder  the  inflaence  of  excitement  and  fear 
of  the  populace.  Now  came  the  difficult  part  of  the  qaeetion.  The  sentence 
required  the  confirmation  of  the  Musuir  before  it  could  be  esecuted. 
Khorsheed  Fasba  was  absent  at  Deir-el-Kamar,  and  it  would  take  three 
days  before  bis  sanction  could  be  obtained.  The  Acting  Governor  and 
Ismul  Pasha,  in  their  perplexity,  came  to  tbe  office  of  the  British  Consul, 
where  alt  his  colleagues  were  assembled.  The  Acting  Governor  stated 
the  case,  said  the  safety  of  the  town  depended  upon  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence,  and  asked  for  the  sanction  of  the  Consuls  thereto. 
This  they  of  course  declined  to  give,  but  they  told  bim  that  they  considered 
that  he  had  the  full  powers  vested  in  the  MosHr  and  delegated  to  liim, 
and  that  he  should  act  as  the  Musbir  would  or  coold  have  done  had  he 
been  present  Ismail  Pasha  said  he  was  prepared  to  call  out  the  military 
and  bombard  tbn  town,  but  that  that  conree  would  precipitate  the  crisis, 
and  destroy  Moslem  and  Christian  alike.  These  functionaries  then  left 
the  Consals,  and  the  execution  took  place  about  an  hour  after  sunset, 
the  accused,  to  the  last,  declaring  his  innocence. 

Boring  the  hei^t  of  the  Mahometan  excitement,  several  Christians 
received  severe  blows  with  sticks,  others  were  knocked  down.  One  waa 
seriously  wounded  in  the  head  by  the  blow  of  some  heavy  inBtrnment. 
M.  Bentivoglio,  on  going  to  the  Serai  to  see  the  dead  l)ody  of  the  murdered 
man,  had  a  sword  flourished  in  his  face  by  one  of  the  near  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  One  Englishman  had  a  pistol  snapped  at  him  by  a  Mahometan ; 
and  another,  an  officer  of  the  ExmcnUh,  had  a  pistol  presented  at  him  in  the 
streets.     A  third  Englishman  was  insulted. 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday)  the  British  and  French  Tice-Conanis  at 
Sidon  sent  to  the  French  and  British  Consals  the  most  alarming  accounts  of 
an  intended  combined  attack  by  Druses  and  Moslems  of  the  town  upon  the 
defencelesBs  ChristianB  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Sidon,  in  the  Frencn  khan 
there,  and  that  the  SentineUe  had  landed  thirty-five  men  and  a  field-piece 
on  an  islet  in  the  port  of  Sidon,  as  a  temporary  protection  to  French 
residents  until  the  succour  demanded  irota.  Beyrout  should  arrive.  Imm^ 
diately  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  her  Majestr's  ships  Gantiet  and  Mohaak, 
and  the  ZinobU  fiigate,  left  for  Sidon.  Later  m  the  day,  at  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Consuls,  the  Turkish  line-of-battle  ship  proceeded  to  Sidon 
with  400  troops  under  Azis  Pasha.  Khorsheed  Pasha  also  repaired  there 
on  the  following  day  from  Deir-el-Kamar ;  and  by  these  timely  measures 
tranquilliW  was  maintained. 

The  Mohawk  returned  bringing  600  more  Christian  fu^tives,  half  of 
them  women  and  children,  from  Deiivel-Kamar,  and  the  other  half  fnmi 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  in  addition  to  the  1,700  previously  conveyed.  Some 
hundreds  more  were  wsitLng  at  the  mouth  of  the  Damour  to  be  brought 
8way,,and  her  Majesty's  ship  Mohawk  is  to  perform  that  service  to-morrow. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  int^ise  panic-  that  had  seized  the 
ChristianB  of  Beyrout  They  acquired  the  conviction  that  the  &te  of 
the  popnlation  of  Deii^«l-Kamar  awaited  them  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
aathontiea  and  troops,  the  Moslems  of  the  town,  and  the  Drusea.  The 
arrival  of  troops  under  Ismail  Pasha,  the  news  from  Sidon,  the  bearing  of 
the  Mahometans  detailed  alwve,  the  bands  of  armed  Druses  who  were 
permitted  by  the  authorities  to  promenade  the  streets,  in  spite  of  all  our 
representationB,  have  raised  the  panic  to  such  a  piteh  that  numbers  of 
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ChriBfiaDB,  comprising  leading  merdmnts  and  bvdespeople,  were  depart- 
ing for  Malta  or  Alexandria.  About  200  left,  aod  hundreds  more  w^re 
preparing  to  follow.  As  to  commerce  it  was  compleiely  paralysed  ;  the 
representatives  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  this  so  lately  nonrishing  ci^ 
were  quitting  it  Orders  for  merchandize  have  been  countermanded  to  tire 
amount  of  thousanda  of  pounds.  Two  screw  steamers  arriving  to-day  from 
Liveipool  will  not  land  their  cargoes,  but  take  them  back  to  Malta,  and 
deposit  them  there.  The  treasure  of  the  Ottoman  Bank  has  been  embarked 
Ml  board  the  Eemouth  for  safety. 

On  the  2nd  July,  Ckmsul  Brandt  transmitted  to  Lord  John  Rassell  copy  of 
his  quarterly  separate  despatch  on  the  a^rs  of  the  Pashalic,  as  follows: — 

"  The  enmity  between  the  Druses  and  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  is  not  of 
recent  origin,  and  for  a  year  or  two  past  there  has  existed  a  feeling  of 
distrust  on  both  sides.  A  general  outbreak,  however,  was  not  supposed 
to  be  imminent,  and  it  seems  to  have  taken  everybody  by  suiprise.  There 
have  been  garrisons  at  Hasbeya  and  Rasheya  for  some  time  past,  and 
though  small  they  yere  considered  sufficient  to  defend  those  strong  positions 
aj^ainst  an  irruption  of  the  neighbouring  Druses,  an  attack  from  those  of 
we  Hauran  never  having  been  contemplated.  Althongh  the  military  ftMre 
of  the  Pashalic  was  supposed  to  be  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  order,  some 
months  ago  the  greater  portion  of  it.  was  withdiawn  by  an  order  of  &e 
Port&  Tne  Mushir  declares  that  it  was  done  against  bis  protest,  and  his 
Excellency  told  me  that  in  consequence  he  has  demanded  his  recall,  feeling 
that  with  such  inadequate  means  De  could  not  answer  for  the  public  secnrit^. 
When  the  outbreak  occurred  his  Excellency  could  not  respond  to  calls  for 
assistance ;  on  one  side  the  Arabs  were,  as  usual,  insolent  and  insubordinate, 
and  in  consequence  the  main  portion  of  the  entire  force  was  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Hauran  to  protect  the  crops  of  grain  <m  which 
Damascns  depends  for  its  supplies. 

This  division  was  ordered  to  Hasbeva  on  the  first  attack  of  the  Druses, 
but  the  order  was  not  obeyed  j  ana  as  a  justification  the  Commander 
Mnstapha  Pasha  sent  in  a  memorial  from  the  cultivators,  stating  that  if 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  they,  too,  would  retire  and  abandon  their  crops. 
This  excuse  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  a  battalion  of  rifles  uily  was 
recalled  to  Damascns,  the  garrison  of  which  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
tranquilUty  in  the  town ;  so  that  Hasbeya  and  Rasheya  were  lefl  to  their 
own  resources,  aided  by  their  small  garrisoDS.  Their  danger  was  repre- 
sented to  the  Pasha,  but  nothing  was  done ;  inability  to  detach  troops  being 
urged.  Next  came  the  attack  of  the  Druses,  and  the  murder  of  many  m 
the  Christians,  as  well  as  the  distress  of  the  rest,  pressed  by  their  enemies, 
and  in  want  of  food.  It  was  proposed  to  the  Mushir  to  send  out  a  sufficient 
guard  to  withdraw  all  the  surviving  male  Christians,  with  the  women  and 
children.  This  wag  promised,  but  was  not  performed,  when  the  catastrophe 
ivas  announced,  and  it  was  declared  to  he  too  late.  Still  there  were  some 
male  survivors,  and  all  the  women  and  children,  who  were  nearly  starving. 
Again  tiie  Pasha  was  pressed  to  apply  means  to  bring  them  away,  and  his 
Excellency  declared  that  he  had  already  done  so  :  mules  having  neen  soii 
to  Hasbeya  for  that  purpose.  The  number  was  only  sufficient  for  the 
troops,  and  the  commander,  Osman  Bey,  refused  to  allow  the  Christians 
to  accompany  him.  Some,  in  disguise,  did  so,  however,  and  some  bribed 
Druses  to  protect  them  on  the  road.  The  bulk  of  those  saved,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Lady  Nalfeb,  retired  to  Mokhtara,  the  residence  of  her 
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bnithflr,  the  Drnse  Chief  Said  Bey  Jamblftt  A1)  &e  women  and  children 
had  come  in  &om  Raeheyaj'the  troops  even  had  retnmed. 

"  I  have  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Smrlie  Rohson,  an 
acconnt  of  what  passed  at  Haabeya,  given  bj  a  Protestant  of  the  place  who 
was  present  dnnog  the  whole  afiair,  and  miraculonsly  escaped  from  the 
massacre.  After  the  Dnises  had  attacked  several  neighbouring  villages, 
from  which  most  of  the  Christians  managed  to  escape  to  the  town,  they 
giUToanded  Hasbeya  itaelf,  on  Sunday  the  3rd  of  Jmie.  The  Christians 
applied  to  Osman  Bey,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  for  protection, 
reminding  him  of  his  promise  that  he  would  assist  whichever  party  main- 
tained the  peace  against  that  which  broke  it.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
already  tried,  in  vam,  to  induce  the  Druses  to  leave  the  Christians  un- 
molested, but  he  would  make  another  attempt,  and  he  sent  an  officer  to 
them  with  that  object  The  Druses  retamecl  for  answer  that  they  were 
determined  to  assault  ^e  town.  The  Christians,  seeing  they  could  get  no 
help  from  Osman  Bey,  took  ap  a  poution  near  their  quarter,  where  the 
Druses  attacked  them,  and  aft^  some  fighting,  the  Christians  being  over- 
powered by  numbers,  fled  to  the  Serai,  where  Oaman  Bey  was  with  the 
troops. 

"  On  the  4th  of  June,  Osman  Bey  went  to  the  Lady  Nalfeh,  and  returned 
with  her  to  the  SeraL  He  then  desired  the  Christians  to  deliver  np  their 
arms,  giving,  with  the  consent  of  the  lady,  a  written  guarantee,  pled^ng 
the  faith  of  the  Government  for  their  personal  safety.  They,  finding  they 
could  not  resist  the  Druses,  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  arms 
were  collected  in  the  court  of  the  Serai ;  the  best  among  them  were  selected 
by  the  Druses,  and  the  remainder,  about  500,  were  sent  off  with  Dmae 
carriers  and  two  soldiers,  Osmui  Bey  telling  the  Christians  that  he  was 
sending  them  to  Damascus.  The  Christians  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
Serai  nntill  the  11th,  but  they  were  starving;  water  was  very  scacce,  and 
bread  so  dear  that  few  had  the  means  of  purchasing  it,  the  price  being 
50  piastres  per  total  (S».  id.  for  S^lbs.),  about  twenty  times  tlie  ordinrry 
price.  The  poorer  people  were  obliged  to  live  on  bran,  barley,  and  mulberry 
and  vine  leaves. 

"On  the  11th, Osman  Bey  went  to  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Nalfeh, 
where  was  Allee  Bey  Hamftdee,  Kiahia  of  Said  Bey  Jumbl&t,  who  had 
come  with  300  men.  About  mid-day.  Sheik  Kenj-el-Amftad,  an  employ^ 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  arrived,  accompanied  by  an  alde-^e-camp,  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Mnshir  to  Osman  Bey,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  Sheik  Kenj  had  given  a  guarantee  to  bring  the  Emirs  and  Christians  in 
safety  to  Damaacos,  and  Osman  Bey  was  ordered  to  accompanv  them  with 
his  troops.  When  this  order  had  been  read  in  the  Serai,  all  the  people 
ofiered  np  a  prayer  for  the  Sultan,  and  prepared  for  their  journey.  After 
this,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Serai,  at  which  were  present  the  Lady 
Na^eh,  Allee  fiey  Hamldee,  Sheik  Kenj,  Osman  Bey,  and  the  Fashas 
Aide-de-caim).  One  of  the  principal  Cluistians,  named  Jerjis-er-Rais,  was 
demanded  of  Osman  Bey ;  he  had  been  chief  scribe  to  the  Emir  Saad-ed-Din, 
and  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Druses :  he  was  delivered  up,  and 
immediately  mnrdered.  The  gate  of  the  Serai  was  ihen  thrown  open,  and 
tiie  Dmsee  who  had  come  wim  Allee  Bey  Ham&dee  and  Kenj-el-Amftad, 
with  those  of  the  town,  entered,  and  mnrdered  the  people  within,  the  soldiers 

J>reventing  any  from   escapjng  or  concealing  themselves,  pushing  them 
brward  to  be  massacred.     When  those  on  the  ground-floor  were  dispatched, 
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the  Dnues  moanted  to  the  second  floor,  murdered  the  people  there,  and 
then  ascending  to  the  third  fioor,  where  the  Emin  and  tneir  lamilies  re- 
mained, disarmed  and  stripped  them,  cut  off  the  head  of  Emir  Saad-^d-IHo, 
and  threw  his  body  into  the  garden ';  they  th^  killed  sev<^  of  t^  Emir*! 
family.  When  the  butchery  was  completed,  the  Lady  Nalfeh  took  to  faer 
residence  the  women  and  children,  and  those  of  the  Emirs  who  had  escaped, 
as  well  as  the  soldiers.  The  Dmsee  stripped  the  bodies  of  the  slun,  tod 
possession  of  eveiything  they  found  in  the  Serai,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
soldiers  had  previously  taken  many  valuables  iVom  the  Emirs  and  thar 
women.  The  number  massacred  belonging  to  Hasbeya  was  supposed  to 
be  900,  and  about  70  refugees  from  the  neighbooring  villages.  Some  of 
the  Christtane  had  taken  refuge  at  the  residence  of  the  Lady  Neifeh  preriou 
to  the  maiuacre.'  The  snrvivmg  E^irs,  while  in  her  house,  were  pltuiderad 
of  what  they  bad  been  able  to  secrete  before  leaving  the  SeraL 

**  The  person  who  related  the  above  account  of  t£e  mansacre  is  an  intelH* 
gent  man,  one  of  the  few  surviving  Protestants ;  he  has  told  the  same  stcsy, 
at  different  times  and  to  different  people,  in  the  same  consistent  manner; 
and,  from  what  others  have  related  to  me,  I  think  it  may  be  takcm  to  be  u 
exact  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  under  such  horrible  circumstances.  Tb« 
man  saved  himself  bv  stripping  and  feigning  to  be  dead,  lying  among  the 
corpses  until  the  wnole  tragedy  was  completed,  when  he  escaped  Iroin 
the  Serai  to  the  house  of  the  Lady  Naifeh,  and  ultimately  reached  Damascus 
in  a  sad  state  of  eshaustion  and  excitement. 

"  Domitscns  has  been  the  scene  of  great  alarm,  particulariy  among  the 
Christians  and  Jews:  the  Mussulmans  even  have  porticipated  in  it.  The 
military  force  was  small,  and  the  Pasha  seemed  to  have  lost  all  o)n£dence 
in  the  troops,  in  the  inhabitants,  and  in  himself.  His  Excellent^  was 
always  consulting  witli  the  council,  hut  deciding  on  no  coarse  of  action. 
The  Consuls  frequently  waited  on  him  to  propose  measures  for  ti»  p&Uic 
tranquillity,  many  of  which  he  approved  and  promised  to  carry  ont:  still  be 
did  nothing.  An  irruption  of  the  Druses  was  feared,  and  a  rising  of  tbe 
vagabonds  of  the  city,  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  Pasha  was  taraid  to 
detach  soldiers  to  secure  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  it  was  more  than 
a  fortnight  after  it  hod  been  suggested  to  raise  irregular  troops,  nnder  well- 
known  partisan  leaders,  to  patrol  the  country  and  insure  the  safety  <^  the 
villages  and  roads,  that  ^e  men  were  enrolled  and  dispatched  on  the  servica 

"  Troops  have  come  in,  in  small  numbers,  from  Rasneya,  Hasbeya,  Honu, 
Hamah,  and  from  the  division  in  the  Hauran,  and  the  Pasha  now  appun 
to  have  r^itained  confidence.  Some  Druses  have  been  killed  in  attempdn); 
to  carry  off  cattle  and  plnnder  from  villages,  both  Christian  and  MoBsulman, 
close  to  the  city.  TMs  energy  has  encouraged  the  timid ;  and  it  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  worst  is  pissed,  and  I  trust  that  confidence  will  be  re- 
stored when  the  Feast  of  the  Bairem  is  over, — a  time  when  the  Mussulmana 
are  more  than  usually  abusive  and  overbearing.  Meantime,  Zahl^  bai 
been  evacuated  and  burned,  and  Baalbek  has  been  attacked  by  the  Metwa- 
lehs  under  some  of  the  Emirs  of  the  Harfbosh.  Military  have  been  uncs 
mat  to  strengthen  the  garrison}  and  Baalbek  may  now  oe  c<Hisidered  safe. 
The  Harfoosh,  widi  their  followers,  are  laying  viUages  tmder  contributitn. 
Some  Druses  of  the  Hauran  are  said  to  have  been  recalled  to  join  ia  an 
attack  on  tiie  Kesrouan,  in  aid  of  the  Druses  of  the  Mountain;  but  Uiis  il 
not  certain.  The  arrival  of  troops  at  Beyrout,  under  tbe  command  of 
Ismail  Pasha  (General  Kmety),  had  given  a  little  ctmfidence,  and  when 
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thev  reach  DaoMSCiu,  I  trast  that  nuttten  will  be  restored  to  order,  and  the 
«zcitemsiit  sabeide.  From  the  alarm  of  the  peaBantry,  I  fear  a  great  part 
of  thecropa  may  be  injured  or  lost,  and  scarci^  and  dearoees  of  grain  mar' 
be  anticipated.  The  conseqaeDces  of  this  revoH,  aa  it  may  be  called,  vul 
long  be  felt  in  the  diminution  of  property  by  plunder '  and  degtmction, 
therebv  restricting  the  means  of  pa3nng  taxes.  This  will  be  less  sensible  on 
this  ado  of  the  Leoauon  than  ia  the  villages  of  the  Mountain  itself. 

"  The  Tarkish  GoTemment  should  be  induced  to  assist  the  women  and 
children  left  beggars,  without  male  relations  to  help  them.  It  should  take 
waniiiig  that  Syria  cannot  be  left  without  a  sufficient  army  to  keep  in  check 
the  wild  rac^  which  form  its  population,  as  Druses,  Metwalehs,  Anserians, 
and  Arabs,  all  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  plunder — an  occupation  so  natural  and  so  congenial  to  their  habits. 
It  shoula  be  persuaded  that  the  frequent  change  of  Governors,  strangers  to 
the  feelingH  and  wants  of  the  people  they  have  to  govern,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  of'^admiuistration  as  will  inspire  con- 
fidence and  respect;  that  the  country  requires  a  lenient  and  paternal  treat- 
ment in  fact,  uid  not  in  profession  only,  if  it  be  expected  to  yield  any 
revenue  to  the  Imperial  Treasury,  or  to  lend  stability  to  the  Sultans 
Empire.  The  Druses  may  be  made  useful  subjects  by  being  kept  in  proper 
ireatniint  The  Arabs  should  be  curbed,  and  not  allowed  to  enter  tne 
settled  parts  of  the  conntry  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  Harfoosh  family, 
with  their  Metwaleh  followers,  must  be  obliged  to  give  a  sufScient  guarantee 
for  their  peaceable  behaviour,  or,  in  defaiSt,  be  banished  the  country.  In 
ihort,  order  mnst  be  maintained  by  an  eoei^^c  but  impartial  Governor, 
•upported  by  an  adequate  and  well-organized  mihtary  force,  regularly  paid. 
By  adopting  such  a  course  in  good  faith,  the  Sultan's  authority  will  be 
respectiKl  and  his  name  revered ;  while  the  province,  by  the  devlopement 
of  Its  resources,  will  contribute  largely,  to  the  State  revenue,  and,  by  its 
loyaHy,  lend  an  effective  support  to  the  throne." 

On  the  2nd  Jnlr,  Consul  Finn  reported  that  he  had  sent  a  Commis- 
sioner, M.  Peter  Meshnllam,  to  the  assistance  of  Vice-Oiosul  Abela  of 
Saida,  for  the' purpose  of  rescuing  if  possible  the  miserable  victims  subsist- 
ing  in  the  wild  woods,  and  bring  them  into  a  place  of  safety.  Consul  Finn 
was  induced  to  this  seeing  the  exceeding  helpless  state  of  Vice-Gousnl 
Abela  of  Saida,  under  the  circumstances  around  him,  be  being  known  of 
old  as  a  town  Christian  always  wearing  Asiatic  dress,  speaking  only 
Arabic,  and  having  his  own  proprietary  intsrestB  concerned  m  the  trans- 
action. The  following  letters  were  addressed  by  these  unfortunate  persons 
to  the  Vice-Oonsul  Abela : — 

"  We  people  of  Jezzin  inform  you  that  we  have  fallen  into  calami^  on 
account  of  our  sins :  it  has  pleased  God  that  our  children  and  nen  nave 
been  killed,  and  we  are  residing  in  the  wilderness,  witiiout  any  repeated 
&ults  of  ours.  And  now  our  sufferings  from  hunger  and  nakednesx  are 
great.  During  years  past  the  people  of  Shoof  came  upon  us  at  the  castle 
of  Adoon,  and  we  fled  from  their  Atces  the  first,  second,  and  third  times; 
then  the  Druses,  about  thirty  in  number  of  the  Jahels,  coUeoted  themselves 
and  evil  occurred,  and  we  tost  about  ten  men,  having  no  friend  or  saviour 
except  the  blessed  English  Qovamment;  we  beg  of  the  lowest  of  the  earth 
of  Tonr  feet  that  yon  would  present 'th-s  petition  to  that  great  Govemment, 
which  is  full  of  marev  to  aU  who  take  refuge  in  it,  and  that  yonwould 
obtain  us  be^    We  oeg  yon  i^ain  to  have  raeroy  upon  db  again,  imme- 
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diately  have  mercy  apoQ  ns;  becaase  we  are  in  great  trouble,  and  place  us 
nnder  the  above  Government ;  tor  it  will  have  mercy  upon  ns,  oat  of  its 
mercyi  since  its  zeal  is  well  known  to  all  who  take  refuge  m  it,  and  ask  her 
help  and  rest  We  are  ready  to  do  whatever  you  tell  us.  We  are  onder 
obedience  to  that  merciful  Government,  more  mercifnl  than  other  Govern- 
ments. Yon  have  zeal,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  stir  you  np  for  deliver- 
ance of  ourselves,  onr  women  and  children.  We  have  no  other  saviour 
tbstn  you.  We  beg  you  will  not  cast  ns  away,  for  we  have  fallen  into 
calamity  exceeding  all  calamities ;  wandering  tn  deserts,  we,  onr  in&nta 
and  women,  without  food  or  drhik;  nor  .are  we  exempted  &om  daily 
attack ;  no  government  to  protect :  and  we  are  unable  to  dieacribe  what  we 
are  enduring. 

"  The  bei^  of  this  will  tell  you  enough.  Now,  for  Ood's  sake,  forget  ns 
not ;  save  us,  or  throw  ns  into  the  sea,  or  send  some  one  to  save  us,  and 
save  our  women.  There  is  nothing  1^  for  us,  as  we  have  already  said, 
except  your  Government ;  send  immediately  some  one  to  save  us,  and  to 
your  high  understanding  it  is  not  necessajry  to  write  more  forcibly.  Kxcose 
if  any  mistakes  have  been  made,  for  no  sense  is  left  to  as  on  account  of 
what  we  are  enduring,  and  we  are  still  in  the  woods." 
(No  dale.) 

"  £  ollowmg  the  letter  already  written,  describing  onr  sufferings  from  the 
Druses  and  wanderings  in  the  woods.  Every  one  of  us  is  in  distress.  Ereiy 
morning  theenemy  comes  against  us,  and  hunts  us  likegoata;  andnowweare 
suffering  more  than  at  first.  The  Druses  are  reaping  the  crop  of  grain  in  its 
straw,  andtakingitaway  to  the  district  of  Shoof;  nothing  is  left  to  us,  neither 
grain,  nor  property,  nor  men.  The  distress  which  lias  come  upon  the 
people  of  Djezzin  never  can  have  been  equalled;  every  day  a  battle  takes 
place— even  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  have  they  opened — and  have  killed 
ten  women  of  Djezzin  district  In  this  state  of'^thrngs  we  cannot  write  a 
description,  for  even  the  tongue  would  be  unable  to  oescribe  it  Deliver 
us,  Oye  delivering  people  1  Advise  us  as  to  how  we  should  act,  for  this 
calanuty  no  one  can  endure  it  excepting  the  dead:  having  no  one  else  than 
God  and  you,  please  to  give  us  an  answer,  and  may  God  save  yon. 

"  F.S. — This  was  written  without  sense  in  the  wilderness.  If  time  is 
delayed  none  of  ns  will  be  left.  Have  mercy  upon  na  I  have  mercy 
upon  us  1 

"  Jmte  16  (old  ttyU),  1860." 

The  following  are  Uie  instmctionB  addressed  to  M.  Meahullam,  June  26 
I860:— 

"  Your  first  dnty  is  to  proceed  to  Saida,  and  arrive  there  as  speedily  as 
possible.  On  the  way  you  may  call  on  Mr.  Kogers,  the  vice-GonsuI  of 
Caiffa,  and  deliver  to  him  the  letter  which  I  give  you  for  him,  but  not  stop 
there  for  transaction  of  any  business  whatever.  On  reaching  Saida  yon 
will  present  to  Mr.  Yice-Consnl  Abela  the  letter  which  I  give  you  for  bim, 
and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  refugees  of  Djezzin,  who  are  subsisting 
in  the  mountains,  in  woods,  or  caves,  ana  concert  with  Mr.  Abela  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  for  bringing  those  poor  people  to  a  place  of 
safe^.  Yon  are  furnished  with  letters  to  the  Governor  of  Saida,  to  Cassim 
Yusuf,  and  Said  Bek  Jonbl&t,  to  be  used  as  may  be  fonnd  necessary,  also  to 
the  president  of  Deir-el-Mokhallis.  In  case  there  should  be  any  other 
persecuted  Christians  whose  lives  you  can  save,  or  whom  you  can  bring 
into  a  place  of  safety,  you  are  to  use  your  best  efforts  for  doing  so.  Id  case 
[ssol 
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of  tiisn  beinjt  DO  necessity  for  the  good  offices  abore  described,  namelTr 
that  all  the  suSering  Christiana  are  aLresdr  safe  when  you  arrive  at  Saiija, 
yon  will  collect  all  the  infonnation  possible  concerning  the  recent  events, 
with  exact  truth,  and  if  no  objection  exists,  or  no  great  obstacle  (in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  if  no  impossibility)  occurs,  still  gt>  on'  and 
present  my  letten  to  the  varioiu  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and 
explain  that  year  message  irom  me  was  merely  one  of  common  hnmamty 
for  saving  human  lives.  You  are  not  authorized  to  proceed  to  Beyrout. 
Returning  from  Saida  you  will  visit  Soor,  and  present  mv  letter  to 
Mr.  Agent  Attallah ;  make  all  inquiries,  and  proceed  with  my  letter  to  AU 
Bek  of  Tibnin.  From  Tibnin  proceed  to  Safed,  and  Mr.  Rogers  will  either 
meet  you  there,  or  send  you  a  letter  there  giving  you  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Safed.  Yoa  wilTdo  all  you  can  to  com&rt  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  in  general.  Then  proceed  to  Tiberias  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Jevrs,  and,  if  convenient,  call  upon  Akili  Aga  and  thank 
him  for  his  recent  efforts  to  prevent  barm  occorring  to  Christians  and  Jews. 
At  Nazareth  consult  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zeller,  and  do  whatever  you  can  on 
behalf  of  his  family  and  his  mission.  Retam  by  Nablons. — (Signed) 
Jaksb  Finn,  Contut," 

On  the  2nd  Jidy,  Consul  Finn  sent  a  continuation  of  the  reports  of  Yice 
Consul  Abela  of  Saida,  as  follows : — 

Jtnu  U,  I860. — Teaterday,  about  ittntet,  there  tnchored  in  tht*  port  the  Franch  war- 
•tekmer,  Stnh»elU,  coining  tmm  Baytont  and  going  to  Soot.  Tbe  conunander  bad  a  slioK 
eonrenatlon  with  the  Kli&inuJar,  bat  withaiU  anf  leaslt  In  fltTonr  of  the  poor  creatnret  who 
■re  Bolkting  and  djli\g  in  the  voodi. 

Jaiu  14,  iseo,  s  F.H. — I  have  jnit  hoard  that  the  Dnuee  went  yeiterdaj  to  Meij-ejooa, 
and  lacked  and  burned  all  the  place.  It  ii  laid  that  If ohknunad  Bek-el-Aiad  mad*  do  reiift- 
ance  to  protect  tbe  ClirlitiaDi  in  hii  dlitrict,  althongh  heandhii  people  had  recelTedaprewot 
tma  the  Christiani  of  100,000  plaatre*,  and  targe  qnantltiei  of  proTitinni.  Al*o,thst  th* 
Hetswallu  joined  with  the  Chriitiani.    We  fear  now  that  Zabl6  wiU  lUl. 

Jiuu  16,  1860. — Incloiing  a  lettai  from  thoee  Inhabitant!  of  Djei«in  who  lUU  nbtiit  In 
tbe  woodi  of  Jnra.  HeanwliUe,  at  the  ntei  of  Saida,  CbriatiaH  are  not  allowed  to  enter  with 
armi,  ^though  Dnue*,  Uoalemt,  and  Hetawalli  cnoie  in  with  all  kindi  of  amw.  The  Dnue* 
w«  cntdng  down  and  bnniinK  the  treet  of  Chriitiani,  wiiich  will  complete  their  mlD. 

Jbu  16, 1860,  9  *.M.— While  the  autboriUea  are  replying  that  ther  haie  not  inffldrait 
force  to  miB  tbe  Chriitiani  who  are  concealed  in  the  woodi,  it  ii  clear  tnat  it  ii  not  the  want 
of  force,  but  the  want  of  will,  to  be  complained  of  i  for  there  arrived  at  tbe  gatea  of  Saida  tha 
Kbnry  Bootmi  Hnnihi  ttom  I>JFziin,  with  abont  Sftj  refugee*  who  had  loceeeded  in  arriTlDg 
here,  bnt  entrance  waa  prohibited,  and  all  tbe  entreatiei  were  In  vain  which  I  made  to  the 
antiwcitiei  ;  hot  at  lait,  after  four  hoore'  diday,  tbe;  were  admiited,  making  the  following 
azoiiei — Tbe  Ktuunadar  told  me  that  he  had  been  afl«id  that  lome  Druaei  iniide  the  town 
vooid  kill  fflinrr,  and,  tberefore,  he  iomtediaiclyaent  him  off  to  Bejrront  with  tbe  prlert, 
Hanna  Aaaar.  I  bare  heard  piiratelr  that  the  Blnbaibl  bai  aecrBtlf  reiffOTCd  a  HetawaU 
Sheik  for  baTing  bronght  theae  people  to  Saida.  Other  Chriadana  arrived  flrom  Dor-el- 
Uokballia,  and  were  not  allowed  entrance,  aa  will  appear  from  the  letter  from  the  prerident  of 
that  coDTent,  copy  incloaed.  and  which  I  repreMOled  to  the  Khamadar. 

Jiait  18.  1860.-~Thii  day,  abont  t  A^„  there  arrived  tlie  Greek  Catholic  patriarch,  who 
liad  been  In  IMr^el-KMuar,  and  had  taken  reftige  at  Moktareo,  tbe  booie  of  Said  Belc  Joubllt, 
witit  thirty-flTe  penona,  both  motikt  and  aecular*.  Said  Bek  bimnelf  accompanied  them  aa 
for  aa  Joon,  and  then  had  them  accompanied  to  Saida  by  Caidoi  Tiunf.  No  Christiana 
Tentnre  to  leave  the  town  yet.  Fear  pervades  every  heart,  and  fomine  prevails.  Saida  can 
no  longer  feed  so  great  a  mnltitnde. 

./mm  ao,  1860,  9  A.H.— The  Khainadar  ha«  done  all  be  conld  with  Caaalm  Tosnf  to  get 
tbe  ChriatUni  of  Sjeuin  and  Jebi  back  to  tiieir  home*,  {WKnlting  that  they  sboold  be  pro- 
tected by  the'  Tarkish  Oovonueot  and  by  Said  Bek  i  bat  they  replbd  that  when  thefr 
br«thren  are  aafo^  broagbt  out  of  the  woods,  or  even  when  tbe  Drnse*  ceaae  to  pnnne  tbe 
latter,  the*  may  take  connge  to  leave  the  galea  of  Sidda.  A  timilar  iottmaUon  was  made  to 
the  Chiiadan  gardtDen,  bnt  they  answered  by  referring  to  the  daily  molealalions  and  phinden 
In  Ae  nelgbbbnrhood.  Yesterday,  the  Drnaea  of  Bait  Abn  Shahra  came  and  look  away  tbe 
Christian  Kbaleel  Bolrooa,  and  it  la  not  known  what  i(  become  of  him.  Tlie  Dmsea  sie  still 
plundering  tbe  threshing-Qoon  (tf  Christiana,  and  forcing  them  to  pay  mm* 
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wItUi  right  of  8«IdB.  Tamr  Hism  wilUn  and  vlthont  the  cUt.  becawe  the  anthflaUiM  i^ 
thM  tbey  twve  no  orden  topuniih  Mffgnmon  bj  force. 

JntuVi,  1B60,  ap.K.— llieOoTenKwof  JeM,iDihepTeMix8ofiD7bn)flier,  tnfiifiDefttht 
Jf haw^nr  that  Khalwl  Biihooi  wm  ukni  to  th«  vUb^)  EeU  SuUl  Hid  then  killed  tr  Hw 
Draw*,  sod  that  the  Dnuei  are  (till  nlooderhiK  all  the  dirtricL  In  the  gHideni  about  Sklda 
moleilationf  itiU  continne,  and  If  Chnatiani  happened  to  he  in  them  the;  would  certunljt  be 
killed.  TeHerdaj  and  to-dajr  mto;  came  to  the  gardem  of  the  Abek  fliinllj,  and  (Jucdend 
wbU«Ter  remained  of  ttnw  and  of  green  pntdnoe.  HanjDmaea  caailnne  to  Mfid  nxaugei 
to  the  omien  of  gardeo*,  demanding  large  jumi  of  monej.  and  threatanlng  that  If  thcT  are 
not  paid  they  vUTbara  the  hoosei  wthw  partnen,  tco.  The  Draw*  hare  bnmght  tl>e  iniel- 
ligcnoe  of  the  Ml  (rf  ZahU,  where  Uk  Dnuet  ha*e  alanghtend  the  Inhabitanta  to  eiteniiiaa- 
tiOD.    Hanj  Chiiatlao  &miliei  have,  In  oameqiience,  d«temilned  to  leare  Bjrk. 

Jtaie  ai,  iseo.— I  indow  a  petition  from  the  people  of  Erjeuin  in  broar  ct  BnMoa 
Bek-«l-ADieeo.  I  bare  al>o  written  to  him  and  hia  retationa  praiilng  th^  oondoct  W* 
bare  bul  Tarlons  intelllgencea  about  Zahie  ;  btit,  at  lait.  It  ii  nuni^red  that  tiiat  town  hu 
iMtn  oomplmelr  dattta/ed  b^  the  Drwea,  aod  thlt  ha*  frightened  all  the  OiriaUana.  The 
Dniar*  an  atUl  oummittfaig  murder  and  plunder.    Tliare  ii  no  aafe^  ■raund  Baida. 

Jane  SI,  1860,  6  p.h.— We  hare  jut  learned  that  the  Dmaee  tacked  Detr^-Eamar 
TflMerd^,  and  tiien  maaaacred  the  Cbriatiana  indiacrimlnatelj.    The  InhaUtantt  bare  ahit 

tbanaelrea  iili  In  [liii  aiiiaiillii.  anil  iliiiTliiniaiiiiaillliiiiilliiiilintl ■■■!  mall  tin  riiiNiain 

Tbi*  boRlble  new*  make*  oi  ttux  that  dmilar  tjrranole*  will  haH>«o  in  Saida,  aetiiv  tbat  the 
Ottomaa  troope  who  were  ptewot  in  Detr^-BjuiMr  wete  ot  no  uae.  Therdbre  I  beg  of  jon 
to  fend  (H  a  iUp  of  war  fat  onr  protection. 

Jum*  sa,  1860, 8  AM.—Ja  reply  to  tout  deapatob  of  yeaterd^,  iHit  l?  her  liajetbj'*  ih^ 
Makatek,  Ckplun  Weit,  that  reaiel  anchored  here  at  half-pait  eight  rx.  Oo  her  appearance 
all  the  Hoalema  took  np  arma  to  defend  thenuelrea.  The  tame  iteamer  went  off  thia  nxuning 
to  Soot,  to  return  at  noon  tat  Beyrotit  Here  in  Saida  w«  are  not  at  all  ttanqnU.  Teiteriijr 
a  Dmae  leized  a  snn  fttxa  a  Chhitian  Inaide'  af  8alda.  The  low-daaa  HoaEetn*  ccmtinoe  te 
threaten  tbe  Chruttani.  A  Dnue  haa  demanded  from  tiM  Vice-Coninl  of  Na^et  10,000 
piaatrei,  or  eli«  he  will  burn  down  hla  ailk-worka.  Aootber  Dnue  luw  demanded  ttvn  dM 
American  Vic^OmimiI  a  Mm  of  monej,  with  threat*  that  he  will  bum  hi*  fniit>tiMa.  Thia 
d^  I  bare  heard  tbat  Cataim  ToMif  haa  retolred  to  take  «w»  fhim  the  Ahda  nlk-wnAi 
tbe  laptiyeh  that  Said  Bek  JonbUt  pat  there  a  fbw  daj*  ago.  Id  abort,  I  tee  that  we  Kt 
«xpoMd  to  moat  nnmoiotuiperili,  and  we  cannot  at  all  depend  OD  the  Ottoman  ttoopa.  There- 
fan  I  and  her  )btje«7'i  mtgeal*  ohiimC  raninre  to  remain  in  Satda,  nnleaa  ima  of  onr  in«n-4f- 
«>ar  I*  etationed  here.  And  If  till*  he  impoMiUc^  we  are  rehired  lo  leare  all  onr  good^ 
moraUe  and  Inimorable,  to  the  r^tw  of  aWt  SU^OOC.  (lerliag,  and  depart ;  tboeTcn  U 
depend*  upon  jaat  phllanthn^  to  aStrd  ih  yonr  ndoable  aMbtance. 


Amis,  1800, 6  FJi^-I«*t  night  there  were  Droaea,  togsdM- with  tbe  lfoBlemB,fai  the 

wn  dnring  tiie  agilathn.    To-day  we  hare  cbavrad  in  the  town  nnoMroa*  Unuet,  til 

aiUMd.    The  Vke-Oonml  of  France  informed  my  brother  that  to^ay  rarion*  Uoal^mi  of 


EDToob  made  two  or  thne  attempti  to  break  into  tiie  French  khan.  Some  of  theaa  wete 
mned,  and  though  erti/body  can  tee  that  Dmaei  and  Moalenx  come  armed  into  the  town, 
the  antirarillw  dwy  It,  aajin^that  it  oannot  be  trae,  becaoae  tliere  ia  an  order  at  tbe  gaiM 
not  to  eUuw  them  to  enter.  TbeBlnbaihi  of  tbe  (nop*  of  thbganteni  telli  ma  that  b*  ha* 
BO  «ider*  to  flie  opan  anybody;  and  teeiog  tbat  the  pfecanoa  at  TnrUah  troopa,  a*  well  in 
aaib«>«  a*  In  ZahU  aod  Deir^i-Kamar.  baa  not  beta  able  to  protoM  ChriMiana,  and  that  on 
aoe  occaaion  the  Dmaeaattemptedw  afflict  Saida  with  tbe  tame  lUeacDatr^-Kamai^  it  i* 
■ot  to  be  denbted  Ant  tbeae  Uoatema  will  IMemhte  with  tbe  Dratet;  and  ao  all  the  dmidant, 
«*d  I  Mtd  my  eoQeagnea,  aee  that  onr  podtton  it  moat  dangeroni,  and  many  ftmlUea  hare 
(en*  to  BeyniQt,  with  tbe  tntantioi)  «<  learing  Syria  altogether.  I  therefbra  beg  ftr  meant  of 
praleotion  ftwo  enoh  berritde  erenta. 

JwM  S3,  IBSa— Teaterday  the  Dmtea  came  to  Jeba,  baroed  the  Chrittian  hoaaa, 
plundered  tbe  rlllagc^  and  womided  the  bmoiu  Sbeik  Abdallab  Nam^  the  religtoat  ddef  of 
•a  the  Matowali*  hi  Syria,  whereupon  aU  the  Metawalit  of  the  dlttrioc  of  Jeba,Belldt>h^eeC 
Sbumit,  and  BeUd  Betbara,  ran  lowardt  Jeba  to  attack  tbe  Druaca.  About  1»  peopl*  <tf 
Il^ecdn  were  in  the  woodt,  the  Dmae*  purtuing  them  from  one  place  to  another,  and  ajwayi 
killing  tooH^  to  that  by  the  time  tbcj  came  near  Saida,  then  ren^nod  only  about  IS;  tad 
theaa  uniittnnaU  people  weremet  by  tome  from  titeneighboariioudtrf'KuToob^  who  plnoitaed 
tbem,  after  killing  one  of  them;  but  aome  tay  there  woe  fbnr  killed.  Tbe  ami  of  Cattfan 
Tuanf  thia  day  laid  bold  of  a  mount^neer  CbrlttitD  in  Saida,  under  (be  Ooremmcnt  nrtgGo, 
and  endeaTOBied  to  make  him  leare  tl>e  town  under  the  pretext  that  he  wa*  iodrined  to  hhn 
fcr  tone  anw.  After  eameat  piver*  be  gave  him  up  to  the  OorerDiiient,  w  oblige  hkn  te 
nay  eMm  tbe  arm*,  or  a  coit  ttutt  be  would  never  be  able  to  tatiafy.  Another  (tf  the  ndgh- 
hoarfaood  of  Ktirooh  robbed  a  mouatalnaw  Chrittian  of  hit  pnraein  tbe  open  e^iareof  SaUa. 
IfomMwn*  fhmilie*  e^  Saida  have  gone  away  tbe  laat  lew  daya.  I  tiierefore  reutuie  to  n^tat 
my  pcayer  ibr  a  ih^  <a  war  fir  our  protectnn. 

Jaaa  SS,  1840,  B  pjl— A  taole  belwighig  to  the  Tke-Connd  uf  Naplea  ha*  betn  taken 
Aon  fait  BVrant  bj  a  Hoalem  of  the  ndgbbonriumd  of  Knnwb,  at  the  rery  gate  uf  Saidk 
[MB] 
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CmbUu  Tniof  hu  threatened  t)i«  Uboorcn  ia  the  lOb-warlM,  and  therefbre  tka  Abel* 
Brother*  hiTe  been  ohlifed  to  Ivingthem  Into  the  town,  uid  ftbondon  the  workf. 

Jwu  38,  iesO.~The  pcnic  cuued  I7  the  Uireati  of  Oe  Drowe  to  Mtkck  Skida,  ai  1117 
IratbwP  HaiMb  hai  •zfibdiMd  (o  jron  varttally,  ii  notr  tt  an  end,  on  acoonnl  of  the  anahoriiig 
of  tfea  Gaamtt  and  Ae  MAawk.  Tia  ereoing  of  the  dur  btfere  yMtardajr  airi^ed  the  Fr«aeli 
commoiiore  on  board  the  French  itevn-fHgate  SaUiiuUt,  and  M  nigkt  came  hii  Bxcelleni^ 
Anei  Pa*ha  In  an  Ottoman  (Hgau,  bringing  a  liattalkiD  of  regnlar  troops.  Tetterday  at 
tl  A.11.  the  Umhir  airlTad  firon  Deir-el-Kainar.  I  went  to  Tiiit  liim,  tc^(ether  with  Capt^n 
IiMnbert,  of  her  U^eMy'i  ahlp  OawuC.  Ifii  Ejccdirooj  tiild  iw  that  ^  wu  on  hli  w^  M 
Bryront,  but  that  e'enta  at  3«ida  had  obliged  him  to  change  hii  dMUnatioD,  aod  that  be  would 
remain  here  till  ieciirlt}>  ia  re-eaiablUhed.  Teetm^y  tliej  laid  hold  of  tliree  Duuea  who 
wwe  tiTinc  to  ploBder  grain  (Vom  a  Tillage  near  JeUL  bat  to-day  I  hear  that  se'eral  Drtuia 
mre  eonw  ovtddi  tlie  rown  to  demand  the  liberation  nf  tlie  prleoner*,  thresteoiDf  that  otlu^ 
wise  th^  will  come  in  and  take  them  by  force.  Uany  of  the  fUgitlrea  orrired  to-day  froin 
thetbreetaofDjea^nto  thepLnio  of  Saidainnfety,  with  thdr  arma;  but  they  were  diaarmed 
br  Caeaim  Tnmf,  beeawe  he  pretended  to  be  in  the  UTTice  of  OoTeniiDMit,  and  the  fttgitiTea 
wen  robbed  by  hie  tbUnweri.  One  of  these  poor  creatorea  waa  robbed  inilde  the  gate  of  >!>• 
town  by  a  Tarkiih  aoldier.  H<«  Bscellency  called  a  Hedjili  oompoied  of  Uoekme  aod  Chiia- 
Uane,  and  exhorted  tbera  to  be  of  one  mind  in  realiting  any  attack  made  upon  the  tity  bom 
KBj  qaarter  wliatever.    OeaFrBUy  the  olqr  ia  not  Donsidared  eecure,  and  our  fear  ia  augoaeoieil 


by  tbe  arriTal  of  the  troopi  In  reapeot  of  what  ia  said,  tliat  the  greater  part  of  tbe  m 

.  iDiddetheeeTaglioatDeir-el-EamarwBaconimltladbythetToopatbcmialVea,    TheCh „ 

here  gaierally  expect  that  laftty  will  only  be  maintained  a*  long  aa  tbe  Oaxaut  and  SaUiw^ 


«  here,  and  that  a<  aoun  a«  they  depart  the  Bxiermina^n  of  tbe  CSttiatiaDi  will  take  place. 
The  leaaM  of  all  theae  fean  ia  that  allhongta  tbe  Uoabir  i*  now  in  Saida  with  eo  Beany  traope 
and  ibipe  of  war,  atiil  tbere  ia  nnthing  dooe  to  prerent  tbe  oontiona)  mawacree,  plnadere,  »d 
uokatatkiae,  ontdde  tbe  dty.  NoCariailandaree  logo  ontdde  the  gate)  tbeDivewoomein 
wiDed,  aod  theb  bonibte  atnidtiee  an  OMitlatied  in  the  eillagM  about  Saida,  and  w>  mlfiian 
fime  i«  employed  to  <Aeak  tbe  fnry  (tf  th^  eaerilMe.  Thia  bring  the  tute  al  Ihlnga  whiu 
the  Huhlr  ia  here  with  an  Ottoman  frigate,  and  two  eteamer*,  one  EagUeh  and  the  other 
Trench,  how  great  will  be  onr  parila  when  these  forces  depart ! 

Jtm*n,  IB60,Bpj(.— The  threats  of  the  Dmsea  for  the  llberatioa  of  tbe  piitooer*  ban 
bad  thdr  eflbct,  and  they  are  liberated.    Such  are  the  means  (br  re-eetabUshing  ordei. 

On  the  Sod  July,  Comal  Finn  reported  to  Lord  J.  Riuaell,  that  the 
excesses  of  the  Druses  in  the  Lebanon  renutiniag  onchecked  by  the  Turkish 
OoTemment,  the  same  practices  were  extending  southwards,  amoiig  tbe 
Hetawalu.  These  are  a  sect  of  Mahometans  differing  from  the  ortbodoxr 
of  the  Turks,  inhabiting  a  hilly  district  south  of  the  Lebanon ;  their  creed 
is  tbe  same  as  tiiat  of  the  Persians,  and  called  the  She£h.  For  some  time 
they  have  associated  themaelves  with  Druses  in  depredations,  if  sot 
slaughter,  in  Christian  villages,  bat  now  they  are  acting  on  their  owB 
account.  They  have  plundered  tbe  taive  village  of  Bassa,  on  the  verge  of 
the  plain  of  Acre,  and  plundered  the  village  of  Kefir  Bedun,  near  Safed, 
killing  three  of  the  Clmstians  there ;  this  has  created  considerable  alarsa 
fiuther  southwards.  However,  at  a  place  called  Jeb&,  near  Saida,  th« 
Dmses  have  attacked  and  wounded  the  religious  clu^  of  all  the  Metawalis, 
and  this  has  set  the  two  parties  to  war  with  each  other.  The  Bedouin  tn 
dispersed  irom  the  neignbourhood  of  Tiberias.  Nablous  is  not  entirely 
deprived  of  military  defence ;  and  in  Acre,  though  the  garrison  is  reduced 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  the  authorities  make  up  for  the  defiaency  by  Tigilaooe 
and  goodwill  for  ^e  preservatioD  of  order. 

They  were  still  safe  in  this  southern  province,  although  tlie  native 
Christians  entertain  vague  fears  among  themselves,  which  form  a  ciHutaot 
sabject  of  conversation. 

On  the  S5th  July,  C<»uul  Moore  reported  that  the  five  e<nsal»gener«l 
had  a^eed  to  sraid  a  collective  ofEcial  letter  to  tbe  cbiefe,  and  that  Mr. 
QjtH  TJmham,  a  distinguished  Oriental  traveller,  personally  acqnaiated  witk 
noBt  of  the  chie&  in  question,  had  placed  his  services  at  his  dii^wsal,  and 
Mr.  Graham  started  the  same  evemng  with  the  fbllowing  letter,  and  aecom- 
panied  by  acavass  &om  each  consnlatCk 
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"June  37, 1S60. — It  is  with  &e  greatest  remt  that  we,  tlie  consols- 
geno-al  of  England,  Anatrio,  France,  Frtuiia,  and  Rouia,  state  that  pillage 
massacres,  and  devaatadon  condnoe  in  sncli  a  meaflore  as  to  merit  onr 
highest  disapprobation.  We  charge  von,  then,  fonnall/  to  put  an  imme- 
diate stop  to  all  these  disasters ;  and  as  the  rroresentatiTeB  of  the  great 
powers,  and  in  the  name  of  onr  embassies,  which  have  giren  as  formal 
instrnctions  on  this  head,  we  warn  yon  that  a  heavy  responsibilitf  will  rest 
upon  yon  for  the  fatnre,  if  any  movements  are  directed  by  yon  or  by  yonr 
people  against  the  Christiana,  their  villages,  or  their  property.  To  arrive 
at  this  object,  it  is  urgent,  and  we  charge  yon  most  energetically  to  make 
peace  witii  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  to  recall  such  of  yonr  bands  as 
may  be  fbond  in  the  direction  of  Damasciia,  Saida,  Zahl^  Deir^-Kamar, 
ana  Kesronan,  or  any  other  locality.  Reflect  on  the  disastrons  conseqaences 
which  may  arise  to  all  on  the  non-compliance  with  the  demands  which  we  now 
make  to  yon  ;  and  consider  that  cor  Governments  cannot  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  the  condnnadon  of  such  a  state  of  things. — (Signed)  N.  Moon, 
WicKBBOZtB,  Cte.  BsinTvoeLio,  Th.  Wbbsb,  a.  Beokb." 

On  the  same  date,  Consul  Moore  sent  the  following  approximate  estimcto 
of  the  resoltfl,  ap  to  the  30th  Jnne,  of  the  dvil  war  in  Lebanon— viz.. 
Christian  villages  bnmt>  150 ;  ChristiaDs  killed  in  war&re,  500 ;  ditto  by 
massacre,  5,500;  total,  6,000.  Christian  sufferers  by  the  war,  75,OOa 
These  last  are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely — first,  those  who  have 
been  simply  plnndered  of  their  property ;  secondly,  those  who  in  addition 
have  had  toeir  honses  bnmt,  constitnting  the  vast  minority ;  and  thir^, 
those  who  have  been  made  widows  and  orphans,  amounting  to  15,000,  Toe 
last  two  classes  are,  now,  of  course  honseless,  and  desutnte,  and  wanderers, 
fluhsisting  upon  charity.  The  Drnse  losses  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
They  have  had  about  the  same  number  of  killed  in  war&re  as  the 
ChnstianB,  while  their  losses  in  bnmt  honses  in  the  Melen  is  very  incMi- 
siderable. 

For  some  time  past,  infonnaUoD  was  received  from  Damascus,  of  a  most 
fearfol  massacre,  and  on  the  ISth  July,  Consul  Moore  sent  the  report  of 
Consul  Grant  on  the  subject  as  follows: — 

"  Damaacia,  Julj/  10, 1860,  6  A.if.  Sir, — I  have  to  oommnnicate  the  most 
fearful  news  of  the  bnming  and  plundering  of  the  Christian  quarter.  Up 
to  this  time,  a  few  buildings  have  escaped,  bat  the  conflagradon  is  still 
ragiM. 

"The  conductof  the  Pasha  has  been  roost  shameful.  He  has  proved  him- 
self wanting  in  every  quality  of  a  governor,  and  has  not  shown  himself 
anywhere.  The  soldiers  have  assisted  in,  raUier  than  prevented,  tlie 
plundering ;  and  with  snch  a  man  at  the  head  of  afiairs  thOTe  is  no  saying 
where  tJie  evil  will  step. 

"  I  have  been  saved  by  my  residence  being  in  the  Mussulman  quarter. 
The  Austrian  yice-Consnl,  with  his  wiie,  is  in  my  hoase,  and  a  number  of 
natives  of  both  sexes,  as  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcopoli — burnt  oat  The 
French,  Rusaian,  and  Greek  Consuls  are  at  the  Emir  Abd-el-Eader's 
house.  Dr.  Meshaka  and  fiimily  have  escaped,  and  are  in  this  quarter,  but 
their  house  is  destroyed.  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Misk  took  rnhge  in  the 
house  of  Mustafa  Bey  Hawashee;  but  whether  they  have  been  burnt  out 
or  not  I  cannot  tell,  as  the  honae  is  in  the  Chrisdan  quarter.  I  have  juat 
sent  to  see  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohson  have  passed  the  fearful  ni^t  The 
house  of  M.  Abdo  Cutoi  is  completely  destroyed.     I  have  not  heard  of 
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Dr.  Medmna.  Mr.  Frej  ia  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  a  Mussnlman 
boQse.  AntooD  Shami,  Dimitri  Shalboob,  and  other  Scribes,  are  in  the 
Castle.  The  Fasha  is  in  the  Castle  consulting  with  the  CounciL  Were  he 
to  act  more  and  discnss  less,  it  were  better.  Everybody  says  that  by  more 
energy  and  promptitude  he  might  have  arrested  both  conflagration  and 
pillage ;  but  the  soldiers  have  done  nothing,  and  his  Excellency  as  little. 
We^iave  no  reliance  but  in  Providence.  There  have  not  been  many 
mnrders  committed ;  plunder  seems  to  have  been  the  great  object,  and  then 
to  burn  the  houses.  Most  of  the  Christian  churches  are  burnt,  but  the  new 
French  Convent  of  the  Lazaristes  is  as  yet  untouched.  The  Latin  Convent 
of  the  Terra  Santa  is  on  fire,  they  aay.  The  Russian  Vice-Consulate  was 
the  first  place  attacked.  The  Vice-Consul  was  at  the  French  Consulate  at 
the  time.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  this :  the  Mahomedan 
boys  made  crosses  in  the  streets,  and  insulted  the  Christians  as  thvy  passed. 
The  Tufenkgee-bashi  put  them  in  chains,  and  made  them  sweep  the 
streets.  They  were  relieved  by  the  mob,  and  the  onslaught  then  began. 
It  was  after  mid-day,  and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has  continaed  without 
intermission.  I  have  twice  received  messages  from  the  Pasha,  offering 
assistance,  and  a  refuge  if  I  wished  it  I  have  declined  both,  and  feel  more 
sure  at  home. 

"  10  o'clock  A.H. — A&irs  remain  pretty  much  in  the  ttatu  gtto.  The 
authorities  seem  paralysed,  and  incapaele  of  exertion.  About  3,000  or  4,000 
Christians  are  reported  to  be  sheltered  in  the  Castle.  The  loss  of  life  has 
heea  Uius  far  smaU,  but  it  remiuns  to  be  seen  what  it  may  be  now  that 
Droaes  are  added  to  the  plunderers.  The  streets  are  so  crowded  that  my 
cavasses  cannot  make  their  way  through  them  ;  so  I  cannot  obtain  news 
that  can  be  relied  on.  I  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Robson  yesterday.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  yoa  will  show  it  to  Mr.  Black. 
"  I  have,  &C.  (Signed)  "  Jahes  Braht." 

From  a  letter  of  Capt  Paynter  of  the  Exmouth,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  quarter  ofDamascns  was  burnt  down.  The  massacre  of  the 
Christians  was  vsriouslvestimated&om  600  to  1,500,  Mr.  Graham,  the  Eng- 
lish missionary,  was  killed.  The  French  Gonsniate  was  not  burnt,  but  had  been 
attempted  three  times.  The  English  Consulate  was  safe.  The  loss  of  life 
was  stated  to  be  2,000 ;  they  were  lying  unburied  in  the  streets.  The 
estimated  loss  of  property  about  1,21)0,000^.  sterling.  Abd-el-Kader  has 
protected  Europeans  and  natives,  and  has  been  instrumentol  in  saving  600. 
Every  acconnt  confirmed  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  Governor. 

On  the  5th  August,  Lord  DuSerin  transmitted  from  Paris  to  Lord  John 
Russell  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  received  From  Mr.  Cyril  Graham, 
giving  a  connected  narrative  of  the  late  massacre  in  Syria. 

B^pvat,  Jalg  IB,  tSSO. — Although  DMnj  and  Tuiuni  aocomits  hArt  no  doabt  appMred  in 
the  pabUc  prew  of  the  horrori  vbich  have  been  committed  within  the  hut  two  monthi  In 
Sjria,  and  I  hare  Knt  you,  from  the  beginning,  conitant  reporti  of  the  progreu  of  the  *■  war," 
yet  it  wilt  ro  donbt  be  inlerettlng  (07011,  aqd  to  Engliih  people  in  general,  to  hare  a  connecwd 
•ketcb  of  the  whole  of  tbi*  aad  afl^r,  fhim  thR  commencement  of  huatilitiea  up  to  the  preaeot 
moment.  Haring  been  in  the  conotrj'  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  baTlog  leen,  perbapa, 
moie  of  it*  horror*  than  any  other  European,  and,  moreover,  haTlog  bad  ne  other  employnieot 
tban  tliat  of  aeeking  after  aeciUBte  infomwUicn  with  regard  to  afUn,  I  may  feel  aome  confl- 
deOL-e  in  the  acctua^ of  tbeacconnt  laend  jon;  and  baraadngud painful  a«  the  details  wiU 
appear,  Deiertbduu  they  are  but  too  true. 

It  it  to  be  remembered  that.  In  the  nunmer  of  bat  year,  a  ikirmiih  took  place  at  the 
Tillage  of  Beit  Hizi,  two  bonn  anda  half  from  Beyront,  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Sereral  per- 
■oni  were  killed  on  both  aldea.  but  happily  tbe  al&iT  had  no  fljrther  conaeqaencei  at  that  ttm*. 
Hulreirer,  cbe  bad  leeling  which  had  tnbni^  prevknuly  to  that  time  beiwt«D  tbe  Uaronltca 
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ftnd  the  Dnuei  wu  in  no  wiM  imjmiTed  by  two  puHet  of  them  having  fimght  it  out;  and 
Blthongh  &  perfect  Teconciliati<ni  irai  proclumed,  yet  it  wai  genenll]'  feared  that  in  tiM 
preMDt  year,  1860,  hoiiilitie*  would  be  rcDewed,  imteu  the  GoTenimeiit  took  meMnret  U>  pre- 
vent bloodthed. 

The  DruMi  were  tlie  fltst  aggreitort,  fbr  earlf  in  May,  a  monk  wu  foaud  mnrdercd  in  & 
conTeol,  half-way  between  Btyroat  and  Deir-el-Kamar;  awl.  although  the  actual  mnrdetwra 
never  were  identifled,  there  wa«  not  the  ill Khtest  doubt  that  they  were  Dr[W£i,forno  Chriiti«i 
woald  era  dare  to  toQcb  a  priest.  The  Christians  then  retaliated,  and  killed  the  flrrt  Dnua 
they  round.  Then  two  Christians  were  killed  by  the  Druaei  by  the  Damoor  riTer,  between 
this  and  Sidoo,  and  thur  relatives  in  return  killed  two  Druses,  according  to  the  law  of  blood- 
feud  amongst  nil  lliose  nalioni.  At  this  time,  had  the  Goremment  Toed  tbe  elighlest  exfr- 
tluns,  they  might  have  prevented  this  fend  from  spreading.  I  was  with  Said  Bek  JnmUad, 
the  great  chief  of  the  Druses  at  Moktarah,  not  far  fitini  Bleddin,  the  old  palace  of  lira  Bonr 
Beiliir,  when  things  had  arrived  at  this  stage,  and  I  nrged  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  Mop 
fortlier  bloodshed. 

On  the  SSth  of  Hay  the  war  broke  out  in  all  its  tViry.  In  the  evening  of  that  day  thirty- 
two  villages  were  seen  bnrninK  Horn  Beyrout,  and  some  of  the  most  noBciahing  plarcea  in 
Lebanon  on  the  morning  of  the  S9th  were  uninhabited- and  in  ruio*.  The  Dnuea  eTca 
ailvancad  to  within  foriy  minutes'  marcli  of  Beyrout,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  Pailia  and  all 
Ills  camp  (for  be  had  pretended  to  go  out  with  his  array  in  order  to  stop  the  war),  burned, 
and  plandered,  and  ilanghtered  people  in  the  rich  village  of  Hadad,  the  reiidenceof  abooaeof 
the  £mire.  In  this  instance,  it  is  said  (and  there  is  every  reaMU  to  believe  tbe  r^ort  to  be 
tme)  that  the  Turkish  soldiers  flred  npon  the  flying  Christians.  On  the  19lh  of  U%j  >Iao, 
Hasbeya,  a  large  town  under  Mount  Herman,  wu  flrat  attacked  by  the  Druse*;  a  MmIcu 
Emir  of  the  &tiiily  of  the  Shdiab  lived  there,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  •  great  amwranea 
to  the  Pashas  of  Baniaicns,  his  authority  Iwing  very  great  there.  Last  year  Ahmed  BMb», 
Governor  of  Damaactis,  sent  a  detacbmeot  of  troop*  to  occupy  the  towns  under  Uermon,  and 
he  had  lately  sent  a  strong  reiotorceinent  under  tbe  command  of  Othmsn  Bek,  whose  HMoe 
will  ever  be  mentioned  with  abhorrence  by  Christians.  This  man,  cm  the  day  of  the  sOtaek 
on  Hasbeya,  told  the  Christians  that  be  had  been  sent  to  protect  them  ftom  the  Dmaee,  but 
that  they  must  lay  down  their  srms,  otherwise  they  would  incur  tbe  displeasnre  of  tbe  Gorem- 
meat  Tbey  accordingly  obeyed,  believing  that  be  would  keep  his  word.  For  "  grvftta 
security  "  he  invited  them  all  into  the  Serai  palace,  nsed  as  a  barrack,  and  the  men  with  tiia 
women  and  chiMren  isiiwded  ioto  this  building.  The  arms  they  had  delivered  up  wei«  tluo 
put  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  lent  o3'  with  nn  escort,  profeasedly  to  Damascus,  bnt  'with  to 
small  a  one  that  it  would  be  mockery  to  call  it  an  escort.  Before  the  mutes  wer«  well  oat  of 
the  valley  of  Hasbeya,  the  Drnses  (as  had  been  intended)  fbll  upon  them,  tbe  soldiers  nude 
no  resitUnce,  and  all  the  arms  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  DroMS.  The  Christiana  iDesnwhile, 
penned  up  in  the  Send,  with  hardlv  any  food  and  water,  were  now  in  «  state  of  gte«t  snlftr- 
ing.  On  tlie  Sth  of  June  they  b^an  to  feel  great  alarm,  for  tbey  saw  the  bnrem  of  the 
Governor  preparing  to  depart.  To  the  questions  of  the  Christians  as  to  the  estiae  of  this 
movement,  only  evasive  answers  were  givtn. 

Un  the  6tii  many  of  the  soldiers  were  seen  leaving;  then  the  nnfortnnate  people,  tvhm  it 
was  too  late,  saw  clearly  how  treacheroaaly  they  had  been  decnved.  They  nuhed  into  the 
onter  court  and  entreated  to  be  let  ont.  The  ligoal  wae  then  givw,  the  galet  thrown  opai, 
and  in  rushed  the  Drnses,  armed  with  any  weapon  they  conld  selie,  and  then  CMnmenced  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  males.  Some,  indeed,  made  their  way  throngh  tbe  door  to 
the  outer  gate,  only  tQ  be  selccd  by  the  Turkish  soldleryi  nor  were  these  pasaive  oolr  in  tbe 
transaction.  Miiny  Chrlstiaas  whom  I  have  examined  have  sworn  to  me  that  they  a^w  the 
soldiers  tbemielvet  taking  part  in  the  slaughter,  wid  the  (ubie^nent  bdtavionr  of  these  bratal 
troops  to  the  women  was  savage  In  Uie  extreme.  From  the  woondi  I  have  leem  both  oo  the 
liriog  and  the  dead,  it  would  appear  (hat  they  went  to  work  with  the  most  qrttematicc^adly; 
ten,  twelve,  and  fburtaen  deep  cnts  on  ibe  body  of  one  person  ii  not  nnfivqueoti  aone  of  tbe 
wounds  show  that  they  were  made  with  blunt  instrumenta.  In  shcat,  everything  w»a  owd 
which  cama  to  hand,  and,  accuniii^  to  the  nature  of  the  weapon,  hands  and  limb*  w«i«  cut 
off,  or  brains  dashed  out,  or  bodies  mangled. 

Of  all  tbe  men  in  the  Serai  some  forty  or  fifty  only  escaped;  many  of  these  had  been 
■ererely  woimded  and  left  tot  dead,  while  some  i^w  hid  themsdvea  among  the  desd  bodies  and 
made  their  escape  by  nipht.  Some  of  these  reached  Beyrout,  their  clothes  literally  satnrued 
with  blood  firom  tbe  bodies  under  which  they  bad  lain.  Women  theDmses  did  not  slaaghter, 
nor,  fbr  the  most  psfft,  I  believe,  ill-use)  that  was  left  for  Turks  and  Miulems  to  do.  and  tliey 
did  it.  Uttle  boys  of  four  and  five  years  old  were  not  saiai  tbeae  would  be  idied  from  the 
mother  and  dubed  on  the  ground,  or  torn  to  pieces  before  hvr  lace;  or  if  her  grasp  w»a  loo 
tight,  they  would  kill  it  on  her  lap;  and,  in  some  cases,  to  save  f^iMher  trouble,  mother  end 
child  were  cut  down  togethifr.  Many  women  have  asaured  me  that  the  Turkish  soldier*  h>ve 
taken  their  children  one  leg  in  each  band  and  torn  tbem  iu  two. 

So  when  the  sun  set  on  tbe  6th  of  June  scarcely  a  male  was  leAof  the  Urge  andprosper- 
ons  population  under  Hermon ;  for  on  that  same  day,  and  nearly  nnder  similar  drcnmatancea, 
the  Chriitians  of  ttasbeya  were  massacred.  In  the  whole  war  there  has  been,  perhaps  bot 
one  bright  exception  to  the  barbarity  which  baa  pervaded  these  wholesale  rauidera. 
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Th»  riiter  of  the  great  Drim  Chiet  before  (he  mMMcre  began,  adviMd  the  Chriitluu  not 
to  go  to  the  Seni.  tihe  mote  probably  knev  what  Bvalted  tlnai,  and  oSbnd  to  ihelter  toy  one 
who  came  into  her  hODie.  UDfortasat^r  the  greater  Dumber  mittriuted  her,  bnt  400  creatnret 
orowded  Into  ber  honae,  and  when  the  murderera,  pantiiw  for  more  blood,  demanded  of  her  to 
give  ap  the  dogi  of  •JhriiOana,  «he  Mid.  "  Enter  if  70a  dare  and  take  them  1  "  Even  in  aoch 
•  moment,  the  l>rotat  would  not  hare  dared  to  violate  the  aanotitj  ol  the  harem  of  one  of  their 
great -priDcei,  uid  with  muttered  curiea  retired.  The  poor  creature!  ihe  carefully  eicnrtcd 
henelf  to  Hohktarah,  whence  they  were  deipatched  to  Sidon,  and  broaa:ht  off  by  our  men-i^- 
war  and  landed  at  Eteyrant.  The  Emir  Shehab,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  with  almoit  alt 
hia  hon«e,  were  killed,  and  tbey  Uoalemi.  In  no  other  instance  bad  the  Druaea  dared  to  touch 
even  the  poorest  Huileam;  but  theie  men,  men  of  hi^h  rank  and  etanding,  were  enemiei  of 
th«  Paihaof  Danuicai  pef«on*lly,  and  ao  they  were  aacriflced;  not,  It  wiU  be  beliererl,  with- 
oat  thedntuty  of  the  Puha  having  beforehand  *ignided  hii  approhatiou.  If  we  had  no  other 
evidence  than  thl»,  we  tbould  have  enough  b>  prove  to  lu  how  guilty  the  offlcen  of  the  Porte 
bne  been.  While  the  uufortunate  creatures  that  had  taken  refnge  in  the  Serai  at  Hntbeya 
were  anfltring  ftwn  hunger  and  thirat,  the  people  of  Sidon,  who,  for  lome  days  previously, 
had  been  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  were  attacked  on  the  lat  June  by  the  Baahi-Boiouka 
and  other  Hoilemi.  Par  several  days  the  slaughter  continued.  No  Christiui  outside  the 
town  was  in  saftty.  If  a  man  or  a  male  rUild,  he  was  cut  downi  if  a  woman,  she  wu  sure 
to  be  brutally  ill-used.  This  encouraged  the  Droies  greatly,  who  said,  "  Atter  all,  the  Hot- 
tema  understand  the  work  beat."  The  Druses  then  broke  into  and  plundered  a  monasterj 
above  Sidon,  ktlling  sixteen  monks;  and  yet  the  Qo'eraor  of  Sidon  did  not  even  attempt  to 
Interfere,  although  Sidon,  being  a  walled  town,  be  had  only  to  close  the  gates  and  prtvent 
any  armed  Druse  fh>m  entering.  The  Baahi-Bosonks  escaped  also  with  impunity.  1  should 
have  mentioned  hefbre  thnt  a  ^reat  natDl>er  of  refugees  from  the  villaiies  m  the  monnt^na 
vhloh  bad  been  buruedin  the  Bret  at  tack  of  the  28th  May,  who  were  escaping  to  Beyrout,  and 
were,  indeed,  within  three  hours'  walk  of  their  goal,  were  fallen  upon  by  lenses  or  irr^ular 
troops,  and  cut  to  pieces.    This  happened  on  the  30th  or  31st  May. 

On  the  Srd  June,  tbe  first  great  attack  was  made  on  Deir-el-Kamar,  the  ancient  jMpital 
of  the  Lebanon,  containing  a  population  of  about  7,000.  The  very  morniag  of  thsil  day  the 
American  miwlonary,  Mr.  Bird,  had  been  entreated  by  the  natives  of  two  r,f  the  neighbour- 
log  villages  to  go  to  their  relief  and  bring  them  to  Deir-el-Ramar.  where  they  believed  th«7 
would  be  In  greater  security.  He  immediately  ciUed  oo  the  Hutsellim,  commander  of  the 
troops  and  asked  for  an  escort,  which,  with  some  difficulty,  was  given  to  him.  He  had  not 
been  gone  above  an  hour  and  a  half,  before  the  Druses  suddenly  came  down  upon  the  town, 
crying  their  war-cry.    A  tremendous  fire  was  k^pt  up  till  night;  many  of  the  Chriitians 

e  killed,  and.  on  this  occasion,  It  is  aaid  fh)m  seventy  to  eighty  Druses,  for  the  Christians 
mded  themselves  welL 

On  the  following  day,  however,  when  the  Druses  again  appeared  (they  had  retired  after 
It  became  dark),  the  Christians  wished  to  solicit  peace,  and  Mr.  Bird,  who  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  had  succeeded  in  re-entering  the  town,  went  to  the  Druse  ChieGi  as  the  envoy 
of  the  people.  Peace,  indeed,  was  granted,  but  the  Druses  made  theu-  own  terras.  They 
immediately  entered  the  town,  and  for  three  days  continuously  were  plundering  and  carrying 
off  everything  they  could  move;  while  within  a  sloue's-throw  of  the  town,  no  Christian  was 
ttSe,  aod  many  wanton  murders  were  committed.  One  pour  old  man  wbo  could  scarcely 
crawl  so  6ir,  hnd  led  his  cow  to  the  fbr  green  pasture,  and  two  Druses  Immediately 

pounced  upon  him  and  cat  him  down.    Why  the  rest  of  tbe  inhabitunta  at  that  moment  were 
spared  at  all,  I  know  not. 

The  next  great  scheme  was  to  mirpTlse  and  take  Zahle.  The  nsnd  population  of  tbi« 
place  is  about  10,000:  at  that  moment  (early  in  June)  there  were  said  to  be  donble  that 
nnniber,  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  round  about  hsviog  sought  reAige  there. 
At  tbe  first  report  of  the  success  of  tbe  Druses,  a  large  body  of  their  brethren  came  up  tttyia 
the  Hanian,  under  the  command  of  the  warlike  and  savage  chief  Ismail-el- Atrath.  The«e 
Allows  came  up  aimply  from  a  wish  (or  plunder,  and  brought  with  tliem  nomben  of  Arabi 
of  the  small  nouMdlc  tribes,  which  encamped  about  the  Hsuran.  They  all  marched  op  the 
Bokaa,  as  the  great  plain  of  Ccelesyria,  between  the  chains  of  Lebanon  and  Antdlebanon,  ia 
called,  and  halted  near  the  ravine  which  lends  up  to  Zahl6.  There  they  were  joined  by  all 
kinds  of  rabble,  Kurds  from  Damascus  and  Homs,  and  Metawalis  &om  Baalbek,  all  joining  . 
with  the  hope  of  plunderf  and  of  hntchering  the  Christians. 

The  moment  the  news  of  this  movement  reached  Beyrout,  the  consnls-generai  of  the  Ave 
great  powers  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  tUrtber  bloodshed.  They  went  to  the  Pasha, 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  do  nothing,  protested  londly  against  his  inactivity,  fbr  he  had 
never  moved  since  the  first  outbreak,  when  he  pitches)  his  encampment  half-an-bonr  fkum  the 
town,  and  incited  on  his  doing  somelhiog  to  keep  off  the  danger  Impending  on  Zohli.  He 
said,  "  Well,  I  will  send  some  troops  to  protect  the  place."  He  did  so;  bdt  this  was  only  the 
•^al  for  iu  destruction.  No  sooner  did  the  Druses  on  this  side  of  Lebanon,  who,  since 
the  affair  of  Deir-el-Kamar.  had  been  comparatively  idle,  see  the  movement  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  than  they  raised  th^r  war-cry,  and  headed  by  one  of  their  principal  sheiks  (who  had 
the  rank  of  Bekinthe  Tntklth  •ernoe>nuhedonwBrda  to  Zahl& 
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of  Zahie  had  ilTtady  lent  to  the  Dnuea  ia  (be  Baku  to  Mk  f  r  prace,  bat  the  coDditioni 
wen  M)  humillaldiig,  «o  ntterlyprapMterooi,  tbat  thej  could  not  piiuibl;  accept  them.  TbeiT 
~  ' '  ~    ~1M  oocc  tb«t  Ui^did  nut  orlgizuCe  with  the  liruiei,  bat  witb  Uw  Koilcmi 


On  the  19th  Jane,  the  Oltoman  troop*  and  the  Druiei  of  Lebanon  appeared  atere  ZihK, 
vliicli  waa  no  ■ooner  percdied  b;  Ihoea  in  the  Bokaa  than  a  rinmltaiiaoni  moremeat  inA 
pUce  toiraidt  the  town.  Thu  Chrittiani  cTacualcd  It  at  once,  climbed  np  the  iteep  nointaiii 
■Ide,  and  expected  to  ^et  round  the  CebanoD  Druiea,  and  tlieu  Tall  upon  them  In  the  laTine. 
Tbtj  ware  much  too  ilnw ;  before  tttej  bad  well  reached  the  nunmit  of  the  mountain,  the; 
■aw  that  thH  two  forcva  had  met,  aad  were  beginning  to  bum  the  town  fhim  either  cdI 
After  firing:  lomc  volleys  tbe;  took  to  flight,  as  the?  mw  that,  in  addition  to  all,  tbe  Tnikiili 
troop*  h<id  turned  agnluat  ibem  )  onl;  the  aged,  iii&rm,  and  •ome  women  and  chiidien,  wtn 
left  in  the  town— they  were  ilanghtered.  Two  of  tbe  French  l>aEariitei  were  killed,  and 
anothtr  woand<^d.  European*  were  no  longer  •afe.  In  tbe  attack  on  Zafali,  tite  tioopi, 
nnder  the  command  of  one  Mfiribek,  hiok  am  ...-....._..   j  i  —  - 1_» —    .i._ 

erea  made  bm  of  a  fidd-piece  theji  had  broo 
■bot  from  thii  i*  laid  to  hare  brought  down  t1 


lok  a  mure  0(ien  part  than  tbej  bad  dooe  befoce;  Umt 
1  brooght  with  tbem  to  Are  upon  the  town,  aitd  eoe 
lown  the  bell  of  the  cathednl.   So  inncb  (or  EfacMhted 


TbeDrutee,  iiow  elated  with  aoooeN  and  plunder,  tamedagain  upon  Delr-el-Eamar.  Ttw 
wrelclied  people,  hearinii  of  tiieir  appmach,  prepared  to  make  the  lieat  of  the  light;  bnt  the 
OoTemor,  wlio  bad  400  troi>p*  in  the  Serai,  while  at  Bleddln,  half-a-mile  off,  thoe  were  300 
more,  lold  them  they  had  noibing  to  fear  If  they  woiUd  gire  him  up  tbeir  arm*,  and  be 
iniUted  on  their  doing  ao.  They  apjilied  for  an  eacort  to  oome  to  B^roat ;  thi«  he  woold 
in  nowiae  permii,  lo  they  could  only  do  u  they  were  bid.  Tbvir  ralnaUea  he  made  them 
place  ill  the  tirrai,  and  then  ordered  a  giaU  part  of  tbe  population  there.  Bo  men,  wchdoi, 
and  chiidien  were  all  crowded  together  in  tbe  Sernl  under  bii  protection,  on  the  night  gf  tb* 
Snth.  On  the  morning  of  the  aist  Jane,  the  Druiei  collected  round  tbe  town  ;  one  at  itaeit 
leader*  came  to  the  Serai,  and  desired  to  ipeak  with  tbe  Qoiemor.  A  convenatioa  wit 
carried  on  in  a  low  roice  hy  meani  of  an  interpreter  (for  tbe  Turk  did  not  know  AkUc)i 
at  lait  a  queition  waa  asked,  lo  which  tliey  heard  tlie  Ooiemor  give  tbe  Mwwer,  "  H^  " 
("  AW  111  Turkish).  Thereupon  the  Druae  ditappeand,  bnt  in  a  few  moments  tiie  gate  «*> 
tlirown  open,  and  in  rushed  the  fiends,  cutting  down  and  alattghteriag  every  male,  the  iiddieti 
eo-operaiiug.  in  short,  a  second  tragedy  like  that  at  Hatbeya  waa  enacted,  only  in  thii  csw 
the  slaughter  was  more  dreadtiM.  Those  who  bad  not  entered  the  fierai  Axed  no  bettn:  *U 
weie  t<>  be  killed,  and  thoie  who  had  crosaed  the  *tream  and  reached  BMdin  in  lalety  wen 
■hot  ilown  by  the  troop*  qoartfred  there.  Those  who  eacspsd  bad  Dianaeed  to  hide  them- 
■elrn  in  drains,  and  some  of  the  wounded  crawled  away.  I  have  bad  a  *iTid  desaiptiM 
of  tlie  whole  ice&e  Uom  some  doaens  of  women  who  were  there.  They  hare  told  me  bo>, 
before  their  vcy  fsoes,  tiiey  hare  aeen  hucbaod,  btber,  brothera,  and  children  cut  to  piecai 
liow,  in  trying  to  sure  tl  e  life  of  a  child,  they  bate  been  knocked  dciwn,  and  tbe  child  Cor* 
from  them  and  cut  b>  pieoes,  and  the  pieoea  thrown  in  their  facta  g  how  they  hare  bee* 
insulted  by  the  Turkinh  soldiery  ;  and  how,  in  their  way  down  to  the  *ea,  tbe  Druses  hid 
robhed  thrm   il  eterytKinii  they  jioBaesaed.    Ajid  it  must  be  remeail>ered  that  there  wen 

Keople  St  Dtir-el-Kamar  who  were  rery  wtalthy,  and  liyed  in  well-buill  and  ctnafortible 
oiiie*,  people  who  bad  been  well  educated  and  naed  to  Inznir,  and  now  bare  to  beg  tbor 
brcMd. 

The  nmuber  of  killed  in  ihi*  horrible  massacre  baa  been  laiioiuly  ealinutted:  some  nj 
that  BOO,  some  that  1,800,  pirson*  were  killed.  I  have  good  reaaoa  to  beliere,  after  a  canfol 
comparison  of  all  the  acctmnts.  that  fhim  1,100  to  l.SOO  msles  actually  perished  In  that  rat 
day.  The  Druse*  then  set  Are  to  the  town  ;  the  smoke  oame  orer  Bryrout  ■•  a  colnmn  of 
cioud,  and  warned  ui  of  the  calamity.  I  myself  can  testify  that  ibe  aciwunt*  are  not  Hueta 
vnggeraled.  I  travelled  over  most  of  the  open  country  before  tbe  war  waa  OTer,  and  ctme 
til  D^r-el-KHBiar  a  few  day*  after  the  maauicre.  Almost  ererj  house  was  burnt,  and  tlie 
street*  crowded  with  dead  bodie*,  most  oT  tbem  ttripped,  aikd  mutilated  in  every  possible  w*7- 
My  road  led  through  tbe  town,  and  throagb  some  of  the  atreets  my  hone  eoold  Dot  eren  past, 
1(ir  the  biidie*  were  lilerally  piled  ap.  Uott  of  tbem  I  examlneil  had  many  wounds  and  !a 
each  caM  wa*  the  ri^ibt  hand  either  entirely  or  nearly  cut  off  i  the  poor  wrM<^  in  dehalt 
of  weapon*,  liaring  inaciDctlrely  raised  hi*  arm  to  parry  tbe  blow  ainted  at  him.  1  (aw  link 
children,  of  not  mure  than  three  or  fonr  years  old,  slntched  im  the  (round,  and  old  mfo  «Uk 
grey  bearda.  In  *ome  place*  yon  could  see  the  ezpreuion  of  agonyj  in  other*,  of  last  dnpaii. 
One  poor  creature,  on  hia  knee*,  had  bi<en  cut  down,  as  be  appealed  to  the  merey  crhia 
mtirderer*.  I  saw  bodie*  without  beads,  and  head*  lying  alone  ^nt  tbe  plane — all,  all,  lyiag 
onbatied,  to  be  deroured  by  the  hynna*  and  wild  b«a*ts.  White  In  the  mkbt  of  ^i*  •cm 
of  death— a  icene  which  would  haye  fbrced  anyone,  I  thntild  hare  auppoMd,  to  be  •"'"'r" 
■ome  Draaea,  who  had  cofiM  to  carry  off  what  remaining  bit*  of  timbei  there  migbt  b*  Is  tM 
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:o  the  great  dilef  of  tlH  Pmni,  mi  ntgtd  hfm  to  h*re  tiba 
dead  bBried.  He  lBU([hed.  anrl  aiked  me  vhj.  I  bare  eociK  hope  that  thji  hai  been  dooe,  m 
he  promued  to  gire  an  order  for  it,  altboDgb  he  Mid  it  would  be  difflcolt  to  iadnee  the  DroMi 
to  bury  ChrJetUn  carcaae*. 

Wbea  theacoonnt  reached  Bejroat,  tbehorroraodindlftnatlonwere  Indeaerlbable  t  Med 
M  •«  had  become  to  sach  horron,  7«t  tMa  surpused  till,  and  rerealed  a  decree  trf  treacheij 
on  the  part  of  (he  Paaha  vbluli  it  iroalct  be  almost  impouible  (a  perauade  a  Mber  E^nropeaii 
■tatetman  enuld  be  practiced  b?  no  official  io  th«  high  poaition  of  a  goverDor  of  a  great 
proTinoe.  The  Paaba  reached  Deir-el-Eamar  the  day  after  the  alanghtcr:  a  fact  "  which  he 
will  eTGT  lament  and  deplore  ai  long  aa  he  llTei ; "  that  is  what  he  laya,  so,  of  conne,  it  ja 
true.  The  detnili  had  barelj  reached  ni,  when,  un  Sundaj  afternoon,  ttie  SStb  June,  the 
French  brig-of-war  5«afiiuU(  brooght  ui  alarming  reporti  from  Sidan.  Tbe  DniiM  were 
■gaiB  threatening  theplace,  and  the  HafU  had  been  preaching  in  tbe  moMne,  and  errn  in  the 
•treeU,  "  Death  tu  ihe  CbrUtlane  I"  and  calling  apou  the  (iiithfat  to  beboUl  how  the  caoaa  af 
therightaoiu  trtnniphed.  "Now  lithe  time.'J  he  wae  heard  to  proclaim  i  "Oodhai  glTen  the 
tofdel  Into  our  handi."  On  the  [ireceding  ni^ht  (September  35th),  armed  Dnue*  badJ)een 
allowed  to  aleep  In  the  town,  and  Hoalemi.  with  weaponi  nf  diSbrent  kledi.  had  pained  tbe 
night  in  the  moaqne,  ready,  at  any  moment,  ihouid  the  Dmiea  b^n  the  carnage,  to  aid  them 
to  the  beat  of  th^r  power.  And  on  tbe  fuUowing  night  it  was  beliered  the  ilangiiter  would 
take  place.  Two  Engllah  and  two  French  men-cif-war  immediately  iteamedol!^  and  ancliored 
at  Sidon  beforc  laniet,  and  thia  Intimidated  Uie  (anatlci,  and,  in  all  pmbabilitj,  prerented  an 
ontbreak. 

It  wm  fiiDnd  on  inqniry  that  a  trap  had  Indeed  been  laid  hen  also,  for  the  Qoreraor  of 
Sidon  bad  ditarmed  all  the  ChrUtiant,  on  the  plea  that  In  the  then  dittarbed  ttate  of  the 
envntry  It  «a«  Decenary  for  people  (o  be  diaarmed  i  while,  at  the  eame  time,  he  permitted 
DniMa  and  Hoilemi  to  enter  and  remain  In  the  town,  wtthoot  taking  I^am  tliam  any  of  tbrir 
anna.  Nothing  conid  be  more  nnjuit  than  this ;  nothing  could  mote  dearty  ihow  tlw  tiad 
end  Iw  liad  in  view.  On  being  offlcially  aiked  if  tt  was  true,  be  did  not  deny  It,  but  laiil  tliat 
In  fbtnre  he  would  hare  all  parties  Io  gire  np  tlieir  arms ;  but  on  being  dtatred  to  giTe  tUa 
mnmiae  in  writing  he  r^sed,  laying,  that  aher  all  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  prerenl  tba 
Dnuei  briniiiug  their  arms  into  elidon — although  be  liad  a  garriacm  of  800  troops  there,  and 
cannon,  and  he  was  in  a  walled  town. 

After  the  butchery  at  Deir-el-Kamnr,  and  while  the  panic  was  going  on  at  fiidon,  Beyront 
ftaelf  was  menaced,  and,  bnt  for  the  presence  of  seTeral  European  men-of-war,  this  place 
would  hare  shared  the  late  of  other  towns.  Almost  all  the  uatire  merchants  have  escaped  to 
Alexandria ;  and,  to  ImproTs  matters,  a  Moslem  was  Iboiid  murdered.  This  oreated  a  great 
iensation  ;  the  MoalenH  inikted  on  the  ezecntion  of  a  Chrls^n,  and  some  ponr  fellow  wa* 
•elaed,  tried,  and  executed  In  a  few  honrs,  who  had  probably  as  mneh  to  do  with  tlie  mnrder 
«■  the  Emperor  uf  China. 

The  Conanli  -Qeneral  oonld  now  no  longer  hare  any  confidence  in  the  Paslia,  and  they 
determined  iqion  sending  a  Joint  letter  to  tbe  great  chiarsof  the  Druses  themselTes,  demanding 
that  they  should  ceaae  ttmn  fiirtber  bosiilltles.  Murders  were  dally  going  on,  Beyront  and 
Kidon  were  in  danger,  and  thousands  of  persons  who  had  congregated  in  the  Kearonan  (aa 
the  district  north  of  tbe  Dog  river  i>  called)  were  in  honrly  expectation  of  an  attack,  'nie 
Dnue  chiefs  clearly  showed  that  they  had  not  been  tbe  chief  agents  in  the  monntaln  war. 
They  had  xdd  tbemselres  to  the  Pashas,  and  they  evaded  giving  any  direct  answer.  Bat 
this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Consuls-Qimeral  of  the  five  Power*  was  toocessfol  fur  the 
ittoment.  Hie  Pasha  beard  of  the  letter ;  he  saw  that  he  had  been  detecned,  and  then  his  only 
hope  was  to  insist  on  peace.  We  liare  since  (bund — as,  indeed,  we  luspectad  only  too  well  at 
the  time — that  a  repetition  of  the  massacres  of  Hasbeya  and  Deir-el-Kamar  had  been  pro- 
jected in  the  Kearonan :  the  Druse*  were  to  have  marched  to  the  borders  of  this  district,  the 
Fa^  was  to  hare  sent  a  large  fbt«e  of  Ottoman  troops  ■'  to  preserre  order,  add  to  protect  ths 
Chris^ans  from  the  Dmii's,"  and  then  the  camnge  wonid  have  begun,  and  probably  nerer 
would  have  ended  uniil  the  Druses  and  Moslems  had  slaughtered  the  greater  pan  of  the 
Christian  population  in  Lebanon.  Thousaoil*  must  lia'e  perlihed  bad  thU  admirable  policy 
been  carried  out.  The  result,  then,  has  been,  the  offldal  declaration  of  peace  In  Lebanon,  on 
one  cmidltioD  only:  that  the  Christians  ant  to  look  upon  bygonei  as  bygones. 

The  Paabawent  through  tbe  farce  of  mmmoning  an  eqnal  numbraof  representatiTesfrom 
both  meat,  bnt  those  who  came  on  (he  part  of  tlie  Chriitlana  were  traitors  who  had  been 
briiwd  I  nor,  indeed,  had  they  been  altugciher  honeit  men,  would  they  have  dared  to  do  other- 
wise tban  tlw  PaaliB  elioae  to  dictaie.  l^wr  wretched  people  I  "  Bygones  to  be  bygones  ! " 
How  many  tlionsands  are  ruined  and  destltate ;  how  many  women  are  altogether  nnprctected, 
and  all  Iheir  homes  and  goods  gone  I  Sixty  towns  aud  villages  in  Lebanon  are  bnrned,  and 
ttala  goodly  moantain  has  became  a  black  denirt. 

It  ia  aaU  that  79,000  perfins  are  deatitnte.  This  seenu  a  great  numbw ;  bnt  some  Idea 
may  be  formed  ol  tbe  dep^mlation  when  I  dale,  that  tbe  Kngilsh  man-of-war  alone  brongbt 
to  Beyront,  &om  Sidon  and  tlie  Damur  rirer,  3,400  refbgnea,  abore  3,100  of  wliom  wer« 
women  and  female  children.    Moat  uf  the  boy*  who  had  raacbed  tU«  bad  eaoaped  in  women'a 
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dotbw.  All  with  to  iMTe  &a  cotmtrr.  The  poor  peo^  are  ^anic-fltrieton,  and,  if  tbej- 
ooald  get  awKr,  wucefj  ui;  of  tbt  Cbtiitiani  woold  ratnaln  an  hour  looger  undo'  tlw 
TorkUh  nla.  But  here,  again,  hai  been  another  initance  of  atrociou*  tTianiir  and  premedi- 
tated exterminatioD  of  the  ChditiaD  race.  The<e  poor  creaturea,  vho  hare  been  for  lomB 
tloie  wiibiDg  to  leave  Damaw.iu,  and  other  tovoi,  for  f^ar  of  th«r  live*,  haxe  been  pr^ 
Teated  by  the  Faiha*,  who  wUl  not  giTe  them  a  teakere  (paii),  although  they  have  iwt  tin 
alighteat  right  to  withhold  it,  for  any  nita'ect  Diay  tiarel  about  the  Ottoman  dominitMa  at 

It  ii  di(Bcn]t  to  u,j  how  many  Chriatian*  hare  been  killed  in  all  the  mountain  maaMcret 
The  nnmben  are  rated  Teiy  dilt^«Qtly ;  aome  rating  the  number  of  deathi  at  4,000,  otheta 
at  at  manual  10,OOO,  Thii  laat  nntnbbr  ii  arerygreat  exaggeration,  and  I  ihoold  place 
the  Tn».TliYinnn  ht  4,000 ;  for,  from  the  best  Infrirmadon  I  hare  been  able  to  ecdlect,  tmm  naaj 
aonrcei,  I  rate  the  Dnmber  of  killed  at  Deir-el-Kainar,  1,100  to  1,200-,  at  Haabeja  and 
BatheTa,  TOO  j  at  Sidon,  SSO:  m  that  in  the  three  great  miiaiacrei  from  3.3S0  to  a,3S0  nalea 
fell.  Abore  300  refligae*  were  cnt  to  ptecea  on  the  SOth  and  Slat  of  Hay,  near  Befront,  and 
if  1.000  more  Chriatiani  vere  killed  in  the  TlUagei,  I  thould  lay  that  wa«  quite  the  ontdde  i 
•o  that  1  ihonld  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  more  than  3,500  hare  actnally  periahed— bat 
SfiM  male* ;  and  that  take*  a  great  deal  ont  of  a  population  vhoie  vhole  wealth  and  pioa- 
perity  depend*  or  '• 

On  Wednetd 

the  bay,  hariDg  o ,._. ,. _ 

had  lingered  here  now  made  their  piepajatiooi  to  depart,  for  the  Conanli  inaiited  <m  the 
Paaha  permitting  thole  who  wiihed  to  leave  to  embark.  The  Chriatiana  (^  Bcyiout  folt  dow 
that  it  wai  all  over  with  them.  Hitherto  they  bad  looked  with  comfort  to  the  foreign  men- 
of-war  at  anchor  in  the  bay  g  now  th^  feel  thc^  are  between  two  flref,  and  thii  great 
additional  military  force  being  landed,  inslMd  of  giving  iMnirity.  addi  only  to  the  inaolence 
of  the  Hoalemi,  and,  conaeqnently  to  the  dangcar  of  the  Chriatiana.  So  far  goe»  my  aketch 
of  the  war  In  Lebanon.  Thii  war  (it  ii  a  &rae  naing  the  term,  when  the  whole  ha*  been  a 
butchery)  ha*  now  been  concluded  ;  and  would  (bat  my  relation  of  horrora  canid  oondnda 
with  it  I  Almort  the  very  riay  on  which  peace  wa*  proclaimed,  a  fanatical  outbreak  bttike 
ont  at  Damaicna.  We  had  been  expecting  ic  Indeed,  all  thoae  beat  acquainted  with  Syria 
have,  for  three  or  four  yean,  foreseen  that  some  dreadful  tragedy  would  be  enacted  in  thi* 
country,  especially  in  the  capital.  In  no  place  ii  the  tJuiaticitm  stronger  than  at  DamatCD* ) 
and  the  Christian*  are  in  inch  a  minority  that  (he  very  thought  of  a  general  slaughter 
there  li  too  dre*dflil.  The  Moslems  number  about  130,000,  and  the  Christians  nut  more 
than  19,000. 

Thetrain,whichhadbeenlongIud,waaflredon  Uocday.thegthof  Jnly.at  Spjl  The 
haase  of  the  Bnasian  Consul  wa*  the  first  to  be  attacked,  then  some  of  tbe  houses  of  the 
leading  Christian  merchants,  each,  according  to  the  abominable  custom  of  this  conntry,  bang 
set  on  Are.  Thi*  work  was  found  to  be  too  slow  for  them,  so  tbey  went  off  to  the  Aleppo 
Gate  (Bab  TQma)  and  commenced  bnmiag  the  wbole  Christian  quarter  lystematically.  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  fhrther  detail*,  a*  the  affair  of  Damaacu*  is  not  yet  over ;  but 
im  to  the  momeat  the  last  despatch  went,  which  was  eight  days  after  the  commencement 
of  tbe  aflair,  the  Christian  qnarter  was  still  burauig.  the  cry  of  the  Moslem  still  raipng, 
and  the  tbirtt  for  blood  not  yet  satiated.  So  one  la  lafe.  The  streeU  are  crowded  by 
fcoaties,  who  contlnnally  shont,  '>  Death  to  the  Christian*  I  Come,  let  us  slaogbter  the 
Christians  :  let  not  one  remain."  The  European*,  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  deaiiatcb,  had 
eac^ed,  not  thanks  to  the  people,  for  they  have  burned  all  the  consulate*  except  the  British 
and  the  Buasiao,  and  call  loudly  that  the  BusbImi  and   French  Conanlt  be  delivraed  uf 

-       _  „-  with  Abd-el-Kader  or  with 

. .    ,       _.._!,  who,  by  hi*  firm  nu'l  splendid  beharionr,  has 

_^  JO  the  present,  of  aaviugmany  live*.    But  he  ii  regularly  beadeged,  with 

•ome  100  refligece,  in  his  honte,  aod  any  nHOMOt  may  be  hit  last.  To  add  to  these  horrors, 
the  Arab!  and  Bnrds  have  oome  into  the  olty,  and  bettde*  plundering  and  murdering  the 
nten,  thOT  carrj  off  the  women.  And  the  Pasha  haa  done  nothing.  Ahmed  Pasha  never 
ordered  the  gate*  to  he  dosed ;  and  the  Ottoman  troop*  have  ditUnguiahed  themselves  by 
thdr  eagerness  to  tlaughts  the  Christian*  and  tU-traat  the  women. 

Othmao  Beg,  the  tame  who  was  at  Haabeya,  cmteied  Damaacut  a  fow  day*  ago,  and  received 
(he  bonotm  of  a  oonqnerlog  hero.  Nothing  can  be  more  inlSunoos  than  the  behavioor  «f 
Ahmed  Pasha  and  of  all  tbe  ofBcial*. 

po.  Hem*,  1  . 

Jeppo  will  hardly  rem^n  quiet. 

On  the  16th  Julj,  Conaol  Brant  sent  to  Lord  John  Russell  forUier 
accounts  of  die  destraction  bj  fire  and  pillage  of  the  Christiaii  qoarten  of 
'  Damascus.  In  order  to  convey  a  Tivid  pictare  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  he 
sent  the  following  letter  he  had  penned  at  the  time : — 
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"Damaeeui,  JuU/  12,  1860, 1.  45  f.h. — Sir,  I  recdved  yoor  letter  of  the 
9tb,  for  which  I  thaiik  yon. 

"  I  mast  now  speak  of  our  afiaira.  Yeste'rday  we  had  an  awftj  day  of 
slaughter,  pluoder,  fire,  and  alarm,  and  oot  a  person  in  the  city  bat  trembled 
for  ms  life.  I  got  a  gnard  of  soldiers  from  the  Mushir,  who  behaved  well ; 
bat  to  reaasnre  the  inmates,  I  had  a  guard  of  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader's 
Alcerines.  The  cry  was  got  up  that  we  ChrisdaDS  had  murdered  some 
Mahometans ;  and  every  one  armed,  and  not  a  Christian  found  was  spared. 
This  continued  until  sun-down ;  and  to  go  to  the  street  was  death  to  any 
one  looking  at  all  like  a  Christian.  I  got  Hanna  Miak,  with  femily  :  how 
tbev  passed,  I  cannot  explain.  Poor  JVLr.  Grraham,  I  fear,  is  lost ;  I  have 
no  nope  of  his  being  safe.  There  were  at  sunset  7,505  Cliristians,  women 
and  children  mostly,  in  the  Castle,  with  a  few  men ;  but  the  Pasha  said 
about  3,000  had  been  since  added.  I  recommended  his  Excellency  to 
furnish  them  with  bread.  He  promised  he  would,  aad  also  with  shelter 
under  tents.  He  promised  also  to  have  the  corpses  btiried,  (perhapa  nearly 
2,000,)  to  prevent  a  pestilence.  He  promised  this,  as  well  as  that  ne  would 
look  out,  with  regular  troops,  for  any  fugitives  still  hiding  among  the  ruins, 
who  otherwise  will  perish  with  hunger,  if  not  murdered,  when  issuing  from 
their  hiding-holes.  Abd-el-Kader's  men  saved  about  300  yesterday,  and 
mt>bably  as  many  more  are  still  concealed ;  but  that  is  all  gnese-work. 
The  victims  cannot  be  named.  The  Robsons  are  with  me,  the  Pfacfingers, 
the  Marcopolia,  Elias  in  person.  The  Robsons'  house  is  safe,  the  two  next 
are  pillaged  and  burned^  E lias's  is  as  yet  safe  ;  but  Heav^  only  knows  who 
is  safe  for  five  minutes  beforehand.  My  house  is  full ;  I  have  no  food  to 
^ve ;  the  house  stock  is  used  up  ;  and  my  money  will  not  hold  out  many 
days ;  and,  besides  guards,  I  believe  we  have  more  than  100  mouths  to 
fill,  and  the  appetite  seems  to  be  growing  with  the  scarcity.  All  my 
gaesta  escaped  with  the  clothes  on  theur  backs  and  empty  pockets.  Furm- 
ture,  house,  and  goods,  all  plundered  and  lost.  What  Is  our  requirement 
for  the  poor  ChrlstiaDs  of  Raaheya  and  Hasbeya  to  this  calamity  here  ? 
There  must  be  20,000,  at  least,  requiring  shelter,  food,  and  clothing.  At 
a  rough  guess,  the  lost  property,  were  it  .to  end  here,  would  scarce  be 
covered  by  1,000,000^ — whence  to  come?  If  Great  Britain  will  not  come 
to  tiieii  aid,  whence  are  they  to  look  for  it  ?  Heaven  protect  iheae  poor 
people  1  We  have  no  news  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford :  all  communicadou 
with  them  is  cat  off.  No  European  has  suffered,  excepting  poor  Graham. 
He  has  gained  a  mar^s  crown.  May  this  be  averted  from  the  survivors  I 
but  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  be  our  lot  Our  fate  is  in  the  bands  of 
God ;  wq  have  no  dependence  in  man.  Abd-el-Kader  has  done  his  dnty, 
and  the  peaceable  citizens  theirs ;  but  the  head  has  failed,  lost  his  sdu- 
possessioD  and  courage:  he  is  a  craven  and  an  imbecile.  I  have  been 
several  times  to  him ;  but  1  get  about  the  same  answer  to  my  suggestions, — 
"  I  have  done,  or  will  do  so ;  but  it  is  the  same  as  if  I  had  not  spoken : 
and  if  I  reproach  him  for  failing  in  his  promises,  the  same  stereotyped 
answer  is  r^idy, — "  What  could  I  do,  I  hare  no  force?"  That  is  always 
given  in  Turkey  by  every  imbecile  Pasha.  His  Excellency  has  never 
stirred  from  the  Serai,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  troops  and  great-guns. 
*'  Be  pleased  to  read  this  to  Mr.  Moore,  aS  I  have  no  time  to  write  more. 
"  I  have  been  on  foot  since  this  morning,  receiving  people,  given  directions, 
visiting  the  Pasha ;  and  I  came  home  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  incapable, 
without  rest,  of  writing  R  line ;  but  obliged  to  relate  the  result  of  the  mter- 
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view  to  strangen  wlu>  came  to  Iiesr  the  news,  and  invaded  the  ctnunlate. 
It  has  been  an  effort  to  write  this,  for  I  was  terribly  excited  in  apeakins  to 
the  Pasha,  and  received  no  consolaUon  fro^  his  answers:  but  I  Knew  mey 
vere  the  promises  of  an  imbecile,  made  to  be  broken.  He  said  first,  1,000 
men  vere  coming  from  (he  Haurao  this  evemng,  with  Must^ha  Pasha,  on 
irbose  energr  he  seemed  to  connt  much,  and  600  &om  Baalbeck,  with  Emin 
Pasha.  These,  when  pressed,  he  redaced  to  600  and  300 ;  perh^  there 
may  be  500  between  toe  tvro.  He  sfud  that  2,000  would  arrive  this  evening 
from  Bejront,  commander  unknown. 

"In  extreme  haste. — Tours  truly,  (Signed)  "Jab.  Bbabt." 

On  the  17th  July,  Consul  Finn  sent  copies  of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Peter 
Meshollam,  on  the  state  of  the  Christians  who  had  fled  fipom  the  mountaioa  ; 
whom  he  assisted  as  well  as  he  coald.  On  the  18th,  the  Consuls  asked 
Khorsbeed  Pasha  to  give  satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  their 
countrymen;  and  the  Pasha  answered,  that  a, pacification  had  been  decided 
on,. and  that  there  was  no  more  reason  to  fear.  And  on  the  19th,  Consul- 
general  Moore  sent  the  following  answer  pf  the  Druse  Chiefs  to  the  Ear»- 
pean  Consuls  at  Beyrout, 

"  14  ZiUiedjd,  1276. — (After  the  usual  complimeots.)  That  which  yon 
have  ordered,  and  commanicatod  to  lu  through  his  seignenry  Mr.  Grahani] 
to  the  effect  that,  with  great  grief,  you  are  compelled  to  declare  that  it  is 
positively  known  to  you  that  plunder,  massacre,  and  devastation  coDtiune  in 
a  degree  which  ments  yonr  disapprobation,  and  that,  therefore,  you  address 
lis  in  order  to  engage  us  most  euergetically  to  stop  immediately  all  these 
evils ;  and  that,  according  to  the  instructions  which  yon  have  rec^ved  &oin 
your  respective  Ambassi^ors,  you  warn  us  that  great  responsibility  will  fall 
upon  OS  if  any  further  aggressive  movements  were  to  be  directed  by  u»  w 
by  our  people  against  the  Christians  or  their  property;  and  that  you  engage 
us  strenuously  to  exert  ourselves  to  make  peace  with  the  shortest  delay,  and 
to  withdraw  onr  armed  bands  who  may  be  found  in  the  direction  of  Damascno, 
Saida,  Zahl4,  Delr-el-Kamar,  the  Kesrouan,  or  any  other  locality,  and  to 
reflect  on  the  consequences  which  non-compliance  with  your  demands  will 
produce ;  and  not  to  think  that  your  illustrious  Crovemments  can  see  with 
indifference  the  continuation  of  the  presait  state  of  things.  All  that  yoa 
have  stated  has  become  understood  by  ns. 

"  In  reply,  we  beg  to  state  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  hostilities,  and 
the  r^eated  attacks  by  the  Christians  upon  the  Druses  in  their  own  pUcee, 
resnltioe  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Vakeels  (committee)  at  Beyrout  in  con- 
cert wiu  him  whom  you  know,  viz.,  one  of  the  spiritnal  heads  whose  duty 
it  is  to  prevent  diseension  on  earth,  and.  to  stop  the  beginning  of  strife,  thai 
person  acted  in  a  manner  quite  the  reverse,  as  also  did  the  said  Vakeels, 
which  caused  what  has  hlippened,  and  was  predestined  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  ;  in  all  that  has  occurred  we  have  made  every  possible  effort 
.to  check  all  aggression  and  provocation,  as  God  knows.  If  our  behaviotir 
and  exertions  were  soch  at  toat  time,  how  could  we  give  the  least  occanon 
or  cause,  in  opposition  to  the  justice  of  onr  Sublime  Government  and  the 
wishes  of  the  illustrious  Governments,  as  you  advise  us,  both  in  yoor  lettsr 
and  by  your  deputy  aforesaid  ? 

"  W iUi  regard  to  the  Druses  in  Uiese  parts,  yonr  deputy  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  quietude  and  order  prevuling.  Our  people  abstain  from 
making  the  least  demooatratbn  of  a  nature  to  provoke  tiie  smallest  trouble. 
The  Druses  in  the  Meten  are  likewise  keeping  quiet  in  their  bouaea,  but 
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ihey  are  on  the  alert,  in  view  of  the  assemblages  of  Christians,  the  first  body 
being  at  the  village  of  Mejdel,  one  and-a-nalf  hour's  distance  from  the 
Dmse  vUlages,  the  second  body  in  Meroaj,  only  one  hoar  distant,  and  the 
third  body  at  Djouret-el-Balloot,  near  Bnimana,  which  ia  one  and-a-half 
hoars  from  Cas-el-Meten,  at  which  place  are  assembled  the  Druses  who 
have  had  their  houses  burnt 

"As  for  ourselves,  by.  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  we  will  not  omit  or 
neglect  any  means  in  our  power  to  check  the  Druses,  and  to  prevent  them 
being  the  nr.t  to  coounence  any  movement,  in  conformity  with  the  Supreme 
will. 

"As  to  what  you  inform  us  relative  to  the  efforts  made  for  a  pacification, 
this  is  onr  chief  desire  and  request  But  in  reference  to  this  information, 
and  out  of  our  wish  for  the  public  good  and  love  of  peace,  we  beg  to  submit 
to  yoa,  Sirs,  what  has  reached  our  Knowledge  and  belief,  judging  from  the 
past,  viz.,  that  the  enmity  between  the  Druses  and  Christians  remains 
unchanged.  The  landed  property  of  the  two  parties  is  mixed.  Some  will 
dotibtless  appropriate  to  themselves  their  neighbours'  goods  or  injure  each 
other.  If  you  do  not  display  your  utmost  activity,  and  unless  the  Govem- 
.  ment  effect  a  pacification  such  as  would  be  acceptable  to  both  parties,  a 
peace  definitive  and  not  subject  to  appeal  or  litigation,  some  occasion  of 
strife  will  undoubtedly  ensue,  even  if  only  between  two  individuals  of  each 
party,  which  will  extend  to  the  masses  and  rapidly  assume  proportions  such 
as  would  render  matters  worse  than  ever.  Every  individual  of  the  Druses 
and  Christians  is  not  under  the  eve  of  surveillance  so  as  to  render  preventioD 
possible.  Be  pleased  to  take  tnis  into  due  consideration,  in  order  that  if 
(which  Grod  forbid  I)  anything  were  to  take  place,  and  we  should  have  no 

Kwer  to  restnun  the  people,  except  a  few  of  our  household  servants  who 
e  in  our  own  houses,  the  blame  and  reproaches  should  not  fall  upon  us. 
If,  when  the  excitement  becomes  general,  its  repression  when  at  its  height 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  force  of  the  Government  itself,  how  can  it  be 
expected  from  persons  like  ourselves? 

"  We  pray  you,  in  the  name  of  the  kind  solicitude  your  letter  bespeaks,  to 
exert  yourselves  with  your  well-known  zeal  to  conclude  a  pacification  upon 
bases  calculated  to  put  a  stop  to  strife  and  conducive  to  peace. 

"  May  God  prolong  your  life." — (Signed  by  four  leading  Chie£i) — 
Said  Djottblat,  Huttab  Amad,  Beshib  Neesh,  Hubsbih  Talhooe. 

The  Consuls  also  enclosed  the  following  report  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  his 
mission  to  the  Druse  chiefs  in  Lebanon,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Druses,  as  follows : — 

BtyriMt,  Julg  3,  1B60. — 1  left  Bejront  an  the  kfternuon  of  Wedaeaday  the  STUi  June, 
18S0,  UGompKnied  ij  a  otu*  from  tlie  Coninl- General  of  each  of  tbe  five  Pawen,  and,  sfler 
tidJDg  most  of  that  night  reached  Deir-ei-Kamar  by  leTeo  on  Tharsdmy  morning,  harlng 
called  bj  the  way  at  Eefr-Hin,  the  residence  of  tbe  DroK  cliief  Boihir  Bek.  wlio  woa  abeeut, 
bat  with  one  of  vboae  family  I  lirft  a  reqaeti  that  the  chief  (bould  tuUnv  me  to  Moklitara. 
The  burning  of  Deir-d-Kamar  had  taken  place  joit  eight  dayi  before  I  wu  there  ;  and  the 
bodiei  of  tbe  elftoghtered  Christlsni  remained  nnboried.  I  went  throogli  leTera]  of  the 
•trvei*  of  this  town — the  ancient  capital  of  Lebanon — and  all  within  a  few  da;i  one  of  the 
mort  flonriihing  places  in  the  mountain,  Manj  wealthy  people  Uted  there,  andthe  town  wai 
well  built,  and  the  house*  comfbttabla  Scarcely  a  hooae  remained  entire  :  some  were, 
indeed,  still  buroing.  In  all  tbe  streets  nnmben  of  bodies  were  lying,  and,  in  some  of  tliem, 
su  tbiokly  that  our  hones  conld  not  pus,  and  we  were  fbrced  to  turn  aside.  Ltfeached 
H-ikhtan  in  two  houtv  more,  ud  fbond  the  great  chief  Said  Bek  in  the  court  of  hia  palace, 
■urroanded  by  hia  IbUowers.  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  Turkish  Uiralai  (colonel).  There 
were  100  regular  troops  quartered  there :  a  thing  hitherto  unknown  at  Mokhtsra,  and  the 
DroM  chief  himMlf  was  In  constant  oommanicatloD  l>otb  wiib  the  Kaimakam  of  tbe  troops  at 
Bteddin,  and  with  Khonlieed  Pasha,  who,  at  tliat  mooient,  was  at  Sidou. 

8EBIES  B.  Z  Z  [3T»] 
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34a  SERIES  B.— DIPLOMACY  AND  WAR. 

On  arriTlug  I  anuonnoed  to  Said  Bek  the  oljeet  of  my  mJwlon,  utd  told  him  that  I  Ind 
A  letter  Yh>m  theftTS  Conauli-general  to  present  to  the  cbieb  vheo  auenibled,  uid  begged  Um, 
itithoat  delnj,  to  despatch  nKBseDgera  to  the  different  chteA  lumnionlng  ttieio  10  appear  and 
•tl«nd  the  MedjlU  (conncjl).  He  said  he  bad  do  pov<f  to  bring  them  together,  no  uitbaiitf 
over  other  chieft  ;  and  on  my  repeating  m;  densand  that  he  vonld  vrtte,  he  reftised  to  do  k. 

From  thti  moment  1  aaw  that  little  naa  to  be  done.  fur.  had  he  been  inclined  to  treat,  be 
would  at  once  hare  branghi  together  the  otber  Bek*.  HoweTer,  I  wroie  mjielfj  detemining 
tn  leaie  nothing  nniried,  and,  while  I  waa  waiting  for  thdr  Kreral  anawen,  I  employed  mj 
time  in  tuing  CTery  argument  In  mv  power  which  1  thought  would  induce  Said  Bek  lo  pni- 
miM)  an  immediate  ceiiation  of  boitilitiea.  I  told  htm  that  he  must  not  tbiak  that  became  I 
wai  an  Engliabman  1  had  eowe  on  a  tecret  mlsdon  lo  aapport  the  Drusea  against  the 
Chriitians  at  aabjecu  of  the  other  Power*  (which  li  what  at  flrat  he  was  Inclined  to  hope)  ; 
that  I  had  come  quite  alone,  and  from  all  the  CoDiuls-gcneral,  In  order  to  ahow  him  bow 
perfectly  the;  were  aaited  in  their  opinion  witb  regard  to  thla  dreadful  war.  I  recalled  lo 
bim  how  deeply  the  Dnuoa  were  Indebted  to  England  i  that  tbey  owed  their  eziatence  to  m  g 
and  then  I  toll  him  that  they  had  forfeited  all  our  regards  and  all  right  to  our  anpport  by 
their  recent  conduct ;  that  their  only  friends  had  been  tbe  Eni{liab,and  tbat  If  ever  tbey  hoped 
iiiT  a  renewal  of  our  Mendahip,  tiiey  must  at  once  make  peace.  He  answered  me  continnal^ 
with  such  oriental  ezpressiiius  as,  "  I  and  my  people  are  under  tbe  command  of  tbe  Queeo  of 
England ;  oar  only  deiire  ia  to  obey  England  in  all  things,"  Slc  To  which  I  said,  ■■  Show 
your  obedience,  and  do  aa  we  desire  :  promise  solemnly  that  yon  will  restrain  your  Dmses, 
and  that  not  a  tingle  aggreasion  more  ■ball  be  made  on  the  Cbristiana"  Hia  answer  now 
was,  "  I  hare  no  power  over  my  people.  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  I  have  labonred  day  and 
night  throoghout  this  war  to  keep  my  people  back."  In  abort,  be,  tbe  most  powerAil  chief  of 
all  the  Druses,  at  whose  word  the  Drosos  from  all  parts  would  congregate  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  and  at  whuae  word  tbey  would  disperse  to  tbeir  homes  almost  as  quickly,  woald 
have  me  believe  that  he  wm  as  powerleas  as  any  peasant. 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  I  told  him  he  must  think  us  remarkably  foolish  if  be 
expected  us  to  believe  bim  to  be  so  weak.  I  said,  if;  indeed,  tbe  Dmae  chiefs  are  so  poweikss 
that,  with  an  earnest  desire  for  peace  tbemaelvea,  tbey  cannot  prevent  their  followers  than 
being  tbe  ecourge  of  the  country,  irhy  It  will  be  of  course  abnlutely  necenair  fbr  Uie  Porte 
tu  introduce  some  new  syatem  of  government  In  Lebanon,  and  deprive  tbe  Sheika  of  tbeir 
nominal  power.  But  if,  on  the  other  band,  yoa  havepower.  anddo  not  reatralo  your  fidlowen, 
you  yourselves  and  your  cbiifk  must  be  answerable.  In  either  case,  I  tdl  you  that  tbe 
Ooremmente  of  all  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  will  insist  upon  tbe  Porte  dq>riTiog  the  Dnoe 
chiefs  of  their  authority. 

I  ahould  mencion  that,  to  convince  me  of  his  inability  to  control  bis  people,  a  pretty  little 
pantomimt  waa  arranged  to  be  played  before  me.  A  Dnise,  ragged  anddirty,  and  a  Chijitiin, 
entered  the  divan.  llbe  Chrlstiao  complained  that  tbe  Dmae  had  stolen  hii  biva&  The  chief 
desired  him  to  restore  it,  which  he  refused.  Said  Bek  said  he  insisted  npou  tbe  Dnue  Rstot^ 
Ing  tbe  jiroperty  to  the  rightful  owner  ("  for,"  wUd  the  chief  to  me.  "  all  I  deaiie  ia  justice ; 
In  my  e;res  Christians  and  Drutea  are  both  alike*').  Tbe  Druse  still  refoaed  ;  and  when  llM 
chief  raised  his  voice,  and  threatened  him,  the  man  abuwd  him,  and  cursed  him,  and  msbad 
out  of  the  presence  in  a  towering  paatioo,  vowing  that  no  power  on  earth  should  make  him 
restore  what  he  once  had.  "  There  1"  swd  the  chief  lo  me,  ''you  see  how  limited  my  power  is. 
That  man,  as  ragged  and  miseruhle  a  fellow  as  any  in  tbe  mountain,  not  only  ref\t>ed  lo  obey 
me,  but,  as  you  beard,  insulted  me  to  my  fkce  t  and,  niiK^  as  I  should  have  wished,  I  dated 
not  even  have  giyen  hfm  a  blow.    How,  then,  can  you  e^iect  me  to  control  7,000  or  8,000 

1  laughed,  and  ihowed  him  thatl  saw  through  tbe  trick,  and  lepeatedto  Mm  what  I  had 
before  s^d.  All  my  arguments  were  unavailing.  On  the  Saturday,  tbe  SOth,  all  tbe  answcn 
arrived  firom  the  other  chiefs,  earh  making  an  excuse  for  not  coming  ;  one  was  ill,  and  tbe 
others  slated  that  tbe  lecurity  of  their  district  depended  upon  their  not  leaving  it  for  an  hour. 
Beshir  Bek  alone  came,  but  he  was  to  entirely  under  the  eranmand  of  Said  Bek,  that  I  coolil 
only  look  npon  the  two  as  one,  I  then  opened  the  letter  fhnn  the  Consnl»«eueral  befoi«  these 
two,  and  they  promised  me  an  answer  tbflt  evening,  after  which  I  intended  lo  ri^  to  eadi  of 
the  chiefb  in  succession  and  receive  their  several  answers. 

He  kept  me  till  midnight,  putting  me  off  with  different  excuses,  and  at  last  said,  "  We 
can  give  no  answer,  because  the  letter  is  addressed  to  five  chiefs,  and  it  i«  only^froui  tn 
assemblv  of  us  that  an  answer  can  proceed."  I  asked  him  why  be  did  not  say  this  at  fbst; 
he  said  be  did  not  know  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  five,  although,  the  very  Srst  day  he  had 
•een  the  addreas,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Faaha.  He  gave  hia  directions  ui  Turkish,  thinking 
I  did  not  understand  him.  Disgusted  with  so  much  double-deahng,  I  told  him  he  must  give 
some  answer,  the  Consuls-general  of  the  five  great  Powers  bad  done  him  tbe  honour  of  writing 
to  him,  «nd  it  would  be  all  insult  and  a  rilgbt  not  to  send  them  an  answer.  Thia  compelled 
him  at  last  to  do  something;  he  appointed  a  vakeel  repreaenUiive  to  go  with  me  to  die  other 
chiefki  so  did  Beibir  Bek,  and  each  of  the  other  chiefs  was  to  do  the  svne,  nntH  we  came  to 
the  laat,  when  the  council,  composed  of  the  same  ebief  and  the  tour  representatives,  ahonld  be 
empowered  to  draw  up  an  answer,  which  then  would  he  sent  the  round  of  them  all  again,  to 
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I  iud  naed  to  Said  B«k  *iid  witb  the  *ame  reinlt.  E»cli  proteated  that  be  bad  nerer  been 
engaged  in  the  war  ;  that  if  anj  of  bij  people  hftd  gone  It  had  been  agaiait  bit  will,  and  that, 
as  ^T  u  the  Dnue«  wer«  cooetriMd,  no  further  aggreHioii  wu  t«  be  reued;  bat  Uiat  if  the 
Chriiiiuii  flnt  attacked,  tb^  oonld  not  then  prevent  fnrtber  hoitilitiea.  Neither  of  the  lait- 
nanied  three  chiefs  wu  at  bu  own  towni  each  of  them  1  had  to  Jiunt  for  in  other  places, 
•Ithongh  in  their  letteri  th^  had  itated  the  impowibility  ol  leaTing  home.  The  gre^t  danger 
DOW  la  on  the  aide  of  the  Eearonan;  there  tbe  ObriaUana  are  congregated  in  great  nnmbera. 
All  the  reftagea  from  Zableh  are  there,  and  thoold  a  coliiaioD  again  take  plaoe,  and  in  that 
quaner,  it  ia  impoaaible  to  aaj  bow  mnch  blood  may  not  be  abed.  I  rettirned  to  Bejrout  In 
the  afternoon  ot  Monda;,  the  Snd  of  July,  after  an  abkeoce  of  Ave  dayn,  during  which  time  I 
hadaDOpportnoiL]'  of  aeeing  vaat  oumberaof  tbe  Dru*es,aQdof  converaing  with  number*  of 
tbe  onlbrtnnale  Cbriitiana,  and  uf  bearing  their  tales  of  woe.  All  tbe  account*  of  tbe  affair 
at  Deir-el-Ksniar  agree  so  well  that  we  van  form  a  very  fair  and  exact  idea  of  what  took 
place,  and  that  tbe  acconnti  of  the  dreadflil  slaughter  have  not  been  ex.iggerated,  I  can  myiclf 
VMitf.  I  inaiated  upon  Said  Bak  baring  the  dead  bnried  tberej  be  amiled  at  the  idea,  and 
laid  Ibey  might  tie  left,  bnt  at  last  he  promised  to  do  as  1  required.  Many  Christian  fiunilies 
(ahnOH  all  women)  are  at  Uokhtara,  and  are  well  trenled.  Ttiia  ia  a  matter  uf  polio^i  ftv 
women  who  bare  been  sent  down  to  Sidon,  accompanied  by  in  escort  of  Said  Bek's  own 
Draaei,  hare  been  plundered  ol  ereiything  bj  the  way.  Tlie  only  blight  ezoepCkm  In  all  thU 
war  wai  tbe  condoct  of  the  sister  uf  Said  iluk  at  flasbeya,  who  tared  300  or  more  Christian 
men  and  women  by  recelring  them  into  her  huuie,  and  then  defying  the  Druse*  to  enter  tbe 
harem.    All  of  tb^  would  otherwiie  hare  periaht^ 

One  and  all  state  that  at  Ddr-el-Eamar  the  colonel,  who  was  frat  with  400  troop*  by 
Uie  Pasha,  wlien  be  arrived  there  (old  ail  tbe  Christiaui  tliat  if  th«y  delivered  np  their  arm* 
they  ahould  be  aate,  which  they  did  accordingly,  the  greater  number  uf  them  going  into  tbe 
Beni  itself,  where  the  troop*  are  quartered,  for  greater  aecurity.  Presently  the  Dnuea  sur- 
ronnded  the  place,  and  one  of  tbe£r%hje&  beld  a  parley  with  tbe  colonel,  who  was  beard  to 
aaj  tbe  word"  hepsi"  ("all").  Thereupon  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  the  Brnaes  entered, 
and,  with  scimitars,  hatchets,  axes,  and  any  weapon  they  had.  fell  upon  tlie  Cliriatiana,  and 
alanghtered  almost  every  one  of  these  deitaceless  people;  little  boys  of  four  years  of  age  were 
not  spared,  and  scarcely  a  man  escaped  tiom  the  Seiai  to  tell  the  story.  The  women  were 
there,  teeing  their  hosbaods,  fathen,  and  children  murdered  befbre  tlieir  eye«t  the  Turkish 
troops  looking,  and  even  aisisiiag,  sometimes,  the  ilruses,  in  preventing  an/  male  from 
escaping.  The  same  was  the  case  at  Hasbeyai  exactly  in  UiB  same  way  did  OthmanBey, 
who  commanded  tbe  troops,  tempt  tlie  CbrisliauB  into  the  Send,  and  then  be  beOayed  them 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  Druses  at  Hasbeya.  1  am  assured,  by  many  totally  independent 
witneaaea,  that  the  Tnrkiih  troops  joined  in  the  slaughter,  and  both  there  aad  at  Sidon  these 
soldiers  brutally  ill-treated  tbe  women.  The  Druses  do  not  seem  to  have  lasulted  the  women 
at  alL  Some  &w  women  bare  been  killed,  and  others  woonded,  who  threw  themselrea  npon 
thur  children  to  protect  tbem,  aod  then  mother  and  dilld  w«re  cut  down  together  by  the 
nwrdleis  Druse. 

Trealt/  of  Peace  betaem  the  ChriaHana  and  Dnuet. 
(Translation.) 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  Kaimakam  of  tbe  ChristituiB,  deputies  of  the  people. 
Emirs,  &nd  Mokattadjis,  members  of  the  Medjlis  and  notables,  have 
appeared,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  hia  Excellency  our  Lord  the  Mnshir 
of  the  Eralet,  before  his  Excellency's  kiahia  and  lientanant,  his  Excellency 
Wasti  Effendi,  and  after  deliberation  and  discussion  between  us  and  the 
Kaimakam  of  tbe  Druses  and  deputies  of  the  said  nation.  Emirs,  Mokat- 
tadjis, members  of  tbe  Medjhs  and  notables,  as  to  tbe  duty  of  securing 
the  means  of  repressing  tbe  dissensions  that  bare  arisen,  of  guarding  the 
country,  of  restoring  the  tranquilliw  and  well-being  of  the  people,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Mushirial  orders,  and  of  our  love  of  country,  nave  agreed  as 
follows : — 

"  Seeing  that  from  the  commencement  of  this  movement,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  or  on  that  of  wise  and  orderly  persons  and  lovers 
of  peace,  who  know  the  value  of  order  and  tranquillity,  most  acdve  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  after- 
wards to  quell  it  speedily,  but,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  designing  and  corrupt 
persons,  especially  those  who  have  not  the  quality  of  compassion  for  children 
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and  infants,  and  to  the  folly  of  the  turbulent,  the  agitatjon  extended,  no  means 
remained  of  immediately  quelling  it  and  saving  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
restoring  order,  except  by  effecting  a  general  pacification  between  the  belli- 
gerents similar  to  the  one  concluded  mer  the  war  of  1845,  and  that  is  upon 
the  basis  of  '  oblivion  of  the  past.' 

"  Consequently,  it  has  agreed  and  decided,  after  invoking  the  Divine  assist- 
ance, to  conclude  peace  upon  the  condition  aforementioned;  and  that  all 
that  has  passed  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  present  date  is  not 
liable  to  any  claim  or  pretensions  on  either  side,  neither  at  present  nor  in 
future ;  that,  after  signing  die  instruments  of  peace,  whoever  should  do 
anything  calculated  to  occasion  the  recurrence  of  disorder  will  be  punished 
by  the  authorities,  and  whoever  takes  part  with  him  will  be  an  accomplice 
in  his  crime,  and  will  be  punished  like  him ;  that  all  functionaries  should 
unite  against  whoever  commences  any  such  provocation,  and  give  literal 
effect  to  the  orders  of  the  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  established 
regulations ;  that  the  Kaimakams,  Mokattadiis,  and  officers  should  conform 
in  their  proceedings  to  the  regulations  and  system  of  government  of  the 
mountain,  without  any  deviation  therefrom,  and  readily  execnte  the  orden 
of  the  Government  agreeable  thereto,  and  should  hasten  to  submit  to  the 
Governor  whatever  it  is  requisite  they  should  submit  to  it,  and  exert  them- 
selves to  bring  about  to  promote  conciliation,  goodwill,  and  union  between 
the  two  natjons,  and  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  ail,  and  especially  the 
speedy  return  of  every  one  to  their  homes  in  security,  and  put  him  in 
possession  of  his  landed  and  immovable  property  as  formerly,  withoat  any 
trespass  or  injustice  to  any  one,  and  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  all, 
in  every  respect,  in  pursuance  with  the  Imperial  will,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  Excellency  the  Mushir,  in  case  of  need,  and  according  to  regulation, 
and  that  all  sliould  strenuously  exert  themselves  to  substitute  harmony  for 
strife,  and  restore  general  tr&nquillity,  &c 

"  Peace  having  been  concluded  upon  these  terms,  with  the  agreement  and 
consent  of  us  all,  this  instrument  has  been  drawn  np,  and  four  copies 
written,  two  by  each  nation,  in  order  that  each  nation  should  give  one  capr 
to  the  other ;  and  two  copies  submitted  by  both  nations  to  the  Mushiml 
threshold,  that  they  may  he  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Government,  to  be 
adhered  to  and  executed  at  present  and  for  the  future." 

(Signed  by  the  Eaimakam,  Deputies,  £c.) 


BBPUBUC  OT  HONDURAS. 


Treaty  bettoeen  Her  Majeaty  and  the  Republic  of  ffondurat,  rejecting  Ik 
Bay  Islands,  the  Motquito  Indiana,  and  the  Righti  and  Claam  of  jBrittii 
SubjecU.  Signed  at  Comayagua,  November  28,  1689.  Ratifiealiont  a- 
changed  at  Comayagua,  April  18,  1860. 

Akt.  I. — Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of 
Honduras,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  islantfo  adjacent 
thereto,  with  reference  to  any  railway  or  other  line  of  interoc*anic  conunu- 
'  nication  which  may  be  constructed  across  the  territory  of  Honduras  on  the 
mainland,  her  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to  recognize  the  islands  of  Rnatan, 
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Goanaca,  Elena,  Utile,  Barbarete,  and  Morat,  known  ae  the  Bay  Islands, 
and  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  as  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  islands  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  . 
enjoyment  of  any  property  which  they  may  haye  acquired  therein,  and 
shall  retain  perfect  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  public  and 
private,  but  remaining  in  all  other  respects  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
Republic  If  any  of  them  should  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  islands,  they 
fibul  be  at  fall  liberty  to  do  BO,  to  dispose  of  their  fised  or  other  property 
as  they  may  think  fit,  and  to  take  with  them  the  proceeds  thereof!  The 
Republic  of  Honduras  engages  not  to  cede  the  said  islands,  or  any  of  them, 
or  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  such  islands,  or  any  of  Uiem,  or  any  part 
of  such  sovereignty,  to  any  nation  or  State  whatsoever. 

Abt.  II. — Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
engagements  specified  in  the  present  treaty,  and  without  prejudice  to  any 
question  of  boundary  between  the  republics  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragna,  to 
recognize  as  belonging  to  and  tinder  the  sovereignty  of  the  repanlic  of 
Hondnras,  the  country  hitherto  occupied  or  possessed  bv  the  Mosquito 
Indians  within  the  frontier  of  that  republic,  whatever  that  irontier  may  be. 
The  British  protectorate  of  that  part  of  the  Mosquito  territory  shall  cease 
tfiree  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  in 
order  to  enable  her  Majesty  s  Government  to  give  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  said  trea^. 

Art.  III. — The  Mosquito  Indians  in  the  district  recognized  by  Art.  IL 
of  this  treaty  as  belonging  to  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic 
of  Honduras,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remove,  with  their  property,  &om 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  to  proceed  whithersoever  they  may 
desire;  and  such  of  the  Mosquito  Indians  who  remain  within  the  said 
district  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any  lands  or  other 
property  which  thev  may  hold  or  occupy,  and  sljall  enjoy,  as  natives 
of  the  republic  of  Honduras,  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  generally 
by  the  natives  of  the  republic  The  republic  of  Honduras  being  desirous 
of  educating  the  Mosquito  Indians,  and  improving  their  social  condition 
in  the  district  so  occupied  by  them,  will  grant  an  annual  sum  of  5,000 
dollars  in  gold  or  silver,  for  the  next  ten  years,  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
pud  to  their  head-man  in  the  said  district ;  the  payment  of  sucfa  annual 
stun  b^g  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  mortgage  on  all  woods  and  other 
natural  productions  (whatever  they  may  be)  of  the  State  lands  in  the  Bay 
Islands  and  the  Mosquito  territory.  These  payments  shall  be  made  in 
half-yearly  instalments  of  2,500  dollars  each,  the  first  of  which  payments 
shall  be  made  six  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty. 

Abt.  IV. — Whereas  British  subjects  have  by  grant,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
heretofore  obtained  from  the  Mosquito  Indians,  interests  in  various  lands 
situated  within  the  district  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  the  republic 
of  Honduras  engages  to  respect  and  maintain  such  interests ;  and  it  is 
further  agreed  that  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  republic  shall,  within 
twelve  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
appoint  two  comniissioncrs,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party,  iu  order  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  British  subjects  arising  out  of  such  grants  or 
leases,  or  otherwise ;  and  all  British  subjects  whose  claims  shul  by  the 
commissioners  be  pronounced  well  founded  and  valid,  shall  be  qtiieted  in  the 
possession  of  their  respective  interests  in  the  said  lands. 
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Abt.  y. — It  is  (tirtber  agreed  between  tfae  contracting  parties,  that  the 
commiBsioners  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall  also  examiDe  and 
.de(^de  npon  any  British  claims  npon  the  GoTemment  of  Honduras  tliat 
may  be  sabmitted  to  them,  other  than  those  specified  in  that  srtide,  and 
not  already  in  a  tnun  of  settlement;  and  the  republic  of  Honduras  unes 
to  carry  into  effect  any  agreepients  for  the  satisfaction  of  British  uuma 
already  made,  bnt  not  yet  carried  into  effect. 

Abtb.  VI.  and  Til.  regulate  the  mode  of  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  Akt.  VIII.  provides  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  was  signed  by  his  Excellency  C.  Lennox  Wyke,  her  Majestr'i 
Minister  to  the  republics  of  Central  America,  and  Don  Francisco  Ctdi, 
the  president  of  the  republic  of  Honduras  and  political  chief  of  the  depatt- 
ment  of  Comayagua. 


EEPQBUC  OF  NICARAQUA. 


TVeaty  ^  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  Her  Majettg  md 
the  EejmbUe  of  Nicaragua.  .Sigited  at  Managua,  Februanf  II,  I860. 
Ratijicationi  exchanged  at  London,  Avguet  2,  1660. 

Art.  L  — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gireat  Britain 
and  Ireland  recognizes  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  republic  of 
ITicaragn^  Consequently,  there  shall  be  a  p^ect,  firm,  and  inviolable 
peace  and  sincere  Mendship  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  republic 
of  Nicaragua,  in  all  the  extent  of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and 
between  their  subjects  and  citizens,  respectively,  without  distinctioo  of 
persons  or  places. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  being  desirous  of  placing  the  ouninerce 
and  navigation  of  their  respective  countries  on  the  hberal  oasis  oi  p^ect 
equality  and  reciprocity,  mutually  agree  that  the  citizens  of  each  may 
frequent  all  the  coaiits  and  counmes  of  the  other,  and  reside  therein,  and 
shall  have  the  power  to  purchase  and  hold  all  kinds  of  property  which  the 
laws  of  the  country  may  permit  any  foreigners,  of  whatever  nation,  to  bold, 
and  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  trade,  mano&ctnree,  and  mining,  upon  the 
same  terms  with  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  countries.  They  shall  enjojr 
all  the  privileges  and  concessions  in  these  matters  which  are  or  may  be 
made  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  country ;  and  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  in  navigation,  commerce,  and  mano&c- 
tures,  which  native  subjects  or  citizens  do  or  shall  enjoy,  submitting  tbem- 
selvea  to  the  laws  there  established,  to  which  native  subjects  or  citizens  an 
subjected.  The  ships  of  war  and  postniffice  packets  of  each  contractiiig 
party  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  to  enter  into  all  harbours,  rivers,  and 
places  within  the  territories  of  the  other,  to  which  the  ships  of  war  and 
packets  of  other  nations  are  or  may  be  permitted  to  come  ;  to  anchor  there, 
and  to  remain  and  refit ;  subject  always  to  the  laws  of  the  two  couotriea 
respectivetr.  The  high  contracting  parties  further  engage  that  neither  will 
grant  any  favour  to  any  other  nation,  in  respect  of  commerce  and  naviea- 
tioD,  which  shall  not  immediately  become  common  to  the  other  contracting 
party. 
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Abt.  IIL*— -(Sappresaed.) 

Art.  IV. — llie  contracting  parties  Ukewise  agree,  that  whatever  kind  of 
produce,  manafacture,  or  mercoandize  can  be,  from  time  to  time,  lawfidlj 
imported  into  the  British  dominions  in  British  vessls,  may  also  be  imported 
in  vessels  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua;  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties 
apon  the  vessel  or  upon  her  cargo  almll  be  levied  and  collected,  whether 
the  importation  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  one  country  or  of  the  other ;  and 
in  like  manner,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manufacture,  or  merchandize 
can  be  from  time  to  time  lawfully  imported  into  the  republic  of  Nicaragua 
in  its  own  vessels,  may  also  be  imported  in  British  vessels ;  and  that  no 
hisher  or  other  daties  upon  the  vessel  or  upon  her  cargo  shall  be  levied  or 
collected,  whether  the  importation  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  one  country  or 
of  the  other.  And  they  further  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  lawftiUy 
exported  or  re-exported  from  the  one  country  in  its  own  vessels  to  any 
foreign  country,  may  in  like  manner  be  exported  or  re-esported  in  the 
Teasels  of  the  oUier  country ;  and  that  the  same  bounties,  duties,  and  draw- 
backs shall  be  allowed  and  collected,  whether  such  exportation  or  re-expor- 
tation be  made  in  British  vessels,  or  in  vessels  of  the  republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Abt,  V.  provides  for  equality  of  treatment  as  reganls  dudes  of  imports 
and  exports.  Abt.  VL  provides  for  equality  of  treatment  as  regards  dues 
of  tonnage,  &&;  and  Vll.  defines  which  are  to  be  held  British  and 
Nicaraguan  ships.  Abtb.  YIII.,  IX.,  X.,  pi  XIX.  inclusive,  provide  for 
the  rights  and  liberties,  of  British  subjects  in  Nicaragua,  for  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  restoration  of  wrecked  property,  the  nomination  and  main- 
tenance of  consuls,  provisions  for  security  in  the  event  of  war,  &c 

Abt.  XX. — The  republic  of  Nicaragua  hereby  grants  to  Great  Britain, 
and  to  British  subjects  and  property,  the  right  of  transit  between  the 
Atlimtic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  through  the  territories  of  that  republic,  on 
any  route  of  communication,  nataralor  artificial,  whether  by  land  or  water, 
which  may  now  or  hereaflier  exist  or  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
Kicaragoa,  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  equal 
terms  oy  both  parties,  and  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens ;  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua,  however,  reserving  its  full  and  complete  right  of 
sovereignty  over  Uie  same :  and,  generally,  the  republic  of  Nicaragua 
engages  to  grant  to  Oreat  Britain  and  to  British  subjects  the  same  rights 
and  privihgee,  in  all  respects,  in  regard  to  the  transit  and  the  rates  of 
transit,  and  also  as  r^ards  all  other  rights,  privileges,  or  advantages  what- 
soever, whether  reUting  to  the  passage  and  employment  of  ^oops,  or 
otherwise,  which  are  now  or  may  nereaiter  "be  granted  to,  or  allowed  to  be 
enjoyed  b^  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Abt.  3uCL — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britun  and  Ireland  hereby  agrees  to  extend  her  protection  to  all  such 
routes  of  communication  as  aforesaid,  and  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  and 
innocent  use  of  the  same.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  also  agrees  to  employ  her 
influence  with  other  nations  to  induce  them  to  guarantee  such  neutrality 
and  protection.  And  the  republic  of  Nicaragaa,  on  its  part,  undertakes  to 
establish  two  free  ports,  one  at  each  of  the  extremities  of  the  communication 

*  Abt.  in.  iru  aa  followi: — ■'  The  high  eontractiDg  pirtiei  tgree  that  id  legard  to  the 
couting  trade,  the  ihipi.  lubjecti,  ud  cltlieni  of  each  ihall  enjo;,  in  the  dominloiu  ead 
territorlaa  of  the  other,  the  aune  privileges,  and  ihall  be  treated  in  all  recpecti  in  the  ome 
BuuineT  a>  national  Teiieli  and  as  native  lut^ecta  and  idtiKeni."  It  wm  struck  out  by  tbe 
Congreti  of  Nicaragaa,  and  the  Oeary  wai  ratified  withont  It.  TbeannibMt  of  the  nicoeeding 
uticlei  not  having  been  altered.  Article  IIL  U  therefiav  itUt  mentioned. 
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aforesaid,  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceana.  At  these  ports,  no  tonnage 
or  other  daties  shall  be  imposed  or  levied  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
on  the  vessels  of  Grreat  Britain,  or  on  any  effects  or  merchandize  belonging 
to  sabjects  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  other  country,  intended  bond  fide 
for  transit  across  the  said  route  of  communication,  and  not  for  consoniption 
within  the  republic  of  Nicaragua.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  also  be  at 
liberty,  on  ^ving  notice  to  the  Government  or  authorities  of  Nicaragua,  to 
carry  troops,  provided  they  are  destined  for  a  British  possession,  or  places 
beyond  sea,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  employed  against  Central  American 
nations  friendly  to  Nicaragua,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  also  to  convey 
criminals,  prisoners,  and  convicts,  with  their  escorts,  in  her  own  vessels  or 
otherwise,  to  either  of  the  siud  free  ports,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  their 
conveyance  between  tiiem,  without  obstruction  by  the  authorities  of 
Nicaragua  and  witiiout  any  charges  or  tolb  whatever  for  their  transpor- 
tation, on  any  of  the  said  routes  of  communication.  And  no  higher  or 
other  cliarges  or  tolls  shall  be  imposed  on  the  conveyance  or  transit  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  any  other  country,  across  the  said  routes  of  commtinicatioD, 
than  are  or  may  be  imposed  on  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of 
Nicaragua.  And  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  concedes  the  right  of  the 
Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any 
individuals  or  companies  to  transport  the  mfuls  of  Great  Britain  along  the" 
said  routes  of  communication,  or  along  any  other  routes  across  the 
isthmus,  in  closed  bags,  the  contents  of  which  may  not  be  intended  for 
distribution  within  the  said  republic,  &ee  from  the  imposition  of  all  taxes 
or  duties  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua ;  but  this  liberty  is  not  to  be 
construed  so  as  to  permit  such  individuals  or  compsnies,  by  virtue  of  this 
right  to  transport  the  mails,  to  carry  also  passengers  or  freight,  except 
any  messe^er  depnt^d,  by  the  British  Post  Office  in  charge  of  mails. 

Abt.  XxTT. — The  republic  of  Nicaragua  agrees  that,  should  it  become 
necessary  at  any  time  to  employ  military  forces  for  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  passing  over  any  of  the  routes  aforesaid,  it 
will  employ  the  requisite  force  for  that  purpose ;  but  upon  failure  to  do 
this  for  any  cause  whatever,  her  Britannic  Majesty  may,  with  the  consent 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or  of  the  Minister 
thereof  at  London  or  Paris,  or  of  the  competent  legally-appointed  locjl 
authorities,  civil  or  military,  employ  such  force  for  this  and  for  no  other 
purpose ;  and  when,  in  ue  opmion  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  the 
necessity  ceases,  such  force  shall  be  immediately  withdrawn.  In  the 
exceptional  case,  however,  of  unforeseen  or  imminent  danger  to  the  lives 
or  properties  of  British  subjects,  her  Majesty's  forces  are  authorized  to  act 
for  their  protection  without  such  previous  consent  having  been  obtained. 

Abt.  XXIII. — It  is  understood,  however,  that  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in 
according  protection  to  such  routes  of  communication,  and  guaranteeing 
their  neutrality  and  security,  always  intenda  that  tiie  protection  and 
guarantee  are  granted  conditionally)  and  may  be  withdrawn  if  her  Britannic 
Majesty  should  deem  that  the  persons  or  company  undertaiking  or  mana^ng 
the  same  adopt  or  establish  such  regulations  concerning  the  traffic  thereupon 
as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  treaty,  either  by  making 
unfair  discrinunations  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  any  other  nation  or 
nations,  or  by  imposing  oppressive  exactions  or  unreasonable  toUs  upon 
mails,  passengers,  vessels,  goods,  wares,   mercbandiBe,  or  other  articles. 
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The  «aid  protection  and  ettarastee  shall  not  be  withdrawn  br  her  Britannic 
Majesty  witliout  giving  biz  months'  notice  to  the  republic  oi  Nicaragna. 

Art.  XXIV. — Ana  it  is  farther  understood  and  agreed  that,  in  any 
grant  or  contract  which  may  hereafter  be  made  or  entered  Into  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  having  reference  to  the  interoceanic  mates  above 
referred  to,  or  any  of  them,  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  this  con- 
Tention  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  to  British  suhjects  sh^l  be  fully 
protected  and  reserved ;  and  if  any  such  grant  or  contract  now  exist  of  a 
Talid  character,  it  ia  further  understood  that  the  guarantee  and  protection 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  stipulated  in  Article  XXI.  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
held  inoperatlveond  void,  until  the  holders  of  such  grant  or  contract  shall 
recognize  the  concessions  made  in  this  treaty  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  and 
to  British  subjects  with  respect  to  such  interoceanic  routes,  or  any  of  them, 
and  shall  agree  to  observe,  and  be  governed  by,  those  concessions  as  fully 
as  if  they  had  been  embraced  in  their  original  grant  or  contract ;  after 
which  recognition  and  agreement  the  said  guarantee  and  protection  shall 
be  in  full  force :  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shtul  be  construed 
either  to  affirm  or  deny  the  vallditr  oi  any  of  the  said  contracts. 

Abt.  XXy. — After  ten  years  ftom  the  completion  of  a  canal,  rulroad, 
or  any  other  route  of  communication,  through  tiie  territory  of  Nicaragua, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  no  company  which  may  have  con- 
structed or  be  in  possession  of  the  same  shall  ever  divide,  directly  or 
indirecUv,  by  the  Issue  of  new  stock,  the  payment  of  dirideuds,  or  other- 
wise, more  than  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum,  or  at  that  rate,  to  its  stock- 
holders, from  tolls  collected  thereupon;  hat  whenever  the  tolls  shall  be 
found  to  yield  a  larger  profit  tlian  uils,  they  shall  be  reduced  to  the  stan- 
dard of  fifteen  per  cent  per  annam. 

AsT.  XXVI. — It  is  understood  that  nothing  contained  in  this  treaty  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  the  claim  of  the  Government  and  the  citizens  of  the 
republic  of  Costa  Rica  to  a  free  passage,  by  the  San  Joan  River,  for  their 
persons  and  property  to  and  from  the  ocean. 

Art.  XXVIl, — The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  term 
of  twenty  years  &om  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications;  and  if 
neither  party  shall  notify  to  the  other  its  Intention  of  terminating  tiie  same, 
twelve  months  before  tne  expiration  of  the  twenty  years  stipulated  above, 
the  said  treaty  shall  continue  binding  on  both  parties  beyond  the  said 
twenty  years,  ontil  twelve  months  from  the  time  that  one  of  the  parties 
may  notify  to  the  other  Its  intention  of  terminating  it. 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  his  Excellency  Charles  L.  Wyke,  her  Majesty's 
Minister  to  the  republics  of  Central  America ;  Don  Pe<fro  Zeledon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  repnblic  of  Nicaragua  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Afihirs. 


ITAT.TAH   AXlTAlBa 

Farther  Corretpondenee  relaiitig  to  tA«  Affain  of  Italy. 
05  the  13th  of  March,  1859,  Count  Persigny  communicated  to  Lord  John 
Russell  a  despatch  of  M.  Thouvenel  of  me  13th  March,  on  the  reasons 
for  mireserved  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  In  this  despatch  M. 
Thouvenel,  having  recalled  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  and  con- 
sidered the  new  conditions  in  which  Sardinia  was  placed,  in  consequence 
of  recent  changes,  continued  as  follows : — "  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  formation  of  a  considerable  State,  possessing  at  once  both  slopes  of  the 
3  a  L"'] 
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Alps,  is  an  event  of  deep  gravity-  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secnrity  of 
our  frontiers.  The  geographical  sitnation  of  Sardinia  acquires  an  import- 
ance which  it  coold  not  have  when  that  kingdom  comprised  scarcely 
4,000,000  souls,  and  foond  itself  beaten  back,  as  it  were,  by  a  mass  of  con- 
ventions outside  the  Peninsula.  With  a  development  which  must  almost 
treble  her  population  and  her  material  reaonrces,  the  posBession  of  all  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  would  permit  her,  in  case  of  her  alliances  making  her  at 
any  time  our  adversary,  to  open  to  a  foreign  army  the  access  to  onr  terri- 
tory, or  to  disturb,  with  their  forces  alone,  the  security  of  an  important 
part  of  the  empire,  by  intercepting  our  principal  line  of  commercial  and 
military  communication.  To  demand  guarantees  against  an  eventuality, 
the  peril  of  which  is  not  lessened  by  the  remoteness  of  its  occurrence,  ' 
is  simply  to  obey  the  most  legitimate  considerations,  as  well  as  the  most 
ordinary  maxims  of  international  policy,  which  has  at  no  epoch  taken 
gratitnde  and  sentiment  as  the  sole  basis  of  the  relations  of  States." 

Afrer  dwelling  on  the  extension  of  Sardinian  territory,  M.  Thouvenel 
justified  the  intended  annexation  of  Savov  and  Nice  as  follows — "  If  the 
character,  the  language,  and  the  habits  of  the  populations  destined  to  be 
united  to  France  assure  us  that  this  cession  is  not  contrary  to  their  senti- 
ments ;  if  we  think  that  the  configuration  of  the  soil  has  entwined  their 
commercial  interests,  as  well  as  their  political  interests,  with  ours ;  if,  in  fine, 
we  say  that  the  Alps  constitute  the  barrier  which  ought  eternally  to  sepaisle 
Italy  from  France,  we  confine  ourselves  to  concluding  from  it  that4he  new 
delimitation  to  be  established  between  Piedmont  and  us  finds  its  sanction  in 
the  force  of  things.  It  is  not  in  the  name  of  ideas  of  nationality ;  it  is  not 
as  natural  frontiers  that  we  seek  the  ad^tion  of  Savoy  and  the  coun^  of 
Nice  to  our  territory :  it  is  solely  as  a  guarantee,  and  under  circumstances 
of  which  the  inind  cannot  conceive  the  reproduction.  In  one  word, 
strangers  to  any  view  of  aggrandizement,  and  still  more  to  any  idea  of 
conquest,  our  sole  object  is  to  obtain  that  the  treaties  may  not  be  rendered 
more  ouSrous  for  ns  upon  a  point  on  which  they  were  combined  under 
circumstances  winch  time  has,  I  hope,  contribute  to  efface,  and  that  as 
security  against  the  dangers  to  us  to  which  the  development  of  Piedmont 
may  give  birth,  in  the  future,  our  frontier  may  be  fixed  with  the  aid  of  an 
understanding  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  according  to  the  requirements 
of  common  defence." 

In  answer  to  this  communication.  Lord  John  Russell  sent  a  despatch  to 
Earl  Cowley  to  the  effect  that  her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  admit 
the  force  or  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  He 
reminded  Earl  Cowley  of  the  declarations  made  by  the  Emperor  upon  several 
occasions,  that  he  had  undertaken  the  war  without  any  view  to  acquisition 
of  territory  by  France ;  and  that  the  idea  of  any  danger  from  Sardinia 
was  preposterous.  He  then  continued : — "  But  her  Majes^'s  (Jovemment 
must  be  allowed  to  remark  that  a  demand  for  cession  of  a  neigbbonr'B 
territory  made  by  a  State  so  powerful  as  France,  and  whose  former  and 
not  very  remote  policy  of  territorial  aggrandizement  brought  countless 
calamities  upon  Europe,  cannot  well  faiito  give  umbrage  to  every  State 
interested  in  the  balance  of  power  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
peace.  Nor  can  that  umbrage  be  diminished  by  the  grounds  on  which  the 
claim  is  founded  j  because,  if  a  great  military  Power  like  France  is  to 
demand  the  territory  of  a  neighbour  upon  its  own  theory  of  what  consti- 
tutes geographically  its  proper  system  of  defence,  it  is  evident  that  no 
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State  could  be  secure  from  the  aggressions  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour; 
that  might  and  not  right  woula  TienceForward  be  the  rule  to  determine 
territoriaL  possession;  and  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
smaller  States  of  Europe  would  be  placed  in  perpetual  jeopardy."  But 
M.  Thoovenel  appeals  to  historical  precedents  in  support  of  the  claim  now 
made.  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  not  enter  into  an  examination  of 
what  took  place  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  or 
in"  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Austria,  because  the  trans- 
actions of  those  periods  have  no  practical  applicability  to  the  present  state 
of  European  affairs;  but  with  regard  to  the  later  transaction  to  which 
M.  Thouvenel  adverts,  namely,  the  aiTangements  of  the  treaty  of  1814, 
her  Majesty's  Government  would  beg  to  observe  that  the  arrangements 
of  that  treaty  1^  no  means  bear  out  the  claim  now  made  by  France,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  with  reference  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1814, 
that  the  demand  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  of  the  county  of  Nice  can 
be  termed  by  France  a  revindication.  It  is  to  be  observed,  with  regard 
to  the  term  revendicatton,  that  it  is  stated  that  "  la  reve^ication  a  Ueu 
lorsgu'on  riclame  une  chose  d  taquelU  on  pritend  avoir  droit."  Now,  the 
arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  1814  were  of^short  duration,  and  having  been 
superseded  by  those  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  they  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
the  foundation  of  any  right  to  be  claimed  by  France.  But  the  treaty  of 
1814  did  not  give  either  Savoy  or  the  county  of  Nice  to  France.  Art.  III. 
of  the  treaty  of  1814  did,  indeed,  leave  to  France  a  very  small  portion  of 
Savoy ;  but  that  portion  was  immediately  contiguous  to  the  French  fron- 
tier, and  was  at  a  distance  from  the  slopes  of  the  Alps.  The  words  of 
Art.  III.  on  this  point  were  as  follow : — "  In  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  France  acquires  the  sab-prefecture  of  Chamb^ry,  with  the  e^ceptioa 
of  the  cantons  of  L'Hopital,  St.  Pierre  d'Albigny,  la  Rocette,  and  Mont- 
melian ;  and  also  the  sub-prefecture  of  Annecy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
portion  of  the  canton  of  Faverges  situated  to  the  east  of  a  line  passing 
between  Onrechaise  and  Marlens  on  the  side  of  France,  and  Marthod  and 
Tlgine  on  the  opposite  side,  and  which  afterwards  follows  the  crest  of  the 
moant^ns  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  the  canton  of  Thones.  This  line, 
together  with  the  limit  of  the  cantons  before  mentioned,  shall,  on  this  side, 
form  the  new  frontier."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  France  claims  Savoy 
and  Nice  ou  the  principle  of  a  revindication,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  principle 
of  claiming  that  which  she  has  at  any  time  had  a  right  to,  her  claim  capnot 
be  founded  on  the  treaty  of  1814,  but  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  first 
French  empire;  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  what  just  alarm  JQurope 
must  feel  at  a  claim  which,  however  limited  in  its  present  application,  is 
suscepUble  of  being  extended  to  such  vast  and  dangerous  dimensions. 

On  the  23rd  March,  Gapt.  Harris  communicated  to  Lord  John  Rnssell 
a  document  addressed  by  the  Swiss  Gonfederation,  and  a  despatch,  iu 
which  the  President  and  Chancellor  reviewed  the  yarious  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  this  contemplated  derangement  of  the  boundaries  of 
Switzerland.  France,  and  Sardlma,  and  continued  ; — 

"  Switzerland  expects,  therefore,  with  reference  to  these  provinces,  positive 
declarations  of  a  nature  to  tranquillize  her  and  to  remove  all  nneadness 
on  the  subject  of  the  maintenance  of  her  rights.  The  representatives  of 
Switzerland  were,  moreover,  instructed  to  protest  against  the  mode  of 
voting  proclaimed  by  the  governors,  and  to  demand  that  before  the  voting 
an  andlerstaading  should  oe  come  to  with  Switzerland;  because  if  this 
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desire  was  Dot  satisfied,  the  CoDfederation  would  be  forced  to  invoke  tbs 
intervention  of  the  Powers  who  guaranteed  the  European  treaties.  This 
notification  was  made,  aod  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  received  a  satjs- 
factory  answer.  Although  Switzerland  has  still  every  confidence  in  the 
asBnrances  which  were  civen  to  her  at  the  commencement  of  Febroary,  she 
nevertheless  considers  that  in  the  present  situation,  and  in  face  of  what  is 
passing  in  Savoy,  it  is  her  duty  and  she  has  the  right  to  claim  such  a 
declaration  as  can  alone  tranquillize  her  with  regard  to  the  interests  which 
are  now  being  defended.  The  leeal  basis  of  the  pretensions  of  Switzerland 
is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  aiscnssed  from  so  many  different  points  of 
view,  that  the  Federal  Council  considers  that  it  may  refer  on  this  point  to  its 
preceding  notes,  and  especiaUy  to  the  memoir  annexed  to  its  circnlar  of 
November  18,  1859,  in  which  this  subject  was  explained  in  a  profound  and 
complete  manner.  It  considers,  therefore,  that  it  may  here  c<m£ne  itself  to 
insisting  on  some  of  the  most  important  points." 

In  the'trea^  of  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1564,  between  Berne  and 
Savoy,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Confederated  States,  and  which  was 
guaranteed  bv  France  and  Spain,  was  a  clause  conceived  in  these  terms: — 
"  None  of  the  parties  shall  have  the  right  of  alienating  the  towns, 
fi)rtresses,  territories,  and  people  to  anv  other  prince,  seigneur,  town, 
territory,  or  commune,  so  that  one  of  the  parties  may  secure  the  other 
from  any  foreign,  inconvenient,  and  oneroas  neighboorhood,  and  that  each 
of  them  may  he  and  remain  secured  from  it"^  This  stipulation  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1564  was  confirmed  at  the  same  time  as  all  the  other 
treaties  by  article  ixiii.  of  the  tr^U'  of  Turin  of  March  16,  1816.  The 
instrument  in  virtue  of  which  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  consented 
to  a  cession  of  territory  in  favour  of  Geneva  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision guaranteed  by  tbe  High  Powers: — "  That  the  provinces  of  Chabhus 
and  Faucigny,  and  all  the  territoir  on  the  north  of  Ugine  belon^^ng  to 
bis  Majesty,  should  form  part  of  the  Swiss  neutrality,  guaranteed  by  all 
tho  Powers, — that  is  to  say,  that  every  time  that  the  Powers  bordenng 
on  Switzerland  shall  be  in  a  state  of  hostility,  open  or  imminent,  the  troops 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia  which  may  be  in  the  provinces  shall 
withdraw,  and  may,  for  this  purpose,  pass  by  the  Yalais  if  that  becomes 
necessary  [—that  no  other  armed  troops  of  any  Power  may  be  stationed  in 
them  or  traverse  them,  except  those  which  the  Swiss  Confederation  may 
think  right  to  place  there,  it  being  well  understood  that  this  state  of  things 
shall  not  impede  the  administration  of  these  provmces,  in  which  the  civil 
^ents  of  the  King  shall  also  have  the  power  of  employing  the  Municipal 
UDard  for  the  maintenance  of  order."  This  provision  is  formally  confirmed 
by  article  iciL  of  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Finally,  the  decla- 
ration drawn  up  and  signed  at  Pans  on  November  20,  1815,  states  ai 
follows : — ■ 

"  The  Powers  equally  recognize  and  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  parts 
of  Savoy  designated  in  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  March  29, 
1815,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  to~day,  as  profiting  by  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  belonged  to  her. 

"  The  Powers  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  l£e  20th  of  March,  recog- 
nize authentically  in  this  present  Act  that  the  neutrality  and  inviolability 
of  Switzerland,  and  her  independence  of  all  foreign  influence,  are  tunong 
tbe  true  interests  of  the  policy  of  the  whole  of  Europe." 
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EDUCATION. 

Copy  of  Minutea  and  Reffutalwas  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coum^  on 

Education,  reduced  into  the  Form  of  a  Code. 

PBXLnaHABT  C'hapteb. 

1.  A  Sim  of  money  is  annually  granted  by  Parliament  for  public  edncap 
tion  in  Great  Britain. 

2.  This  8am  is  adnunistered  by  an  establishment  called  the  Edncation 
Department. 

3.  The  head  of  the  Education  Departm^t  is  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  assisted  by  a  member  of  the  Privy  Conncil,  who  is  called  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  who  acts  onder  the 
direction  of  the  Lford  President,  and  for  him  in  his  absence. 

4.  The  object  of  the  erant  is  to  promote  the  edncation  of  children 
belonidng  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour. 

5.  The  means  consist  in  aidmg  voluntary  local  exertion,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  establish  or  maintain  schook  which  are  either — (o.)  For  the 
instruction  of  children  {elementary)^  or,  (i.)  for  tnuning  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  (norma/). 

6.  In  elementary  schools,  the  children  attend  from  the  homes  of  their 
parents,  and  charge  is  taken  of  them  during  the  school-hours  only,  except 
under  Article  227. 

7.  In  normal  schools,  entire  charge  is  taken  of  the  students. 

8.  Every  school  assisted  from  the  grant  must  be  either — (a.)  A  school 
in  connection  with  some  recognized  religious  denomination ;  or,  {h.)  A  school 
in  which,  beside  secular  instraction,  the  Scriptares  are  read  dily  from  the 
authorized  version. 

9.  Aid  to  establish  scboob  is  given  by  grants  towards  the  cost  of  building, 
enlarging,  improviag,  or  fitting  up  elementary  school-rooms  and  dwellings 
for  dementary  teachera.  Am  is  no  longer  given  to  establish  normal 
schools. 

10.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  grants  under  the  heads  of, 
^o.^  Books,  maps,  and  diagrams ;  (6.)  Scientific  apparatus;  (o.)  Teachers ; 
(d)  Capitation. 

tl.  The  grants  to  normal  schools,  and  the  grants  to  elementary  schools 
under  the  heads  of  teachers  and  capitation,  are  collectively  known  as 
**  Annual  Grants,"  being  aunoaJly  payanle,  at  a  fixed  time,  to  each  school 
allowed  to  receive  them. 

12.  The  grants  for  building  and  for  books,  maps,  diagrams,  and  appa- 
ratus, are  not  periodical  in  their  character. 

13.  No  grants  are  made  to  schools  which  are  not  open  to  inspection  by 
inspectors  appointed  by  her  Majesty  in  Conncil  on  the  representation  of  the 
C<mimittee  of  Council  on  Education. 

14.  The  Committee  of  Council  consults  the  rel^ous  or  educational 
bodies  which  are  mentioned  in  Article  29  before  makmg  representations  to 
her  Majes^  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  visit  schools  in  connection 
with'  those  several  bodies. 

15.  The  inspectors  do  not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction,  disci- 
pline, or  management  of  schools,  but  are  employed  to  verify  the  fulfilment 
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of  the  conditions  on  which  grante  are  made,  to  collect  inforniBtion,  and  to 
report  the  Teanlts  to  the  Committee  of  ComiciL 

1(1.  No  ^EUinaal  crant  U  paid  except  on  a  report  from  the  toBpectot, 
after  a  periodical  visit,  ahowms  that  tlie  condidons  of  the  grant  have  beoi 
fuieiled. 

17.  The  Committee  of  Comicil  at  the  Ume  of  agreeing  to  make  animal 
granta  to  a  school,  informs  the  managers  in  what  month  to  look  for  tlie 
inspector's  annual  visit.  The  inspector  gives  notice  of  the  day  of  his  vi«t 
beforehand  to  the  managers. 

16.  All  annual  granta,  of  whatever  kind,  are  issned  togeOier  to  each 
sch'X)!,  only  once  per  annom.  The  year  is  reckoned  as  ending  with  the 
last  day  (inclaaive}  of  the  month  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  m:i^>ectoi'> 
annual  visit. 

19.  Schools  which  have  received  aid  for  building  or  for  books,  but  ire 
not  receiving  annual  grants,  are  inspected  as  often  as  the  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  receiving  annual  granta  permits. 

20.  The  managers  of  schools  fdMUing  the  couditionB  of  Articles  4, 6, 
and  8,  may  apply  for  the  benefit  of  Artide  19  witlioat  having  received,  or 
applying  lor,  any  grant. 

21.  The  duration  of  the  period  over  which  the  right  of  inspection  extendi 
depends  apon  the  degree  of  permanency  of  the  object  for  which  the  grant 
is  made;— {a.)  If  the  grant  is  made  £ot  erecting,  enlarging,  or  improving 
a  school,  the  right  of  inspection  is  secured  by  a  claase  inserted  in,  or 
endorsed  upon,  me  school  deed,  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  interest  con- 
veyed by  that  deed.  (£.)  If  the  grant  is  made  for  books,  majH,  ordiagrama, 
the  managers  are  required  to  sign  a  declaration  that  their  school,  or  other 
institntioD  (Articles  41,  43,  44),  shall  be  open  to  inspection  for  seven  years, 
(c.)  If  the  grant  is  annual  oDiy,  the  inspector's  visit  may  at  any  time  be 
declined  by  the  managers,  on  forfeiting  the  grant  depending  upon  it,  and 
ftiture  grants.  But  pupil  teachers,  whose  engagement  extends  over  five 
years,  have  a  claim  on  the  managers  under  Article  1 16,  if  the  inspectum  of 
the  school  is  interrupted  before  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

22.  No  nndertakmg  must  be  commenced  in  general  reliance  upon  the 
ud  to  be  obtained  &om  the  parliamentary  grant.  Separate  applications, 
in  the  form  of  proposals,  must,  in  the  firat  instance,  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Education,  Council  OflSce,  London,  S.W.  Full 
iDStrnctiona  are  thereupon  issued  according  to  the  particulars  of  the  appli- 
cation. The  promoters,  or  managers,  must  appoint  one  of  their  own  body 
to  act  as  .correspondents  with  the  Education  Department.  Teachers  can- 
not act  as  correspondents  for  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed. 

ChAPTKU  I. — GsAflTS  TO   S8TABE1SH  ELUSBTikST   SOHOOIB. 

23.  Bnnmso. — Aid  is  not  granted  to  build  new  elementary  schools 
unless  their  lordships  are  satisfiM — (a.)  That  there  is  a  snfficient  popnlatiMi 
of  die  labouring  class  which  requires  a  school  in  the  vicinity  ;  (p.)  T\at 
the  religious  denomination  of  the  new  school  is  suitable  to  a  snfficioit 
number  of  the  families  relied  upon  for  supplying  scholars ;  (e.)  That  the 
school  is  likely  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency ;  ^)  That  the  bmldinf!S]  »t 
the  time  of  application,  have  not  been  b^un  or  contracted  for,  and  that  no 
trust  deed  has  Deea  executed. 

24.  The  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of  CouncH  for  building,  (olarg- 
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ing,  improTiiig,  or  fitting  np  elemeotary  schools,  are  not  to  exoeed  any  one 

of  ^e  following  limits,  viz. : — 

1st  X^tt— The  total  amount  volontarily  contributed  by  proprietors, 
residents,  or  employers  of  labour  in  the  parish  where  the  school  is 
sitnated,  or  withm  a  radios  of  four  miles  from  the  school  Sach 
contribntions  may  be  in  the  ftirm  of— (a.)  Individoal  subscripliom ; 
(6.)  CollectionB  m  churches  or  chapels  in  the  same  pariah,  or  within 
the  distance  of  foor  miles  from  the  school;  (c.)  Proceeds  of  the  sale 
of,  or  allowance  made  by  the  contractor  for,  materials,  al^r  dedacting 
the  amount  of  any  former  grant;  (d.)  Valae  (as  certified  by  two 
professional  surveyors)  of  sites  given  without  valuable  consideration ; 
(&)  Value  of  gratuitous  cartage,  as  certified  by  the  parochial  surreyor 
of  roads. 

2nd  LimU,~~-2».  6d,  per  square  foot  of  internal  area  in  new  school- 
rooms and  class-rooms.  The  area  of  industrial  buildings  (Article  154), 
and  of  rooms  intended  for  the  special  instruction  of  the  scholars  in 
drawing  or  in  practical  science,  may  be  occasionally  included. 

3rd  LimiL — 25*.  per  child  on  the  number  requiring  to  be  provided 
with  new  accommodatioa. 
4th  Limit — 65L  for  each  teacher's  residence. 

25.  The  site,  plans,  estimates,  specificatlona,  tide,  and  trust  deed,  must 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

26.  The  balance  which  is  not  covered  by  the  volnntarv  local  contri- 
batjons  and  by  the  public  grant,  taken  together,  may  be  made  up  fixim  any 
oUier  sources  uiat  are  available,  such  as  the  proceeds  of  endowment,  or  the 
subscriptions  of  persons  living  out  of  the  parish,  or  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  four  miles  from  the  site. 

27.  Grantsare  not  raadefbrrooms  intended  to  be  osed  on  Sundays  only; 
nor  for  rooms  under  places  of  worship;  nor  to  pay  off  debts  already 
incurred  in  building;  nor  in  consideration  of  former  expenditure  for 
building;  nor  for  miuntenance  of  buildings;  nor  for  altering  or  fitting 
up  schools  erected  with  the  help  of  grants  at  any  of  the  rates  in  force 
since  1853. 

28.  He  5fifc— The  site  must  be— (a.)  In  exUnt,  not  less  than  1,200 
square  yards.  (6.)  In  ntaaHon — (i.)  Not  unhealthy  nor  noisy ;  (iL)  Within 
convenient  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  scholars,  (c.)  In  tenure,  fee 
simple,  fi.)  Without  incumbrance,  or  rights  reserved  over  the  surface, 
(ii.)  If,  witn  reservation  of  minerals,  the  party  reserving  must  covenant  to 
make  compensation  in  the  event  of  damage,  and  the  grant  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  must  be  the  first  charge  upon  such  compensation ; 
the  whole  of  vrhich  is  to  be  applied  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  may  direct  in  fuitherance  of  the  trust  for  a  schooL  (iiL)  If 
subjected  to  powers  of  leasing,  sale,  or  re-entry,  the  lease  or  sale  must  not 
be  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  nor  the  re-entry  without  first  repaying  any  grant  which  may 
have  been  paid  in  respect  to  the  pr^uises,  (iv.)  Leaseholds  are  not 
admissible,  tf  fee  simple  can  bo  obtained.  The  terms  must  not  be  less  than 
y9  years,  and  there  must  be  no  onerous  covenants,  nor  more  than  nominal 
rent     (v.)  Copyholds  must  be  enfranchised. 

29.  The  Tnut  Deed. — The  trost  deed  mast  declare  the  premises  to  be 
granted  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever.     It  most  also  provide  for  the  legal  ownership  of  the  prenusee, 
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and  for  tha  inspection  and  management  of  the  school  accordmc  to  one  or 
other  of  the  precedents  settled  for  Church  of  England  scho^s,  British 
schools,  Established  Church  of  Scotland  schools,  Wesleyan  schools.  Free 
Church  (Scotland)  schools,  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Jewish  schools. 
Episcopal  Church  (Scotland)  schools,  Undenominational  schools  (belonnng 
to  none  of  the  previous  classes,  but  in  which  the  Bible  is  read  duly  man. 
the  authorized  version). 

30.  When  the  trost  deed  has  been  executed  according  to  a  draft  approred 
and  sealed  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  (when  necessary)  enrolled  or 
registered,  a  copy  of  it,  including  all  signatures,  attestations,  and  coidorse- 
menta,  mast  be  made  on  plain  unstamped  parchment,  and  lodged  in  the 
Education  Office. 

31.  When  the  application  is  for  a  grant  to  enlarge,  improTe,  or  fit  up  an 
existing  elementary  school  already  conveyed  in  trust,  the  deed  mnat  oe  a 
l^al  conveyance  of  the  land,  and  not  at  variance  with  any  of  the  principles 
which  determine  the  approval  of  new  deeds.  The  right  of  inspection  must 
be  permanently  securad,  and  bonds  of  indemnity  must  be  given  a^inst 
the  exercise  of  all  powers  or  reservations  to  which  the  Act  18  and  19  Vict 
c.  131,  cannot  be  applied,  and  which  might  become  prejudidal  to  theschooL 

'  32.  The  Platu. — The  plans  (with  specification  and  estimate),  whoi 
mproved  and  sealed,  may  be  returned  fi>r  use,  bat  must  be  lodged  in  the 
EducatioD  Office  before  a  grant  is  paid- 

33.  Payment  of  Grants  for  Suilding,  Enlarging,  Improving,  or  Fittiag^vp 
Elementary  SchooU. — The  amoont  of  the  grant  is  not  announced  until  after 
the  draft  trust  deed  and  plans  have  been  sealed. 

34.  The  grant  must  be  accepted  or  declined  within  fourteen  days. 

35.  The  grant  is  p^ud  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  (with  balance-sheet 
annexed),  by  the  building  and  managing  committees  of  the  school  setting 
forth  that  the  building  and  conveyance  are  completed,  and  that  the  money 
in  hand,  raised  by  absolute  donations,  will,  when  added  to  the  grant,  meet 
all  claims,  and  finaUy  close  the  account 

36.  Grants  under  50Z.  are  treated  as  lapsed,  if  unpaid  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  and  grants  above  50!.  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  fixnn  the  date 
of  announcing  them. 

ChaFTIBIL — GsUtTB  TO  KUmUS   SOHOOLB. 

Fast  L — Elemmtary  Schools. 
§  1. — Grants  for  Books,  Maps,  and  XHagrama. 

37.  Selection  must  be  made  from  a  printed  list,  to  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Committee  of  Council.     The  List — 

(L)  Is  compiled  &om  works  submitted  by  publishers  and  educational 
societies.  (iiT)  Is  confined  to  works  purporting  to  convey  secular  in- 
formation in  the  fonn  of — (a.)  Class  books  for  children  ;  (h.)  Text  books 
for  teachers ;  (e.)  Ulnstrations  (maps  and  diagrams)  on  a  large  scale. 

38.  The  grant  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  head  on  the  nnmbra 
of  scholars  m  average  attendance  during  the  year  preceding  the  application ; 
except  in  the  case  of  newly  establishea  schools,  and  tJien  on  the  present 
attendance,  or  on  the  estimated  attendance  of  the  succeeding  year.  Not 
less  than  20<i  per  scholar  most  be  subscribed  to  meet  the  grant  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  ordered  must  not  be  leas  than  32.     Manasws  mar 
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extend  their  selection  from  the  list  at  the  expense  of  the  school  bejond  the 
amount  per  scholar  on  which  a  grant  is  allowed. 

39.  I^lf-time  scholars  fulfilling  the  proTiHione  of  any  statute,  or  of  any 
scheme  approved  hy  the  Committee  of  Council,  may  be  counted  individually 
in  reckoning  the  average  attendance  of  the  year. 

40.  The  scholars  attending  an  evening  class  may  be  reckoned  in  the 
namber  of  those  in  respect  ofwhom  a  grant  is  allowable,  but  must  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  rest. 

,41.  Id  rural  districts,  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  poor,  the 
managers  of  evetung  classes  which  are  not  annexed  to  day  schools  may 
obtaio  grants.     In  other  cases,  see  Article  44. 

42.  Grants  are  not  allowed  oAener  than  once  in  three  years,  except  when 
the  attendance  on  which  grants  are  allowable  has  increased  25  per  cent 
unce  the  last  grant. 

43.  Schoolmasters'  associations  may  obtain  grants  equal  to  10a.  per 
member,  on  the  following  conditions : — (a.)  An  equal  sum  must  be  sub- 
scribed; (5.)  The  application  must  be  transmitted  through  the  inspector 
of  the  district  where  the  association  is  formed,  must  be  recommended  by 
him,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  complete  list  of  the  members  and  a 
copy  of  the  rules  for  approval  by  the  Committee  of  Council ;  (c.)  No  grant 
can  be  obtained  in  respect  of  members  whose  annual  subscriptions  to  the 
association  are  in  arrear,  and  who  are  not  emplojred  in  suiools  under 
inspection  (Article  13);  (d.)  Works  obtained  by  means  of  a  grant  must 
continne  to  belong  to  the  association,  and  must  not  become,  by  sale  or 
otherwise,  the  property  of  any  of  the  individnal  members. 

44.  The  privilege  of  purchasing  from  the  list  through  the  agency  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  without  any  grant  is  conceded  once  in  each  year — 
(a.)  To  every  school  or  institution  admissible  under  the  preceding  articles 
which  has  not  received  a  grant  within  ihe  same  year;  (&.)  To  evening 
classes  which  are  not  connected  with  day  schools  under  inspection,  but  are 
attraided  by  the  labouring  population;,  (c.)  To  diocesan  and  other  local 
boards  of  education  requiring  specimen  copies  for  depdts,  to  which  the 
manfigers  and  teachers  of  neignbouring  schools  may  refer. 

§  2. — Grants  fyr  Scientific  Apparatus. 

46.  Qrants  equal  to  twc^thirds  of  the  cost  of  purchasing  scientific  instru- 
ments and  suitable  cabinets  to  contain  them,  are  made  to  schools  in  which 
pupil  teachers  (Article  102^  are  apprenticed,  and,  occasionally,  to  school- 
masters* associations  (Article  43,  paragraiOu  (&)  and  (d),  and  Article  190). 
The  instruments  must  be  selected  from  a  list  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Committee  of  Council. 

46.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  that  for  cabinets,  in  aid  of  which  a  grant  is 
allowed,  may  be  lOL,  ]6I^,or  201.,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  master. 

47.  The  master  must  be  examined  in  order  to  give  proof  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  using  the  instruments  selected,  and  cannot  be  examined  unless  a 
grant  is  sought  for  his  schooL  The  text-books  of  examination  are  named 
in  the  list.  The  time  and  place  of  examination  are  the  same  as  those  pr^ 
scribed  for  registration,  or  for  certificates  of  merit  (Article  57). 

48.  Masters  already  holding  certificates  -of  merit  are  not  required  to 
pass  any  special  examination,  if  the  instruments  selected  are  those  of 
mechanical  and  geometrical  science,or  simple  ihstrnments  of  physical  science. 
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49.  In  order  to  obtain  grants  &r  the  other  inatrnments  named  in  Hk  list, 
maBters  must  pass  a  special  examinatioa. 

50.  Clrants  may  be  obtained  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the 
date  -of  the  orginal  grant — (a.)  Not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  origiiud 
grant,  to  replace  instramentB  spoilt  by  use;  {b.)  On  the  same  condidcmg 
as  the  original  grant,  to  procure  instruments  in  a  branch  of  science  not 
included  m  that  grsnt, 

51.  Managers,  at  the  time  of  applying  for  grants,  maj  extend  their 
selection  (at  the  expense  of  tiie  school)  oejond  the  amount  on  irhich  granb 
are  allowed. 

§  Z.— Grants  for  Teacher*. 

62.  Teachers  receiving  grants  in  elementary  schools  may  be — (a.)  Cer- 
tificated teachers— (i.)  lor  general  service ;  (ii.)  For  infant  schools  onlj. 
(b.)  Re^t^red  teachers,  u;.)  Fupil  teachers,  (d.)  Assistant  teachers 
(not  certificated).  («.)  Staaeot  teachers  (lat«  students  in  normal  bcIkkJs)^ 
{/.)  Industrial  teachers,     {g.)  Evening  teachers. 

63.  No  teacher  in  an  elementary  school  can  receive  a  grant  who  is  not  i 
lay  person  Mling  within  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 

64.  All  grants  to  teachers,  of  whatever  class,  are  issued  to  the  managers 
in  post-office  orders,  which  tJie  individual  teacher  alone  can  cash,  and  ibr 
which  the  individual  teacher  retcms  a  receipt, 

66.  Certijieated  Teachers  for  General  Sermse. — Teachers  iu  order  to  obtain 
certificates  must  be  examined,  and  must  undergo  probation  by  actual  service 
in  school  (Article  72). 

66.  Examina^on. — Teachers  are  examined  for  certificates  as  means  of 
distributing  the  parliamentary  grant  to  schools.  The  examination  is  not 
open  to  candidates  for  professional  diplomas  only, 

67.  Examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year  at  the  several  train- 
ing schools  under  inspection. 

68.  A  syllabus,  for  male  and  female  candidates  respectiyely,  of  the  comae 
of  study  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

69.  The  names  of  teachers  desiri^  to  be  examined  must  be  notified  hy 
the  managers  of  their  schoob  to  the  Committee  of  Council  before  the  Ist  day 
of  November  preceding  the  examination. 

60.  Teachers  admissible  to  be  examined  for  certificates  must  (in  addition 
to  Articles  56  and  59)  fiilfil  one  of  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — (a.) 
They  must  have  resided  for  one  or  more  years  as  students  in  normal  schooU 
under  inspection;  or,  (b.)  (having  been  pupil  teachers)  must,  after  complet- 
ing their  apprenticeehip,  have  served  for  three  years  as  principal  or  assistant 
te»:herB  in  elementary  schools  under  inspection ;  or,  (e.)  must  be  npwards 
of  22  years  of  age,  and  must  have  obtained  a  &vourable  report  upon  schools 
under  their  charge  by  tlie  inspector;  or,  (d.)  must  have  been  evening 
teachers  (Article  160). 

61.  ScUary  to  be  provided  before  auffmentation. — The  sum  payable  out  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant  m  augmentatioQ  of  the  salaiy  paid  by  tlie  managers 
to  a  certificated  teacher  mast  be  one  of  the  sums  set  opposite  to  the  divisions 
in  the  following  tables  (Articles  64  and  65), 

62.  The  mimmnm  salary  (exclusive  of  a  house  or  suitable  lodgings  rent- 
free)  provided  by  the  managers  to  meet  the  grant  must  be — (a.)  In  ratio  to 
the  grant,  at  least  as  two  to  one.     (b.)  In  cott^toaiHon,  either  wholly  derived 
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from  Tolnntary  contribntions,  or  from  Tolnntaiy  contribntions  and  echooL 
fees — the  lattar  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  tho  grant.  The  inspector  may 
make  a  special  report  in  fevour  of  any  self-supporting  school  which  merits 
exception  to  this  nue.  Bnt  no  fonds  derived  from  any  permanent  endowment, 
whether  local  or  general,  can  be  taken  into  accomit,  except  during  the  life 
of  the  donor.  If  the  salary  exceed  the  minimum,  the  excess  is  not  subject 
to  official  regulations. 

63.  The  augmentation  cannot  exceed  the  sam  set  opposite  to  the  certi- 
ficate which  the  teacher  holds.  But  it  may  be  that,  or  any  lesser  sum 
specified  in  the  table,  sol  oug  as  the  conditions  of  Articles  62,  66,  70>  aiid 
71  ant  fulfilled. 

64.  Matters.— 


CmMOoot  to  be  toUUIed  tij  ths  Scti«il  Muugui. 


■r  lui  m  Snug  IwnUtiit  ■■"'g'-g-,  Beat-ftn . 


the  CmuuitU* 


Upper  Degree: 
til  DlTuioD    . 
SndDlTiiioQ   . 
8rd  DinritHi   . 

Middle  Dt«rM: 
litDirMon    . 
Snd  DiTiiion  . 
SidDiriilon   . 

Lower  D^ree: 
litDfTukin    . 
SudlHTiikm  . 
trd  DiTinon   . 


IS  0  0 
IS  10  0 
IS     0    0 


65.  Mittreuet 

— 

OoBdltlDiH  to  M  (niffllad  hr  a«  School  Jfu^an. 

Wh«,  tb.  HMTMi  bu  .  Bon.  or  nlt.U.  Lodgmn  ~M»- 

BMirt 

Dmmew. 

Wiilmam  BtkiT  to  ba  [aid  by  tlio 
CommlttM  arCoDKa  on  EAuaaon. 

llMi>iimP»taOcbo<d 
b>con*Wb»niln«b]r 

otComeU. 

IDdDiTinon  .        . 
aidDiTiDOB    ■        . 

IGddle  Degroe: 
IMDirWoQ    .        . 
SDdDi«Uou  .        . 
tedDirltiui   . 

Lower  Depes! 
IftDiTiriou   . 
SndDiTieloa  . 
SrdDiTidon    .        . 

£     ».    d. 
40     0     0 
8S     D     0 

sa    0   0 

30     0     0 
98    0    0 

as   0  0 

94     0     0 
S3     0     0 
90     0     0 

£    :    d. 
90    0    0 
18     0     0 
18     0     0 

16     0     0 
14     0     0 
18     0     0 

13     0     0 
11     0     0 
10     0     0 

£     t.    d. 
SO     0     0 

15  0     0 

16  0     0 

IS     0     0 
14     0     0 

la  0  0 

19    0    0 

HOD 

10    0    0 

[»»■] 
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66.  If  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  school  are  man  and  wife,  or  brother 
and  sister,  or  fiither  and  daughter,  living  together,  with  a  joint  sakrj',  and 
each  or  one  of  them  seeks  a  grant  of  augmentation,  their  joint  salary  moEt 
be  sufficient  (upon  a  supposed  division)  to  fulfil  in  each  case  the  conditkHis' 
of  the  ^rant  to  which  their  respective  certificates  entitle  them ;  but  the  house 
or  lodgings,  rent-free,  or  the  mou^  equivalent,  will  only  have  to  be  provided 
once,  and  may  be  reckoned  indinerently  as  belonging  to  both  or  either  <^ 
them. 

67.  The  lower  degree  in  the  two  preceding  tables  marks  proficiency  in 
the  subjects  of  the  first  year  (Article  215).  The  middle  degree  maiis 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  the  second  year.  The  upper  degree  is  reserved 
for  extraordinary  merit  in  the  written  examination,  coup^  with  corre- 
spondiD|t  efficiency  in  the  management  of  a  school  (Article  74^ 

68.  Teachers  who  have  completed  their  35th  year  may  obtun  the 
middle  or  upper  degree,  by  passing  an  examination  in  the  first  year's 
subjects.  I 

69.  Teachers  who  have  neither  completed  their  35th  year,  nor  have 
resided  two  years  as  sbidents  in  a  normal  school,  must  pass  in  the  subjects 
of  the  first  year,  and  are  confined  to  the  lower  degree,  until  they  nae  higher 
by  virtue  of  Articles  72  and  76. 

70.  Conaarence  of  Managers  and  Inapeetor. — The  managers  most  annnilly 
stMe  that  the  teacher's  character,  conduct,  and  attention  to  dnty  have  been 
satiflfactory. 

71.  The  inspector  must  annoally  report  that  the  teacher's  schod  is 
^cient  in  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction. 

72.  Prohahon. — Candidates  for  certificates,  beddes  successfully  paaung 
their  examination,  must,  as  teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same 
schools,  obtain  two  favourable  reports  from  the  inspector,  with  an  interval 
of  one  year  between  them ;  and,  if  the  first  of  tliese  reports  be  not  preceded 
by  service  of  three  months  (at  the  least)  since  the  examinatioii,  a  third 
report,  at  an  interval  of  one  year  a(Ur  the  second  report,  is  required. 

73.  One  favourable  report  is  sufficient  afW  the  examination,  if  the 
candidate,  being  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  school,  has  obtained 
two  favourable  reports  in  consecutive  years  immediately  preceding  the 
examination. 

74.  In  cases  not  falling  under  the  last  preceding  article,  if  the  inspector's 
first  (or  second)  report  on  the  candidates  school  after  the  examinatioii  is 
favourable,  augm^tation  is  paid,  but  onlv  on  the  scale  of  the  lowest  d^ree. 
If  the  second  (or  ^ird)  report  is  favourable,  the  degree  of  the  certificate  is 
fixed  for  the  next  five  veare ;  after  which  interval  me  certificate  is  open  to 
revision,  according  to  the  intermediate  annual  reports ;  imd  so  on  afler  eatJi 
fartherperiod  of  five  years. 

75.  The  highest  advance  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  five  years  is  three 
divisions.  Ko  teacher  can  obtain  it  who  has  coanged  from  one  school  to 
another  during  the  period. 

76.  Re-examination  does  not  raise  the  valne  of  a  certificate  until  the 
time  comes  for  revising  it  at  the  end  of  the  then  current  period  of  five 
years.     In  the  meantime  the  result  of  re-examination  is  simply  recorded. 

77.  Teachers  under  probation  satisfy  the  conditions  of  all  annual  grants 
which  require  that  schools  be  kept  by  certificated  teachers,  except  where  it 
is  otherwise  specified  (Article  145). 

78.  During  the  probationary  period  between  the  examinatioii  and  tbe 
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iasQfl   of  the  certificste,  carttun  teachers   may  receiTe   special  payments 
dififering&om  ordinary  aagmeiitatioD. 

79.  lime  of  paying  AugmenteUion, — AngmentatiDii  commeaces  from 
the  first  day  of  the  monm  following  the  date  of  the  examination, 
provided  that  the  teacher  has  been  admitted  to  the  examination  conformably 
to  Articles  59  and  216. 

80.  Teachers,  entering  npon  the  charge  of  their  first  schools,  or  of  new 
schools,  may  receive  grants  in  aagmentation  of  their  salaries  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  application  on  their  behalf  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  by  the  managers. 

81.  If  the  date  appointed  for  the  annual  visit  of  the  inspector  does  not 
coincide  with  the  date  at  which  the  teacher  obt^ned  his  certificate  or  entered 
□pon  his  school,  he  receives  a  proportionate  payment  for  the  intervening 
months.  Bnt  if  the  intervening  months  are  leas  than  three,  payment  for 
them  b  deferred  until  the  end  of  the  next  year,  and  is  forfeited  if  the 
augmentation  for  that  year  is  forfeited. 

82.  Proportionate  payments  are  also  made  for  parte  of  years  ending 
at  Christmas,  when  the  successor  is  a  stndent  coming  oiiect  from  a 
normal  school,  immediately  after  passing  the  second  year's  examination 
(Article  215). 

83.  In  ail  cases  not  provided  for  by  Articles  81  and  82,  augmentation 
grants  are  conditionally  due  for  periods  of  twelve  months,  sach  periods  being 
reckoned  from  the  month  allotted  for  the  annual  visit  of  the  inspector  in  one 
year  to  the  same  month  in  the  following  year ;  and  teachers  who  voluntarily 
quit  their  schools,  or  are  dismissed,  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  periods, 
are  not  allowed  aogiiientation  for  any  portion  of  the  incomplete  period. 

84.  Certijieated  Teadien  for  Infant  Schools  only. — There  is  a  special 
examination  (Article  222)  and  special  augmentation  for  teachers  of  infant 
schools.  Candidates  must  be  eitner-'-fa.)  Queen's  scholars  trained  parsoant 
toArtJcIes  211-2-3;  or  (i>.)  acting  teachersof  infant  schoob  appointed  before  ' 
29th  April,  18d4,  and  continnouSy  engaged  in  the  same  schools  up  to  the 
date  of  examination. 

85.  They  must  pass  an  examination  npon  paper,  specially  framed  with 
reference  to  the  instruction  of  infanta. 

86.  The  inspector  must  report  upon  the  skill  exhibited  by  them  in  teaching 
and  managing  in  his  presence  a  portion  of  the  model  infant  school  at  the 
normal  scbool  where  Uie  examination  b  held. 

87.  The  inspector  may  also  (at  his  discretion)  examine  each  candidate 
orally,  with  special  reference  to  the  instruntiop  of  infants,  in  any  of  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  written  examination. 

88.  He  also  hears  each  candidate  read,  and  notes  whether  her  lan^iu^ 
in  iaddreesing  children  is  correct,  and  free  from  strong  provincial 
peculiarity. 

89J  £a!ch  candiJate  must  show,  upon  this  occaaon,  such  ^  kdbwledge  of 
vocal  music  as  will  enable  her  to  lead  the  infants  in  singing  ordinaiy  hymns 
and  school  songs,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  drawing  as  will  enable  her  to 
illustrate  object  lessons  on  the  black  board. 

90.  After  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  iuspecter,  the  candidates  who 
appear  to  be  qualified  are  certificated  for  service  m  infent  schools  only,  and 
may  receive  grants  in  augmentation  of  their, salaries  as  follow : — Candidates 
placed  in  the  first  class,  lOL ;  candidates  placed  in  the  second  class,  &L 
Q  [sua] 
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91.  AJl  the  conditions  comprised  in  Articles  32,  66,  70,  71,  and  79-&3, 
apply  to  these  grants. 

92.  Candidates  admitted  to  the  first  class  must  (in  addition  to  high  merit 
in  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  an  infant  -scJiool  teacher)  pass  the  written 
examination  with  credit.  Thej  qualify  infant  Bchools  under  their  charge 
for  capitation  grants  (Articles  172-183),  and  pupil  teachers  ntay  be 
apprenticed  to  them.  Candidates  in  tlie  second  class  quality  infant  schools 
under  tbeir  char^  for  capitation  grants,  but  pupil  teachers  may  not  be 
apprenticed  to  them.. 

93.  Schools  on  the  books  of  which  there  are  children  above  seven  years 
of  age,  or  in  which  the  instruction  is  not  reported  by  the  inspector  to  be 
specially  and  exclusively  adapted  to  children  under  that  age,  are  not  treated 
as  infant  schools. 

Special  Augmentations, — Special  augmentation  for  teachers  in  schools 
where  Welsh  or  Gaelic  has  to  be  spoken. 

94.  Certificated  masters  in  Welsh  or  Highland  schools  may  receive, 
according  to  the  amount  and  compoBition  of  meir  salary,  one  of  the  three 
rates  of  angmentation  which  are  oracketed  together  in  the  following  table. 
In  ither  schools  15Z.  is  the  lowest  augmentation  allowed. 


Wlitn  the  Muter  hu  ■  HonB,  or  nlUblB  Lodstngs,  nnt-fm. 

KUnef 

Mntaonm  S.Iitt  to  b.  pild  r,j  lb< 
Conmdtwo  of  CooBdl  on  Wnallqii. 

HiBtotun  P»rl  of  School 
InmniB  to  to  nlnl  b  j 

ofcomca. 

Lower  Degree: 
billed  DiTiiion      1 

£.     ,.    d. 

so    0    0 
as  0  0 

so    0    0 

£    *.   d. 
15    0    0 

la  10  0 

ID     0     0 

£    t.   d. 
15    0    0 
l!  10  .0 
10    0    0 

DT  loLtilile  Lodglii^ 


95.  Certificated  mistresses  in  Welsh  or  Highland  schools  may  I'eceive, 
according  to  ^e  amount  and  composition  of  thor  salary,  one  of  the  three 
rates  of  angmentation  which  .are  bracketed  together.  In  otiier  schools 
10/.  or  8/.  for  infant-school  teachers  (Article  90)  is  the  lowest  angmentation 
allowed. 


Condtthnu  to  b.  (Ulllloa  b,  the  Seliool  Minigm. 

Dm™. 

Whoi  the  Unreu,  or  ber  Hubuid  (bebig  the  Schoolmuler),  h«  > 
Hotue,  or  nillrtilo  Lodgtoei,  rwil.ft«.  . 

AiunotUlei 

by  the 
Coiniiiliwiit 

Wnlmiini  SeluT  to  ho  poU  bT  the  lfu.(«re  from 
Volantiiy  OontribnUoiu  uid  SchocLpenee, 

HtalmnmPirtof 

Scbool  iwtnoe  to 

benlsedby 

Volimtu?' 

Contrtbntloni. 

Lowet  Degree: 

Third  DiTuion  | 

£    ..    i 
SO    0    0 
16  13     * 
19    6    e 

£    t.     i. 

10  0  e 
8  e  8 

6  13     4 

£    >.    d. 

10    0    0 
8    6    8 
6  IS    4 

I[  Ibe  llletroH  to  not  pravlded  wllb  i 


IT  luitmble  LoCgJDSi, 
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96.  A  paper  on  Welsh,  and  a  paper  on  Gaelic,  are  presented  at  the 
examinations  for  cartificatea,  to  such  teachers  as  desire  to  work  them  with 
a  view  to  service  in  schools  where  either  of  those  languages  has  to  be  Mrakeci. 
Every  teacher  who  passes  a  tboronghly  good  examination  in  one  of  those 
languages  Is  specially  registered ;  and,  as  oitan  as  the  inspector  certifies  of 
any  particular  school  that  it  is  one  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Welsh  or 
Gaelic  is  needful  in  the  teacher,  an  extra  payment  of  5L  is  allowed,  over 
and  above  the  usual  augmentation,  so  long  as  the  teacher  remains  in  that 
school. 

97.  Special  Augmentation  for  Drawing. — Teachera  who,  in  addition  to 
having  passed  the  general  examination,  are  specially  certified  as  competent 
to  give  iDStniction  in  drawing,  may  obtain  further  augmentation,  according 
to  uie  exercises  which  they  may  be  registered  as  having  passed  in  drawing:  , 
— (a.)  Fieehand,  2L  per  annum;  (i.)  linuar  geometry,  IL  per  annum; 
(c)  linear  perspective,  \l.  per  annum;  (d.)  model  and  object  drawing,  Uper 
annum.  A  memorandum  ot  full  competency  to  give  instruction  in  drawing  is 
recorded  in  favour  of  those  candidates  only  who  have  successfully  performed 
each  of  the  exercises  enumerated  above. 

98.  If  the  inspector  reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  that  undue  pre- 
fereiice  is  given  to  drawing  over  other  necessary  branches  of  elementary 
instruction,  or  that  drawing  is  not  taught  to  all  the  scholars  who  learn 
writing,  these  payments  are  withdrawn. 

99.  The  examinations  in  drawing  are  provided  for  specially,  and  may  be 
passed  either  at  a  normal  school,  but  not  as  part  of  the  eenend  examination 
(Article  214),  or  at  any  local  drawing  school  in  conoectioo  with  the  d^>art- 
ment  of  Science  aud  Art  (Articles  129  and  131). 

100.  Registered  Teachers. — Teachers,  being  more  than  35  years  of  age, 
who  attend  the  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  (Article  57),  bnt  vmo 
do  not  obtain  tlie  minimum  number  of  marks  fixed  ibr  a  certificate,  may 
nevertheless  be  registered  as  competent — (a.)  To  conduct  schools  receiving 
the  capitation  grant,  without  pupil  teachers;  or,  (6.)to  take  charge  of  papU 
teachei's  also. 

101.  Registered  teachers  do  not  receive  augmentation  grants  (Article  61); 
but,  if  pupil  teachers  are  apprenticed  to  tliem,  they  receive  gratuities  for 
their  special  instruction  pursuant  to  Articles  103  and  132. 

102.  Pupil  Teachers.---^  pupil  teacher  is.a  boy  or  girl,  apjirenticed  to  the 
master  or  mistress  of  a  school  under  inspection,  on  tlie  following  conditions, 
namely, — 

(a.)  That  the  ecltool  is  reported  by  her  Majesty's  inspector  to  be — 
(i.)  Under  a  master  or  mistress  who  is  either  certificated  or  registered 
as  competent  to  conduct  the  ajmrentice  through  the  course  of  instruction 
required,  (ii.)  Held  in  suitable  premises,  (iii.)  Well  furnished,  and 
well  supplied  with  books  and  apparatus,  (iv.)  Divided  into  classes, 
and  skilfully  instructed,  (v.)  Under  good  discipline.  (vL)  Likely 
to  be  maintained  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 

(6.)  That  Uie  apprentice — (L)  fie  not  less  tlian  13  years  of  age  at  the 
commencement  of  the  apprenticeship  (Article  118).  (ii.)  Be  presented 
to  the  inspector  at  the  time  and  place  fixefl  by  his  notice  (Article  17). 
(iii.)  Assist  as  an  under  teacher  in  the  school  during  the  ordinary 
school-hours  of  each  day.  (iv.)  Pass  the  examinations,  and  |H^nce 
the  certificates,  specified  in  Articles  124-5. 

(c)  J'hat  tlie  master  or  mistress  superintend  the  piipil  teachers  while 
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serving  in  the  achool,  uid  ioBtract  them  for  not  less  ihan  one  and  a  half 
hours  aailj,  out  of  school-hoars,  on  five  days  in  each  week,  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  the  business  of  school  keeping,  and  may  be  enabled 
to  pass  the  examinations  specified  in  Articles  124-5. 

(d,)  TTtat  the  Committee  of  Council  provide  an  annoal  stipend  (or 
the  papil  teacher,  and  an  annual  gratuity  for  the  master  or  mistreu; 
namely, — 

Por  the  pnpil  tncher — At  the  end  d  the  l*t  year,  lof.;  ioAjitx,  lU.  Ite.;  trijva, 
Ml;  4th  year,  IT'.  \a*. 

For  the  reit  of  the  iippT«ntEc«ihlp  tX  the  rate  per  aanum  of  sol. 
For  the  matter  or  mi(tre» — ElftTing  I  paptl  teacher,  il.;  S  pnidl  teacben,  9/.;  3  pnpQ 
teachers,  lai. ;  4  pnpil  teachen,  \Sl. 
10;i.  Candidates  who  are  not  less  than  16  years  old  may  be  admitted  u 
pnpil  teachers  with  the  standing  of  the  fourth  year  of  apprenticeship,  provided 
that  they  can  pass  the  examination  For  the  end  of  the  third  ye&r.     Sach 
candidates  are  apprenticed  for  two  years,  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  17^  lOt. 
for  the  first,  and  20Z.  for  the  second;  bat  only  on  an  undertaking  that,  after 
having  been  trained  in  a  normal  school  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship, 
they  serve  the  period  of  probation  pursnant  to  Article  143. 

104.  The  stipends  and  gratuities  do  not  become  payable  andl  the  end  of 
each  year  of  the  apprenticeship  (reckoned  according  to  Article  119),  and 
they  are  then  liable  to  be  forfeited  if  the  pupil  teacher  fails  to  exhibit  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  examination, 
or  to  produce  Uie  requisite  certificates  (Articles  124-5). 

105.  The  gratuities  are  si)bject  to  the  same  terms  as  the  grants  in  sng- 
mcntation  of  the  salaries  of  certificated  teachers  (Article  83),  that  is,  th^ 
are  considered  to  be  due  for  whole  years  only,  and  no  fractional  parts  of 
them  are  paid  to  any  teacher  who  voluntarily,  or  by  dismissal,  quits  the 
charge  of  his  (or  her)  apprentice  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  req>ect  of 
which  80 ch  gratuities  are  due. 

106.  Not  more  than  four  pupil  teachers  can  be  apprenticed  at  the  public 
enpende  to  the  same  master  or  mistress. 

107.  There  must  not  bemoretban  one  pupil  teacher  for  every  40  scholars, 
except  nnder  Article  148. 

108.  A  boy  cannot  be  apprenticed  in  a  school  where  the  average  attoid- 
ance  is  less  than  50;  nor  uien,  unless  evidence  be  produced  that  he  will 
possess  advantages  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  oppOTtunity  to  etndy  school 
organization  upon  an  adequate  scale. 

109.  The  numbers  are  to  be  reckoned  on  the  average  attendance  of  die 
year  preceding  the  date  fixed  for  inspection,  except  m  the  case  of  newly 
established  schools,  and  then  on  the  present  average  attendance. 

110.  Pupil  teachers  above  the  number  fixed  by  Article  107  may  he 
apprenticed  at  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  may  be  annually  examined  by 
the  inspector,  so  as  to  become  admissible  to  the  privileges  consequent  on 
appretiticeship. 

111.  Girls  cannot  be  apprenticed  to  a  master  nor  boys  to  a  mistress.  But 
girls  apprenticed  to  a  mistress  may,  upon  special  application  from  the 
managers,  receive  part  of  their  instruction  out  of  school-hours  from  a 
master,  provided  that  the  mistress  be  invariably  present  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  lessons  are  being  given  by  the  master ;  and  that  the  master  he 
either  husband,  father,  son,  or  brother  of  the  mistress,  and  be  not  both 
young  and  unmarried. 

112.  Scrofula,  fits,  asthma,  deafness,  great  imperfections  of  the  sight  or 
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Toice«  the  lo3B  of  an  eye  &om  congUtational  diaeaae,  or  the  loss  o(  an  arm 
or  \es^,  or  the  permanent  disability  of  either  arm  or  leg,  corvature  of  the 
spine,  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  or  any  constitntional  infirmity  of  a. 
cUsabLing  nature,  is  a  positive  disqualification  in  candidates  for  the  omce  of 
pupil  teacher. 

113.  The  engagement  b  between  the  pupil  teacher  and  his  or  her  next  &iend 
OQ  the  one  part,  and  the  master  or  mistress  (with  the  consent  of  the  mana- 
gers of  the  school)  on  the  other. 

114.  The  Committee  of  Council  is  not  a  party  to  the  engagement,  and 
confines  itself  to  ascertaining,  on  the  admission  of  the  apprentice,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  year  of  the  service — (a.)  Whether  the  school  is  in  the  pre- 
scribed state  of  efBciencyi  {b.)  Whether  the  prescribed  examination .  is 
passed  before  the  inspector;  (c)  Whether  the  prescribed  certificates  are 
produced  from  the  managers. 

lid.  Pupil  t«achers  do  not  differ  from  other  scholars  tn  the  degree  of 
their  subjection  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  enaiged. 

116..  The  managers  of  schools  are  parties  to  the  indentures  of  pupil 
,  teachers,  but  only  assenting,  not  covenanting  parties.  They  are  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  maintain  the  school  throughout  the  term  of  the  appren- 
ticeship in  such  a  state  as  will  enable  the  pupil  teachers  to  complete  and 
profit  by  their  service. 

117.  No  teacher  having  private  pupils,  or  employed  in  keeping  school 
more  than  twice  daily  (Article  156),  or  having  any  private  employment 
whatever  to  vt  hich  the  Committee  of  Council  has  not  ezj^esely  agreed,  may 
have  charge  of  pupil  teachers. 

118.  The  engagement  of  every  pupil  teacher  begins  with  the  month  fixed 
for  the  inspector's  annual  visit  to  the  schooL 

1 19.  Each  year  of  the  engagement — except  the  last  year — ends  with  the 
same  month. 

120.  The  entire  engagement  always  ends  at  Christmas:  if  the  papil 
teacher's  engagement  begms  (Article  118)  in  one  of  the  first  sis  months  of 
the  year,  the  engagement  ends  at  the  fiAh  Christmas  thence  ensuing ;  but 
if  the  pnpil  teacher  s  engagement  begins  in  one  of  the  last  six  months  of 
the  year,  the  engagement  ends  at  the  sixth  Christmas  thence  ensuing.  The 
last  annual  payment  by  this  aiTangement  always  falls  beyond  the  date  at 
which  the  examination  for  Queen's  scholarships  (Article  197)  is  completed, 
and  forms  the  exception  to  the  preceding  article. 

121.  In  schools  where  pupil  teachers'  engagements  begin  (Article  118)  in 
one  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  the  place  of  pupil  teacher  may  be  vacant 
during  the  period  between  Christmas  and  the  date  fixed  for  the  examination. 
In  such  cases  the  duties  may  be  discharged  by  the  candidate  or  candidates 
lor  the  vacancies,  and  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  interval,  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies)  Is  granted  to  the  managers  for  remunerating,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, the  services  rendered. 

122.  Id  schools  where  pupil  teachers'  engagements  begin  (Article  118) 
in  one  of  the  last  six  monms  of  the  year,  new  pupil  t«achers  are  appointed, 
on  the  inspector's  report,  prospectively,  to  replace  those  whose  apprentice- 
ship will  expire  at  the  following  Christmas,  until  after  which  time  no  pay- 
ment is  allowed  for  the  new  pupil  teachers. 

123.  The  qualifications  and  certificates  required  of  candidates  and  of 
pupil  teachers  for  admission,  and  in  each  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  are 
regulated  by  the  following  table ;  hut  pupil  teachers  who  were  more  than 
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14  jeara  of  age  at  the  commeDceaieiit  of  the  apprenticeship  (Article  118) 
may,  with  the  couB&nt  of  the  parties  to  their  indeDtnres  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  shorten  their  service  by  passing  the  examination  of  one 
of  the  later  years  at  an  earlier  period.  Tiiey  are  not  allowed  to  shorten  the 
service  by  more  than  one  year ;  and  they  are  not  paid  at  a  higher  rate  for 
the  year  ending  with  the  examination,  hut  are  allowed  to  continne  their 
service  with  the  stipend  and  standing  of  the  nest  year  but  one.  [^Here 
follows  the  tablej 

125.  Special  Promeion  for  the  Instruction  of  Pupil  Teachert. — Instraction 
of  Female  Apprentices  in  Domestic  Industry. — -Female  pupil  teachers, 
before  admission  to  apprenticeship,  must  produce  a  written  attestation  from 
the  sclioolmiatress  and  managers  that  they  possess  reasonable  competency 
as  sempstresses;  and,  at  the  annual  examinations,  must  bring  certified 
specimens  of  plain  needlework  to  the  inspector,  together  with  a  statement 
from  the  schoolmistress,  specifying  whether  they  have  been  receiving 
practical  instruction  in  any  other  kind  of  domestic  industry.  The  inspector, 
at  the  time  of  the  examination,  or  afterwards,  will  obtain  the  opinion  of 
some  competent  person  upon  the  merit  of  the  needlework. 

126.  Instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  in  Drawing. — If  any  of  the  exercises 
in  drawing  enumerated  in  Article  97  be  worked  saccessfiilly  dnring  the 
apprenticeship,  the  fact  is  registered  as  so  much  gained  towards  the 
memorandum  of  full  competency  in  drawing,  and  bears  the  corresponding 
value  as  soon  as  the  candidate  has  become  a  certificated  teacher. 

127.  The  exercises  may  be  worked  in  any  order,  but  not  more  than  one 
in  the  same  year  of  apprenticeship. 

128.  Pupil  teachers  are  admitted  to  study  at  any  of  the  drawing  schools 
ill  connection  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  at  half  the  ordinary 
fees. 

129.  Pupil  teachers,  if  attending  such  drawing  schools,  are  not  required 
to  perform  an  exercise  in  drawing  at  the  annual  examination  before  the 
inspector,  but  have  anotheropportnnityofbeing  examined  in  connection  with 
the  drawing  school  itself. 

130.  Pupil  teaciiers,  if  not  attending  such  drawing  schools,  have  an    . 
opportunity  of  performing  an  exerdse  in  drawing  at  the  annual  examination 
before  the  inspector. 

131.  Pupil  teachers,  although  not  attending  snch  drawing  schools,  may 
he  permitted  (by  arrangements  betwe^  the  managers  of  the  schools  in 
which  they  are  apprenticed  and  the  master  of  any  such  drawing  school),  to 
be  annually  examined  there  instead  of  at  the  annual  examination  of  pupil 
teachers  before  an  inspector. 

132.  A  certificated  or  registered  teacher,  with  apprentices,  who  holds  a 
memorandum  of  full  competency  in  drawing  (Article  97),  may,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  gratuity  (Article  102),  receive  the  sum  of  1^  for  every 
apprentice  who  has  been  eudrelv  instructed  by  such  teacher  in  drawing, 
and  whose  annual  progress  in  arawing  is  satisfactory.  No  greater  sum 
than  3^  may  be  paid  to  any  one  teacher  on  this  account. 

133.  Pupil  Teachers  who  have  successfully  completed  their  Apprenticeship. 
— At  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship,  any  person  properly  interested  in 
knowing  the  character  of  a  pupil  teacher,  may  apply  to  the  Committee  ef 
Council  for  a  certificate,  declaring  that  the  pupil  teacher  has  successfully 
completed  an  apprenticeship ;  or  the  pupil  teacher  may  become  a  Qneen's 
scholar  in  a  normal  school,  or  an  assistant  in  an  elementary  school 
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134.  AmttatU  Teachen  (not  CertifUaUd). — Fiipil  teachers,  appointed 
before  the  Ist  of  January,  I860,' and  who  have  completed  their  apprentice- 
ship, maj  be  employed  as  assistants  in  schools  on  the  following  conditions, 
viz. : — (a.)  That  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  their  apprenticeship  they  have 
acquitted  tliemselves  creditably  upon  examination  before  the  inspector,  and 
have  produced  perfectly  satisfactory  testimonials  from  the  managers  and 
teachers  of  their  schools,  (i.)  That  the  teacher  of  the  school  under  whom 
the  assistant  in  employed  hold  a  certificate,  and  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
aaaistaiit.  (c)  That  the  school  ftilfil  the  conditions  of  etScieney  specified 
in  Article  t02,  {cL)  That,  in  schools  of  leas  than  100  scholars 
(Article  109),  an  assistant  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  two  apprenticed 
pupil  teachers,  in  determining  the  nnmber  of  such  apprentices  to  be 
maintained  in  the  school  at  the  public  expense  ;  bat  that  in  schools  of  100 
scholars  or  upwards,  one  assistant. and  one  pupil  teacher  be  allowed  for 
every  100  scholars,  (e.)  That  every  assistaiit  produce  the  same  annual 
certificates  as  are  required  of  apprentices  from  the  managers  and  principal 
teacher  of  the  school,  and  be  &vourably  reported  of  by  the  inspectors  as  to 
attunments  and  practical  skill. 

135.  When  the  for^^ing  conditions  are  fulfilled,  an  annual  stipend  of 
25i.  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  20J.  in  the  case  of  a  female  assistant  teacher, 
is  granted  during  three  years.  i 

136.  The  three  years  severallr  begin  with  the  date  fixed  for  the 
inspector's  annual  visit  to  the'  school,  and  the  stipends  are  paid  conformably 
to  Article  83. 

137.  Proportionate  stipends  for  odd  months  preceding  the  first  of  the 
three  years  may  be  paid  conformably  to  Article  81. 

138.  Proportionate  stipends  for  odd  months  ialling  between  the  end  of 
any  one  of  the  three  years  and  the  ensuing  Christmas  are  p^d  to  those 
assistants  only  who  continue  to  serve  in  the  same  school  np  to  the  time  of 
their  presentation  for  Queen's  scholarships,  or  for  certificates  as  teachers 
(Articles  139-40).  In  order  to  obtain  these  proportionate  stipends,  assis- 
tants must  signify  their  intention  to  the  inspector  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
preceding  the  Christmas  in  question. 

139.  Assistants  who  have  served  satisfactorily  three  full  years  may  (a) 
receive  Queen's  scholarships  of  the  first  class  without  examination  (Article 
202) ;  or  (i)  be  examined  for  teachers'  certificates ;  such  certificates, 
however,  do  not  cany  augmentation,  except  in  conformity  with  Articles 
61-99. 

140.  Assistants,  who  have  not  served  three  full  years,  may  become 
Queen's  scholars  by  competition  (Article  199). 

141.  Teachers  und^  whom  assistants  are  employed  may  obtain  the  same 
gratuities  as  are  ofiered  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers  (Article  103),  if  the 
assistant  has,  with  the  principal  teacher's  aid,  mastered  some  text-book, 
submitted  in  the  first  mstance  for  approval  to  the  inspector,  and  has 
given  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  subject-matter  of  that  text-book  upon 
examination. 

142.  Articles  134-141  are  prospectively  repealed.  Pupil  teachers 
apprenticed  after  December  31,  1859,  cannot  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  office  of  assistant  teacher  is,  after  the  expiration  of  present  claims, 
defined  bv  Article  143. 

143.  Stvdent  Teachert  {laU  Students  in  Normal  SchooU). — Students  in 
normal  schools  under  inspection,  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  a 
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certificate,  but  have  not  yet  had  it  fixed  bj  the  inspector's  reports  of  thar 
service  in  schqol  (Article  74),  may  receive,  but  only  in  their  first  engage- 
ments after  quittini^  normal  schools,  instead  of  the  ordinary  augmentation, 
-  a  stipend  nf  2.5/.  per  annum  if  males,  and  of  20^  if  females,  provided  they 
be  employed,  either — (a)  hb  principal  teacher  in  a  rural  school  not  contain- 
ing more  than  1 ,200  square  feet  of  superficial  area  in  the  whole  of  its  school- 
rooms and  class-rooms,  or  which  can  be  certified  as  not  needing,  nor  likely, 
to  be  attended  by  more  than  100  scholars ;  or  (6)  aa  second  teacher  under 
a  certificated  or  registered  teacher  of  the  same  sex,  in  a  school  with  an 
annual  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  IS  scholars. 

144.  Teachers  as  defined  by  Article  143,  at  the  end  of  two  yean 
reckoned  from  the  date  of  their  examination,  or  on  their  voiontary  removal, 
or  dismissal,  from  the  school  which  they  have  first  entered,  cease  to  be 
entitled  to  any  allowances,  except  those  made  to  certificated  teachers,  and 
'^[ton  the  same  conditions  (Article  61-99). 

145.  Students  in  normal  schools  who  fall  into  "the  Schedule"  (Article 
220),  may,  instead  of  residing  for  a  second  year  in  the  normal  school,  serve 
as  teachers  pursuant  to  Article  143,  for  three  years ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  or  on  their  voluntary  withdrawal,  or  dismissal,  from  the  school 
which  they  have  first  entered,  they  cease  to  be  entitled  to  any  public  pay- 
ments whatever,  unless  they  have  previously  passed  the  examination  for  a 
certificate.  In  the  meantime,  they  may  not  take  charge  of  apprentices  or 
assistants  (Article  77). 

146.  All  pecuniary  conditions,  beyond  the  public  grants  of  251.  or  20l 
may  be  settled  in  these  cases  between  the  teachers  and  Uie  managers  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  independently  of  Article  62,  but  suhiect  to  Article  83. 

147.  A  second  teacher,  as  defined  by  Article  143,  is  allowed  for  every 
75  scholars,  in  respect  of  whom  no  pupil  or  assistant  teachers  are  provided 
at  the  public  expense. 

148.  One  pupil  teacher,  and  one  second  teacher  as  defined  by  Article  143, 
may  be  allowed  for  100  scholar^;  but,  beyond  the  first  100  scholars,  there 
most  be  40  additional  scholars  for  every  pnpil  teacher,  and  75  additional 
scholars  for  every  such  second  teacher. 

149.  Evening  scholars  may  be  reckoned  with  day  scholars  in  making  up 
75,  for  the  allowance  of  second  teachers,  as  defined  by  Article  143,  but  not 
for  the  allowance  of  pupil  teachers. 

15Q.  The  average  attendance  is  to  be  reckoned  as  in  Article  109. 

151.  Grants /or  Induitrial  Teaeheri, — The  industrial  departments  of  day 
sdiools  may  be— 

1.  Field  esrdens  and)  .     , 

2.  WorlAops,  |-    -    -    ''"'»?"■ 

3.  Kitchens,  \ 
Washhouses,  r       •  i 
Laundries,  and      "    "    '    ^r  ffrl^- 
Bakehouses,          ) 

152.  The  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  (being  also  tJie  industrial  super- 
intendent) may  receive  a  grant  of  2s.  6d.  per  child  on  tlie  average  number 
reported  hj  her  Majesty's  mspector  to  have  been  under  industrial  instrac- 
tion  in  the  preceding  year.  This  grant  is  paid  in  the  teacher's  own  name. 
(Article  54). 

153.  If  separate  industrial  instructors  are  retained,  and  if  the  industrial 
arrangements  be  extensive  and  complete,  the  allowance  per  child  recmving 
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indnBtrial  inatmction  may  be  at  the  rate  of  5t,  imtead  of  2».  6d.    This 
grant  is  paid  to  the  managers  (Article  173). 

154.  Applications  for  aid  to  erect  indostrial  premises,  in  connection  with 
day  BchooiB,  are  treated  pnrsnant  to  Article  24. 

155.  The  grants  towards  rent,  tools,  and  raw  materials  mentioned  in 
Article  233,  may  be  made  to  the  indnstrial  dqiartmenta  of  day  Hchools. 

156.  Grantifor  Evening  Teachers. — Day  echoob  may  meet  three  times 
daily,  viz.  in  the  morning,  ai^moon,  and  evening. 

157-  Scholars  who  atteiid  ui  the  evening  need  not  have  attended  in  tiie 
morning  or  afternoon. 

158.  No  teacher,  who  has  the  charge  of  pnpil  teachers,  may  he  employed 
at  more  than  two  of  the  daily  meetings  of  a  BchooL 

159.  Payments  not  exceeding  10J.,nor  less  than  5  2L,  are  allowed  to  eveuiag 
teachers  not  otherwise  remonerated  out  of  the  grant  for  education,  on  the 
following  conditions : — 

(o.)  The  teacher  in  order  to  be  qualified — (i)  If  the  evening  school 
be  attended  hy  persons  of  both  sexes,  must  be  a  married  man ;  if  by 
females  only,  a  female ;  if  by  males  only,  a  male.  (iL)  Must  be  over 
20,  and,  unless  previously  engaged  in  teaching,  under  40  years  of 
age,  at  the  time  of  appomtment  (iil)  Must  produce  certificates  of 
previous  good  character,  and  of  ^titude  for  teaching,  (iv.)  Must 
afford  evidence  to  the  inspector  by  written  exercises  and  otherwise,  of 
snitable  attainments,  having  special  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

(o.)  In  order  that  the  grant  may  be  paid  for  any  given  year— (I)  The 
sum  received  in  fees,  during  that  year,  ranst  equal  or  ezce^  the 
Government  grant.  Bat  this  conditiaa  may  be  relaxed  in  rural  dis- 
tricts where  the  population  is  sparse  and  poor.  (iL)  The  evening  school 
must  hare  been  held  on  60  occasions,  at  the  least  (iiL)  The  managers 
must  certi^  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  teacher,  (iv.)  The  inspector 
must  report  favourably. 

160.  Evening  teachers  who  have  served  satisfactorily,  according  to  reports 
of  the  inspector,  for  three  years — (i.)  May  become  Queen's  scholar 
(Article  203)  witiiout  competition,  by  passing  the  examination  required 
of  r^stered  teachers  (Article  100).  (ii.)  If  upwards  of  30  years  of  age^ 
may  be  examined  at  once  for  a  certificate  of  merit :  such  certificate  not 
bearing  augmentation  until  the  holder  be  in  charge  of  an  elementary  day 
school,  tulSling  the  conditions  of  Articles  61-99. 

161.  Capitation  grants  are  allowed  for  evening  classes  (Article  177). 

162.  Aimual  grants  are  paid  to  schools  for  evening  teachers,  and  as 
capitation  for  evening  scholars,  at  the  same  time  oa  other  annual  grants 
(Article  \%)\  but  the  accounts  and  attendance  of  the  evening  school  are 
not  requirea  to  be  made  up  for  years  ending  with  the  montii  fixed  for  the 
inspector's  visit,  provided  the  month  be  specified  in  the  return  made  by  the 
managers,  and  remain  the  same  &om  year  to  year. 

163.  Grants  are  not  made  to  evening  classes  unconnected  with  day 
schools,  except  for  the  purchase  of  hooks  and  maps,  nnder  Article  41. 

164.  Grants  for  removing  Incapacitated  TeaeKers. — Pensions  are  granted 
as  a  form  of  aid  to  schools,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  appointment  of  com- 
petent successors  in  the  place  of  meritorious,  but  incapacitated,  teachers. 
They  are  not  eleemosynary,  nor  simple  rewards  of  ment,  nor  can  they  be 
claimed  as  of  right. 

B  [«1] 
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165.  The  proposed  pensioner  most — (a.)  Have  become  incfq>able,bT  age  or 
infirmitj,  of  continuing  to  teach  a  school  efficiently ;  (b.)  Have  conducted  a 
school  jar  15  yeara,  during  seven  at  least  of  Tvhich  such  school  most  have 
been  under  inspection ;  (c)  Be  recommended  by  the  inspector,  and  by  the 
trustees  and  managers  of  the  schools  served  in. 

166.  The  amount  of  tlie  pension  in  no  case  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the 
average  amount  of  the  salary  and  emoluments  annually  received  by  the 
applicant  during  the  period  that  the  school  has  been  under  inspection. 

167.  Applications  are  collected  for  decision,  on  their  comparative  merits, 
twice  per  annum,  about  Lady  day  and  Michaelmas. 

168.  Teachers  who  entered  me  profession  befere  1S46  are  r^arded, 
catertt  paribus,  as  having  the  first  claim. 

169.  The  maximum  number  and  value  of  pensions  receivable  at  one 
time  is  as  follows : — 20  pensions  of  30t  each,  6001. ;  100  pensions  of  26t 
each,  2,5001.;  150  pensions  of  202,  each,  3,000^;  donations  or  special 
gratuities,  4002. :  total,  6,50021 

170.  The  pension  is  paid  yearly,  pursuant  to  Article  54,  at  the  same 
time  as  other  annual  grants  (Article  18),  to  the  managers  of  thfe  pensioner's 
late  school,  on  certmcates  proving  identity,  respectable  behaviour,  and 
continued  heed. 

171.  Pensions  are  liable  to  be  withdrawn  as  often  as  they  appear  not  to 
be  needed  for  their  object,  as  defined  by  Article  164. 

§  4. — Capitation  Granti. 

172.  Capitation  grants  are  allowed  in  aid  of  the  general  expense  of 
maint^ning  schools,  at  a  certain  rat«  per  head,  according  to  the  number 
of  scholars. 

173.  These  grants  are  not  paid  iu  the  manner  described  in  Article  54, 
hut  to  the  managers  themselves ;  and,  when  received,  th^  become  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  school  funds. 

174.  Teachers  have  no  greater  claim  on  the  capitation  grant  than  on  any 
other  som  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  for  the  support  of  the 
school. 

175.  The  scholars  on  whom  capitation  grants  are  payable  must,  during 
the  year  ending  at  the  date  fixed  for  the  inspector's  annual  visit — (a.)  Have 
attended  176  whole  days  (exclusive  of  Sundays),  and  have  satisfied  the 
managers  with  the  cause  of  their  absence  &om  school  ou  at  least  16  other 
days  when  the  school  was  open ;  (6.)  Have  paid  not  less  than  3<.,  nor  more 
than  16«.,  in  school  fees,  supplied  by  their  parents  or  by  the  persons  standing 
to  them  in  loco  parenfii, 

176.  Attendances  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  school  constitute  one 
whole  day's  attendance ;  and  attendance  at  the  morning  or  afternoon  school, 
half  a  day's  attendance. 

177.  Exception  is  made  in  favour  of— (a.)  Children  attending  under  any 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  fulfilling  its  provisions,  (b.)  Boys  over  ten  years  of 
age  who  attend  88  whole  days  m  the  year  in  rural  schools  under  certificated 
masters :  provided  that  in  me  first  instance  a  scheme  h&s  been  submitted  by 
the  managers  of  the  school  to  the  Committee  of  Council  foir  approval,  and  has 
been  approved,  showing  in  what  manner  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the 
alternation  of  lessons  in  school  with  ordinary  labour,  (c.)  Evening  scholars 
who  have  attended  not  less  than  50  times  per  annum,  and  are  upwards  of 
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12  yeaxa  of  age,  and  have  not  been  reckoned  also  among  the  day  scholars 
(Articles  156,  157,  161> 

178.  The  schools  to  which  capitation  grants  are  payable — {aJ)  Mnst  be 
kept  by  a  certificated  or  registered  teacher ;  (ft.)  Mast  have  a  sufficient  staff 
of  teachers;  Cc.)  Most  have  an  income  from  endowment,  subscripUons, 
coUectioas,  or  fees,  sufficient  to  allow  14s.  per  head  in  schools  onder  masters, 
and  12s.  per  head  in  schools  under  mistresses,  if  divided  -by  the  number 
of  scholars  for  whom  capitation  is  paid. 


m.  If  ths  Knmber  ot  Scboltn  br 


Under  SO  . 
Between  50  and  100 
Above  100 
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180.  The  rate  does  not  diminish  on  account  of  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholars  until  the  increase  is  such  as  to  make  the  reduced  rate 
for  the  larger  number  balance  the  unreduced  rate  for  the  smaller  number. 

181.  If  the  inspector's  report  on  a  school,  kept  by  a  teacher  not  yet 
certificated  or  registered,  be  generally  ^vourable,  and  if  the  other  con- 
ditions be  fulfilled,  a  capitation  grant  mr  the  year  ending  at  the  date  fixed 
fi>r  the  inspector's  annual  visit  may  be  allowed  once:  out  not  more  tlian 
once,  unless,  in  the  mean  time,  the  teacher  has  actually  passed  the  exami- 
nation for  the  certificate,  or  for  registration,  or  has  neeu  replaced  by  a 
certificated  or  registered  sucQeasor. 

182.  The  capitation  grant  is  paid  for  boys  in  schools  under  mistresses  at 
the  same  rate  as  for  ^ns. 

183.  Seven-tenths  of  the  amount  received  for  capitation  may  be  reckoned 
towards  making  up  the  minimum  of  voluntary  subscriptions  rei^uired  as  a 
condition  of  augmentation  grants  (Article  62). 


Pakt  IL — Normal  SehooU. 
Freliminwif  Section. 

164.  Grants  are  no  longer  made  for  building,  odargbg,  improving,  or 
fitting  up  premises. 

185.  Annual  sums  of  1,000^  to  the  National  School  Society,  7502.  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  500?.  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  are 
allowed'  for  the  general  support  of  normal  schools  connected  with  ^ose 
bodies.  No  such  grants  are  made  to  any  of  the  other  religious  or  educa- 
tional bodies  mentioned  in  Ardcle  29,  which  have  more  recently  connected 
themselves  with  the  Committee  of  Council. 

166.  Grants  for  maintaining  normal  schools  are  made  to  each  such 
school  separately  under  the  heads  of — (a.)  Books,  maps,  and  diagrams ; 
(b.)  Scientific  apparatus ;  (c)  Certificated  assistants ;  (A)  Lecturers ; 
,(«.)  Exhibitions  (Queen's  scolarships)  to  students  entering  by  competitive 
examination,  or  who  belong  to  certain  s^iecified  classes;  (/)  Allowances 
according  to  examinations  passed  by  students  at  the  end  of  each  of  two 
years  of  residence  in  the  school. 
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187.  Except  whea  special  differenc««  are  noted,  the  articles  applicable  to 
the  same  class  of  grants  ic  elementaij  schools  extend  to  Dormal  schools. 

§  1. — GranUfor  Books,  Mapt,  and  Diagrami. 

188.  The  grant  maj  equal  10>.  per  student,  the  apphcants  contribating 
20«.,  to  meet  it. 

§  2. — GranUfor  Scimtijic  Apparatut. 

189.  The  grant  maj  not  exceed — (a.)  Two-thirds  of  the  total  cost ;  mx 
(b.)  lOOi 

190.  The  applicants  mnst  show  that  they  provide  suitable  rooms  and  a 
well-qualified  lecturer: 

§  3. — GraaUfor  CerHfieated  AstiatatUs. 

191.  In  normal  schools  under  a  principal  and  Tice-principal,  or  matnoi 
and  head  governess,  augmentations  of  salary  may  he  granted,  according  to 
Articles  61-83,  to  resident  assistant  teachers,  holding  certificates  of  merit 
not  lower  than  the  first  division  of  the  second  degree,  on  the  following 
conditions : — (o.)  The  Committee  of  Council  must  approve  of  the  branches 
of  instraction  committed  to  the  assistant  teacher,  (h.)  The  inspector  most 
annually  report  that  he  is  satisfied — (i.)  With  the  general  managemait  of 
the  normal  school;  (iL)  With  the  sbll  of  the  assistant  teacher.  Thii 
report  is  vmfied  by  reference  to  the  written  exercises  of  the  stndoits. 
(c.)  The  principal  must  state  that  he  has  been  satisfied  with  the  assistant 
teacher's  moral  character  and  attention  to  duty  during  the  past  year. 

192.  Certificated  assistants,  appointed  according  to  the  last  article,  are 
teachers  of  the  students.  The  practising  or  model  schools  attach^  to 
normal  schools,  and  the  teachers  of  them,  fall  under  the  articles  applicahle 
to  other  elementary  schoob  and  teachers. 

$  4.— Gronfe/or  X«c(unr«. 

193.  A  sum  of  lOOL  may  be  granted  annually  to  resident  lecturers 
receiving  salaries  of  not  less  than  150L  annually  (or  lOOZ,  with  board  and 
lodging),  provided  that  each  lecturer,  in  respect  of  whom  such  an  angmen- 
tation  of  salary  is  granted,  prove  by  exammation  his  attumnents  in  one, 
or  at  the  most  two,  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  enumerated  below,  and 
hia  skill  in  adapting  those  attainments  to  elementary  instruction,  (i.) 
History,  (ii.)  En^ish  hteratare.  (iiL)  Geography,  (iv.)  Physical 
science,     (v.)  Applied  mathematics. 

194.  The  annual  examination  of  candidates  ibr  lectureships  is  held  in 
London  during  Easter  week. 

195.  No  candidate  is  admissible — (i.)  Without  a  wntten  application  on 
his  behalf  horn  the  authorities  of  the  normal  school  (ii.)  Without  a 
favourable  report  of  his  practical  ability  as  a  teacher,  made  by  the  inspector 
within  the  year  preceding  the  examination,  (iii.)  If  he  be  principal  of  the 
normal  school,  or  master  of  the  practising  school  attached  to  it 

196.  The  nnmber  of  lecturers  chargeable  to  the  parliamentary  grant  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  same  college,  may  not  exceed  1,  if  the  namber  of 
students  in  residence  be  under  30 ;  2,  if  the  number  of  students  in  resi- 
dence be  under  60 ;  3,  under  any  circuutatances. 
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197.  A  competitive  ezamlnatioi]  of  caadidatea  for  public  exhibitions 
called  "Queen's  SchoIarBhips "  is  annually  held  in  December,  by  one  or 
more  of  the  inspectors  at  each  normal  school,  during  the  week  following 
the  examination  for  certificates  (Articles  214  and  216). 

198.  The  examination  extends  to  the  subjects  required  at  the  end  of  a 
pupil  teacher's  apprenticeship  (Articles  124-6). 

199.  The  examinations  are  open  to  all  competitors,  who  are  selected  and 
presented  by  the  authorities  of  each  normal  school  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, subject  to  no  other  condition  than  that  the  candidates  are  more  than 
18  years  old,  and  (if  pupil  teacherS)  have  not  deserted  their  serrice. 

200.  All  candidates  who  obtain  the  minimum  number  of  marks  are 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  irrespectively  of  their  having  been  pupil  teachers 
or  not,  and  are  divided  into  a  first  ^md  second  class,  according  as  they 
exceed,  or  &11  below,  a  certain  number  of  marks. 

201.  From  among  the  candidates  declared  to  be  adaiisBible,  pnraoant  to 
Article  200,  the  an«iorities  of  each  normal  school  are  at  liberty  to  select 
Qoeen's  scholars  in  any  proportion  that  does  not  allot  more  than  1 0  per  cent, 
of  the  total  accommodation  in  each  establishment  to  Queen's  scholars  who 
have  not  been  pupil  teachers. 

202.  In  adi£tion  to  candidates  admitted  by  competition,  the  feUowiiu; 
persons  may  become  Queeu's  schoUrs  on  sim^e  presentation  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  normal  school  without  examination: — (a).  Assistant  teachers  of 
three  years*  standing  (Article  139)  may  become  Queen's  scholars  of  the 
first  dass.  (fr.)  Resident  students  in  normal  schools,  not  having  entered 
thran  as  Queen  s  scholars,  who  are  more  than  20  years  of  age,  may  become 
Queen's  scholars,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  the  first  class,  if,  in  the  exuni- 
nation  at  tiie  end  of  their  first  yeu^s  residence,  they  are  placed  in  the  first 
or  second  divisions ;  and  Queen's  scholars  of  the  second  class,  if  th^y  are 
placed  in  the  tiiird  division  (Article  218).  (c)  Teachers  in  charge  of 
elementary  schools,  and  already  certificated,  bnt  who  have  not  yet  resided 
more  than  one  year  in  a  normal  school.  Certificates  of  the  first  and  second 
grades,  pursuant  to  Article  245,  held  for  three  years  in  the  same  poor  law 
school  satisfy  this  article ;  the  first  grade '  qualifies  teachers  to  become 
Queen's  scholars  of  the  first  class,  and  the  second  grade  to  become  Queen's 
scholars  of  the  second  class. 

203.  Evening  teachers  are  not  required  to  compete,  but  must  pass  an 
examination,  for  Queen's  scholarships  (Article  160).  Their  scholarships 
are  of  the  first  cIeisb,  if  they  pass  such  an  examination  as  qualifies  r^;is- 
tered  teachers  for  taking  charge  of  pupil  teachers ;  of  the  second  class,  if 
they  pass  such  an  exammation  as  quaufies  registered  teachers  to  conduct 
Bchools  receiving  capitation  grants  only  (Article  100). 

204.  The  mraical  officer  of  the  normal  school  must  certify  the  state  of 
health  of  each  candidate  proposed  for  admission  as  a  Queen's  scholar. 

205.  The  grants  allowed  for  Queen's  scholars  are  23J.  for  males,  and  17t 
for  females,  per  annnm. 

206.  In  consideration  of  these  grants,  fihe  authorities  of  the  normal 
schools  provide  tuition,  lodging,  boiurd,  washing,  and  medical  attendance, 
for  such  Queen's  scholars  as  they  admit,  without  fiirther  charge. 

207.  Queen's  scholars  of  the  first  data  (Article  200)  are  allowed,  in 
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addition,  the  feUowing  personal  paymeote  in  aid  of  their  trarelling  and 
private  expenses,  and  of  the  pnrcnase  of  books,  l^es — first  year,  iL ; 
second  year,  61.     Females — first  year,  32. ;  second  year,  iL 

208.  The  exhibitions  are  issned  by  quarterly,  the  personal  payments  by 
half-yearly,  instalments.  Both  depend  npon  quarterly  certificates  by  the 
principal,  of  the  Qneen's  scholar's  good  conduct,  attainments,  and  skill  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  (or  her)  profession. 

209.  Queen's  scholarshtps  may  be  extended  to  a  second  year's  residence 
in  all  cases  where  the  authorities  of  the  college  sp^lj  for  such  extension, 
bat  not  beyond  a  second  year. 

210.  The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year  determine  the  class  of  the 
renewed  scholarship.  A  place  in  the  first  or  second  divi^on  (Article  218) 
secures  a  Queen's  scholarship  of  the  first  class  for  the  ensuing  year. 

211.  In  normal  schools,  which,  according  to  the  inspector's  report,  provide 
a  complete  course  of  training  for  a  separate  class  of  infimt-school  t^ichers, 
a  limited  number  of  Queen's  scholarships  of  the  second  class  are  given, 
npon  presentation  of  candidates  by  the  college  authorities — (a.)  Without 
examination,  to  pnpil  teachers  who  have  been  apprenticed  to,  and  have 
saocessfiilly  completed  their  apprenticeship  under,  mistresses  of  infant  schools. 
{b.)  Upon  examination,  to  young  women  more  than  18  years  of  age,  and 
not  having  been  pnpil  teachers.  . 

212.  Candidates  for  scholarships  under  Article  211,  who  have  not  com- 
pleted an  apprenticeship  as  pupil  teachers,  must  satisfy  the  inspector  that 
their  manners  and  address  are  primd  facie  suitable  for  dealing  with  veiy 
yonng  children,  and  must  also  snow  that  they  can — (i.)  Read  an  easy  nar- 
rative  with  fluency,  correct  pronunciation,  and  intelligence.  (iL)  Write 
simple  sentences  mim  dictation  correctly,  ^iii.)  Work  easy  sums  correctly 
in  tne  four  first  rales,  simple  and  componno.  The  number  admitted  most 
not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  total  number  fixed,  with  the  consent  of  toe 
Committee  of  Council,  for  the  in&nt  school  class. 

213.  Ordinary  female  Queen's  scholars  (Articles  197-204),  and  students 
who  pay  their  own  expenses,  may,  on  entrance,  with  the  consent  of  the 
collie  authorities,  join  the  claus  in  training  for  infimt  schools,  withont  pre- 
judice to  the  value  of  their  st^olarship,  bat  subject  to  the  other  conse- 
quences mentioned  in  Articles  84-93. 

{  6. — Grants  according  to  Examinations  pasted  by  Studenta  at  tht  end 
of  each  of  Two  Yean  of  Residence  in  Normal  ScJiooU. 

2 14.  An  examination  of  the  resident  students  is  held  in  December  at  the 
several  normal  schools  in  the  week  preceding  the  examination  for  Quel's 
scholarships  (Article  197).  The  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  thia 
examination  is  printed  on  the  syllabus  (Article  58)  from  year  to  year. 

215.  The  students  have  a  mfferent  examination  according  as  they  are 
males  or  females,  or  are  at  the  end  of  a  first,  or  of  a  second,  y^  of 


216.  Teachers  qualified  to  be  examined  for  certificates  or  for  registra- 
tion, according  to  Articles  56,  59,  and  60,  receive  notice  to  attend  these 
examinations. 

217.  The  candidates  are  classed  according  to  the  degrees  and  diviu<ms  of 
Articles  64  and  65,  as  explained  by  Articles  67-9. 

218.  The  srants  to  normal  schools  ih  respect  to  each  student  are  deter- 
[40.]       ^  "^ 
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mined  according  to  the  divisioa  obtained  hy  snch  student,  according  to  Ub 
year  in  the  examination,  npon  the  following  scale : — 
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Third  jfx'i  mideiiee 
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219.  Grants  under  Article  218  are  allowed  in  respect  of  all  students  who 
pass  the  examination,  whether  Queen's  scholars  or  not.  They  are  not 
appropriated  to  individuals  like  ^e  ^-ants  for  Queen's  scholarships,  but 
Mcome  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  funds  in  die  hands  of  the  managers 
(Article  173). 

220.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's  residence,  there  ia  added  to  the 
divifiiona  a  "  Schedule  "  of  students,  who,  having  fallen  below  the  standard 
required  for  the  lowest  division,  are  required  to  take  up  the  first  year'a 
Bubjects  again  (viz.  at  the  end  of  the  second  year),  but  without  forfeiture 
of  their  a^olarships,  or  of  the  lowest  grant  to  the  normal  school,  in  respect 
of  the  past  year's  training;  provided,  however — (a.)  That  the  grant  to 
the  normal  school,  and  the  student's  certificate,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  be  respectively  at  the  rate  (Article  2 1 S),  and  of  the  d^ree  (Article  67), 
of  the  first  year.  (&.)  That  students  quitting  the  college  with  no  higher 
position  than  the  schedule,  be  regarded  in  all  respects  as  uncertificated, 
until  they  either — (L)  Complete  another  year's  residence  in  a  normal 
school ;  or  (iu)  serve  as  teachers  in  small  rural  schools,  or  under  other 
teachers,  pursuant  to  Article  145 ;  and  (iiL)  at  the  end  of  such  residence, 
or  at  the  end,  or  in  the  course,  of  such  service,  pass  Uie  first  year's  exami- 
nation suEBciently  well  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  merit 
(Article  218> 

221.  The  principal  is  at  liberty,  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  before  June  30  in  each  year,  to  designate  any  student  who  may 
have  appeared  in  the  lowest  division  at  the  end  of  the  previous  (first)  year  a 
residence,  as  proper  to  be  examined  agiun  npon  the  same  terms  as  the 
students  included  in  the  schedule ;  but  such  designation  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  does  not  affect  the  privileges  attached  to  the  student's  rank  in  the 
previous  examination. 

222.  A  separate  examination  is  held  (late  in  the  autumn)  of  Queen's 
scholars  and  other  students  m  training  for  service  in  infant  schools  only 
(Article  84).  The  examination  is  conducted  according  to  Articles  85-80. 
The  normal  school  receives  a  grant  of  132.  for  every  such  student  who  is 
placed  in  the  first  claas,  and  8^  for  every  such  stud^t  who  is  pheei  in  the 
second  class. 
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Chapter  III. 
Fast  I. — Grants  for  Undowed  SchooU. 

223.  Endowed  schools,  in  order  to  be  admissible  to  receive  either  gnnta 
or  inspection,  must  fulfil  the  conditJona  of  Articles  4,  6,  and  8. 

224.  Whenever  voluntary  sabscriptions  are  specified  among  the  conditiaii 
of  a  grant,  the  proceeds  of  endowment  are  excluded  from  the  reckoning. 

225.  A  certificated  teacher  engaged  in  an  endowed  school  where  the 
pecuniary  conditions  of  angmenlation  (Article  62)  are  not  fnlfilled,  but 
which  is  receiving  other  grants  or  inspection,  has  the  benefit  of  Article  74 
in  the  revision  of  the  certificate  ;  and  the  pecuniary  effect  of  the  certificate 
revives  forthwith,  whenever  in  the  same,  or  in  another  school,  the  caoae  tf 
suspension  is  removed. 

226.  Teachera  of  endo^ted  schools,  where  tlie  pecuniary  conditiona  of 
angmentatidn  are  not  fulfilled,  are  not  admissible  to  the  examination  for 
certificates  (Article  56),  unless  appointed  before  1st  January,  1856. 

Paat  H,— Grants  fir  Ragged  and  for  Certified  Industrial  Schools. 

§  1. — Ragged  SeKooU. 

227.  Ragged  schools  are  schools  voluntarily  established  and  maintained 
for  children  who  have  no  home,  or  no  reputable  home,  and  who  depend 
upon  school  for  domestic  and  industrial,  as  well  as  for  literary,  instruction; 
but  who  attend  without  legal  compulsion,  and  are  vagrant  rather  than 
criminal.     Ragged  schools  may  be  an  exertion  to  Article  6. 

228.  The  promoters  of  ragged  schools,  m  applying  for  aid,  must  st^  in 
datail — (a.)  Within  what  local  limits  they  expect  to  gather  ecbolan. 
{b.)  What  day  schook  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Articles  4, 6,  and  8,  aboot 
to  be  maintained,  within  the  same  limits.  The  name  and  address  of  a 
correspondent  must  be  given  for  each  school,  (c)  Why  the  proposed 
school  should  be  a  ragged  school,  and  why  it  will  not  be  lik^y  to  injure  any 
of  the  day  schools  just  named.  A  map  marked  so  aa  to  iUostrate  tn 
answers  to  these  inquiries  should  be  transmitted,  if  possible^ 

229.  Ragged  schools  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — (o.)  The 
title  of  ragged  school,  or  some  other  equivalent  name,  must  be  retained. 
(6.)  Both  literary  and  industrial  instruction  must  be  given,  (c.)  No  fees 
must  be  receive<£  (ij.)  Accurate  accounts  must  be  kept  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditure ;  and  if  ^e  managers  attempt  other  objects  besides  the  daily 
instruction  of  children,  the  expenditure  upon  such  other  objects,  and  hmhi 
instruction,  must  be  separately  stated.  («.)  The  managers  must  certi^, 
and  the  inspector  must  report,  that  adequate  means  are  tuten  to  confine  tne 
children  attending  the  school  to  that  class  which  cannot  be-associated  witk 
the  children  of  respectable  labouring  men  ;  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  fas  far  as  the  first  fonr  rules,  simple  and  comoound)  are  well 
taught  in  tjie  school ;  and  that  its  discif^ine  and  moral  influence  are  such 
as  are  calculated  to  benefit  the  special  class  of  scholars, 

230.  Grants  for  building  ragged  schools  are  made  pursuant  to  Axticlea 
23-36. 

231.  Grants  for  books,  maps,  and  diagrams,  are  made  to  ragged  achoda 
pursuant  to  Articles  37-44. 

232.  Ra^ed  schools  may  receive  annual  grants  equal  per  annum  to— 
(a.)  One-h^  of  the  rent  oi  the  premises  in  which  industnal  inatmctiMi  is 
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'  carried  on.  (&.)  One-third  of  the  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  material  for 
labour,  (c.)  Five  sliillings  per  anpum  per  industrial  scholar  according  to 
the  averi^  number  under  induatrial  instruction  throughout  the  yoar 
preceding  the  date  of  inspection,  {d.)  The  ordinary  rate  in  augmentation 
of  any  certificated  teacher's  salary,  (e.)  Teachers  in  poor  law  scliools,  who 
are  rated  in  the  first  division  of  the  eecoud  grade  or  higher  (Article  245), 
and  who,  during  the  last  three  preceding  years,  have  served  continuously 
in  SDch  schools  with  rating  not  below  the  third  division  of  the  second  grade, 
may  take  rank  without  further  examination  in  ragged  or  in  certified 
industrial  schools  as  certificated  teachers,  and  may  in  those  schools,  but  in 
none  other,  receive  such  augmentation,  up  to  20L,  as  their  salaries  justify, 
on  the  conditidns  stated  in  Articlea  62,  66,  70,  74,  79-83.  (/.)  Teachers 
employed  continuously  in  ragged  schools  from  lat  January,  1858,  may 
obtain  the  like  privilege  by  passing  an  examination  equal  to  the  rating  of 
the  first  division  of  me  second  grade  in  poor  law  schools,  provided  that 
the  inspector  has  reported  favourably  of  their  schools  during  each  of  three 
consecutive  years. 

233.  Ragged  and  industrial  schools  are  inspected,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
such  of  herMaJesty's  inspectors  as  are  charged  with  the  inspection  of  poor 
law  schools. 

§  2. — CerUJied  Induttrial  Schools. 

234.  Schools  of  the  character  described  in  the  last  section  may,  in 
Scotland,  be  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and,  in  England  and 
Wales,  may  be  certified  by  tiie  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  pursuant 
to  Acts  of  Parliament  17  and  18  Vict  c  74,  18  and  19  VicL  c  28,  and 
20  and  21  Vict  c.  48. 

235.  The  managers  of  schools  thus  sanctioned  or  certified  acquire  power 
to  detain  and  recapture  all  such  children  as  they  agree  to  receive  under 
magisterial  sentence. 

236.  The  persons  liable  to  magisterial  sentence  tmder  these  Acts  are, — 
(L)  In  Scotland,  children  apparently  under  14  years  of  age,  who,  although 
not  charged  with  any  actual  ofience,  are  brought  by  the  police  before  a 
magistrate  for — (a)  Begging;  or  {b)  Wandermg,  without  any  home  or 
settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  and  without  any  lawtul  or 
visible-  means  of  subsistence,  (ii.)  In  England  and  Walee,  children 
apparently  under  14  and  over  7  years  of  age,  who  are  taken  into  custody 
on  a  charge  of  vagrancy. 

237.  The  managers  may  recover  the  cost  of  such  children  while  in  their 
custody — (a.)  In  Scotland,  &om  the  parish,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  5t.  per 
week,  {b.)  In  England  and  Wales,  from  the  parents,  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  3a.  per  week. 

238.  Schools  sanctioned  or  certified  pursuant  to  Article  234  may 
receive,  from  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  public  education,  in 
addition  to  the  grants  specified  in  Articles  231-2,  the  sum  of  %d.  per  day, 
ap  to  a  maximum  of  72.  10«.  per  annum  for  every  child  admitted  mto  the 
e^blishment  under  magisterial  sentence. 

239.  Grants  for  building  schools  intended  to  be  sanctioned  or  certified 
pursuant  to  Article  235,  are  made  pursuant  to  Articles  25-36,  and  228,  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  30/.  per  inmate.  A  dormitory  and  all  other  proper 
appliances  must  be  provided  for  the  lodging  and  instruction  of  each  mmate 
io  respect  of  whom  anch  a  grant  is  made. 

"  S  .      [409] 
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Fabt  IIL — Schools  inspected  for  other  D^mrtmentt  of  the  Govimment. 

240.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  addition  tothedn^es 
defined  by  Article  2,  has  been  charged  with  inspection  relative  to— (a.) 
Poor  law  ecboola.  (&.)  Schools  under  the  Lords-  ConunisBionen  of  the 
Admiralty. 

§  1. — Softools  irupectedfor  the  Poor  Law  Board. 

241.  The  only  direct  payment  made  to  poor  law  schools  from  the  moner 
annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  public  education  iu  Gtreat  Britain  is  that 
mentioned  in  Article  252. 

242.  The  Poor  Law  Board  is  advised  by  the  Committee  of  Connc^ 
in  distributing  a  sum  annually  voted  by  Parliament  upon  the  estimates 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  in  relief  of  the  poor  rate  from  the  cbatge  for 
schoolmasters  and  school  mistresses  in  poor  law  schools. 

243.  Poor  law  schools  are  periodically  viaited  by  inspectors,  who  report 
thereon  to  the  Committee  of  Council  These  inspecf«rs  are  appointed  pnr- 
auapt  to  Article  13,  and  are  chargeable  to  the  grant  for  pnblic  education. 

244.  Teachers  are  specially  certificated  by  the  Committee  of  Comicil, 
in  four  grades,  according  to  their  merit,  for  service  in  poor  law  schools. 

245.  The  amount  to  be  issued  by  the  Treasury,  on  an  order  Irom 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  each  parochial  union,  is  regiUated  by  the  grsde  of 
the  certificate  which  the  teacher  holds  from  the  Committee  of  CooDctl, 
and  by  the  number  of  children  in  the  school,  according  to  the  following 
table  - — 
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246.  The  Poor  Law  Board  has  laid  down  the  following  conditions  of 
payment  '•—^i-)  The  whole  amount  issued  to  each  union  from  the  TreasniT 
must  be  paid  by  the  guardians  to  the  teacher,  (ii.)  If  the  salary  at  whien 
the  guardians  have  engaged  the  teacher  exceeds  the  amount  issued  fi^m  the 
Treasury,  the  difierence  must  continue  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  out  of  the 
poor  rate,  until  the  Poor  Law  Board  has  agreed  to  the  engagement  of  the 
same  or  another  teacher  at  a  reduced  salary,  (iii.)  If  the  teacher  does  not 
reside  in  tte  workhouse,  and  is  not  provided  with  rations,  the  guar^sn) 
must  allow  tlie  teacher  the  sum  of  15L  a  year  in  lien  thereof  oat  of  the  poor 
rate,  (iv.)  The  teacher  must  have  convenient  and  respectably  furnished 
apartments ;  rations,  the  same  in  kind  and  quality  as  are  supmied  to  the 
master  of  the  workhoase ;  must  be  subjected  to  no  menial  offices ;  must 
have  proper  assistance  iu  the  management  of  the  children  when  not  in  schooL 
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(t.)  If  the  Committee  of  Conncira  inspectors  report  that  any  poor  law  Bchool 
u  not  furnished  with  the  necesBSxy  books  and  school  apparatus,  the  guar- 
dians mast  provide  them. 

247.  Industrial  instructors,  as  well  as  schoolmasters  and  achoolmis- 
trasses,  may  he  certified  by  tlie  Committee  of  Council  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board  for  repayment  of  their  salaries  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Poor  Iiaw 
Union. 

248.  Ifindustrial  instructors  are  not  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  workhouse, 
three-fourths  only  of  the  salaries  paid  by  the  guardians  are  rep^d  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  union. 

249.  Teachers  in  poor  law  schoob  who  hold  certificates  of  the  first  or 
second  grade  may  receive  the  gratuities  specified  in  Article  102  for  the 
instruction  of  such  of  their  scholars  as  are  pupil  teachers. 

260.  The  guardians  (with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board)  appoint 
tiie  boy  or  girl  intended  for  a  pupil  teacher  to  be  an  assistant  to  the 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistresB,  according  to  Article  153  in  the  consolidated 
orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  an  d  they  provide  lodging,  clothes,  and  rations 
for  such  assistant  in  return  for  his  or  her  aervica 

251.  No  pecuniary  stipend  is  paid  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the 
papit  teacher,  but  if  the  conditions  be  fulfilled  which,  in  other  schools,  would 
warrant  the  payment  of  the  stipends  mentioned  in  Article  JOS,  the  pupil 
teacher  is  annually  credited  with  one-half  of  such  stipends,  and  the  accumu- 
lation is  applied  in  providing  for  the  pupil  teacher's  iurther  training  in  some 
normal  school  under  inspection. 

252.  The  accumulation  is  paid  (according  to  circumstances)  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  normal  school,  or  to  the  clerE  of  the  poor  law  union,  or  to 
the  inspector,  to  hold  and  apply  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  teacher, 

253.  No  part  of  the  reserved  stipend  is  payable  in  respect  of  any  pupil 
teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  would  enable  an  ordi- 
nary pupil  teacher  to  complete  an  apprenticeship. 

§  2.—SehooU  inspected  for  Ae  Lord»  Committioners  of  the  Admiralty. 

254.  The  schools  in  connection  with  Greenvrich  Hospital,  for  shipwright 
apprentices  in  the  royal  dockyards,  for  the  Royal  Marines,  and  on  board 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  harbour,  are  in^cted  by  an  inspector,  who 
reports  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty. 

255.  This  inspector  is  appointed  pursuant  to  Article  13,  and  is  chargeable 
to  the  grant  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain. 

256.  A  revised  code  shall  be  printed  in  January  of  each  year,  with  a 
schedule  annexed  showing  separately — (a)  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified 
in  the  past  year ;  (6)  all  new  articles. 

257.  No  article  involving,  immediately  or  prospectively,  increased  expen- 
diture shall  be  acted  upon,  and  no  liability  in  respect  of  it  shall  be  incurred, 
until  it  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament  as  part  of  the  revised  code,  and  an 
estimate  has  been  voted  thereon. 

(Signed)  Gramtillb,  Lord  President -of  (he  Council 

RoBEET  Lowe,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  en  Education, 
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MATNOOTH  COLLEQB. 

Report  of  a  Vuitaiion  held  at  the  College  of  Maynooth  on  the  20th  day  <f 

Jmm,  1860.     (413.) 

The  visitors  reported  that  all  the  superiors  and  professors,  20  in  nnmber, 
were  in  attendance. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-two  students  answered  to  their  names;  129 
were  absent,  of  whom  nine,  havins  been  ordained  priestn  at  the  late  ordina- 
tion, had  been  recently  sunimoned  to  their  respective  dioceses ;  30  had,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  been  ordered  to  their  homes,  at  various  periods  previous 
to  tlie  examinations,  and  the  remaining  90,  all  the  literary  business  of  the 
session  having  concluded  on  the  I6th  iiist.,  had  been  permitted  to  anticipate 
by  a  few  days  the  time  of  the  general  vacation,  on  the  recommendadon  of 
the  medical  authorities  of  the  college,  the  general  health  of  which  had 
ButFcred  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  severity  of  the  hut 
winter  and  spring.  There  was  no  complaint  made  requiring  the  interference 
of  the  visitors. 

During  the  past  year  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  college  had  not  been 
BO  satisfactory  as  in  former  years ;  three  deaths  had  occoired  during  the 
year,  one  in  the  college,  the  result  of  insanity,  the  others  from  illness  in 
the  country;  three  other  cases  of  sickness,  attended  with  considerable 
danger,  had  occurred  in  the  college,' none  of  which,  however,  proved  fatal. 
During  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and  Apnl,  cold  and 
influenza  had  prevailed  to  a.  very  great  extent,  so  many  as  75  being  at  one 
time  in  the  infirmaries  from  these  causes ;  but  there  was  no  serious  case  of 
illness  at  present  in  the  college.  The  president  added,  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  senior,  infinnarv  was  so  l)ad  as  to  render  it  entirely  unfit 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  that,  independently  of  its  ruinous  condition, 
the  building  was  of  itself  utterly  inadequate  in  size  and  accommodslion  for 
the  wants  of  so  large  a  community. 

The  visitors  inquired  whether  the  oath  of  alle^ance  had  been  taken  by 
the  students.  The  president  stated,  that  at  the  last  January  quarter  sessiom 
every  student  who  had  entered  the  college  up  to  that  date  had  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance ;  tliat  13  had  entered  since  that  time,  who  had  not  yd 
had  an  opportunity  of  taking  it,  but  who  would  be  required  to  take  it  on 
the  next  occasion  at  which  they  can  attend  the  quarter  sessions.  Bdi^ 
asked  whether  any  change  had  been  made  in  the  number  or  duties  of  the 
superiors  or  professors,  or  in  the  college  course,  or  in  the  entrance  course, 
or  examination,  the  president  replied  that,  in  consequence  of  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  college,  an  additional  junior  dean  had  been  appointed ;  that  no 
change  of  any  importance  had  taken  place  in  the  general  studies  of  the 
college,  except  the  substitution  of  the  Theohgia  MoraUa  of  Scavini  for 
that  of  Baillv,  as  a  text-book  in  the  divinity  classes ;  that,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  familiarizing  the  students  at  an  early  period  with  patrislical 
Greek  and  Latin,  the  entrance  course  had  been  altered,  candidates  being 
now  required,  in  addition  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  profane  authors,  heretofore 
the  subject  of  examination,  to  answer  in  a  tolerably  extensive  selection  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  with  the  privilege,  however,  of  choosing  any 
two  authors,  one  Christian,  one  classic,  in  each  language,  and  that  all  candi- 
dates for  entrance  are  now  examined  in  Latin  composition  and  in  English. 

The  visitors  were  informed  by  the  president  that  92  students  bu  been 
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admitted  to  matriculation  duriDg  the  proaeot  academical  year — viz.,  to  the 
claas  of  Divinity,  11 ;  to  that  of  FhysicB,  8 ;  to  that  of  I<ogic,  10 ;  to  that  of 
Rhetoric,  19;  to  that  of  Humanity,  44 — and  tiiat  49  students  had  been 
promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  prieathood — viz.,  at  the  general  Pentecost 
ordination,  27,  and  at  diEFerent  periods  of  the  year,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  their  respective  dioceses,  22  had  left  the  coUe^,  or  would 
leave  it  at  the  close  of  the  present  session. 

Having  concluded  these  puhlic  inquiries,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  halls,  the  sleeping  apartments,  the  refectory,  the  kitchen,  the  grouads, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  college.  At  the  close  of  which  inspection, 
they  received  from  the  president  a  report,  the  statements  contamed  in 
which  their  personal  inspection  enables  them  to  authenticate. 

By  the  Act  8  and  9  Vict,  c  25,  s.  8,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
in  Ireland  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  college  buildings  in  a 
fit  state  of  repair,  and  with  the  duty  of  "  from  time  to  time,  as  may  he 
necessary,  Improving,  enlar^ng,  fitting  up,  and  famishing"  the  same 
buildings.  Moreover,  the  entire  sum  arising  from  the  yearly  endowment 
being  strictly  appropriated  to  specific  uses  defined  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  the  trustees  of  the  college  are  precluded  from  appfyine  anv  part  of 
that  endowment  to  the  mainteoance  or  improvement  of  me  building. 
When,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
item  of  "  repairs  of  Maynooth  College  "  was  in  1852,  and  all'  the  succeeding 
years,  omitted  from  the  estimates,  the  college  was  left  literally  without  any 
legal  provision  whatsoever  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bullcungs,  and  etill 
more  for  any  improvement  or  extension  which  might  be,  or  might  become 
necessary.  The  trustees,  being  thus  deprived  of  the  only  provision 
appointed  by  Parliament,  have  endeavoured,  as  beat  they  could,  to  maintain 
the  buildings  in  a  habitable  state,  by  means  of  a  fund  ariaing  from  the 
entrance  fees  of  atudenta ;  but  tliia  fund,  on  which  several  other  charge 
fall,  is  entirely  inadequate  as  a  permanent  provision  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  not  alone  that  the  repairs  are  imperfectly 
eiecuted,  but  that  a  considerable  debt  has  been  incurred. 

With  these  means,  however,  limited  as  they  are,  the  absolutely  necessary 
repfurs  have  so  far  been  executed,  and  several  important  improvementa, 
attended  with  no  inconsiderable  expenditure,  have  been  carried  out.  The 
walls  of  the  new  building,  which  for  several  yeai«  continued  to  admit  the 
damp  to  a  d^ree  moat  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  have  been 
carefully  pointed  with  mastic  cement,  and  the  damp  has  thus  been  effectually 
excluded.  The  metal  window  frames  have  been  rendered  less  pervious  to 
the  wind  and  rain ;  the  grounds  have  been  thoroughly  drained,  levelled, 
and  planted ;  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  buildings 
assigned  to  the  junior  classes,  and  in  the  kitehen  and  offices  connected 
therewith.  The  appearance  of  the  refectory,  the  prayer  hall,  the  class 
rooms,  the  cloister,  and  other  public  places,  has  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  some  simple  though  inexpensive  decoration;  and  the 
cemetery  has  been  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  lychgate,  and  provided  with 
grave-crosses  and  mural  tablets,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  college,  partly 
irom  a  bequest  of  the  late  president.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Renehan. 

The  attention  of  the  visitors  waa  directed  to  a  number  of  deficiencies  which 
still  remain  In  the  material  condition  of  the  college,  even  as  it  now  stands, 
with  the  addition  of  the  new  buildings.  The  infirmary,  long  hopelessly 
beyond  repair,  remains  in  a  state  entirely  unfit  for  the  accommodation  of 
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the  sick.  The  library  of  the  new  coUeee,  s  spaciona  apartment,  being 
anprovided .  with  shelves,  presses,  and  ouier  necessary  famitnre,  is  stiO 
unoccupied)  the  books  remaining  up  to  the  present  time  in  the  library  of  the 
old  college,  a  very  low  and  imperfectly  ventilated  room.  It  has  been  found 
impossible  to  provide  the  means  of  lighting  the  college  with  gaa.  No  pro- 
vision has  been  attempted  for  ventilating  the  halls  and  public  rooms,  for  the 
erection  of  baths,  or  for  heating  or  airing  the  sleeping  rooms  of  the  students. 
There  is  no  ball  for  academical  exhibitions,  distribation  of  prizes,  and 
any  other  public  exercises,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  entire 
commnnitv.  Above  all,  the  college  chapel,  originally  built  when  the  com- 
munity did  not  exceed  one-third  of  its  present  number,  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  present  commnnity,  besides  being  of  a  style 

aiiit«  unsuited,  as  well  to  the  general  character  of  the  building,  as  indeed  to 
le  requirements  of  an  ecclesiastical  college,  an  important  function  of  which 
is  to  educate  the  students  in  sacred  ceremonial,  and  to  form  them  to  Just 
notions  of  church  architecture  and  decoration. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  COMUISSIONEBS. 


Twelfth  General  Report  from  the  EcclenasHeal  Committioneri  for  England. 
dated  Ut  March,  1860. 

A  BCHEiiE  has  been  passed  for  transferring  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham  real 
estates  sufficient  to  produce,  with  other  property  belonging  to  the  bishopric, 
a  clear  annnal  income  of  the  amount  fixed  by  statute  for  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  his  successors.  The  bishopric  of  Bangor  having  become 
vacant  during  the  past  vear,  the  commissioners  have  made  certain  territonsl 
alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  dioceses  of  St  Asaph  and  Bangor. 

The  commissioners  have  proceeded  with  the  consideration  of  the  appor- 
tionment of  episcopal  patronage,  and  they  iiave  prepared  a  plan  for  setUing 
the  patronage  of  the  several  bishops  in  the  province  of  York,  which  has  been 
carried  into  effect.  An  exchange  has  been  made  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  of  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Newport  Pagnell, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  for  the  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Suttoa- 
with-Seaford,  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

The  commissioners  have  taken  the  steps  necessary  for  carrying  into  effed 
an  assignment  of  the  patronage  of  the  district  of  Halse  Town,  in  the  coun^ 
of  Cornwall,  in  consideration  of  the  augmentation  of  the  income  of  the 
benefice;  and  for  considerations  of  a  similar  character,  assi^ments  have 
been  made  of  the  patronage  of  the  new  parishes  of  St  Peter,  Walthamstow, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  West  Lavington,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  sod 
of  the  parish  of  St  Botolph,  Aldgate,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Schemes  have  been  passed  for  apportioning  the  mcome  of  the  rectory  of 
St  Mary,  Sonthampton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton  and  diocese  of 
Winchester,  between  that  benefice  and  the  rectory  of  All  Saints,  South- 
ampton, in  the  same  county  and  diocese ;  and  for  prospectively  apportion- 
ing the  income  of  the  rectory  of  Latchingdon,  in  the  county  of  Essex  tuid 
diocese  of  Rochester,  between  that  benefice  and  the  vicarage  of  King's 
Langley,  in  the  county  of  Hertford  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  A  house  of 
xesidence  has  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  canons  residentiary  of  the 
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Oatbedral  Chorch  of  St  Asaph.  Oertam  territorial  alterations  have  been 
made  of  the  archdeaconries  of  Montgomery  and  Merioneth,  and  of  increased 
grants  made  from  the  "  common  fond  "  in  augmentation  of  the  endowments 
of  the  archdeaconries  of  Norwich  and  Carmarthen. 

The  commiasionerB  have  contdnaed  to  effect  enfranchisements  of  estates 
Tested  in  them,  having  special  regard  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1851,  as  modified  by  the  suggestions 
in  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  in  1866.  The 
schedule  contains  the  largest  number  of  cases  which  have  yet  been  reported 
in  any  single  year,  and  the  commisaioners  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
any  difficulty  will  arise  in  dealing  with  lessees  upon  the  before-mentioned 
prmciples.  The  lessees  of  minerals  are  somewhat  differently  situated  from 
the  lessees  of  land,  and  the  commissioners  are  endeavouring  to  apply  to  such 
cases  the  above  general  principles  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
with  such  modifications  aa  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require. 

A  sum  of  stock  equivalent  to  100,000/.  cash  has  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  which  this  report  has  reference  been  transferred  tw  the  commissioners  by 
the  Church  Estates  Commissioners,  in  respect  of  the  surplus  arising  from 
transactions  under  the  provisions  of  the  Episcopal  and  Capitnlar  Estates 
Management  Acts.  The  aggregate  amount  which  has  been  paid  over  to 
the  "  common  fund  "  on  this  account  is  now  700,000/^ 

The  amount  available  for  benefices  and  districts  out  of  the  surplus  income 
for  this  year  is  66,000/.  The  number  of  benefices  augmented  by  the 
commissioners,  exclusive  of  new  districts,  mentioned  below,  amounted  on 
the  1st  November  last  to  936,  and  tlie  grants  made  by  the  commissioners 
in  respect  of  those  benefices  exceeds  the  sum  of  52,600/.  per  annum. 
Under  the  New  Parishes  Act  five  districts  have  been  constituted  since 
the  last  report  In  these  cases  the  endowments  have  been  provided  either 
from  private  sources,  or  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  mother  church,  or  by  the 
commiBsioners  in  consideration  of  local  claims  upon  tithes  vested  in  them, 
and  arising  within  the  parish  from  which  the  districts  so  endowed  were 
respectively  taken.  The  number  of  districts  constituted  by  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  New  Parishes  Acts  up  to  the  1st  November  last 
amounted  to  269,  and  their  aggregate  population  to  896,434 ;  and  of  those 
districts,  243  have  been  already  provided  with  churches  and  have  become 
*'  new  parishes,"  and  the  incumbents  thereof  respectively  entitled  to  an 
.  annual  income  of  not  less'  than  150/.  per  annum,  besides  the  surplice  fees 
and  dues  arising  within  their  several  parishes.  The  annual  payment  by 
the  commissioners  in  reepect  of  such  districts  and  new  parishes  accordingly 
exceeds  36,400/.,  and  is  subject  to  further  increase  from  time  to  time  as 
new  churches  are  consecrate  The  total  number,  therefore,  of  benefices 
and  districts  augmented  and  endowed  by  the  commiasioners  amounts  to 
1,205,  and  the  total  permanent  charge  upon  the  "  common  fund,"  inclusive 
of  grants  in  respect  of  benefactions  paid  to  them,  exceeds  the  sum  of 
69,000/.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  18,000/.  payable  to  the  Gkivemors 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  under  the  arrangements  for  the  endowment  of 
additional  cures  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  general  report  of  the  commissioners. 
In  addition  to  these  charges  upon  the  "  common  fund,"  the  commissioners 
have  annexed,  in  certain  eases,  land  and  tithe  rent-charge,  the  value  of 
which  may  be  estimated  af  4,800/,  per  annum. 

Under  ihe  Church  Building  Acts  the  following  arrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  commissioners,  viz. : — Forty-four  districts  have  been 
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constituted  or  auigned  under  the  deBignation  of  dther — 1.  District  chapel- 
ries.  2.  Consolidated  chapelries.  3.  Particular  districts.  Declarations  of 
the  patronage  of  six  churches  have  been  issued.  In  three  cases  a  new 
church  has  been  substituted  for  the  existing  parish  clinrch.  Scales  of  pew- 
rents  have  been  6xed  for  four  churches.  One  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
conveyances  of  sites  &r  churches,  burial-grounds,  and  parsonage  hoases  have 
been  accepted.  Several  grants  have  been  made  flrona  the  "  Maltby  Fund." 
There  is  still  an  tmappropriated  balance  of  this  fund  exceeding  6^001 
The  grants  from  the  "  Gaily  Knight  Fund,"  which  have  lapsed  during  the 
past  year,  have  been  re^ppropiiated  to  other  benefices. 

The  great  increase  whicli  has  taken  place  in  the  business  of  the  office 
has  rendered  necessary  a  reorganization  of  the  oStcial  establishment,  and 
the  Lords  of  tlie  Treasury  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  duties 
and  establishment  of  the  office,  which  has  made  a  report  on  the  same. 


BEFORUATOBT  SCHOOLS. 


Return  Jor  the  year  1860,  giving  a  tabulated  List  alphabetically  arranged  in 
their  respective  Coantiea  of  all  Reformatory  Schools,  whiek  have  been 
certified  and  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  Statutes 
17  and  18  Vict.  e.  74  and  86,  and  the  21  and  22  Vict  c.  103,  respectively, 
viitk  the  date  of  Certificate;  also  the  Number  of  Juveniles,  distinguisJmig 
Soys  from  Girls,  which  such  Schools  are  capable  of  aeeommodaiing,  and 
the  Number  contained  in  each  at  the  latest  date  for  which  the  Return  can 
be  given,  according  to  the  Forms  of  a  ttmiiar  Return  of  1859,  and  of  the 
Amount  of  Money  contributed  in  the  case  of  each  School  by  the  Rarents 
of  Inmates  towards  their  Maintenance  in  such  Reformatory  SchooU  during 
ae  Twelve  Months  ending  the  3Ut  day  of  March,  1860.  (Mr.  Gamett) 
10th  July,  1860.     (444.) 

Ik  England  there  were  43  Protestant  and  4  Catholic  reformatories: 
total,  47.  In  Scotland  there  were  27  reformatorie*;  in  Ireland,  9.  The 
accommodation  in  English  refurmatories  was :  Protestant — boys,  2,162 ; 
girls,  367:  Catholic— boys ,  586  ;  pris,  200:  total,  3,315.  In  Scotch 
reformatories — boys,  800;  girls,  314:  total,  1,114.  In  Irish  reformatories- 
boys,  380;  girls,  195:  total,  575.  Total,  5,004.  The  actual  number  of 
inmates,  English  reformatoriea :  Protestant — boys,  1,634;  girls,  352.  Catho- 
lic— boys,  485;  girls,  161.  Total,  2,632.  Children  on  licence  or  absconded 
and  not  recovered,  51.  Total  on  the  books  on  the  3lst  March,  1860, 2,683. 
In  Scotch  reformatories — boys,  594;  girls,  233:  total,  827.  The  accommoda- 
tion of  the  schools  certified  under  17  and  18  Vict  c  74  (Dunlop's  Act),  cannot 
be  given  with  certain^,  the  inmates  of  these  schools  being  in  8>ome  cases 
lodged  out.  The  number  of  actual  inmates  of  these  schools  includes 
only  the  children  committed  for  detention  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
In  addition  to  these  the  schools  contained  647  boys  and  492  girls,  voluntary 
inmates.  The  actual  inmates  in  Irish  reformatories  was  189  b^  and 
78  girls :  total,  267.  The  amount  contributed  by  parents  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  reformatories  during  twelve  months  ending  Slst  March,  I860, 
was  1,83R  <ls.  Zd.,  and  in  the  Irish  reformatories,  6iL  2s. 
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Corretpondenet  wiOi  the  Govtrmnmt  of  India,  on  the  mdjeet  of  the  Inlnduc- 
tton  of  a  Paper  Currency  in  India,  and  Minute  by  me  S-tght  HonourabU 
Jamta  TFtbon,  on  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  Gout  Currency.     (76L) 

Oh  April  27,  1869,  the  Govemmeiit  of  India  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Lord  Stanley,  a  note  prepared  by  their  Financial  Secretary 
regarding  the  iaatie  of  a  Government  paper  cnrreney  in  India.  In  the  letttn: 
forwarding  the  note,  the  Government  sud, — 

"  Mt  Loed, — We  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  the  consideration  of  yonr 
lordflhip  a  copy  of  a  note,  dated  11th  February  last,  prepared  by  our 
Financial  Secretary,  regarding  the  issue  of  a  Government  paper  currency 
in  India.  Such  a  measure  would  certainly  be  productive  of^  advantages. 
It  wonld  prove  convenient  both  to  the  pnbhc  and  to  the  Government,  and 
it  would  afford  eventually  a  very  large  saving  to  the  State,  as  the  minimum 
amount  in  circulation  would  be  in  fact  a  public  loan  bearing  no  interest. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  involve  very  serious  risks,  which  demand 
careful  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  risk  of  Government 
having  the  business  of  the  transport  of  bullion  thrown  upon  itshonds.  But 
this  objection  might,  we  think,  be  met  by  having  several  central  treasuries  at 
places  where  the  laivest  disbursements  ai6  made,  with  not  too  large  ci.rcles 
aronnd  them.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  unwise  to  introduce  this 
measure  at  a  time  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  security  of  the 
Indian  Ciovemment  is  regarded  with  mistrust  by  the  sensitive  community 
with  which  we  have  to  deaL  A  refusal,  or  even  an  unwillingness  to  receive 
tlie  notes,  or  an  eagerness  to  convert  them,  might  become  damaging  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  and  serionsly  embarrassing.  Lastly,  the  con- 
v«tibili^  of  the  notes  on  demand  wonld  not  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  over  issue.  When  once  the  paper  currency  is  established  in  pnUic 
confidence,  the  temptation  to  take  dangerous  advantage  of  this  confidence 
will  be  very  great  in  a  time  of  difficulty,  if  the  power  of  doing  so  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India  alone.  Restriction  by  law,  either  to 
a  certain  amount  of  issue  absolutely,  or  to  an  amount  relative  to  the 
balances  in  hand,  will,  in  our  opinion,  oe  necessary.  We  think  that  such  a 
law  ought  to  be  passed  by  Parliament^  and  not  by  the  Le^slatjve  Council 
of  India.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  a 
scheme  of  paper  currency.  Upon  these  we  think  that  it  wonld  be  expedient 
to  take  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  bankers 
and  merchants  in  India,  before  any  final  determination  is  come  to  regarding 
thou.  Our  present  object  is,  to  obtain  an  expression  of  your  lordship^ 
viewB  in  respect  to  an  extension  of  the  paper  cnrreney  of  India,  in  Uke 
maimer  proposed." 

The  following  is  the  note  on  the  extenuon  of  paper  currency  in  India,  hj 
the  Financial  Secretary : — 

It  will  be  admittea,  that  an  extension  of  paper  currency  throughout 
India  would  be  productive  of  many  advantages ;  that  it  would  prove  cod- 
venient  to  in^viduals,  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  the  Government ;  and 
that  the  only  question  in  which  a  doubt  exists  is  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  extension  can  best  be  carried  out,  and  the  time  at  which  it  ouf^t  to  be 
introduced. 

8EBIBS   F.  F  P  [417] 
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Afl  a  mle,  it  has  been  argaed,  that  it  U  better  that  the  management  of  a 

Eaper  corrency  should  be  entruBted  to  a  bank  than  to  the  Government, 
ecause  of  the  greater  secnritj  that  is  by  that  means  obtained  against  the 
evils  attendant  on  an  excess  issae  of  notes,  either  with  reference  to  tbe 
wants  of  the  country  or  the  amount  of  coin  in  possession  of  the  Govem- 
menl^  which,  when  the  management  rests  solely  with  the  Government,  may 
be  too  probable  during  any  period  of  emharraaament ;  and  on  this  ground 
it  may  he  said,  that  ttie  best  means  of  extending  the  paper  circulation  of 
India  would  be  by  the  establishment  of  branch  banks  of  the  Banks  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  under  the  proyisionB  of  their  respective 
charter  acts,  at  several  of  the  most  considerable  towns,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  notes  issued  from  such  banks  should  be  made  payable  at  those 
places  only  from  whence  they  might  he  issued.  But  there  is  a  great,  if  m* 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  such  banks,  in  the  uncertainty 
of  their  paying  such  a  dividend  as  will  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
proprietors  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  capital,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  them.  The  question  has  several  times  been  considered  by  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  and  on  one  ocbasion  an  agency  wis 
actually  established  at  Mirzapoor,  But  it  was  not  fonnd  to  answer ;  and 
as  no  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties  is  likely  to  be  met  with,  under 
existing  circumstances,  or  until  greater  advantages  are  offered  for  the  trans' 
action  of  hanking  business,  by  the  general  introduction  of  railways,  the 
only  chance  of  ensuring  an  immediate  extension  of  paper  currency  seems 
to  be  by  the  issue  of  notes  on  the  part  of  Government. 

The  objection  to  this  course  to  which  I  have  adverted  above,  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  met  if  the  notes  are  receivable  at  the  option  of  the  public 
and  convertible  on  demand.  Generally  sneaking,  it  is  m  cases  in  which 
notes  are  legal  tender,  and  thereby  made  absolutely  to  assume  the  place  of 
a  metallic  currency,  that  seriously  evil  results  are  to  be  apprehended.  It 
does  not  appear  likely  that  an  excess  issue  of  notes  to  any  very  lai^ 
amount  would,  under  other  ci re nm stances,  occur,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  would  be  found  impracticable  to  impose  good  and  sufficient 
checks  on  the  management  of  a  Government  paper  currency  of  the  descrip- 
tion to  which  I  allude.  Such  checks  being  instituted,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  to  ensure  the  ready 
conversion  of  the  notes  in  the  interior,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
against  the  possibility  of  so  many  notes  being  presented  for  payment  at  any 
one  time  and  place  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
meet  the  demand  without  ret^ning  an  inconveniently  large  amount  of  cash 
balance  in  the  district  treasuries. 

These  difficulties  might,  I  think,  be  met  by  the  issue  of  local  notes,  con- 
vertible only  at  a  few  large  treasuries,  conveniently  situated  in  circles  of 
country  from  300  to  400  miles  in  diameter.  The  districts  of  Oodc,  the 
North  Western  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab  might,  for  instance,  be  di\'ided 
into  three  circles,  with  a  separate  batch  of  notes  for  each  circle ;  and  the 
treasuries  of  Allahabad,  Meerut,  and  Lahore,  might  be  selected  as  the 
treasuries  at  which  the  notes  of  the  several  circles  would  be  convertible 
into  cash,  with  an  understanding  that  the  notes  of  the  respective  circles 
would,  in  each  instance,  be  received  at  a  certain  number  of  neighbouring 
district  treasuries,  in  full  or  part  payment  of  (Jovemment  demands,  as  is 
now  done  in  Bengal  in  resitect  to  Bank  of  Bengal  notes.  Theissoes  in  each 
circle  might  then  be  r^ulated  according  to  tiie  amount  of  cash  balance, 
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wUich  it  might  be  eonsidered  expedient  to  keep  in  each  of  the  central 
bTcasiiries  to  meet  the  demands  for  conversions ;  and  as  this  demand  would 
nerer  (judging;  from  results  in  the  Bank  of  Ben^I)  be  likelj  to  be  in 
excess  of  one-Fourth  of  the  total  issues,  it  is  evident  that  a  Yery  large  amonnt 
of  paper  might  with  safety  be  put  into  circulation  without  calling  for  taij 
increase,  over  and  above  that  required  under  existing  circumstuices,  in  the 
a^regate  cash  balances  of  India. 

The  notes  might  be  issued  for  10  rupees  and  upwards  (of  as  few  de^ 
Dominatiom  as  may  be  consist«it  with  convenieace),  payable  on  demand, 
with  the  name  of  the  treasnry  at  which  they  would  be  convertible  entered 
on  the  &ce  of  them,  and  also,  if  it  is  thought  necessary,  the  names  of  the 
district  treasuries  at  which  they  would  be  received  in  payment  of  Gkivem- 
ment  demteds.  They  might  all  be  signed  by  the  Accountant-General  at 
Calcutta,  and  distributed  to  the  several  collectors  for  issue,  in  much  the 
same  maoner  as  stamps  are  distributed  at  present ;  and  I  believe  if  different 
colours  were  selected  for  notes  of  different  amounts,  that  there  would  be 
little  chance  of  loss  to  Government  from  forgery. 

The  e&cts  of  the  measure  would  be  the  concentration,  in  a  few  lai^  and 
well-defended  treasuries,  of  the  great  balk  of  the  cash  balances  thronghoat 
India;  a  consequent  saving  of  risk  to  Government,  from  the  plunder  of 
small  treasuries ;  a  further  saving  of  risk  to  Govemment  in  obviating  the 
necessity  that  now  exists  for  the  remittance  of  large  sums  in  cash  &om  the 
district  to  the  central  treasuries ;  a  saving  of  risk  to  zemindars  in  the 
transmission  of  their  revenue  instalments  totiie  distiict  treasuries;  diminu- 
tion in  the  rates  of  discount  on  bills  of  exchange,  and  greater  fecilities  for 
the  conduct  of  remittance  transactions  generally  to  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

I  advocate  the  issue  of  notes  for  10  rupees  and  upwards  in  preference  to 
notes  of  lower  denominations  on  mflch  the  same  ground  that  the  issue  of 
notes  for  five  pounds  and  upwards  has  been  advocated  in  England  in  pre- 
ference to  one  pound  notes.  It  has  there  been  held  that  the  issue  of  five 
Knnd  notes  detracts  very  little  from  the  actual  amount  of  metallic  circu- 
ing  medium ;  that  if  they  were  suppressed,  their  place  would  be  filled  up, 
chieny,  if  not  entirely,  by  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange ;  that  they  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  aa  to  their  effects  on  the  currency  merely  as  so- 
many  ready-made  cheques  or  negotiable  securities ;  and  that  while  they 
dimmish  considerably  the  trouble  of  transacting  business,  they  reduce  in  a 
very  small  degree  only  the  amount  of  gold  and  silvw  which  the  sup^nression 
of  them  would  throw  into  the  general  circulation  of  the  country.  The 
issue  of  one  pound  notes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  held  to  have  a  very  different 
efect.  It  is  said  that  no  cheques  or  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  for  one 
pound ;  that  such  a  mode  of  transacting  business  is  too  troublesome  and 
expensive ;  that  one  pound  notes  drive  the  metallic  currency  out  of  circu- 
lation ;  that  gold,  in  consequence,  becomes  more  valuable  abroad  than  at 
home ;  that  it  is  sure,  therefore,  to  be  exported  as  a  commodity ;  and  titat  on 
the  occasion  of  panics,  the  consequences  are  most  disastrous,  from  the  paper 
securities  ceasing  to  be  negotiable  and  from  the  supply  of  gold  being  alto- 
gether unequal  to  the  demand.  The  same  results  would  be  likely  toTollow 
flie  ntroduction  of  a  note  of  less  than  10  rupees  in  this  country;  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  advantages  which  might  be  gained  by  a  suspension  of  cash 
payments  on  ocGasi(His  of  revolt,  would  be  enhanced  by  reducing  the  mini- 
mom  of  tiie  paper  circulation   to  a  smaller  amount.     I  believe,  on  the 
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cootnxy,  that  the  wisest  and  ■oimdest  policy  is  to  make  aa  laree  aportion 
as  possible  (with  reference  to  tlie  convenicDce  of  the  pablic  and  ue  Govem- 
ment)  of  the  medltim  actually  circulating  metallic ;  and  on  that  gronnd,  I 
connder  that  the  issue  of  notes  fi>r  less  thaa  10  rupees  ought  carefully  to 
be  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  notes  which  might  with  advantage  be  pnt 
in  circulation,  it  ia  difBcult  to  form  an  opinion.  The  issae  shoala  bo  cotd- 
menced  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  effects  of  it  watched  with  the  greatest 
care.  But,  judging  &om  the  Issues  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  I  do  not  think 
that  lees  tban  three  or  four  crores  of  rupees  worth  of  notes  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  eventual  requirements  uf  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pro'nnces, 
and  the  Punjab,  and  if  the  saving  (50  to.65  lacs  per  annum,  at  5  percent.) 
of  interest  on  these  sums  and  a  probable  eventual  circulation  of  seven  crorea 
more  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  is  taken  into  consideration,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,,  independent  of  every  other  advantage,  the  immediate 
profit  to  Government  from  the  introduction  of  the  measure  would  be  very 
large,  after  accounting  for  all  extra  establishments  that  might  be  required. 
Should  the  plan  be  approved  by  this  Government,  it  might  be  forwarded 
for  the  sanction  of  the  home  authorities.  It  will,  of  course,  be  nnderstood 
that  the  notes  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  will  be  similar  to  ordinary 
bank  notes  bearing  no  interest 

In  answer  to  this  despatch  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  wrote  that  her  Majesty's  Government  were  folly  sensible  of  the 
advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  introducing  a  well-regnlated  paper 
currency  into  India ;  but  the  wisdom  of  cautiously  avoiding  any  measure 
calculated,  however  slightly,  further  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  ths 
Indian  money  market  was  so  tnanifest  that  they  were  not  disposed  at  present 
to  direct  the  introduction  of  a  paper  currency,  whether  in  the  form  i^ 
Gevemment  notes,  or  by  means  of  extended  privileges  to  the  chartoed 
banks.  He  was,  however,  anxious  that  their  attention  should  continue  to 
be  directed  to  this  subject,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  evoy 
encouragement  to  a  well-con Bidered  measure  for  the  purpose,  wheneTer  the 
time  shul  appear  to  them  to  have  arrived  ibr  iotroducing  it.  As  being 
intimately  connected  with  this  question,  the  advantage  of  ^ving  to  the 
"  sovereign"  currency  in  India,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
Government,  has  also  been  under  consideration.  At  the  present  time  the 
gold  mohur,  or  15  rupee  piece,  is  not  receivable  «t  the  Government  treasuries, 
its  receipt  having  been  prohibited  by  a  Notification,  dated  December  22, 
1852,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mohur  would  not  circulate  at  the  pre- 
scribed rate  of  15  rupees,  but  was  freely  returned  to  Government  to  be 
exchanged  for  silver,  and  an  apprehension  was  entertained  that  the  Govem- 
ment  treasuries  might  be  overloaded  with  gold.  A  similar  result  might, 
in  certain  cases,  anse  from  the  circulation  of  the  *'  sovereign  "  at  a  fixed 
rate ;  and  as  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  adopting  any  measure  which 
has  been  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  gold  coins,  her 
Majesty's  Government  refraui  from  iasumg  any  directions  on  the  subject 
nntil  it  shall  have  been  further  considered  by  your  Govenunent. 

On  the  29th  December,  185B,  Lord  Canning  sent  a  a>py  of  a  Minute 
by  the  Right  Hon,  Mr.  Wilson  upon  the  subject  of  apaper  currency  in  India, 
liie  schone,  which  is  lucidly  set  forth  in  this  Minute,  appeared  to  Lord 
Canning  to  be  thoroughly  safe,  and  well  calculated  to  disarm  all  suspicion  (^ 
its  being  intended  as  »  mere  expedient  onder  financial  difficulties,  wbilst  the 
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improTement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  credit,  and  &e  complete 
revival  of  trade  and  occapations  throughout  the  most  disturbed  parts  of 
India,  have  greatly  dimioisiied  the  risk  of  a  misai^rehension  or  miBtmst  of 
sach  a  measure.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  sanction  of  her  Majes^s 
Government  wonld  be  given  to  the  introdudioD  of  it. 

The  point  reserved  m  Mr.  Wilson's  Minute  as  to  the  paTment  of  at) 
notes  at  the  capital  of  the  presidency  in  which  they  are  issued  is  one  which 
perhaps  her  M^esty'e  Government  will  leave  ibr  the  decisicm  of  the 
Govenunent  of  India.  It  is  important  to  the  ultimate  full  efficiency  of  the 
scheme  that  notes  should  be  so  payable  at  the  capitals  of  the  presidencies, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  serious  mfficulty  would  oe  found  in  providing  for 
it  Mr.  Wilson  has  already  been  in  communication  with  the  Governor  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bonk' of  England,  who,  with  the  Directors,  have 
offered  in  the  most  liberal  spirit  to  put  at  the  service  of  the  Government  of 
India  the  peculiar  facilities  which  by  long  experience  they  possess  for  the 
manufacture  of  notes.  All  that  was  now  necessary  on  this  point  was,  that  if 
the  scheme  be  sanctioned,  her  Majesty's  Government  should,  in  conjunction 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Bonk  of  England,  take,  steps  to  carry  out  the 
requisite  arrongemeats. 

Some  of  th^,  especially  the  preparation  of  the  moulds  and  machmea 
which  would  be  necessary  for  monafacturing  the  notes,  first  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  afterwards  m  Calcutta,  would  occupy  much  time,  ond^therefore 
deserve  early  attention. 

The  following  is  the  Minute  on  the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
respecting  a  paper  currency,  by  the  Right  Honourable  James  Wilson, 
dated  Camp,  Meerut,  25th  December,  1859  : — 

The  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  No.  1 09,  of  the  4th  of  November, 
deals  with  the  two  subjects  of  a  paper  circulation  and  of  a  gold  coinage  as 
applicable  to  India.  In  this  Minute  I  propose  to  confine  my  attention  to 
the  former  of  these  questions,  and  to  deal  with  the  latter  m  a  separate 
Minute.  The  Secretary  of  State  expresses  the  views  of  the  Government  in 
the  following  terms : — "  Her  M^jeatrs  Government  are  fully  sensible  of  the 
advantage  which  might  be  derived  irom  introducing  a  well-regulated  paper 
currency  into  India;  but  the  wisdom  of  cautions^  avoiding  any  measure 
calculated,  however  slightly,  further  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
Indian  money  market  is  so  manifest  that  they  are  not  disposed  at  present  to 
diitMt  the  introduction  of  a  paper  currency,  whether  in  the  form  or  Govern- 
ment notes,  or  by  means  of  extended  privileges  to  the  chartered  banks.  I 
am,  however,  anxious  that  your  attention  should  continue  to  be  directed  to 
this  subject ;  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give  every  encouragement  to  a 
well-consid^^  measure  for  the  purpose,  whenever  the  time  slull  appear  to 
you  to  have  arrived  for  introducmg  it" 

While,  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  a  well-regulated  paper  currency  into  India,  he  was  indis- 
posed to  give  any  positive  dlrecbona  that  measures  should  be  taken  with 
that  view,  I  suppose  in  deforence  to  the  apprehensions  expressed  in  the 
despatch  of  the  Government  of  India  of  the  liTth  of  April,  Uiat  in  the  then 
state  of  the  Indian  money  market  such  a  step  might  be  viewed  with  mis- 
trust by  the  community ;  but  he  expresses  an  anxiety  that  the  subject  should 
continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  Gx>vemment  And  as  booq  as  it 
sfaottld  appear  tbat  a  sound  measure  could  be  proposed,  witiiout  any  danger 
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of  misapprebenuoji,  I  infer  that  we  rnn^  rely  upon  every  eDconragemcmt 
being  given  to  it  by  her  Majesty's  Government.  It  vrould  certainly  be 
much  to  be  regretted,  should  the  circnmstancee  under  which  so  salatary  s 
system  was  introdnced  raise  an  impression  that  it  was  adopted  rather  aa  a 
means  of  momentaiy  relief  from  a  momentary  pressnre,  as  has  be^i  too 
often  the  case  when  governments  liave  reetnted  to  an  issue  of  paper,  ratber 
than  as  a  sound  financial  reform,  calcolated  to  confer  great  bcmefit  apini 
the  country,  and  to  e&ect  an  extensive  economy  of  its  available  capital,  and 
equally  valuable,  therefore,  at  all  times,  without  reference  to  any  momen- 
tary circumstances.  It  must  be  evident,  however,  that  suspicions,  such  as 
have  been  referred  to,  must  be  excited  only  in  proportion  as  it  may  appear 
that  the  steps  taken  are  calcolated  to  furnish  immediate  means  to  the 
Government  of  raising  money.  If,  for  exOmjde,  the  Goremment  were  to 
issue  not«s  inconvertible,  or  even  with  the  profession  of  their  being  c(hi- 
T^ible  in  payment  of  its  own  expenditure,  and  without,  therefore,  retain- 
ing in  any  shape  a  security  to  represent  such  issues,  an  impression  of  that 
kind  might  be  well-founded ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Govermnent 
erect  a  system  of  substituting  paper  for  coin,  retaining  and  setting  aside, 
as  a  strictly  appropriated  security,  available  at  all  times  for  the  redemption 
of  such  paper,  the  whole  of  the  valuable  consideration  which  it  receives  in 
exchange  for  sucb  notes  at  the  time  of  issue,  then  it  must  be  quite  clear  that 
no  such  mistrust  can  exist  as  to  the  motives  of  the  Government,  to  whose  - 
treasuries  or  means  of  espenditure  at  the  moment  the  measure  could  not  add 
one  single  rupee.  I  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  that  this  apprehended 
danger  most  be  regarded  as  real  or  not,  only  in  proportion  as  the  plan  pro- 
posed is  intrinsically  soniid  or  unsound.  But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
E^inst  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  who  would  not  discriminate  very 
<Josely  between  a  sound  and  unsound  system,  and  not  against  the  opinious 
of  the  well-informed,  who  could  understand  such  a  distinction,  that  we 
have  to  take  precaution.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed,  that  already  the 
public  credit  is  so  much  improved,  as  compared  with  the  condition  in  which 
it  stood  in  April  last,  and  moreover,  that  in  ilie  meantime  the  question  of  a 
paper  currency  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  by  tiie  public  as  desirable  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  that  in  no  quarter  is  any  real  objcctiim  likely  to 
be  now  raised  against  its  introduction.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  to  wnich  the  Secretary  of  State  refers,  "  when  a  wdl-oonsidered 
measure  "  may  be  safely  adopted.  And  I  therefore  propose  to  [Hwteed  to 
consider  the  best  means  by  wnich  this  important  object  can  be  attained. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  a  paper  cnirency  for  India,  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  must  be  governed  are  so  nov^,  and  the  position  of  the 
Government  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  review  the  question  from 
its  foundation,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  as  to  the  best  mode  in 
which  so  useful  a  reform  can  with  perfect  securi^  be  applied.  In  the 
advanced  stage  in  political  economy  at  which  we  have  arrived  there  is  so 
much  of  general  principle  universally  admitted,  that  many  of  the  prdimj- 
nary  considerations  may  be  simjdy  stated  as  admitted  aaaoms,  requiring 
n^uer  argument  nor  proof  to  sustam  them. 

As  the  first  of  these  truths,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  only  object  of  a 
currency  is  to  fodlitate  the  exchan^  of  commodities,  by  representing  some 
common  standard  of  value  to  which  that  of  all  other  commodities  is  made 
referable,  and  in  which  it  is  expressed.  For  reasons  well  known  and  folly 
admitted,  the  {Hocious  metals  (gold,  and  silver)  have  been  adopted  as  the 
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ceoeral  standards,  which,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  trtuuactions,  have 
oeen  coined  into  pieces  of  uniform  weight  and  fineness,  known  as  money. 
This  coin,  bo  far  as  it  is  nsed  for  currency,  causes  a  real  abstraction  of 
capital  from  its  ordinary  and  profitable  channels,  but  the  apparent  waste  ao 
entailed  is  more  than  counterbalapced  by  the  additional  value  which  is  pven 
to  the  remaining  capital,  as  a  consequence  of  the  greater  facility  thus 
afforded  to  the  exchange  of  commodities.  But  in  no  airect  way,  as  is  too 
often  supposed,  especiallv  by  those  who  advocate  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency,  can  the  available  capital  of  a  country  be  added  to  by  an  increase 
of  a  mere  circulating  medium,  whether  it  be  metallic  or  paper.  It  is 
admitted  that,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  two  commodities  which  uniformly 
retain  the  same  relative  value  to  each  other,  so,  strictly  speaking,  there  can 
<mlv  be  one  standard  of  value,  although,  from  the  circumstances  of  gold 
ana  sOver  varying  so  little  within  any  moderate  period  of  time,  there  are 
not  wanting  many  examples,  ancient  and  modem,  when  a  double  standard 
of  the  two  has  been  adopted,  by  Gxing  an  arbitrary  relative  value  to  the 
two  metals.  This  subject,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  propose  to  treat  tiilly 
in  a  separate  Minute  upon  the  gold  sovereign  question,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
now  proceed  upon  the  fact  that  in  India  the  more  correct  principle  of  a 
single  standard  has  prevailed,  and  that  that  standard  is  silver. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  coin  required  for  circulation  is  a  real  abstraction 
from  the  available  active  capital  of  the  country,  it  follows  that  any  method 
that  can  be  adopted  by  whicn  the  quantity  of  coin  required  for  the  tt^nsao- 
tions  of  the  country  may  be  reduced,  with  perfect  security  to  the  maint^ 
nance  of  the  standard,  to  that  extent  so  much  capital  will  be  released  from 
an  unprofitable  employment,  and  returned  into  the  channel  of  reproductive 
uses.  The  chief  methods  by  which  such  economy  can  be  enectad  are 
through  the  medium  of  bansing  operations  by  cheques  or  orders,  trans- 
ferring sums  of  money  from  one  account  to  another,  without  the  interventioR 
of  coin,  bv  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or  hoondies,  drawn  from  one  point 
upon  anomer,  and  used  as  remittances ;  but  the  great  means  of  economizing 
coins  is  by  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  &r  small  sums,  uniform 
in  amount,  and  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  a  populadou  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  their  dealings,  and  bearing  so  nigh  a  credit  that  they  are 
received  from  hand  to  hand  without  hesitation  as  money.  What  cheques 
and  drafts  £qt  large  amounts  are  to  the  trading  and  rich  classes,  in  large 
transactions,  bank  notes  are  to  tibe  conmianity  at  large  in  the  traneactionB  of 
overy-day  life. 

Independent  of  the  great  advantage  of  a  well-secured  paper  currency  in 
econonuzing  the  capital  of  a  country  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out,  it 
effects  a  considerable  saving  in  three  other  important  ways:— First,  it 
reduces  to  a  great  extent  tiie  cost  of  a  mint ;  second,  it  saves,  to  whatever 
extait  it  dismaces  coin,  the  serious  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  latter  is 
exposed ;  and  third,  it  affords  great  facilities  to  the  public  in  the  use  of 
money,  and  eepedally  in  its  transmission  from  place  to  place ;  and  these 
advantages  are  experienced  to  the  greatest  ext«nt  when  the  coin,  as  in 
India,  is  nearly  exclusively  of  siver,  and  therefore  of  great  bulk  in  propor- 
tion to  its  value. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  to  a  paper  cnrreDcy,  that  it  has  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  amount  oi  the  precious  metals  in  a  country,  and,  therefore, 
of  placing  it  in  greater  difBculty  in  the  event  of  a  demand  for  bullion  to 
correct  an  adverse  exchange.     This  objection  is,  however,  obviously  basal 
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opon  a  fallacy.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  ihown  by  Ricardo  and  t&er 
high  aaUioritieB,  the  use  of  paper  at  such  tjmes  tends  materially  to  modify 
the  effect  of  a  drain  of  boUion,  and  the  panic  which  usnally  attends  such  an 
evrait.  It  is  true  that,  to  whatever  extent  paper  snpplanta  the  metals  in  a 
conntry  there  will  be  less  of  the  latter  in  circalatton,  bnt  it  is  an  entire 
mistake  to  sappoae  that  at  snch  a  time  any  of  the  coin  in  circniation  can  be 
released  for  export  On  &e  contavry,  it  is  consistent  with  all  the  best  and 
most  recent  evidence  upon  the  subject,  and  the  experience  of  the  recent 
commercial  panics  in  England,  th^  at  snch  times  the  disccedit  and  if- 
prehensioQ  which  prevail  invariably  lead  to  an  extra  demand  for  cnrrencj, 
not  so  much  for  circulation  as  for  Btrenj];theniDg  the  reserves  of  coant^ 
bankers  and  others,  bnt  which  tends  to  aggravate  the  external  demand  at 
the  moment  Thns  a  purely  metallic  circulation,  in  place  of  aiding  the 
demand  for  external  purposes  at  the  IJme  of  a  dnun,  a^ravates  it  by  requir- 
ing at  the  same  moment  to  be  increased.  But  when  a  soond  and  wdl- 
regulated  paper  currency  exista,  in  which  the  public  have  confidence,  aad 
which  is  a  legal  tender,  it  is  readily  accepted,  and  tends  to  strengthoi  such 
reaerves  at  times  of  discredit,  leaving  more  bullion  available  fiw  Uie  fordgn 
demand.  This  effect  was  particularly  observable  during  the  panics  of  1847 
and  1857,  when  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  public  coosiderably  increased.  Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  economy  of  available  capital  effected  by  tlie  use  of  notes  leaves  a 
larger  fund  disengaged,  in  the  form  of  bullion  or  otherwise,  of  other  com- 
modities, aa  the  means  of  adjusting  foreign  claims.  Coin  in  use  required 
for  acUve  circniatioa  cannot  to  any  extent  ever  be  made  available  for  foreign 
pavmeDts. 

But  in  order  to  render  paper,  which  has  of  itself  no  intrinsic  value,  a  safe 
and  useful  substitute  for  coin,  there  are  certain  conditions  which  most  attad 
to  it     These  may  be  thus  stated:— 

1.  The  paper  must  be  identical  in  exchangeable  value  witih  the  coin  it 
represents. 

2.  To  be  identical  in  value  it  should  be  identical  in  quantity  with  the 
coin  which  ia  displaced  by  its  use,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mixed 
currency  of  notes  and  coin  would  be  of  ttie  same  amount  as  if  ii  were 
wholly  of  coin. 

3.  All  the  laws  which  would  determine  variations  in  the  qoanlify  of  coin 
in  circulation  from  time  to  time  should  apply  equally  to  a  mixed  circulation 
of  ccnn  and  p^ier ;  the  latter  not  being  an  additioD  to  the  cnnoicy,  but 
only  a  substitution  of  a  portion  of  the  coin  which  would  oth^^ise  be 
required. 

4.  In  order  that  paper  should  perform  all  the  functions  of  cmn,  it  ia 
essential  that  it  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  payments,  except  by  the' 
isaners,  by  whom  it  should  be  convertible  into  the  coin  it  represents  at  the 
will  and  on  the  demand  of  the  holder. 

In  order  to  obtain  all  these  conditions  of  a  safe  and  secure  paper  currency, 
and  to  maintain  its  value  at  all  times  to  the  full  of  the  coin  it  represents, 
and  so  to  prevent  depreciation,  the  great  essential  is  that  it  shall  at  all  timea 
be  readily  convertible,  on  demand,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  into  such  com, 
on  presentation  to  the  issuers  of  the  paper. 

But  it  is  not  enough,  and  especiEdly  in  a  country  like  India,  where  the 
system  is  new  and  credit  in  such  issues  has  yet  to  be  created,  that  tbe  con- 
vertibility of  paper   shall  be  professed  or  even   enacted    by  law ;    it  is 
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needful  that  sach  a  suitable  reserve  of  silrer  shall  be  provided  and  main- 
tiuned  as  shall  ensure  soch  convertibility  at  all  times,  and,  moreover,  that 
assets  of  an  undoubted  and  available  character  shall  aJways  exist  sufficient 
to  represent  the  entire  amount  of  such  issues  especiallv  set  aside  and 
appropriated  for  that  purpose.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  exactly 
in  proportion  as  such  provisions  are  known  to  exist  for  the  security  of  a 
paper  currency  that  the  circulation  will  be  freest,  and  that  least  demand  for 
conversion  or  payment  is  likelv  to  be  made.  By  maintaining  at  all  times  a 
fixed  proportion  of  silver  to  ^e  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  con- 
vertible pnblic  securities  for  the  remainder,  not  only  is  the  immediate 
convertibility  of  any  probable  portion  of  notes  likely  to  be  presented 
provided  for,  and  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  whole  specially  secured, 
bat  a  natural  and  self-acting  limit  b  placed  upon  the  amount  of  the 
circulation;  a  limit  which  would  expand  and  contract  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  community,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
a  purely  silver  currency  would  do.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that,  these 
conditions  being  attained,  we  should  have  a  perfect  paper  currency,  fulfilling 
all  the  legitimate  advantages  to  be  derived  &om  so  economical  a  substitute 
for  coin,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  secured  against  any  of  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  liable. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  remans  t»  be  considered  in  what  way  these 
principles  can  best  be  applied  in  India ;  and  these  considerations  will 
naturally  be  ranged  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  The  agency  through 
which  such  issues  should  be  made.     2.  The  manner  in  which  the  essential 


securities  and  conditions  laid  down  can  he  best  applied,  and  the  machinery 
necessary  to  secure  their  continuance  and  permanency.  3.  The  faiictions 
of  the  body  entrusted  with  the  issuing  of  such  paper.  4,  The  denomination 
of  the  notes  to  be  issued.     5.  The  securities  to  be  taken  against  forgery. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  agency  through  which  issues  shall  be  made. 
Paper  money  ih  issued  usually  either  by  governments  or  banks.  The  main 
objection  to  governments  undertaking  these  functions  is  the  neglect  which 
has  usually  existed  as  to  any  strict  regulations  by  which  ther  could  be 
bound  to  the  necessary  precautions  for  maintaining  the  convertibility  of  the 
note,  and  thereby  placing  such  a  limit  upon  the  amonnt  of  issue  as  should 
secure  its  identity  of  value  with  the  coin.  The  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  such  a  check  has  too  frequently  been  to  lead  to  over-issnes  and  great 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  note^  As  sovereigns  have  too  frequently 
not  hesitated  to  tamper  with  their  coin,  by  reducing  its  intrinsic  vdne,  so 
they  have  abused  their  power  of  issuing  notes  by  making  them  inconvertible, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  legal  tender.  The  two  vic^s  are  similar  in  their 
character.  Otherwise,  and  upon  general  considerations,  it  might  fairly  be 
thought  that  governments  were  the  best  agencies  through  which  notes  could 
be  issued,  as  their  credit  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  State, 
and  inasmuch  also  as  the  credit  o(^  mdividuals  or  of  private  corpora^ons 
could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  a  legal  tender.  And  no  doubt  this 
would  be  the  case,  provided  any  means  could  be  discovered  for  placing  an 
independent  check  upon  the  amount  of  Issue,  and  of  taking  security  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  sufficient  metallic  reserve  to  guarantee  the  convert! hility 
of  ttie  note.  The  absence  of  such  independent  checks  hitherto  has  led  to 
the  common  practice  of  leaving  the  issue  of  notes  to  banks,  pnblic  and 
private,  although  the  functions  of  issuing  notes  is  not  necessarily  part  of  the 
business  or  the  banker.     Very  few  examples,  however,  exist  where  aii 
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attempt  tisn  been  made  to  give  to  sach  notes  uie  character  of  a  legal  teoder. 
This  lias  necessarily  resulted  from  the  absence  of  any  absolute  goarmtee 
which  the  Slate  has  taken  for  the  payment  of  such  notes.  The  private  aod 
joint-stock  banks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  fuminh  no  oecarit^ 
whatever  for  their  notes,  althongh  by  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845  a  fixed 
limit  is  placed  upon  the  amount  of  their  isaiies.  Their  notes  are  not  a  legal 
tender.  In  France  the  Bank  of  France  gives  no  security  to  the  State,  nor 
is  there  any  attempt  made  to  place  a  limit  upon  its  issues,  except  that  which 
arises  from  the  condition  that  the  note  shall  always  be  convertible,  and 
which,  as  long  ns  that  condition  is  maintained,  will  no  doubt  act  as  a  natural 
limit.  But  no  security  is  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  a  metallic  reserve, 
or  for  the  nltimate  payment  of  the  notes.    Although,  therefore,  the  question 

■  has  often  been  raise<l  before  the  Government  whether  the  notes  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender,  it  has,  on  these  grounds,  up  to  this  time,  declined  to 
adopt  the  su^estion.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  other  State*  of  the 
Union,  notes  are  issued  by  all  the  banks,  but  by  law  they  are  compelled  to 
deposit  with  a  public  department  public  stocks  of  the  State  or  of  the  Union 
to  the  full  amount  of  their  issues,  which  are  held  as  a  specific  security  for 
the  ultimate  payment  of  the  notes.  The  notes  are  convertible  at  pleasure 
by  the  banks,  but  nb  arrangement  exists  for  ensuring  the  maintenance  of  a 
specie  reserve  for  that  purpose.  When,  therefore,  those  banks  temporarily 
suspended  payments  two  years  ago,  the  notes  fell  to  a  alight  disconnt,  not- 
withstanding the  fiict  that  the  State  held  security  for  their  ultimate  pay- 
ment. The  notes  are  not  a  legal  tender.  Indeed,  it  may  be  \aiA  down  as  a 
rule  to  be  strictly  observed,  that  if  notes  are  to  be  made  a  l^al  t^er 
without  any  risk  of  their  abuse,  two  condi^ons  are  requisite : — (a.)  That  a 
provision  should  be  strictly  maintained  for  a  sufficient  metallic  reserve  to 
ensure  the  immediate  convertibility  of  the  notes  at  all  times.  (6.)  That 
there  shall  be  absolute  ultimate  security  for  the  payment  of  the  notes. 
These  two  conditions  for  a  legal  tender  paper  money  are  somewhat  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  business  and  obligatjons  of  banks.  Banks  of  iasae 
have  a  variety  of  claimants ;  depositors,  holders  of  their  drafts  or  bills  of 
exchange,  ana  note-holders.  To  set  aside  so  large  a  portion  of  their  assets 
in  coin  and  securities  as  would  be  required  to  cover  their  note  issues,  for  the 
particular  use  and  security  of  one  class  of  their  creditors,  would  be  to  reduce 
the  security  nf  the  others,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure,  would  lead  to  a 
direct  preference  to  one  class  of  creditors  to  the  injury  of  tlie  others. 

The  nearest  approach  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  conditions  I  have 
laid  down  as  necessary  to  secure  a  paper  issue  of  legal  tender  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  the  Act  of  1844.     By  that  Act  a  separation 

'  has  been  made  between  the  two  branches  of  the  business  of  the  Bmk;  the 
one  being  called  the  Issue  Department,  and  the  otlier  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment. The  functions  of  the  Issue  Department  are  only  to  issue  notes  for 
coin,  or  in  tlie  purchase  of  bullion,  and  to  exchange  bullion  or- coin  in 
redemption  of  their  notes.  The  functions  of  the  Banking  Department  an 
those  of  a  general  banking  business  in  all  its  parts.  lu  theory  and  m 
practice,  inside  the  walls  of  the  Bank,  the  two  departments  are  as  much 
separated  and  as  independent  of  each  other  as  if  they  belonged  1o  two 
separate  bodies.  In  the  Issue  Department  a  certain  proportion  of  bulli<m  is 
always  held  regulated  by  law  which  secures  the  immediate  convertibility  of 
tire  notes,  and  the  balance  of  the  issues  over  that  amount  is  represented  by 
Government  securities.     There  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  ample  security 
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Imth  for  convertilHlity  into  coin,  and  for  nitimate  payment  of  the  notes,, 
wliicti  are  constitated  a  legal  tender.  But  there  is  this  defect  in  the  plaa 
which,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  of  little  consequence- 
The  Bank  of  England,  as  a  whole,  is  a  single  corporation  of  proprietors, 
and  however  it  may  be  able  to  make  SQcli  separation  of  its  functions,  yet  it 
cannot  by  that  separation,  even  under  the  direction  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
set  aside  and  earmark  any  part  of  its  assets  for  llie  sole  benefit  of  a  particular 
class  of  its  creditors — tlie  note  holders.  It  is  therefore  undoubted  that, 
notwithstanding  the  appropriation  of  the  bullion  and  securities  in  the  Issue 
Department  to  the  nottis,  the  whole  assets  of  the  Bank  are  in  couiinon 
liable  to  meet  tiie  demands  equally  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  Bank.  In  the 
case  of  BO  wealthy  an  establishment  as  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  and  reserve  of  profits  amounting  to  about  seventeen  millions  sterling, 
and  whose  transactions  and  positions  are  at  all  times  so  open  to  the  public 
by  means  of  their  weekly  returns,  this  defect  in  the  application  of  the 
])rinciple  insisted  upon  can  only  bo  regarded  as  nominal  But  it  would  be 
6iT  otherwise  were  it  attempted  to  create  in  India  a  bank  of  corresponding 
magnitude.  In  order  to  be  profitable  it  would  necessarily  have  to  embark 
in  3i  the  ordinary  business  of  banking,  and  however  prudently  conducted 
there  would  be  all  the  early  risks  attendant  upon  commercial  success :  and 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  same  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  it  as 
there  now  is  in  the  Bank  of  England.  To  make  such  a  new  bank,  there- 
fore, the  instrument  for  supplying  a  paper  currency  of  legal  tender,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  an  actual  separation  and  appropriation  of 
bullion  and  securities  for  the  purpose,  and  not  a  mere  nominal  one,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England.  And  such  an  actual  appropriation  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  assets  of  a  bank  to  one  class  of  its  creditors  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  just  claims  of  others,  and  would  be  so  injurious  to  the 
credit  of  the  establishment  as  to  be  impracticable. 

But  if  the  objections  to  a  legal  tender  note  circulation  by  banks  generally 
are  so  strong,  in  India  they  become  much  more  so.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  in  any  country  such  paper  money,  it  is  essential  that  it  siiould  be 
of  general  use  throughout,  and  issued  under  a  single  authority.  We  have 
only  to  consider  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  any  banking  establishm^it 
to  extend  its  agencies  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  to  see  that  no  such 
bank  could  possibtr  folfil  the  functions  of  conducting  universally  the  circu- 
lation of  notes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  are  special  reasons  whr 
this  function  could  not  be  performed  by  banks,  tliere  are  very  special  grounds 
which  point  to  the  facility  which  the  Government  of  India  possesses  mwe 
than  any  other  Government  in  the  world  for  such  a  duty.  In  the  great 
capitals  of  the  presidencies,  luid  in  many  of  the  large  emporinms  of  trade, 
little  difficulty  cuuld  arise,  however  the  circulation  might  be  conducted,  but 
it  is  the  Government  alone  that  has  agencies  established  in  every  part  of 
India,  however  remote.  Moreover,  it  is  through  these  agencies  in  the 
collection  of  land  and  other  revenues,  in  the-  payment  of  troops,  in  the 
purchase  of  commissariat  stores,  and  in  disbursements  for  the  performance  of 
public  works,  &c.,  that  a  great  bulk  of  all  the  monetary  transactions  of  a 
great  part  of  India  takes  place ;  and  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  currency 
in  use,  it  is  really  constantly  passing  out  of  and  Into  the  Government 
treasuries.  This  fact  alone  would  secure  to  notes  issued  by  the  Government 
not  only  the  most  extensive  use,  but  their  being  avaikble  for  payments  of 
revenue  wonld  instantly  establish  them  in  high  credit  with  the  people.     I 
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have  no  donbt,  tberafore,  that  the  on\y  meanB  by  which  a  paper  note  drcn- 
lation  can  be  extensively  applied  to  India,  such  as  sfaall  be  universaDy 
current,  and  can  be  safely  made  a  legal  tender,  is  through  the  agency  of  ibe 
Government,  and  that  it  possesses  means  peculiarly  Ikvoonwle  for  the 
useful  exercise  of  such  a  function. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  bead  for  considerution,  the  manner  inwhicli 
the  essential  conditions  already  laid  down  as  needful  to  maintain  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  note  at  pleasure,  and  in  any  case  its  ultimate  security,  can 
best  be  applied.  What  we  have  to  do  is  not  merely  to  lay  down  theories 
which  ought  to  be  complied  with,  but  also  to  erect  a  machinery  as  simple  as 
possible,  for  securing  the  practical  obs^vance  of  the  rules  necessary  to  pn 
effect  to  those  theories.  In  order  to  do  this  I  would  propose,  in  the  fint 
place,  that  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  agency  to  be  erected  should 
t>e  confined  exclusively  to  those  now  performed  by  the  Issue  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  i.  e.,  to  the  exchange  of  notes  for  coin  and  bullion, 
and  the  payment  of  notes  in  coin  or  bullion,  and  in  issuing  orders  for  notes 
at  one  branch  for  bullion  or  notes  received  at  another,  on  snch  conditions  as 
may  be  fixed ;  and  that  it  should  undertake  no  other  bnsiness  of  any  kind 
whatever,  either  for  the  Government  or  for  others.  I  see  no  advantage 
that  could  arise  from  employing  this  agency  for  the  deposit  of  the  public 
balances,  while  such  a  connection  might  endanger  that  perfect  separation 
from  tljie  GoTemment  finances  and  expenditure  which  I  hold  to  he  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  complete  integrity  of  the  system.  In  order,  then, 
to  avoid  any  danger  of  tbii  system  being  tampered  with  by  the  Government 
of  the  day,  the  duties  connected  with  the  Issue  of  notes  should  be  entrusted 
to  officers  rendered  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment They  might  be  appointed  by  the  Govern  or- General  in  Council,  but 
tliey  should  not  be  removaole  except  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  their 
functions  should  be  strictly  defined  by  an  Act  of  the  l^islature,  to  which 
they  should  be  bound  to  adhere,  under  heavy  penalties. 

The  establishment  which  I  would  erect  for  the  objects  described  would  be 
in  connection  with  the  Mint.  I  would  form  a  currency  commission,  com- 
posed of  one  chief  commissioner,  with  whom  I  would  associate  the  master  of 
the  Mint  and  some  other  public  functionaries, — the  chief  commiasioner 
being  the  acting  o£Bcer  for  the  management  and  issne  of  notes,  while  the 
others  should  form  only  a  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  department,  npoD 
the  reserve  of  coin  to  be  maintained,  and  upon  the  stock  of^  notes  in  hand, 
in  the  same  way  that  certain  public  functionaries  at  all  our  commissariat 
stations  exercise  a  check  upon  the  chest  Deputy  conunissioners  would  be 
appointed,  one  for  each  currency  circle  into  which  the'  country  would  be 
divided,  in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  with  whom  would  also  be  joined 
certain  other  public  officers  who  might  be  Ibund  at  the  station,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  periodically  to  check  the  balances  of  cash  and  notes  of  the  local 
issuing  department 

The  business  of  the  commissionera  in  Calcutta  should  be : — 1.  To  manu- 
facture all  ibe  notes  required,  not  only  for  their  own  district,  but  also  for  the 
whole  of  India.  For  many  reasons,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  tOj  it 
is  essential  that  all  the  notes  should  be  made  at  one  place ;  hut,  following 
the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  notes  intended  for  the  use  ffl 
difierent  provincial  circles  woulabe  dated  from  tlie  centre  at  which  the 
bank  of  issue  of  the  circle  would  be  placed.  As,  however,  the  numbering 
and  dating  of  the  notes  is  a  separate  process  of  printing,  the  whole  stock  of 
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tiie  half-completed  notes  woold  be  availaLle  to  be  completed  for  any  circle 
•aa  they  mipnt  be  reqaired  irom  day  to  day.  2.  To  exchange  Trith  the 
treasury  and  with  private  persons,  od  demand,  notes  of  the  district  for'coin, 
and  coin  for  notes  of  the  districts.  3.  To  purchase  silver  bullion  and 
foreign  coin  at  the  fixed  price  per  ounce,  thus  giving  the  importer  of  silver 
the  opportunity  of  convening  his  silver  at  once  into  money,  and  avoiding 
tlie  inconvenience  snch  as  was  recently  felt  at  Bombay,  when  money  could 
not  be  obtained  for  silver,  simply  because  tlie  Mint  could  not  torn  out  coin 
sufficiently  fast;  this  would  be  giving  to  the  merchants  in  India  a  similar 
facilit)''  for  disposing  of  their  silver  at  once  for  notes  or  coin  as  the  London 
merchant  possesses  of  disposing  of  hia  gold  to  the  Bank  of  England.  4.  To 
supply  from  day  to  day  the  demands  of  the  local  issuing  ba^  with  notes, 
keeping  aeconutB  with  each,  5.  To  purchase  and  hold  public  securities,  to 
whatever  extent  should  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable,  and  which 
should  be  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  law.  6.  To 
give  orders  upon  district  issuing  banks  for  notes  in  exchange  for  coin,  or  in 
payment  for  Calcutta  notes,  on  terms  to  be  stated  and  published  montblv. 
Similar  functions  as  are  described  in  sects.  2,  3,  5,  6,  woold  apply  equally 
to  the  commissioners  at  Bombay  and  Madras  respectively;  that  is,  they 
would  respectively  issue  their  own  notes  for  coin,  and  would  pay  coin  for 
their  notes;  they  would  purchase  silver  at  a  fixed  price;  they  would  pur- 
chase and  hold  securities  against  a  portion  of  their  issue,  and  they  would 
grant  orders  upon  other  banks  for  notes  in  exchange  for  coin,  or  for  their 
own  notes.  The  functions  of  all  the  other  issuing  banks  would  be  only 
those  described  in  2  nnd  6,  to  issue  notes  for  coin,  to  pay  coin  for  their 
notes,  and  to  give  orders  at  the  prescribed  rates  upon  other  banks  for  notes 
in  exchange  for  coin  or  for  their  own  notes. 

The  notes  so  issued  to  be  a  legal  tender  everywhere  tluronghont  India,  as 
well  by  and  to  the  Govemmem  officers  as  between  priva to  persons,  excepting 
only  at  the  difierent  places  of  issue,  where  the  notes  of  each  district  will  be 
payable  in  coin.  Everywhere  the  notes  will  consequently  be  receivable  for 
Government  revenue,  or  for  any  other  demands  of  the  Government,  for 
payments  into  court  under  judicial  proceedings,  and  all  other  purposes 
whatever,  and  at  every  centre  of  issue  the  notes  of  the  circle  will  be  payable 
in  coin. 

I  reserve  at  present  the  question  whether  all  notes  may  not  be  made 
payable  at  the  presidency  capitals  within  which  they  are  issued.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  such  may  safely  be  done  without  any  chance  of  loss  to 
the  Government;  but  the  point  requires  furtlier  consideration.  I  mean  that 
all  notes  issued  in  Bengal,  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub, 
should  be  payable  at  Calcutta  as  well  as  at  the  place  of  issue ;  and  that  all 
notes  issued  in  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  respectively  should 
in  like  manner  be  payable  in  Bombay  and  Madras.  I  incline  to  think  that 
the  course  of  the  exchange  between  the  interior  and  the  shipping  ports  is 
always  such  as  would  admit  of  this  concession  without  loss,  and  if  so  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  circulation  of  the  notes.  That  the 
tendencies  of  the  exchange  will  always  be,  as  they  in  fact  are  at  present,  in 
tavour  of  the  interior  of  India,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
.  .produce  which  comes  down  for  shipment  is  much  larger  than  of  goods  going 
up.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  North-West,  a  bill  on  Calcutta  for  100  rs. 
may  be  purchased  for  98  rs.,  showing  a  premium  of  two  per  cent  infavonr 
of  up  country.     Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  safe  to  make  all  the  notes 
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payable  in  the  Residency  towns,  the  condition  of  the  circulation  would  bo 
exactly  that  of  Bank  of  England  notes ;  the  notes  would  be  payable  for 
revenue  everywhere ;  each  note  would  be  payable  in  coin  at  the  place  of  it« 
issue;  and  ail  notes  of  the  presidency  wherein  issued  would  be  payable  in 
coin  at  the  capital  of  the  presidency. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  instant  convertibility  of  the  note  at  the  place  of 
issue,  the  commissioners  shall  be  obliged  at  all  times  to  retain  an  amount  of 
coin  bearing  such  a  proportion  to  the  notes  in  circulation  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  determined  upon,  but  never  less  than  one-third,  and  for  the 
remainder  uf  their  issues  they  shall  hold  Government  securities.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  the  Government  securities  representing  the  issue  of  the 
provincial  commissioas  should,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  purcbaaed 
and  held  at  the  presidency  towns,  but  each  district  commissioner  would 
have  the  amount  representing  the  coin  or  bullion  he  bad  remitted  for  SQch 
investment  at  his  credit,  and  to  that  extent  he  would  have  authority  to  draw 
for  coin,  if  required,  from  time  to  time.  By  this  means  the  duty  of  buying 
and  selling  securities  would  be  entirely  conhned  to  the  chief  commiBsiooers 
at  the  presidency  towns.  One  obvious  advantage  of  thus  aggregating  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief  commissioners  in  the  presidency  towns  the  portions 
of  the  assets  of  the  provincial  issues  to  he  invested  in  securitiefl,  leaving  in 
their  bands  only  the  amount  of  coin  required  to  secure  convertibility,  would 
be,  that  they  would  generally  be  able  to  Aimish  coin  on  demand  to  one 
branch  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  the  reserve  where  required  by  the  surplus 
of  others,  without  actually  selling  securities.  In  point  of  fact  the  effect 
would  be,  to  enable  the  chief  commissioner,  without  freqoent  action  upon 
the  securities,  to  maintain  the  just  average  reserve  among  all  the  branches, 
by  applying  the  temporary  redundance  of  coin  in  the  one  to  the  temporaiy 
deficiency  in  another,  always  maintaining  the  desired  proportion  m  the 
aggregate.  These  transactions,  however,  after  the  system  was  fairly 
started,  would  be  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  . 
and  cousiequently  the  reserve  of  coin,  and  of  securities  to  represent  them, 
do  not  vary  much  from  time  to  time  over  extensive  districts: 

It  may  be  well  now  to  consider  tlie  manner  in  which  the  system  would 
come  into  operation,  and  in  which  it  would  particularly  act  I  will  take 
Bengal  as  an  example.  As  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  sliould  be  only 
one  class  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  that  all  others  except  those  of  the 
Govemmeut  should  be  withdrawn,  an  arrangement  would  be  made  with 
the  Bank  of  Bengal  to  substitute  Government  notes  for  their  own,  now  in 
circulation,  witliin  a  certain  period  of  time.  Attached  to  the  Mint  in 
Calcutta  would  be  a  great  central  bank  of  issue.  There  the  notes  tor  the 
whole  of  India  would  be  made,  as  the  Bank  of  England  notes  for  all  the 
branches  in  England  are  made  in  Threadneedle  Street,  the  notes  to  be 
issued  at  Calcutta  bearing  date  accordingly,  while  those  made  for  the 
different  branches  would  be  dated  firom  each  branch,  as  the  branch  Bank  of 
England  notes  are  dated  from  each  of  its  branches.  In  every  other  respect 
the  notes  would  be  the  same.  So  far,  then,  as  the  Calcutta  circulation  was 
concerned,  the  first  operation  would  be,  that  the  commissioners  would  at 
once  receive  from  the  public  treasury  a  large  proportion  of  the  coin  now 
held  in  the  treasury,  into  the  issue  department  in  the  Mint,  for  which  they, 
would  give  a  corresponding  amount  ot  notes.  The  banks  would  also  have 
to  provide  themselves  with  notes  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  their  coin,  to 
supply  their  customers.     Thencefonvard  the    treasury  would  pay  every- 
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thing  in  notes,  small  sutim  only  being  paid  in  coin.  But  the  reci^ent  of 
the  notes  wonld  always  be  able  to  obtain  coin  for  the  notes  at  the  issue 
department  in  the  Mint.  In  the  next  place,  merchants  importing  nilTer,  in 
place  of  carrying  it  to  the  Mint,  and  waiting  till  it  was  coined,  as  at  present, 
would,  at  a  certain  fixed  price,  carry  it  to  the  issue  department  in  the  tAintt 
and  obtun  notes  for  it  at  once.  In  practice  those  notes  would  be  paid  into 
the  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  importing  merchant,  and  would  be  exchanged 
for  coin  at  the  convenience  of  the  banks.  Bnt  practically  their  reserves 
would  be  held  in  notes,  as  far  more  convenient  than  the  small  silver  coins 
in  which  they  are  now  held.  This  part  of  the  business  of  the  issue  depart- 
ment would  thenceforward  be  self-acting.  When  coin  was  wanted,  notes 
would  be  carried  in  and  exchanged  for  it;  when  notes  were  required, 
ailver  bullion  or  coin  would  be  given  far  them ;  when  silver  was  imported, 
it  would  be  taken  to  the  issue  department  in  the  Mint,  and  exchanged  for 
notes.  Notes  would  be  issued  under  no  other  circumstances  either  to  the 
Government  or  any  other  party.  The  operation  is  exactly  that  which  is 
performed  by  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Fcff  a' 
considerable  period  at  first,  until  the  system  got  firmly  rooted,  I  would 
retain  a  very  large  portion  of  the  whole  coin  and  silver  obtained  in  exchange 
for  notes  in  hand,  out  after  a  time  I  would  purchase  public  securities  with 
s  portion,  but  under  no  circamatances  retaining  less  wan  onc-third  of  the 
amount  of  the  circulation  in  coin. 

With  regard  to  the  provinces,  I  would  divide  Bengal  and  the  Upper 
Provinces  into  convenient  districts  for  the  purpose,  to  be  denominated  Cur- 
rency Circles,  in  distinction  to  the  revenue  divisions  and  districts  at  present 
existing,  adopting  one  of  the  chief  existing  stations,  such  as  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Delhi,  &c.,  as  their  centres.  The  deputv  commissioners  would 
each  be  furnished  with  a  stock  of  notes  dated  for  his  district  The  first  thing  - 
he  would  do  would  be  to  furnish  each  treasury  in  bis  district  with  a  quantity 
of  notes,  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  coin  lield  by  them,  and  the  treasuries 
would  pay  the  notes  in  satisfaction  of  demands  updn  them.  They  would 
also  receive  them  in  payment  of  revenue.  The  deputy  commissioner  would 
in  like  manner  supply  local  bankers  and  others,  but  only  in  exchange  for 
coin  or  silver,  and  he  would  always  be  prepared  to  give  the  local  treasuries 
or  to  private  persons  coin  in  exchange  for  notes,  if  required.  As  soon  as  tlie 
system  was  well  introduced,  a  portion  of  the  silver  obt^ned  for  notes  would 
be  forwarded  to  the  chief  commissioners  in  Calcutta  to  be  invested  in  pub^ 
lie  securities.  The  amount  of  such  remittances  of  coin  would  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  branch,  and  would  be  available  in  case  of  need  for  the  use 
of  the  branch.  But  these  remittances  should  never  be  made  to  an  extent 
which  would  leave  the  local  branch  with  a  reserve  in  coin  less  than  one-tliird 
of  the  circulation  of  the  branch.  The  only  other  business  which  the  branches 
would  perform  would  be  to  give  orders  upon  other  branches  in  exchange  for 
coin  or  notes  at  the  established  rates  of  the  day.  These  orders  would  be 
adjusted  as  between  the  different  branches  iu  the  books  of  the  chief  office  in 
Calcutta.  By  these  arrangements  there  would  exist  an  absolute  check  upon 
the  amonnt  oi  tbe  circulation,  as  well  as  a  guarantee  that  it  would  fiuctuata 
in  quantity  exactly  as  if  it  were  purely  metallic  Tbe  convertibility  of  the 
note  would  be  secured  by  the  large  reseri-e  of  coin,  and  tbe  ultimate  pay- 
ment of  the  notes  by  the  balance  held  in  Government  securities,  while  a 
large  profit  would  accrue  to  Government  from  the  interest  of  such  securities 
&IU  held  against  the  portion  of  the  notes  not  represented  bj  coin.     Another 
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and  not  inconsiderablfl  advantage  woTild  be  that  the  withdrawal  of  no  lar^re 
an  amount  of  public  securities  from  the  market  would  raise  the  price  of  trie 
remainder,  and  in  that  proportion  the  credit  of  the  Government  On  this 
part  of  the  Bubject  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  I  would  by  enactment 
provide  for  a  monthly  publication  in  the  Gazette  of  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  by  each  branch,  with  an  aggregate  of  the  whole ;  also  of  the 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion  held  by  each  branch,  with  an  aggregate  of  the 
whole;  and  of  the  amount  of  secnrities  held  by  the  commissioners  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  respectively ;  an  accotint  of  the  branches, 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  in  a  form  to  be  given  in  the  schedule  of 
the  Act.  Such  a  retnm  would  have  a  great  effect  in  creating  a  confidence 
io  the  system. 

The  tonrth  point  to  be  considered  is  the  proposed  denomination  of  the 
notes  to  be  issned.  In  considering  this  question  there  are  many  peculiarities 
in  the  case  of  the  proposed  issues  to  be  taken  into  account.  We  have  Sret 
to  bear  in  mind  uiat  there  can  neither  be  temptation  nor  opportunity  for 
over-issues  of  paper,  whatever  be  the  denomination.  This  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  will  be  but  one  single  agency  for  the  issne 
of  notes,  and  therefore  no  competition  to  force  notes  on  the  market ;  that 
notes  will  only  be  issued  in  eschange  for  coin  or  bullion,  and  in  no  instance, 
as  in  the  case  of  banks,  in  the  form  of  discounts,  loans,  or  advances  upon 
credit;  and,  lastly,  that  the  whole  amonnt  of  the  notes  in  circulation  wilt  be 
at  all  times  represented  to  their  full  value  in  coin  and  public  securities, 
strictly  appropriated  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  Not  one  of  the 
grounds  of  apprehension  which  have  been  urged  against  notes  of  a  smatj 
denomination,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  the  tendency  to  render  credit  too 
easy  in  the  case  of  competing  bankers  issuing  paper  by  way  of  advances, 
would  exist  in  this  case.  In  the  plan  proposed  the  same  secnrity  would 
exist  for  notes,  however  small  the  denomination. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  of  a  practical  kind  in  determining 
this  point  is  to  have  reference  to  the  character  of  the  transactions  of  the 
country  in  their  amounts.  In  India  the  chief  pecnliarity  of  monetary  trans- 
actions is  their  extreme  number,  and  their  minute  character.  Notes  of  a 
larae  denomination  could  only  find  comparatively  a  very  limited  circulation, 
and  if  issned  would  soon  be  returned  in  exchange  for  coin,  from  tbe  mere 
necessity  of  providing  for  small  payments.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
the  isaumg  branches  would  be  constantly  called  upon  to  convert  tbe  notes, 
simply  because  they  were  of  a  denomination  not  suited  to  the  transactions  of 
tbe  country.  In  some  of  the  British  colonies  (in  Newfoundland  in  particu- 
lar) notes  of  the  value  of  one  dollar  have  been  found  a  safe  and  convenient 
circulation  (the  convertibility  having  been  maintained),  because  the  trans- 
actions with  the  fishermen  and  others  are  of  such  small  amount  In  the 
Mauritius  notes  of  the  denomination  of  ten  shillings,  or  five  rupees,  have 
circulated  for  some  years,  under  Lord  Grey's  principle,  without  abuse,  and 
hare  been  found  extremely  usefiil  to  the  planters  and  tJte  public.  In  Ceylon 
the  bank  issued  five-shilling  notes  for  many  years,  and  when  the  limit  was 
raised  to  ten  shillings,  which  it  is  at  present,  it  was  regretted  both  by  the 
planters  and  the  pnbhc  By  the  charters  of  the  two  banks  in  Ceylon  they 
are  now  limited  to  notes  of  ten  shillmgs,  which  circulate  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  Sir  H.  Ward  informs  me  are  found  to  he  a  great  convenienceb 
Throughout  Prussia  and  others  of  the  Crerman  States  not(s  of  the  denomina- 
tion ofone  thaler,  or  three  shillings,  have  for  many  years  circulated  without 
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any  tendeccy  to  deprecution.  In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  do  the  same 
secaritjes  exist  for  the  maintenance  of  convertibility  as  we  propose  to  take 
in  India.  In  the  first  instance,  I  would  propose  to  begin  with  notes  of  the 
denonunation  of  5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  and  500  rupees.  The  effect  of  these 
denominations  would  be,  that  remittances  would  be  made  in  the  larger  notes, 
and  exchanged  for  daily  ose,  not  in  coin,  as  would  be  the  c^e  if  there 
existed  notes  only  of  a  high  denomination,  but  into  notes  of  the  lower 
denominations.  All  payments  below  five  rupees  and  fractional  payments 
above  would  be  made  in  silver  and  copper.  To  have  a  clrculalion  of  large 
notes  only  would  merely  be  to  enable  the  public  to  remit  a  considerable  sum 
jrom  one  place  to  another,  and  to  throw  upon  the  issuing  department  of  the 
circle  the  duty  of  providing  rupees  in  exchange ;  whereas  if  smaller  notes 
were  Issued,  the  change  would  be  given  in  them. 

The  fifth  and  last  consideration  is  as  to  the  securities  to  he  taken  against 
forging.  Upon  this  point  I  have  had  much  communication  with  the  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  and  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Long 
experience  seems  to  have  brought  them  to  a  position  in  which  forgery  may 
be  said  to  be  now  almost  impossible.  They  rely  chiefly  upon  the  quality 
and  peculiarity  of  the  paper,  and  of  the  water-maiks  by  which  each 
denomination  of  note  is  distinguished.  Besides  these,  however,  they  have 
a  series  of  checks  in  the  numbering  and  lettering  of  the  notes.  To  such  an 
extent  do  these  private  checks  exist,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  note  were 
destroyed,  except  onlv  the  number,  and  the  letters  appended  to  the  numbers, 
thus,  1789{i,  the  Bank  cashiers  could  at  once  tell  the  amount,  the  date,  and 
the  place  of  issue  of  the  note,  and  whether  or  not  the  note  had  been  pre- 
sented for  payment.  It  is  a  curious  &ct  in  relation  to  forgery,  under  the 
present  arrangements  of  the  Bank,  that  no  new  attempt  has  neen  made  at  a 
new  plate  for  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 
There  are  three  forged  plates  only  in  existence,  and  whenever  a  forged 
note  makes  its  appearance  it  is  irom  one  of  these  plates,  all  of  which  have 
existed  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  Another  carious  fact  about  forgeries  of 
notes  is  brought  out  in  a  parliamentary  return  I  moved  for  in  1858.  From 
that  it  appears,  that,  including  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  notes  of  small 
denominations  prevail,  the  number  of  prosecutions  for  forgery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  respect  to  coins  is  much  greater  than  in  respect  to  notes.  The 
governor  and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  deairoos  of  afibrding  the 
Indian  Government  every  assistance  in  their  power,  have  generously  offered 
to  waive  all  their  peculiar  privileges  in  respect  to  paper,  water-mark, 
printing,  &c,  in  our  favour ;  to  allow  the  paper  for  India  to  he  made  in  the 
seme  establishment,  of  the  same  material,  and  with  appropriate  water-mark, 
suited  for  Indian  notes ;  and  te  give  us  the  aid  of  their  mechanical  and 
other  ofBcers,  to  secure  for  us  at  once  all  the  advantages  which  long 
experience  has  afforded  to  them.  However  clever,  therefore,  Indians  may 
be  at  imitetdng  writing  or  printing,  the  paper  used  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  the  water-marks,  wbicb  are  visible  to  the  common  eye,  would  be  a 
great  security  against  even  the  attempt  being  made,  and  even  if  made  we 
may  be  satisfied  that  what  has  been  found  impossible  in  England  would  be 
at  least  not  so  in  ludia. 

Bet  the  difficulty  of  forging  such  notes  would  not  rest  even  there.    It 

would  require  a  long  time,  and  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  to  complete  the 

rudest  imitation  of  such  notes.     To  make  all  the  moulds,  &c.,  necessary  to 

complete  a  new  Bank  of  England  note,  with  all  the  experience  which  the 
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Bank  possesBea,  with  all  the  aid  of  its  able  medtanical  officers,  and  irifli  fUl 
unlimited  command  of  capital,  would  occupy  upwards  of  two  yean.  The 
simple  qaestion  of  co&t,  therefore,  and  the  little  chance  of  ultimate  sncceBs, 

'  would,. iQ  India,  more  even  than  it  does  in  England,  deter  the  attempt.  So 
rare,  indeed,  is  the  faculty  of  preparing  the  plates  for  the  water-mark  in  the 
paper,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  con6ned  to  a  single  family  employed  by  liie 
Bank  of  England.  Again,  even  supposing  the  attempt  were  made,  the 
difficulty  of  uttering  false  notes  in  India  would  be  very  great,  at  least  in 
any  snch  sums  as  could  form  an  inducement  for  forgery,  Widi  the  great 
advantages  which  we  should  thus  enjoy  through  the  Bank  of  Englandi  I 
Aink  that  the  risk  of  forgery  in  the  case  of  India  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimnm. 

It  would  be  difficult,  wilii  the  extent  of  information  we  possess,  and  in  fhe 
absence  of  any  experience,  to  form  even  an  approximate  opinion  as  to  tbe 
ext^t  to  which  a  paper  circulation  might  he  carried  in  India.     During 

,  the  last  twenty-three  years  one  hundred  and  five  crores  of  rupees,  no  less 
a  sum  than  105,000,0002.  in  rupees,  has  been  coined  at  the  Indian  Mints. 
That  the  whole,  or  nearly  so,  of  this  sum,  has  been  retained  in  India,  and 
now  exists  in  one  form  or  another,  in  addition  to  the  stock  then  on  hand,  is 
certain.  No  doubt  a  considerable  portion  has  been  converted  into  omamente, 
and  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but,  even  making  a  fall  allowance  m  this 
score,  the  amount  of  coin  actnally  in  use  at  tJie  present  time  must  be  for 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  Government  treasuries  altme 
Uie  balances  are  seldom  less  in  rupees  than  fi-om  deven  to  thirteen  millions 
of  pounds  sterling;  but  whatever  the  amount  to  which  the  circulation  of 
notes  might  rise,  under  the  system  proposed,  no  objection  could  be  ofe^ 
to  it,  however  great,  inasmuch  as  the  coin  and  the  securities  hdd  against 
the  notes  would  continue  to  rise  in  the  same  proportions.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  system  is,  that  it  would  be  entirely  self-acdi^, 
at  all  times  accommodating  itself  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  com- 
mnnity. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  notes,  and  the 
profit  of  a  paper  circulation.  According  to  tbe  system  followed  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  no  doubt  the  cost  of  producing  notes  is  very  considerable. 
The  largest  use  of  the  notes  issued  is  in  London,  and  among  the  Londcm 
bankers.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  them,  in  receiving  and  paying 
away  notes  of  consecutive  numbers,  the  Bank  never  reissues  the  same  note 
a  second  time.  It  not  anfrequently  happens,  therefore,  that  large  amounts 
of  notes  which  pass  ont  of  the  Bank  m  the  morning  are  agam  paid  in, 
cancelled,  and  destroyed  on  the  same  day.  The  average  life  of  each  note, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  therefore  very  short;  but  in  the  branches  in 
the  provinces,  where  the  habit  of  reissmng  exists,  it  is  very  different 
Bnt^ven  under  these  unfavourable  circumstances  the  net  profit  of  the  Bank 
issues  against  fourteen  millions  of  secmities  is  estimated,  after  all  deductions 
are  made  fw  expenses  of  management  (rf  every  description,  at  283,000t  a 
year,  of  which  the  sum  of  120,000/.  is  pdd  to  the  Government  as  the  share 
the  public  is  entitled  to  for  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Bank.  But  what- 
ever advantages  the  Bank  of  England  may  enjoy,  those  which  attach  to  a 
paper  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  India  would  be  much 
greater  in  amount  and  more  varied  in  character.  In  the  first  place,  tlie 
working  of  a  paper  cimulation  for  Government  purposes  alone  would  tend 
to  an  economy  m  the  employment  of  the  mihtary  as  treasure  escorts. 
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Tariomly  estimated  in  number.  In  the  next  place,  there  would  be  no 
modye  for  the  issue  department  in  India  to  cancel  the  notes  in  the  manner 
done  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Indeed,  notes  would  rarely  come  into  the 
issue  department  at  all,  except  when  worn  out,  or  when  an  accidental 
demand  arose  for  bullion.  Iqto  the  Government  treasuries  no  doubt  tbej 
wonld  come  freely,  but  they  would  be  reissued,  as  by  any  private  banker. 
There  would,  therefore,  be  nothing  like  the  same  waste  of  notes.  In  tbe 
third  place,  the  profit  of  the  isane  of  the  Bank  of  England  against  tbs 
public  securities  held  by  them  must  be  measured  by  the  interest,  which 
those  securities  hear,  which  is  3  per  cent, ;  while  the  securities  which  would 
be  held  in  India  against  the  profitable  portion  of  the  circulation  would  P^y 
at  least  5  per  cent  interest.     The  effect  would  be,  the  absorption  of  a 

given  amount  of  the  existing  Indian  debt  to  be  held  in  the  issue  department, 
ie  interest  being  paid  to  that  department,  but  a^n  passing  into  the  public 
exchequer,  as  the  profit  of  the  department,  it  would  practically,  and  in  effect, 
be  the  same  as  cancelling  so  much  public  debt  And  in  the  last  place,  a 
great  advantage  would  be  gained  to  tbe  Indian  Oovemment  bj  iJie 
practical  withdrawal  of  so  much  of  the  public  stock,'  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  the  remaiuder  as  a  consequence,  and  with  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  credit  of  the  Government  But,  over  and  above  these  great 
and  special  advantages  which  the  Government  would  derive,  the  public 
wonld  obtain  advantages  in  the  shape  of  new  facilities  of  an  important 
nature,  from  the  use  of  a  convenient  and  sound  paper  currency,  as  compared 
with  tbe  present  inconvenient  coinage. 

There  remains,  however,  yet  to  be  noticed  an  advantage  which  wonld 
arise  from  the  system,  which,  though  common  to  all  countries  which  adopt 
a  paper  currency,  would  particularly  apply  to  India.  I  have  already 
indicated  the  enormous  amount  of  silver  wnich  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
circulation  of  India,  and  I  have  already  shown,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
Minute,  that  the  precious  metals  so  used  for  circulation,  however  useful  and 
necessary  as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  nevertheless,  in  effect,  constitute 
an  absolute  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  country  available  tor  reproductive 
,  purposes,  and  therefore  that  any  means  by  which,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  paper,  coin  can  be  released  from  circulation,  must  have  the  direct  effect 
of  restoring  a  larger  portion  of  such  coin  to  the  stock  of  the  reproductive 
capital  of  the  country.  The  portion  so  restored  wonld  be  governed  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  issue  department  invested  the  coin  received  for  notes  in 
the  purchase  of  public  securities.  The  operation  would  be  this: — Suppose 
one  of  the  banks  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for  coin  to  tbe  extent  of  three 
crores  of  rupees,  one  crore  would  be  retained  as  a  reserve  to  meet  demands 
for  conversion,  two  crores  would  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  public  stock, 
to  be  held  in  security  for  the  balance ;  this  purchase  would  disengage  the 
capital  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  purchase  was  made  to  that  extent, 
and  which  would  be  at  once  available  for  other  purposes ;  this  operation 
would  increase  the  price  of  public  securities  by  the  additional  demand,  aaA 
would  tend  to  reduce  tbe  rate  of  interest,  by  increasing  the  fund  available 
for  employment  in  mercantile  and  industrious  pursuits,  and  thus  the 
economy  of  capital  alluded  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  Minute  would  be 
effected,  to  whatever  extent  the  issue  department  held  public  securities 
against  the  notes  in  circulation,  which  after  a  time  must  necessarily  amount 
to  a  very  hirge  sum. 

I  r^;ard  it  rather  as  an  advantage  than  odierwise  that  fhe  introduction  of 
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this  system  of  paper  money  would  necessarily  at  first  be  gradual,  on  acrount 
of  the  imposaiDility  which  would  exist  of  mmishiiu;  notes  for  the  whole  of 
India,  except  after  some  considerable  time,  I  would  propose,  therefore,  to 
apply  the  practice  first  to  Calcutta  and  the  circle  in  Bengal,  which  in  the 
division  of  the  countiy  which  we  shall  make  will  be  attached  to  it,  and  next, 
in  like  manner,  to  Bombay  and  Madras,  gradually  extending  the  system 
into  the  Hofussil  as  our  means  of  producing  the  notes  shall  enable  us  to  do 
BO.  The  advantage  of  a  scanty  supply  of  notes  in  the  first  place  would  be, 
that  a  demand  would  be  created  tor  them  on  account  of  their  superior 
convenience  in  advance  of  their  supply.  But  I  should  hope  within  two 
years  at  the  outside  to  have  the  whole  system  in  full  operation.  I  desire 
that  this  proposal  for  a  sound  paper  circulation  in  India  may  be  considered 
as  a  plan  altogether  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  creation  of  a  lai^e 
banking  corporation  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  throngh  which  all  the  business  uf  the  Chivemnlent  may  be 
transacted,  as  that  of  the  English  Government  is  with  the  Bank  of  England. 
I  do  not  wish  that  I  shall  be  understood  in  proposing  this  plan  in  any  way 
to  close  the  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  such  a  bank,  which  might 
in  fact  represent  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
performing  all  the  functions  which  that  department  does  towards  the 
Government  and  the'  public  From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  creation  of  a  Government  issue  department  will  be  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  establishment  of  such  a  banldng  company. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  express  a  strong  opinion,  uiat  a  paper 
circulation  established  by  the  legislature  on  so  wide  but  so  soand  a  basis, 
the  operations  of  which  would  be  always  known  to  the  public  by  means  of 
the  monthly  returns,  would,  in  place  of  exciting  mistrust,  in  more  ways 
than  one  place  the  credit  of  the  Government  upon  a  sonnder  basis,  and 
would  certainly  expose  it  to  less  risk  than  it  now  mcurs,  by  the  temptation 
which  is  held  out  to  disaffected  persons,  by  the  existence  of  nnmeroos  small 
treasuries  scattered  all  over  the  country,  whose  balances  consist  exclnsively 
of  coin ;  and  I  own,  therefore,  that  I  think  the  moment  has  arrived  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  despatch  refers,  when  the  establishment 
of  such  a  system  may  not  only  be  recommended,  but  I  would  even  say 
when  no  time  should  be  lost  m  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  its 
adoption. 

On  the  29th  December,  1859,  Lord  Canning  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  copy  of  a  Minute  by  the  Right  Hob. 
Mr.  Wilson,  dated  25th  instant,  on  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  gold  currency 
into  India.     The  following  is  the  Minute : — 

In  the  financial  despatch.  No.  109,  dated  the  4th  of  November,  1859, 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  the  subject  of  a  paper  currency  for  India, 
the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Government  is  Invited  to  the  question,  which 
has  recently  been  much  discussed,  of  introducing  the  English  sovereign,  or 
some  other  gold  coin,  into  the  circulation  of  India,  as  being  one  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  a  paper  currency.  The  discoveries  of  gold  of  late 
years,  and  its  diminishing  price  in  relation  to  silver,added  to  the  great  demand 
which  has  latterly  existed  for  the  latter  metal  for  shipment  from  England  to 
India  and  Chins,  have  combined  to  create  a  strong  public  leeling  in  &voiir 
of  making  use  of  gold,  in  some  form  or  other,  as  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  India.     No  one  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  if  we  had  to  begin 
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&  system  of  currency  de  novo,  the  most  conTenient  of  all  the  varionB  systemB 
How  in  practice  would  be  found  to  be  that  osed  in  England,  where  gold  ia 
the  Btandard,  gold  coin  the  general  money  in  circulation,  and  silver  tokens 
of  limited  tender  the  subordinate  coins. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  a  long -established  standard  of  sitrer  in  India, 
in  which  liabilities  to  a  large  amount,  in  the  shape  of  public  debt,  and 
obligations  of  varied  character,  running  over  a  long  series  of  years,  have 
been  incurred  in  silver.  For  it  must  oe  home  in  mind  that  a  contract  to 
pay  a  given  sum  of  money  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  contract  to  deliver 
a  given  weight  of  that  metal  which  is  the  standard  at  the  time  the  contract 
is  made,  and  that  to  alter  or  vary  the  standard,  and  to  adopt  another  metal 
because  it  is  cheaper,  is  simply  to  enable  the  debtor  to  break  faith  with  the 
creditor.  It  is  true  that  the  metal  in  which  a  debt  has  been  contracted  may 
fall  in  value  by  a  large  increase  in  its  quantity,  but  that  is  a  risk  which 
the  creditor  runs,  and  of  which  he  has.  no  right  to  complain.  In  like  ' 
manner  the  metal  may  rise  in  value,  but  that  is  a  risk  which  the  debtor 
incurs  when  he  enters  into  the  transaction,  and  of  which,  therefore,  he  has 
no  right  to  complain.  If  two  men  enter  into  a  contract,  one  to  deliver  and 
one  to  receive  a  given  quantity  of  wheat  at  a  distant  day,  however  mnch 
wheat  mav  have  fallen  in  price  in  the  meantime,  the  receiver  has  no  right 
to  complain,  any  more  than  the  deliverer  would  have  had  it  In  the  mean- 
time risen  as  much  in  price.  But  if  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to  deliver 
wheat,  finding  that  it  bad  risen  much  in  price  since  the  contract  was  made, 
sought  to  deliver  barley  or  some  other  grain,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
become  relatively  cheaper,  tbe  injostice  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  patent. 
But  it  would  be  equally  unjust,  afler  a  contract  had  been  made  in  a  silver 
standard,  to  change  the  standard  into  gold,  because  it  was  becoming  more 
plentiful,  and,  in  relation  to  silver,  likely  to  become  cheaper. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  California  this  subject  has  been  much  forced 
into  discussion,  owing  to  the  various  ways  in  which  a  great  and  sudden 
increase  in  the  supply  of  gold  was  likely  to  afiect  various  countries.  The 
first  impression  was,  that  a  great  fall  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  gold 
as  measured  in  silver.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  change  in  the  relative 
value  of  these  two  metals  does  not  at  the  outside  exceed  5  per  cent.  Before 
thegolddiscoveries,  silver  was  rarely  so  low  as  4s.  lid.  the  oz.  Since,  it  has 
seldom  reached,  or  at  least  exceeded,  5s.  2d.  tbe  oz.  But  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  fall,  the  Grovemment  of  Holland,  proverbial  for  its  caution,  was  the 
first  to  take  alarm,  and  having  then  a  circulation  of  both  gold  coins  and  silver 
coins,  which  were  a  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  they 
demonetized  the  gold  coin,  leaving  silver,  the  ancient  standard,  the  only 
legal  tender.  In  Belgium  a  similar  state  of  things  existed.  Their  standard 
and  chief  coins  were  silver,  but  they  bad,  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers,  atteched  a  fixed  rate  to  the  gold  coins  of  England  and  France, 
and  had  coined  20-franc  pieces  of  their  own.  They  followed  the  example  of 
Holland,  demonetized  gold,  and  fell  back  upon  the  single  silver  standard 
and  coin.  In  India,  coins  both  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  partial  circa- 
lation.  The  mint  proportion  which  those  coins  bore  to  each  other  was, 
that  of  15*1S3  of  fine  silver  to  I  of  gold.  The  gold  coin  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  legal  tender ;  but  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  coin  in  the 
market  was  at  least  equal  to  the  silver  rupees  which  it  represented,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  passing  them,  and  the  Crovenunent  accepted  them  in  the 
public  treasuries  at  the  nominal  rate  at  which  they  were  coined ;  but  as 
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soon  B8  the  price  of  gold  becMi  to  falli  and  the  gold  mohar  piece  was  no  longw 
of  the  same  value  as  15  silver  rapees,  it  waa  evident,  if  the  GU>vemment 
contanaed  to  receive  them  into  the  treaanriea,  vithout  tlie  power  of  paying 
them  out  at  the  same  rate,  that  a  great  accumulation  of  gold  pieces  would 
have  taken  place,  which  the  Government  conld  not  tise  as  money,  and  upoQ 
which  in  the  sale  it  must  have  lost  considerably.  To  avoid  this  Uie  Govern- 
ment  had  the  choice  of  two  plans ;  the  one  to  reduce  proportionately  the  rate 
at  which  the  gold  coins  would  be  received,  bo  as  stilt  to  leave  a  margin  for 
los^ ;  the  other  to  prohibit  the  receipt  of  gold  coins  altogether,  and  to  accept 
only  the  legal  tender  coins  of  silver.  They  adopted  the  latter.  In  the  Cnited 
States  at  that  time  they  had  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  the  coins 
of  ^oh  metal ;  but  as  silver  became  dearer  in  proportion  to  gold,  it  was 
shipped  away  to  go  great  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  great  inconvenience  for  the 
want  of  smtul  coins,  the  place  of  which  coold  not  be  supplied  with  gold.  In 
1853,  therefore,  the  American  Government  had  recourse  to  the  plan  of  reducing 
the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  (the  dollar  being  reduced  from  112^  grains  to 
384  grains  of  silver),  so  as  to  make  them  tokens,  like  the  English  silver 
coins,  limiting  their  tender  to  &ve  dollars,  and  thus  adopting  a  single 
standard  of  gold.  In  France  a  double  standard  had  prevail^  at  leaat 
since  the  decree  of  Napoleon  the  First  in  1801,  Bytbat  decree  the  relative 
valae  of  gold  and  silver  was  fixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  15^ ;  but  as 
6  &ancs  are  retained  at  the  mint  for  coining  a  kilogramme  of  gold  into 
155  pieces  of  20  franca  each,  and  1^  franca  are  retained  for  coining  a 
kilogramme  of  silver  into  40  pieces  of  5  francs  each,  the  proportionate  vune 
of  £e  two  metals  as  coined  is  1  of  gold  ta  ld'54,  rather  above  15^,  of 
silver. 

From  1801  to  1850  the  market  price  of  gold  had  always  a  tendency  to 
rise,  and,  being  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  silver  than  the  rate  &ced  by 
the  decree  of  Napoleon,  disappeared  altogether  from  circulation,  and  com- 
nanded  a  premium.  Silver  consequently  Became  tbe  only  actual  circulatitm. 
Since  the  gold  discoveries,  the  price  of  gold  has  fallen  somewhat  below  the 
fixed  rates,  and  in  consequence,  since  1850,  a  sum  equal  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  sterling  of  gold  has  been  coined  at  the  French  mint,  and  a 
corresponding  amount  of  silver  has  been  exported.  For  many  vears  prior 
to  1650  little  or  no  gold  had  been  coined.  This  has  led  to  a  aaily  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  small  coin,  and  to  great  inconvenience  as  a  conseqneoce;  and 
it  IS  quite  certain,  if  the  price  of  silver  continues  to  rise,  that  the  French 
Government  most  resort  to  some  such  plan  as  has  already  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  in  circulation  nlver  coins  for 
inferior  denominations.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly  the  fact,  that  a  large  portitffi 
of  the  silver  coin  now  in  circulation  in  France  has  became  considerably 
reduced  below  their  full  value  by  wear  that  has  prevented  their  being 
exported. 

In  all  tbe  German  States  in  which  formerly  gold  coins  circulated  at  fixed 
rates  they  have  been  demonetized;  and  under  a  convention  made  in  1857, 
to  which  I  shall  have  further  to  allude  hereafter,  silver  has  been  reverted 
to  as  the  sole  standard.  From  these  examples  it  would  appear  that  wherever 
the  integrity  of  the  single  standard  had  been  in  any  degree  departed  trom 
the  small  change  in  the  relative  prices  of  the  metals  which  has  taken  place, 
not  exceeding,  as  I  have  shown,  5  per  cent,  has  immediately  led  to  incon- 
venience, and  to  an  alteration  in  practice,  which  in  the  manner  of  the  money 
of  a  country  is  always  to  be  deprecated.  In  England,  fortunately,  the 
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single  standard  has  not  been  tampered  witSi,  and  it  is  acconSngly  almost 
the  only  country  in  which  no  change  whate^'er  has  been  made  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  gold  discoveries.  No  donbt  there  were  at  first  not  wanting 
those  who,  being  owners  of  the  pnblic  stocks,  or  recipients  of  fixed  incomes, 
endeavoured  to  create  a  feeling  in  favour  of  some  change,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  depreciation  in  their  property  which  they  apprehended  &om  the  reduced 
value  of  gold.  Bat  they  were  at  once  reminded  that  all  CMitrads  were 
made  in  gold,  and  that,  whether  gold  rose  or  fell  in  value,  the  contract  as 
between  debtor  and  creditor  munt  be  maintained.  WitJi  all  this  experience 
before  us,  we  are  called  upon  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  wise  again  to 
tamper  witli  the  p^nciple  of  a  single  standard  in  India,  by  admitting  gold 
coins  into  the  circulation,  under  some  assumed  regulation  which  would 
avoid  inconvenience. 

I  at  once  say  that  I  know  of  no  conceivable  regulations  by  which  such 
an  object  could  honestly  be  attained.  But  I  am  willing  to  c<»isider  all  the 
Turious  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  that  porposa  These  may  be 
divided  into  five  heads; — First,  some  propose  the  "sovereign,"  or  some 
other  gold  coin,  should  be  introduced,  ana  which  should  circulate  at  its 
market  price  f^m  day  to  day,  measured  in  silvn-.  Second,  others  propose 
that  such  a  gold  coin  should  be  made,  bearing  the  exact  valne  of  a  given 
number  of  rupees,  say  ten,  and  that  it  should  be  made  a  1^^  tender  for 
that  sum  for  a  limited  period,  say  a  year,  when  it  should  1^  readjusted, 
and  again  valued,  and  made  a  legal  tender  for  a  further  similar  period  at 
the  new  rate.  Third,  some  propose  that  the  English  sovereign  should  be 
introduced  as  a  legal  tender  for  ten  rupees,  but  limited  in  amount  to  twentT 
rupees,  or  two  sovereigns.  Fourth,  some  propose^  to  preserve  a  single 
standard,  but  to  change  it  from  silver  to  gold,  adopting  silver  tokens  for 
subordinate  coins.  Fifth,  some  propose  the  simple  adoption  of  a  double 
standard  of  silver  and  gold,  which  all  the  others  repudiate.  As  applicable 
to  most  of  these  schemes,  I  may  remark,  that  the  chief  object  of  a  coin  is 
that  it  shall  represent  a  defined  and  fixed  value  well  known  to  the'  sim|Jest 
of  the  people.  When  it  is  deprived  of  this  quality,  it  is  reduced  to  the 
mere  condition  of  a  commodity  which  is  to  he  bought  and  sold  at  rates 
vatying  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  The  true  attribute  of  the  coin 
is  thus  given.  This  remark  implies  with  ereat  force  to  the  first-mentioned 
of  the  four  plans,  for  supplementing  the  Indian  cnrrency  with  gold  coins. 
And  if  we  consider  what  the  practical  efifect  would  be,  the  proposal  must  be 
dismissed  as  wholly  impracticable.  Let  a  gold  piece  be  coined  to-day, 
representing  the  exact  value  in  gold  of  tea  rupees,  to-morrow  the  piece  of 
gold,  either  from  a  change  in  its  intrinsic  value  or  &om  an  alteration  in  the 
exchanges  with  England,  where  it  is  the  sole  standard,  rises  to  ten  rupees 
and  four  annas,  next  day  it  rises  to  ten  rupees  and  eight  annas,  in  a  day  or 
two  more,  an  importation  having  taken  place  from  Australia,  it  foils  to 
nine  rupees  twelve  annas,  and  then  to  nine  rupees  eight  annas,  and  so  <», 
being  infinenced  by  all  ihe  accidents  from  day  to  day  which  determine  the 
price  of  gold  expressed  in  silver. 

These  fluctuations,  moreover,  may  not  only  take  place  from  day  to  day, 
but  eyen  during  the  same  day.  It  would  he  impossible  that  such  coins 
could  answer  the  place  of  money.  The  cambists  and  money  dealers  could, 
no  doubt,  buy  and  sell  and  deal  in  such  coins  just  aa  they  do  now  in  the 
metal  itself,  but,  except  the  fiict  that  the  quanti^  and  quality  of  the  metal 
would  be  ascertained  without  weighing  or  assaying,  they  could  just  as 
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easQy  deal  in  and  bnr  and  s^  gold  bars.  To  call  a  coin  "  money,"  the 
value  of  whicli  could  not  be  voached  for  from  one  day  to  another,  to  nay 
nothing  of  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  and  computing  the  fluctuations, 
would  be  a  mere  misnomer,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  community  would 
Buffer  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  snch  a  system  that  could  possibly 
avoid  it 

The  second  plan  proposed,  though  not  open  to  the  same  objections,  is 
Btill  open  to  others  almost  as  grave.  A  gold  coin  is  to  be  made  the  exact 
value  of  ten  rupees ;  it  is  by  law  to  be  declared  a  legal  tender  for  that  sum 
for  a  year  or  some  specific  period  of  time,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  During  that  period  the  price  of  gold,  measured  in 
silver,  is  continually  falling ;  a  profit  ia  gained  by  the  bullion  dealers,  by 
importhig  gold,  getting  it  coined,  and  forcmg  it  into  circulation  at  the  fix«l 
periodical  rate.  As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
rate  will  be  revised,  and  uie  circulating  value  of  the  coin  reduced  in  com- 
formity  with  the  fell  of  gold,  every  one  makes  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
gold  coin, — a  struggle  takes  place,  in  which  the  public  exchequer  takes  a 
prominent  part,  for  every  one  to  divest  himself  of  gold  coins,  and  thus  to 
avoid  an  inevitable  loss.  But  on  some  one  it  must  fall,  and  there  could  not 
but-  be  great  dissatisfaction  iu  the  public  to  find,  on  a  given  day,  the  value 
of  a  large  quantity  of  the  coin  in  its  possession,  which  they  had  no  choice  to 
to  refuse,  depreciated  by  2,  3,  or  4  per  cent. 

When  the  monetary  convention  was  entered  into  between  the  Anatrian 
Government  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein,  in  1857,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  a  nniform  and  general  currenty,  silver  was  adopted  as  the  existing 
standard ;  but  as  some  States  were  anxious  to  retain  a  right  of  coining  golC 
after  the  greatest  consideration,  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  than  this 
most  itnp€arfect  one.  But  the  difficulty  of  giving  a  fixed  value  was  found 
to  be  so  great  that  Article  XYIII.  of  the  treaty  declares  that  "  the  silver 
value  of  the  conventional  gold  coins  will  be  alone  regulated  by  the  relation 
of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  they  will,  therefore,  not  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  representing  an  amount  of  legal  silver  coinage  as  a  medium  of 
payment"  But  it  is  further  provided  hj  Article  XXI.,  "that  each  State 
IS  to  be  at  liberty  to  allow  such  gold  coins  to  be  taken  at  their  treaanries,  in 
lieu  of  silver,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  to  be  beforehand  decided  upon.  Such 
predecided  rate  of  exchange  shall  last,  at  the  utmost,  six  months,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  last  month  is  to  be  each  time  reconsidered  for  the  next  similar 
period."  As  far  as  I  can  leam,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  system 
of  gold  currency  so  imperfect  and  exposed  to  such  uncertainty  has  practi- 
cally remained  a  dead  letter.  To  show  the  opinion  which  the  parties  to  the 
convention  entertained  of  the  plan,  they  took  care  in  Article  XXII.  to 
ptipnlato  that  all  paper  money  issued  by  the  State  should  be  solely  for  silver 
and  payable  in  uiat  metal.  I  may  conclude  then  that  it  would  not  be 
thought  desirable  to  adopt  this  plan. 

The  next  and  third  proposal  is  to  permit  the  circulation  of  the  sovereign 
to  a  limited  amount,  say  of  twenty  rupees.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  system  adopted  in  England  of  giving  to  the  silver  coins 
the  character  of  tokens,  not  of  full  value,  and  limiting  tEe  amount  of  tender. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  this  can  ue  done  with  the  low- 
priced  metal,  which  represents  small  transactions,  it  cannot  be  done  with  the 
uigh-priced  metal,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  represent  large  pay- 
'  ments.  The  objections  to  the  plan  may  be  thus  stated.  Ab  long  as  gmd 
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▼as  of  a  valae  above  the  ratio  which  the  coin  represented)  it  woald  not  be 
ciicalat«d  at  all^  bat  when  it  fell  below  that  value  ereiy  eflfort  woald  be 
made  to  force  it  into  use.  The  conseqaence  would  he  that  shopkeepers  and 
small  dealers  woald  receive  many  of  their  payments  in  a  coin  with  which 
they  could  not  make  large  payments  withont  a  loss.  They  might  receive 
lOOL  in  a  day  firom  fifly  customers,  and  when  they  came  to  place  the  lOOL 
in  the  bank,  or  to  use  it  for  a  payment  to  a  merchant,  thev  would  have  to 
submit  to  a  loss  equal  to  the  discount  upon  the  gold,  from  the  Mint 
regulations  in  England  a  similar  loss  cannot  happen.  A  similar  source  of 
loss  would  be  experienced  bv  raUway  companies,  whose  feres  would  be 

C'd  in  a  coin  which  they  could  not  dispose  of  in  large  Bums  except  at  a 
I. 

The  fourth  proposal  is  to  adhere  strictlr  to  a  single  standard,  bnt  to 
change  it  from  silver  to  gold.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  freely  admit  that, 
if  we  had  to  begin  ds  novo,  convenience  would  point 'to  a  gold  standard 
with  silver  token  coins  as  the  best,  although  public  opinion  has  been  by  no  - 
means  agreed  upon  this  point.  It  ia  curious  to  observe  the  flactastaons 
of  views  vpon  this  subject,  and  how  much  they  are  governed  by  expediency 
and  convenience  at  the  momenL  In  1837,  during  the  panic,  silver  happened 
to  be  rather  abundant  in  the  London  market,  and  dimcult  to  be  converted 
into  bank-notes  or  gold,  not  being  a  legal  tender.  A  great  pressure  firom 
the  merchants  of  London  at  that  time,  and  again  in  1847,  under  similar 
circamatances,  was  made  upon  the  Government  of  the  day,  to  admit  sOver 
into  circalation,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  now  prevails  in  respect  to 
gold  where'  alyex  is  the  standard.  I  have  a  very  clever  pamphlet  lying 
before  me  entitled  the  Injury,  Imujieieney,  and  Inconvenience  of  a  Gold 
Standard,  in  which  arguments  are  used  quite  as  strong  against  wai  system 
as  now  prevwls  against  a  silver  standard.  If  a  Government  were  to 
vacillate  in  a  vital  matter  of  this  kind  according  to  the  convenience  or 
interest  uther  of  the  debtor  class  or  the  creditor  class,  the  int^rity  of  any 
standard  would  be  entirely  lost  But  though  I  admit  that  a  gold  standard 
does  possess  superior  advantages,  yet,  as  I  have  already  shown,  in  a  country 
whra«  all  obligations  have  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  silver,  to  make  a 
law  bv  which  they  could  forcibly  be  paid  in  anything  else  would  simply  be 
to  de&and  the  creditor  for  the  advantage  of  the  debtor,  and  to  break  pablic 
faith. 

The  fifth  and  last  plan  proposed  is  to  adopt  a  double  standard,  such  as 
m^vailed  in  the  United  States  previous  to  1833,  and  such  as  still  prevails  in 
France.  The  system  of  a  double  standard  is  practically  a  permission  for 
the  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  from  time  to  time  in  the  cheapest  of  the  two 
metals.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  where  such  a  system  has  existed 
from  ancient  times,  and  when  under  it  the  great  bulk  of  obligations  have 
been  contracted,  the  creditor  has  no  right  to  complain  of  being  paid  from 
time  to  time  in  the  cheapest  of  the  two  metals,  because  that  waa  the  con- 
dition of  his  contract;  but  in  cases  where  a  single  standard  has  long  pre- 
vailed, the  adoption  of  a  doable  standard  is  just  as  much  a  breach  of  faim  as 
a  simple  change  of  the  standard ;  for  it  must  be  plain  that  the  introduction 
of  a  double  standard  is  practically  the  adoption  of  the  cheaper  of  the  two 
D^etals  at  the  time.  But  unjust  as  such  a  change  would  be, — inconvenient 
as  a  donble  standard  has  proved  in  practice,  and  inconsistent  as  it  is  in 
prmciple, — yet  I  have  no  aoubt,  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  use  of  both 
metab  in  a  circalation  of  full  value  as  coin,  that  it  is  the  beat  mode  in  which 
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that  object  cah  be  attuned.  In  all  the  other  irajt  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  circulate  gold  coins  with  a  silver  carrencr  the  principle  taihtr 
of  a  varying  ralae  from  day  to  day,  or  that  of  a  penodical  adjustmoit  oT 
valne,  the  coin  circulating  in  the  meantime  as  a  legal  tender  has  been  found 
needful.  Under  either  of  diose  plans  the  holders  are  leas  or  more  subjected 
to  immediate  and  individual  loss ;  in  the  case  of  periodical  adjustment,  as  is 
proposed  in  Germany,  it  may  be  to  considerable  loss.  Bat  in  the  operation 
of  a  double  standard,  the  one  coin,  which  is  gradually  becoming  of  lea 
intrinsic  value,  gradnaJIy  and  from  day  to  day  displaces  the  coin  which  ii 
undergoing  appreciation ;  large  supplies  of  the  cheapening  coin  come  from 
the  Mint,  and  corresponding  quantities  of  the  appreciating  coin  are  broofi^t 
np  and  exported  at  a  profit ;  but  as  long  as  the  two  coins  circulate  tc^ether, 
and  to  whatever  extent  they  do  so,  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public  of  the 
same  nominal  value,  and  continue  without  any  intermission  to  answer  the 
aame  purpose  for  all  daily  uses.  However  objectioni^le,  therefore,  a  double 
.  standard  may  be,  and  however  inconsistent  with  theory,  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
least  objectionable  of  all  the  plans  yet  proposed  for  combining  the  use  of 
the  two  metals  in  coins  of  full  intrinsic  value  circulating  in  the  same 
currency. 

But  X  would  ask,  what  advantage  could  be  expected  from  the  adopd<Mi  of 
gold  in  India?  Upon  this  snbject  there  is,  I  believe,  much  confusion  of 
ideas.  It  is  said  that  cold  is  becoming  more  plentiful,  and  that  the  demand 
for  silver  is  making  it  acarc&  Now  the  extent  to  which  this  is  true  in 
practice  must  be  measured  by  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  mariiet 
price  of  silver,  which  I  have  shown  does  not  exceed  5  per'cent.  But 
BDppoaing  it  were  greater,  would  that  he  a  reason  for  using  gold?  If  India 
requires  a  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  it  can  only  be  obtained  in  exchange 
for  its  products  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  quantity  of  those  metals, 
whether  of  gold  or  silver,  will  be  obtained  in  the  exact  proportion  which 
they  bear  to  the  products  of  India  for  which  they  are  exchanged.  India  i» 
quite  as  well  off  to  receive  silver  as  gold,  and  perhaps  better,  inasmuch  as  silver 
seems  to  be  an  appreciating  metal,  while  gold  is  probably  still  falling.  Nor  can 
it  he  deemed  to  be  a  disadvantage  to  India  that  the  silver  remitted  for  its 
products  has  to  be  obtained  in  exchange  ibr  the  gold  received  from  California 
or  Australia  in  London.  These  different  movements  in  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals  to  the  points  at  which  the  exchanges  of  the  world  direct 
them  are  all  determined  by  general  broad  principlea,  which  are  self-acting, 
and  which  any  artificial  attempt  to  disturb  or  control  can  only  tend  to 
derange. 

In  whatever  form  India  receives  its  payments  from  the  exterior  world  for 
tiie  balance  of  its  exports  over  its  imports,  whether  in  gold  or  in  silver,  can 
matter  not,  so  long  as  the  iull  value  is  received.  I  know  it  is  said  that  gold 
coins  ore  much  more  convenient  lor  circulation  than  silver.  If  this  refers  to 
the  removal  of  Government  treasure  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
^en  I  much  doubt  if  any  important  advantage  would  attend  gold  coin. 
The  expense  of  removing  coin  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  very  small  degree  determined 
by  its  weight  and  bulk,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the  necessity  of 
protecting  it  It  would  require  just  as  much  of  an  escort  to  protect  the  sum 
of  100,000^  in  gold  as  if  in  silver,  and  perhaps  even  more  eo,  inasmuch  as 
the  compactness  and  lightness  of  gold  would  render  it  a  more  tempting  and 
handy  prize  to  the  robber  than  bulky  and  weighty  silver.  Agun,  I  doobt 
much  whether  there  would  not  be  somewhat  greater  danger  to  local 
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treasuries  contoiainff  gold  coin  than  ailvor.  It  is  a  very  auggestire  fact, 
that  daring  the  mntiny  the  gold  mohor  of  15  rupees  commanded  such  a 
premiam,  owing  to  their  greater  convenience  for  concealment  or  remoral, 
that  the  price  of  26  and  27  rapees  was  given  for  them.  But  if  the  con- 
venience referred  to  alliides  to  the  use  of  gold  coins  for  private  expenditure, 
■flien  I  readily  admit  their  value  to-  that  extent  But  Iwould  snbmifthat 
for  this  pnrpose,  and  for  all  others  that  have  been  suggested,  a  well- 
regnlat«a  paper  currency,  such  aa  I  have  described  in  another  Minute  of 
thiK  date,  would  answer  much  better,  while  the  ancient  single  standard  of 
the  countiT  in  which  all  esisttng  obligationa  have  been  contracted  would  be 
maintoined  in  all  its  integrity. 

lo  answer  to  this  communication  and  Minute,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  sCTit  a  despatch  to  the  Governor-Greneral  of  India  in  Council,  on  the 
26th  March,  1860,  approving  generally  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  inviting  further  commnnication  on  the  subject  when  the  plan  shall  have 
been  fiilly  considered  and  matured  in  all  its  details. 


EAST  ISDIA  (BIHAKCIAL  HBASTJBSS,  ata) 

Copies  of  Correapondence  behaem  the  Government  of  India  and  th  Govern-  ■ 
ffMJif  of  Madras,  and  Mnutea  of  Members  of  the  Government  of  Madras 
mi  proposed  Financial  Measures  in  India ;  and  of  Despatches  of  the  Seoretcay 
of  State  for  India,  on  Recall  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  (Colonel  Sykes.) 
17th  May,  1861.     (339.) 

Tobaeeo  and  So^— OntheStst  March,  1859,  the  secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  wrote  to  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Government  of  Fort 
St.  C^rge,  that  with  a  view  to  tiie  improvement  of  the  finances  of  India  and 
to  provide  the  means  of  increased  expenditure  in  the  military  department 
consequent  on  the  mutinies,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  deemed  it 
expedient  that  early  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  native-grown  tobacco  throughout  India.  The  mode  suggested  for  the 
imposition  of  such  a  duty  to  be  as  follows ; — 

".  The  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant*  except  under  licence  from  the 
collector,  would  be  prohibited  throughout  India.  Unlicensed  cultivation 
would  be  subject  to  penalty.  Licences  would  be  granted  bv  the  several 
collectors  for  uie  cultivation  of  tobacco  on  payment  of  a  fee  calculated  at  so 
much  for  a  given  area.  The  fee  should  be  calculated  by  the  Gnglisb  acre 
and  ita  parts.  Thus  if  four  rapees  an  acre  were  the  general  rate  of  tax 
determined  on,  the  fee  might  be  calculated  at  one  rupee  for  every  quarter 
of  an  acre,  or  fraction  of  a  quarter  np  to  one  acre,  and  four  rupees  for  every 
acre  or  fraction  of  an  acre  above  one  acre.  The  amount  of  the  tax  that 
might  properly  be  imposed  on  an  acre  of  tobacco  cultivation  would  have  to 
be  determmed  with  due  advertence  to  the  value  of  the  produce.  Several 
persons  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  take  up  a  Joint  licence  for  lands  in  the 
same  village ;  but  lands  in  different  villages  should  not  be  included  in  the 
same  licence,  though  cultivated  by  the  same  person.  The  cultivation  of  the 
tobacco  plant  shoiJd  not  be  allowed  to  commence,  even  in  ita  earliest  stages. 
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till  die  fee  Iiad  been  paid.  Some  arrangeineiit  wilt  have  to  be  made  widi 
die  mlers  of  oadve  States,  either  to  impose  a  mmilar  iax  in  their  several 
territories,  or  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  tobacco  into  Britisli  territorj- 
vitltont  payment  of  duty  to  the  British  Government.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  make  some  change  in  the  rate  of  dnty  charged  on  tihe  import  of  tobacco 
by  sea,  and  in  the  method  of  charging  it,  and  possibly  to  allow  soma 
remission  or  drawback  of  excise  dnty  on  native>grown  tobacco  ei^xirted  by 
sea  to  foreign  coantries." 

On  theSlst  April,  1859,  the  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  Madru 
wrote  to  the  secretary  to  Government  of  India,  that  having  given  their 
anxions  consideration  to  the  proposal  of  imposing  a  tax  on  native-grown 
tobacco,  that  board  had  come  to  the  conclosion  that  the  scheme  was  wi- 
desiraUe.  A  tobacco  monopoly  was  once  a  branch  of  revenue  in  Malabar  and 
Canara,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  evil  to  which  it  led,  the  monopoly  wai 
abolished,  and  as  to  levying  a  tax  upon  its  growth  in  addittcoi  to  the  ordi- 
nary land  assessment,  it  was  argued  that  it  would  fall  on  ryotwary  lands 
only,  and  that  therefore  the  finances  of  the  State  would  not  derive  tanck 
benefit  from  it  The  board  would  rather  suggest  an  additional  tax  on  salt^ 
which  could  be  done  without  creating  a  new  machineir.  An  increase  of 
two  annas  per  mannd  to  the  price  of  ^t  would  add  six  lacs  of  net  revenue, 
a^r  allowing  for  some  diminution  in  the  gales.  The  selling  price  of  salt 
was  about  one  rupee  per  maund;  and  the  maximum  increase  deurable 
is  one  rupee  and  a  half.  The  quantity  of  salt  sold  for  home  and  inland 
consumption  in  the  year  1857-6  was  56,56,691  maunds ;  exported  by  sea, 
4,91,793  maunds :  total  sales,  61,48y}84  maunds.  The  gross  revenue  wai 
57,00,075  rupees;  deduct  charges,  10,80,075  rupees:  total,  46,20,503 
rupees. 

On  the  loth  June,  1859,  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan  made  a  minute  against 
^tber  tax  on  tobacco  or  salt.  In  his  opinion  the  present  revenue  from 
salt  might  be  greatly  increased,  partly  by  facilitating  the  circulation  of 
salt  in  the  interior  bv  the  establishment  of  depdts  in  connection  with 
the  r^ways,  and  in  otner  ways ;  and  pardy  by  a  more  ri^d  enfarcement 
of  fidelity  and  exactness  in  the  collection  of  the  tax.  But  he  added 
that  the  present  financial  exigency  might  be  overcome  in  two  or  three 
years  by  reduction  of  expen£ture  combined  with  various  measures  d 
good  administratioo.  Instead,  therefore,  of  exbauBting  their  ingenuity  in 
devising  new  taxes  and  raisine  new  loans,  Sir  G.  E.  Trevelyan  recommended 
that  the  Government  should  apply  themselves  in  serious  sober,  earnest 
to  reducing  the  expenditure,  many  large  items  of  which  are  capable  of 
being  immediately  acted  upon,  and  to  rendering  the  large  balances  in 
the  treasuries  more  available.  The  Honourable  W.  Elliot  also  made  a 
minute  recommending  that  the  revenue  from  salt  should  be  improved  by 
reducing  the  monopolv  price,  or  by  the  establishment  of  inland  dep6ts 
of  sale  at  the  monopoly  price.  The  Honourable  W.  Morehead  also  wrote 
a  minute  to  the  same  effect.  In  consequence  of  these  minutes,  the  secie- 
tary  to  ihe  Government,  Revenue  Department,  communicated  to  the 
secretary  to  ttie  Government  of  India  the  heavy  objections  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras  against  the  proposed  tax  on  tobacco,  and  as  respects  tbe 
proposed  increase  m  the  price  of  salt  that  they  would  look  rather  to 
measures  of  a  different  chai'acter  to  retrieve  the  finances  of  the  empire. 

On  the  6th  May,  1859,  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  foi^ 
warded  to  the  Governments  of  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Ponjaab,  a 
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resolatioQ  on  the  subject  of  the  salt  tax,  reqaesting  ittfonnation  as  to 
the  ezpediencj^  of  increasiiig  the  eam&  On  the  receipt  of  this  resolndon. 
Sir  C.  £.  Trevelyan,  presi£nt  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  Madras,  made  a 
minute  confirming  his  former  minute  on  the  subject,  and  stating  that  the  • 
existing  rate  of  du^  at  Madras  vas  above  the  maximum  of  productiveness, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  to  be  lowered,  the  G-overnment  would  gain  more  in  the 
increase  of  consumption,  then  they  would  lose  in  the  diminution  of  the  rate. 
Ilie  Hon.  W.  Elliot  also  made  a  minute  concnriing  in  the  observations 
contained  in  the  minute  of  the  president.  In  answer  to  these  minutes  the 
secretary  to  the  Govbnnent  of  India  instructed  the  GKivemment  of  Madras 
to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  the  increase  of  the  tax  on  salt,  fixing  the 
price  of  salt  in  the  presidency  at  1  r.  2  a.  per  maund.  The  import  duty  on 
salt  should  also  he  mcreased  to  one  rupee  a  maund.  In  a  despatch  mnn 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dated  1st  June,  Hi59,  her  Majesty's 
Qovenunent  expressed  tlieir  opinion  that  immediate  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  gradual  substitution  throughout  the  Madras  Presidency  of  a 

S'stem  of  excise  on  the  manu&cture  of  salt  upon  the  general  plan  of  the 
ombay  salt  excise,  in  lieu  of  the  monopoly ;  tnat  on  tite  introduction  of 
the  excise  i^stem,  the  tax  should  be  fixed  at  one  rupee  per  maund;  and  that 
if  it  should  appear  that  any  considerable  time  will  elapse  before  arrange- 
menta  for  ^t  purpose  can  be  carried  into  efiect,  they  will  be  prepared  to 
give  their  assent  to  an  increase  in  the  price  at  which  salt  is  issued  to  the 
dealers  &om  one  nqtee  to  one  rupee  and  two  annas  per  maund,  which, 
assnming  the  consumption  not  to  be  affected  by  the  change,  will  yield  an 
increase  of  revenue  of  about  six  lacs  of  rupees.  And  accordingly,  on  tbe 
19th  August,  the  Madras  Government  ordered  tlie  increase  of  the  price  of 
Government  salt  to  one  rupee  and  two  annas  a  maund,  and  of  imported  salt 
to  one  rupee  per  maund. 

Sea  CnttMot. — On  the  4th  March,  1859,  the  secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Madras,  copy  of  a  resolution 
respecting  a  proposed  alteration  in  the  existing  tariff  of  duties  on  imports 
ana  exports  by  sea,  asking  him  to  report  his  sentiment  thereon,  and  request- 
ing also — first,  what  changes  are  necessary  In  the  excise  duty  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled in  India  consequent  on  the  increase  on  the  import  duty  on  ftireign 
spirits ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  general  increase  in  the  rate  of  import 
duties  renders  it  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  existing  customs 
law  or  practice. 

The  principal  features  of  the  change  are  :— 

1.  The  abolition  of  differential  duties. 

2.  The  imposition  of  the  highest  duty  ou  articles  of  luxury  only ;  this 
duty  being  fixed  at  20  per  cent 

3.  The  imposition  of  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  upon  other  articles  generally, 
esceptJng  cotton  twist,  upon  which  the  duty  will  be  6  per  cent,  and  some 
articles  £ree  of  duty. 

4.  An  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  export  of  grain,  bnt  within  such  limits 
that  the  whole  duty  shall  near  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  difference 
between  the  prices  in  the  Indian  markets  and  the  prices  prevailing  in  tlie 
countries  to  which  this  description  of  produce  is  exported ;  and 

6.  The  repeal  of  the  export  duty  on  raw  silk  and  tobacco,  two  articles  of 
importance,  the  export  of  which  firom  India  is  affected  by  competition  from 
other  conntries. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  increase  and  decrease  of  revenue  from  the 
proposed  diitiea,  undw  eacli  head  of  the  tariff,  which  woald  follow  if  Hie 
ooantilr^  and  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  should  renuun  the  same  as 
ihey  were  in  1857-8  : — 
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Marine  itorM 
Metal*      . 
Woolleni   . 
Piece  gooda 
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Lac  dre  and  ttuH  lac 
Bawiilk    . 

Tobacco     . 


fi  and  10  pa  cent. 
S  and  10        „ 
5  and  10        „ 


Bi. 

B«. 

Ba. 

303 

7S,877 

64,738 

1,40.60S 

li,i8.506 

1,83,558 

3,49.784 

17,66,376 

84,96,083 

SS,6S,4S» 

3.S9.395 

1,30,80* 

4,80,0« 

1,01,113 

1,01,113 

2,08,236 

50,468 

84,113 

1,34,581 

85,749 

77,847 
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1,23,447 

8,46,894 

1,61,417 

4,84,851 

6,45,668 

69,75S 

1,79,265 
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83,406 

ia,754 

38,26! 
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67,480 
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94,395 
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8,77,»M 

4,25,683 

2,80,174 

1,11,793 

18,509 
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32,31,5*3 
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*  These  will  ihow  a  decreaae  amonutiiig  to  1,83,005  n. 


3  mpeeaper 
mannd. 

Free   . 

Free   . 
Free   . 


B*. 
8^,525 

B*. 
20,47,969 

Ba. 

88,98,484 

3,14,107 

3.14,107 

43.311 
M,5S,S66 

•    !B,S94 

;i; 

48,311 

14,76,477 

... 

14,76.477 

88,63,485 

30147,959 

47,*6,S7» 

Thus  the  abstract  result  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  cnstoms  dnties  is  aa 
follows : — Present  amount  of  customs  duties — &om  import,  75,60,000  rs. ; 
from  exports,  26,50,000  rs. :  total,  1,04,00,000  ra.  Increase  on  imports, 
74,50,000  rs. ;    on    exports,    20,50,000  rs. :    total,   95,00,000  rs.      Gi«iid 
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total,  1,99,00,000 rs.*  Decrease  onimports,  nothing;  on  exports,  l,75,OOOrs. 
Probable  amount,  1,97,25,000  rs. 

On  the  12th  March,  1859,  the  secretary  to  the  Qovemment  of  India 
wrote  to  the  secretary  to  the  CroTemment  of  Madras  that  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  customs  duties  having  been  brought  in,  the  new  duties 
migat  at  once  be  levied,  and  that  a  clause  was  iosertea  in  the  bill  indemni- 
fying the  collectors  for  what  they  might  do  in  anticipation.  On  the  same 
day,  a  telegraphic  message  was  sent  to  the  same  effect.  On  the  23rd,  the 
secretary  to  tue  Government  of  Madras  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
telegraphic  message,  signifying  the  readiness  of  the  board  to  give  orders  to 
act  at  once  upon  it,  but  that  they  had  never  received  the  letter  of  the 
12th  March.  As  to  the  other  pomts  suggested  by  the  letters  of  the  4th, 
the  Government  of  Madras  answered  that  tney  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  any  change  in  the  existing  customs  law  or  practice.  On  tlie 
18th  February,  1860,  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  com- 
municated to  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras,  that  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  customa  duties  as  follows :  — 
L.  Import  Duties. — All  20  per  cent,  duties  are  reduced  to  10  per  cent., 
except  the  duty  on  tobacco.  Cotton  thread,  twist,  and  yam,  are  raised  to 
10  per  cent;;  but  in  the  case  of  existing  contracts,  satisiactorily  proved,  for 
goods  now  actually  at  sea,  the  goods  are  to  be  admitted  at  5  per  cent 
The  duty  on  tobacco  is  to  be  eight  annas  a  seer  on  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
and  one  nujee  a  seer  on  manufactured  tobacco.  II.  Export  Duties. — The 
duty  on  saltpetre  is  to  be  two  rupees  a  maund.  III.  The  following  articles 
are  to  be  added  to  the  free  lists : — Imports. — Wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  maps, 
prints  and  works  of  art,  hides.  Exports. — Wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  hides, 
tea,  coffee.  And  instructions  to  that  effect  were  forthwith  issued  by  the 
Madras  Government 

On  the  18th  March,  1859,  the  secretary  to  the  Gt>vemment  of  India 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  Madras  a  despateh  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  excise  duty  on  spirits  and 
ganjah  throughout  India,  as  far  as  practicable.  In  answer  to  this,  the 
Government  of  Madras  stated  that,  as  the  Abkarri  is  rented  for  terms  of 
years,  no  enhancement  of  duty  was  practicable,  and  that  otherwise  the 
Government  saw  no  reason  for  miposing  further  taxes  on  the  importation  of 
spirits. 

Licensing  Bill  and  IncOTne  Tax. — On  the  7th  September,  1859,  the 
secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  sent  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
a  "Bill  for  the  licensing  of  Trades  and  Frofossions,"  with -a  request  that 
they  should  freely  offer  their  opinion  upon  it.  On  the  receipt  of  this  bill, 
tiie  Government  of  Madras  sent  a  copy  to  fiileen  civil  officers  residing  at 
different  places,  requesting  them  to  send  their  opinion  on  the  bill.  On  the 
receipt  of  t^eir  answers,  the  president.  Sir  0.  E,  Trevelyan,  made  a  minute, 
stating  that  all  officers  who  have  been  consulted  speak  of  the  bill  as  certain 
to  be  extremely  unpopular.  They  alluded  to  the  "  distrust,"  "  dissatis- 
faction,"  "  discontent,"  "  uneasiness,"  "  alarm,"  "  disaffection,"  which  will 
result  from  it  After  qnotjng  largely  the  opinion  of  these  ofGcers,  and  showing 
many  strong  reasons  against  the  bill,  Sir  Charles  concluded  his  minute  as 
follows : — 

The  people  of  Ifortheni  Indift  h&Te,  I  un  confident,  u  itroiig  m  cmTing,  kt  the  preaeDt 
time,  for  the  enjoTmeiit  of  quiet,  and  tin  tbe  eierciM  of  peuetU  induitiy,  si  ire  oiuMlTei. 
Two  op«r>tloni  ongbt  to  be  liiiiiiltuieousl;  cooclucted  thronghoDt  tbe  len^  and  bmdth  of 
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the  land;  one,  Om  fbnnatlon  of  a  re>l  fdUoe,  well  or^uitced,  -well  pi^  well  caperintaided  *j 
•elected  European  offlcen;  Uie  otber,  the  organizatioa  of  « inffldent,  ftnd  not  more  tfaan  n>m- 
cient,  militwy  force,  cueAiUj  ctdcokted,  both  m  to  a^regkte  *iaoiu)t  and  tbe  proportion  <rf' 
the  different  arme,  uid  iniued  on  Gommandliig  pointe,  witti  it«  Dugadoet  Mcnred  and  Umob- 
port  provided.  Tbe  flxiiig  of  the  milituT  iotot  ii  the  key  to  tbe  reet  of  the  eipm>ditni& 
CommJMuiBt,  ordnanc*,  traniport,  foUow  in  doe  proportion,  ai  a  mattm'  ol  cnnsB.  The 
intermediate  cItU  army  would  then  either  be  absorbed  in  the  new  police,  oi 
prodnctiTe  labour  in  tbe  Tarioni  occnpatloni  of  priTate  life.  There  nerer  i 
a  large  proportion  of  the  jonth  of  India  oonld  be  n  ill  ipared  from  active  indostry.  At 
pnwent  they  are  a  burden  and  a  came  of  anxiety.  Diiperanl  in  the  flelda,  in  the  workabopi, 
and  on  the  railroadi,  they  woold  largely  contribnte  to  oar  locial  and  financial  proaperi^. 
When  the  lubject  li  deliberately  con>id<ved.  It  will  be  found  that  a  mnch  smaller  nulitaty 
eatabliibment  will  be  lufflcient  than  is  generally  rappoted.  The  people  of  India  are  remark* 
^ly  dodle  and  eaail^  goremed.  It  It  only  when  they  are  enbodied  as  a  nilitaiy  force  that 
they  are  at  all  formidable.  In  other  wordi,  our  dHBcalUe*  are  of  onr  own  creatian.  Eren 
the  Eoropean  force  may  be  diminiabed  when  there  are  fewer  natiTe  leviea  to  look  after. 

The  proMcntioQ  of  tbe  Licenring  BW  i*  totally  inconaiilant  with  thii  line  of  acOoo.  He 
OoTemment  would  not  have  time  ix  atrength  for  both ;  but  there  ii  a  atiU  more  deranve 
reeaoD.  Tbe  proaecutioii  of  the  licenaing  Bill  would  make  it  necBMaiy  to  keep  up  onr  mili- 
taiy  force,  at  leaat  at  ita  preient  amount.  The  dvil  piecaBtioDi  anggested  in  toe  letter  from 
the  Oovemment  of  lodU,  dated  the  I4th  S^tember  bat,  would  be  ntterlyinanfflcient  to  meet 
tbe  oppoaition  which  might  be  expected.  Oar  beat  and  moat  reliable  offlcera  are,  g^senlly 
■peaking,  already  itatioued  at  the  more  Important  pott* ;  and  a«  the  matter  would  be  peifectly 
iotelligible  to  the  body  of  the  native  cominunity,  it  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  penc^al 
explanation  and  management,  If  it  were  taken  up  by  them  a«  a  cause  in  which  their  rightaaiid 
fiitnre  aecnrity  are  deeply  concerned. 

If  tbe  ledactioni  are  properly  handled,  and  are  properly  combined  with  meaanrea  of  dvil 
aoielloratiDn,  I  am  pemi^ed  that  they  will  not  be  attended  with  danger;  bnt  if  aome  liak 
mn*t  be  incnrred,  it  would  be  over  ai  aoon  ai  tbe  new  levies  had  been  returned  into  tbe  maai 
of  tbe  population,  and  would  result  in  a  state  of  (he  Snances  which  would  inaugurate  a  new 
eralnbidia.  If  we  choose  the  otiier  policy,  the  danger  will  be  cumulative.  Mora  tnxqis  mstt 
be  employed  to  meet  a  general  state  dt  ditcontoit ;  and  tbe  employment  ot  more  troops  would 
add  ttj  our  flnandal  embarrassment  and  increase  the  probabiUty  irf  aooiher  explosfan.  On 
the  late  occasion,  It  waa  only  the  Bengal  army.  Now  the  whole  people  of  British  India 
would  have  a  common  cause.  Ko  course  we  can  adopt  is  free  from  riik.  What  we  have  to 
do,  it  to  weigh  oppotite  ,cootider«tiOD>,  aad  to  determine  in  what  Erection  tbe  risk  ia  leat^ 
and  may  be  incon^ed  with  the  greatett  prospect  of  an  early  and  aatis&cton  aettleiiMBt. 

I  aball  not  again  enter  into  the  detailt  il  the  qnestion  at  it  alltett  the  MadiM  Pte^ieaej. 
We  are  eadearouriog,  to  the  extent  of  our  limited  powers,  to  follow  tbe  polity  advocated  in 
this  paper.  After  allowing  for  tbe  large  contributions  wbiiji  the  Madras  army  make*  to  tbe 
general  military  strength  of  British  India  by  service  bayood  our  frontier,  tbe  existing  force  it 
moeh  larger  than  will  be  required,  aa  our  new  pidioe  i*  extended,  as  our  inams  are  oonverted 
ioto  freeholds,  and  the  other  Improvements  in  progress,  all  tvidlng  to  the  contentmeut  of  the 
people  and  the  promotion  of  tb^  peaceful  lodastry,  are  developed  and  matured. 

Meanwhile,  every  branch  of  our  revenue  is  becoming  moi«  nroductive.  The  increase  of 
onr  laud  revenue  alone  last  year,  exceeded  our  share  of  the  eiUmaled  produce  of  tbe  tax  on 
trade*  and  phifettioos.  This  was  owing,  not  to  angmentation,  but  to  diminntion  of  taxation, 
The  reduction  ot  the  rates  encouraged  tbe  breaking  mi  of  new  lands  and  the  growth  of  mon 
valuable  products  on  lands  pretiootly  cultivated.  The  increaae  in  the  aalt  and  other  taxes 
tediately  dependent  on  the  consumption  of  the  people,  alto  ftamishes  decisive  proof 

, , , m. 

not  be  interrupted  by  new  discontent  and  excitement. 

The  Hon.  W.  Elliot  and  the  Hon.  W.  Marehead  made  also  minntes  con- 
earring  in  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  IVevetjan. 

On  Uie  20th  Jane,  1859,  the  secretary  to  the  Goremment  of  India  wrote 
to  the  secretary  to  the  Goremment  of  Madras,  requesting  a  further  ex- 
pression of  the  views  of  the  Madras  Government,  in  respect  of  those  other 
measores,  the  adoption  of  which  might  render  a  resort  to  further  taxation 
imnecessary,  and  more  particularly  to  send  a  rsport  indicating  those  sources 
of  expenditure  which,  in  the  opinions  of  the  Ctovemor,  could  he  dispensed 
with.  In  consequence  of  this  communication,  Sir  C.  R  Trevelyaa  made 
the  following  mhiutea : — 

bi  the  letter  from  the  secretary  to  theOovernment  of  Lidia,  dated  the  SOth  nltimo,  we  aie 
asked  for  a  filler  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Hadrai  Qoveinment  in  refeienee  to  the 
"  redncUin  ut  expenditure  combined  with  various  meatont  of  good  adnunlatration,"  whidi, 
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It  vu  nggeOei  Id  m7  mfoato  dated  the  loth  oUInio,  might  render  ft  mart  to  hrther 
IncrcMed  tuution  nnneeeuBir. 

BxMrienea  wananta  the  belief  that,  wlUi  proper  raanagcmeat,  the  flnoDcei  of  India  may 
be  ra^dly  reafaMvd  to  ft  Mtitfiictor]'  itate.    It  baa  been  done  tirice  in  ntj  own  time.    The 


to  empioj  *  portioa  of  tiie  anridiu  in  MTibiK  the  prirate  debta  of  the  dvU  tervanta.  ThU 
pletbOTft  ««•  fidloved  br  aitother  depletion,  canaed  by  the,  flrat  Bnrmue  war  )  and  Ihii  w«* 
Mliered  bj  the  viae  and  Tigonnu  adrnmlitratioii  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  Qotuicial 
pra*«ril7  in  the  latter  part  ofLord  WilUam  Bentiack'i  and  the  flrft  put  of  Lord  AnekUnd'i 
adminiitratioa,  waa  brooght  to  a  doie  bj  the  Ail^haa  and  Seikh  wan. 

It  li  not  true  that  tiie  finance*  of  India  are,  on  the  whde,  onelftiUe.  The  rcTenoe  li  no 
donbt  «o,  in  one  point  of  Tiew,  becftow  the  people  are  poor,  and  becaoie,  not  beiag  repreieated 
In  the  Ooremment,  nor  hftTiDC  •a}'  eSt^tnal  confldence  in  it,  thej  haUtnally  take  rsAige  in 
putiTe  reaiitance  m  their  onlj  protection  againit  new  and  iodefloite  taxation.  It  was  br 
acting  Qpon  the  eipendlture,  that  tiia  flnancea  were  reitored  in  Lord  Amherat'i  and  LonI 
WUlfaon  Bentinok'*  time.  There  was  a  large  remiuion  of  impolitic  taxation  by  the  abolition 
of  the  tranait  and  town  dntiei ;  hnt  I  do  not  recollect  »  tingle  new  tax  having  been 

(Srcomrtaoeea  are  now  more  fkronmhte  fbr  tbe  reitoration  of  our  flnance*  than  thej 
were  on  the  two  occaaiooi  abore  adverted  to.  Luge  Independent  oatlTe  armlet  were  then 
■naint^ned  at  Gwallor,  In  Onde,  and  In  the  Pnojaab  ;  and  we  had  to  keep  np  a  large  Bepoj 
armj  to  connterhalance  titem.  Thote  independent  armlet  no  longer  exitt,  and  moat  of  the 
revennei  which  aapported  tbesa,  beddei  other  large  .Bnneza&ftu,  have  been  added  to  dot 
excbeqner.  Formerl;,  irith  the  teveooe  of  rather  more  than  half  of  India,  we  had  to  pro- 
Tide  fhr  the  mllitwj'  protection  of  the  whole  of  Inilla,  nnder  oondltiona  which,  fbr  Che  reaaon 
above  itated,  were  pecaliarif  bardenaome ;  now,  with  two-thtrdi  of  the  revenne  of  India,  we 
•re  left  to  cboote  onr  own  method  of  military  adminiatration.  The  Sepoy  army  of  Upper 
India,  which  contioned  the  old  acale  of  expenditnre  after  the  occaiion  fcir  It  had  ceated,  hat 
dittolred  itiell  Both  in  onr  foreign  and  dometUc  relationi,  we  are  now  oar  own  mattera. 
India  It  at  our  dltpotal  at  it  never  waa  befbre,  and  we  onght  to  do  onr  ntmott  to  profit  b;  it 
befiire  the  opportunity  hat  pasted. 

.  In  the  pretent  critit  <^  onr  afittirt,  the  fhU  volne  of  thlt  advaiitage  cannot  be  too  clearly 
lOnderttood.  One  of  the  earlleat  obtervationi  ntade  of  the  people  of  India  wot,  that  tlw 
fighting  wat  done  bf  a  Mnanite  cute,  and  that  ererybody  elie  followed  hit  ordinftiy 
occnpation.  Thit  holdt  good  to  tlUi  day.  The  people  of  India  are,  in  general,  extremdy 
docile  and  eaiily  governed.  There  are  partlcaltr  coatee  ord&aaet  among  (hem  who,  alchon^ 
they  ninally  follow  agricnlture  and  other  peaceable  puranita,  are  toldiera  by  hereditary 
pro&ttion.  Hie  B^putt  and  Brahmina,  who  composed  the  late  Bengal  army,  gave  at  no 
moleftaH(ni  while  they  were  cnllivoting  thdr  ancesDal  acret  in  Onde  or  Behar.  After  the 
fleme  ttmggle  which  ended  in  the  tnbjugation  of  the  Poajanh,  the  Seikh  toldiery  were 
rapidly  abeorbed  Into  the  body  of  the  people)  and  it  wat  only  after  we  had  colled  them 
Ont^  and  given  them  a  new  militair'  organization,  that  they  again  became  a  caste  of  anxiety 
to  a*.  The  plain  inference  it,  that  we  onght  not  to  evoke  ipiritt  which  we  may  find  it 
difficult  to  lay.  Onr  chief  danger  it  ttom  onr  native  army  ittellC  Onr  If  ahommedan  prede- 
ceteon  acted  upoa  thit  principle.  They  maintained  a  moderate  force  compoied  chiefly  of 
Bbbommedani,  and  the  letnlt  wat,  that  there  wat  olwayt  a  torpint  in  the  treunry,  Every 
Hindoo  Slate  acti  upon  It  The  head  of  the  Stale  It  tumnmded  by  a  f^  hundred  or  a 
few  thoniand,  m  the  cate  m^  be,  of  hit  own  tribe,  while  thereat  of  the  people  quietly 
do  their  own  butineu  In  their  reipectlve  mnnidpalitlei.  Hence  the  normal  condition  oif 
native  Indian  Btatea  hoa  been  that  they  have  had  ft  anrphu  revenue,  which  haa  been  lytls- 
nwtdcally  Idd  np  againtt  the  time  of  need. 

The  tme  remedy,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view,  political  at  well  at  flnandalj  ii  to 
reduce  the  auxiliary  native  litrce  which  has  been  raited  aa  a  tet  off  ogunat  our  late  Sepoy 
army..  It  waa  haatily  odled  forth  ttoia  die  body  of  the  peo[de,  in  nnmeront  cawt  by  local 
officer*  Hcdng  upon  tbeir  own  diactelion,  and  it  con  at  euily  be  retomed  to  lb  Thit  haa 
been  done  on  every  former  ocouion.  The  U^e  leriet  nJied  by  Lord  I^ke  in  Upper  India 
in  the  fint  Uahratta  war,  wen  dlabanded  by  Lord  ComwalUi,  The  wme  thing  look  place 
In  lord  Hattlng'a  and  Lord  Amhertt'a  lime  otter  the  ieG<nid  Mahrttta  war.  At  Indian 
flnondal  dlfflcultlet  are  canaed  by  the  enomMma  lerie*  which  the  nature  of  Indian  var&re 
demanda,  to  thote  dlfflcultiei  are  relieved  1^  tikeir  dlabandmenL  By  adopting  thit  tonne, 
important  Immediate  reanlta  are  obt^ned.  There  it  no  danger  to  be  apprehendedi  for 
Irrc^lar  troopt  raited  [o  meet  a  aodden  emergency  do  not  expect  to  he  permanently  main- 
lalned,  and  can  eauly  retome  occnpationt  which  they  have  only  recently  laid  down.  The 
greater  nnmbw  gtftd^  return  to  their  ftuniliet  with  the  donation  of  to  mony  montht'  pay 
which  it  la  cnatonuuy  to  give.  The  only  danger  it  in  keeping  them  embodied  when  there  it 
no  loagtr  actire  emjdoyment  for  them.  The  prevailing  high  price*  of  ogricnltural  prodtice, 
of  wldch  the  withdi«wal  of  to  Urge  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country  fitun  prodnctive 
lohonr  litmeof  the  chief  canMa,makeatba  pretent  Ume  parUcuJarly  foTonroUe  tbr  inch  on 
operation, 

SSBIE8  r.  K  E  [«>] 
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In  Madras,  the  ancieiit  militarj  onranization,  ttie  T^vevt  item  ham  which  the  vithered 
Bengal  branch  apraog,  atill  occapiei  the  ii^rouDd.  Tet  I  ahowed  in  id;'  rnlaute  of  the  SSth  of 
Maj,  that  large  savings  of  militAij  expenditnre  were  in  progreM  in  the  aonth  of  Iiidiai  ftnd 
that  in  two  or  three  vean  it  might  be  reduced  below  the  anle-miitiDj  standani.  In  NortberD 
India  there  are  muuh  greater  ndTantagei  for  dealing  with  the  subject.  What  we  haTc  (ber« 
ii  a  "mJu  indigataqtie  viola"  which,  by  pioper  manipulation,  can  be  ipeedily  contracted 
to  a  vpuel  of  rare  eicullence. 

Tbeae  resalta  can,  howerer.  be  obtained  onlj  by  "  good  adminiitratioD."  The  flnt  and 
main  point  of  all  it  to  have  a  cleai  plan  blocked  out  for  the  reorganization  of  our  militai; 
■Tilem  in  Upper  India.  I  long  agoeipreaaed  m;  opinion  on  thit  aubject  in  a  Kriet  of  letter*, 
which  I  wrote  at  great  personal  lacnflce,  and  published  in  EnRland  ;  and  I  have  since 
adTerted  to  different  parts  of  the  aubject  in  mj  cTideace  before  the  Indian  Arm;  Comminion, 
and  in  some  of  the  minutea  wliich  I  have  recorded  since  I  returned  to  India.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  thii  Presidency  has  worked  out,  in  a  series  of  minutes  and  reports,  the 
praccicalapplicationofaplau  which,  in  allits  main  foature^  is  similar  to  mine. 

The  key  to  the  reorganization  of  our  Indian  military  system  is  the  reformation  of  the 
existing  police  on  the  F.ngliah  and  Irish  constabulary  principle.  Until  this  it  done,  the  army 
cannot  be  concentrated  and  reduced  to  the  proportions  really  required  as  •  reaerre  in 
support  of  the  dvil  power;  neither  can  trustworthy  Tigilant  aid  be  obtained  fhr  the  fllll 
collection  of  the  salt-tax,  and  the  Myer,  or  excise  upon  spirituous  liquors;  above  all,  imtil 
this  is  done,  we  cannot  give  our  Indian  fellow-sabjects  that  protection  of  person  and 
property,  without  which  it  is  impoasible  they  can  pursue  their  avocations  with  oonfldenca 
and  spirit,  to  the  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  and  with  it,  through  the 
medium  of  all  the  taxes,  of  the  public  rereuue.  A  complete,  and,  In  my  opinion,  a  t^rj 
satisfactory  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  police  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  has  been 
before  the  L^slatlre  Council  since  February  last,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  eatimale  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  State  from  the  opposition  it  haa  met  with  there.  It  was  not "  police 
corps"  which  it  was  proposed  to  establish.'  These  are  neither  police  nor  regular  army;  and 
whue  they  cause  a.  Iieavy  expenditure,  they  are  a  source  of  disquieluda  both  to  the  QoTcin- 
ment  and  people.  It  was  a  bonafde  recast  of  the  actually  existing  police,  on  the  Bn^iah  and 
Irish  principle,  snpeHn tended,  in  all  its  details,  by  European  officers,  but  placed  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  magistrates. 

In  order  to  show  the  immediate  effect  of  good  adminlstratioo  in  diminishiog  the  expcsi' 
ditttre  and  increasing  the  reveDde,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  Uie  nuod  of  erery  department, 
and  I  must,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  few  more  Inttancea.  In  the  department  ot  PnUic 
Works,  a  comparatiTely  small  establishment  fs  employed  to  conduct  a  large  expenditnie,  and 
the  nature  of  that  expenditure  Is  )uch,  that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  iH  being  enlarged  ta 
contracted  accordingly  as  It  it  Tigiloutly  controlled  or  the  reverse.  One  good  practical  illiis- 
tration  is  worth  a  hundred  arguments,  and  I,  therefore,  request  that  reference  may  be  mads 
to  the  recent  proceedings  on  the  court-martial  of  Captain  Eeighly,  an  officer  of  the  ICadrss 
infantry,  who  was  employed  under  the  Supreme  Government  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
public  work*  at  Bangoon.  It  will  there  be  seen  that,  altboogb  ext^ure  works  connected 
with  the  fonnatioQ  of  the  new  station  were  in  progreaa,  there  was  practically  no  conind) 
that  Captain  Keighly  and  his  subordinates  drew  upon  tbe  lood  treunry  fw  any  snms  of 
money  they  pleased;  and  tliat  when,  at  last,  he  was  made  to  answer  for  us  expendituni  be 
bnmt  his  accounts.  The  Madras  Hailway  has,  for  several  years,  been  a  heavy  drain  upon 
the  public  finances,  and,  so  far  ftvm  creating  new  traffic,  it  has  not  even  absorbed  the  wboli 
of  that  which  already  existed.  Both  the  Madras  and  Supreme  Qovemments  bave  repeatedly 
recorded  their  opinion,  that  this  was  owing  to  the  fares  being  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
natives  were  able  to  pav;  yet  these  fares  remain  unaltered.  The  demand  for  small  coin  to 
supply  the  want  created  by  tbe  rapidly  developing  industry  of  the  soulli  of  India,  ia  extremdy 
great,  and  labour  is  becoming  every  day  more  scarce  and  valuable;  yet  tbe  coioing  at  the 
Madras  mint  is  still  done  by  hand.  Three  days  ago  fourteen  persons  were  weighing  ooppa 
money  there,  on  behalf  of  the  general  treasury,  in  scales  holding  each  about  a  handfuL  To 
substitute  for  all  these  two  or  three  men  with  a  largepsirof  scales,  or  to  count  and  wdgb  tbe 
pieces  by  the  cheap  and  unerring  machinery  in  ase  in  the  Englid)  and  French  mint*,  nay 
seem  a  small  reform;  yet  a«  the  public  expenditure  is  only  an  aggregate  of  details,  it  i*  l^ 
such  reforms  as  this,  carried  through  all  the  public  establishments,  that  a  sound  flnancial 
condition  Is  to  be  attained.  There  is  not  even  an  annual  revision  of  the  pnUk  eatabliahmeolt, 
similar  to  that  which  takes  place  at  home  in  connection  with  the  estimates;  the  consequence 
of  wUch  is,  that  expenditure  Is  oflen  continued  long  after  the  circumstance*  which  originally 
occasioned  it  have  ceased;  and  when  it  is  at  last  stopped,  it  is  owing  to  acddeu^  or  to  an 
overwhelming  financial  pressure  like  that  which  at  present  exists. 

Qood  administration  Is  as  effective  in  increaaing  the  revenue,  without  adding  to  ths 
burdens  of  the  people,  as  in  diminishing  the  expenditure.  In  my  minute  of  the  10th  ultimo, 
I  stated  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  this  presidency  of  M,65,T05  rupees,  in  tbe  first 
ten  months  ofthe  current  revenue  year,  on  an  annual  revenne  of  1,B6,S3,218  rupees;  and 
that  this  was  owing  to  the  redtictlan  of  our  fbrmerly  excessive  land-tax,  wtiereby  the  land- 
ownen  have  been  encouraged  to  bring  new  landa  into  cnlttvaQon.    Tbe  letunu  vt  anotlxf 
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month  iiim  (rnce  been  receiTed,  ind  the  Increase  on  the  eleren  raooths  li  SS,34,9S3  rapee*, 
of  wbich  onlj  a  small  smn  U  due  to  the  addiCioDiU  cnctom  datiea, 

I  Kin  ttated  in  107  miDntei  dated  the  lOlh  and  )3th  nltimo,  that  the  wit-tax  In  thii 
preddencj',  at  ita  eztttinii  rate,  might  bj  "good  administration"  be  much  more  Aillj  collected 
tluui  it  !■  at  present.  la  the  large  dlatrict  of  Oanjam,  for  initonce,  there  ii  acarcely  an; 
legal  coDinmptiooi  and  vatt  provlncei  in  the  Int^or,  inclnding  the  Nagpore  and  Hyderabad 
oonntriet,  are  reduced  to  the  neceHitr  of  nilng  miierable  laMitutet  for  ttiii  flr«t-rate 
neoeiMuy  of  lif^.  This  OoTemment  haa  already  taken  meaiures  for  enforcing  the  collecdon 
of  the  tu  in  it*  maritime  proTinces,  andfbr  ftirniihing  supplies  of  salt  (aabject,  of  cotme,  to 
otir  tax)  to  the  popnlation  of  the  interior  of  the  coDti^t  by  the  Qi>dRTGr7,  the  navigation  <d 
which  ii  being  opeoed. 

I  haie  bdore  me  a  liit  of  Inigotion  irorki  which  were  nupended  by  what  is  called  "  tb« 
reatriclire  order/'iasnedb;  the  Supreme  OoTeraraeut  In  comeqneaoeof  theflDincialpreeanre 
(»tued  by  the  mutiny,  and  if  I  were  permitted  to  make  a  Mlection  fn>m  them  fbr  immediate 
ezecDtion,  it  would  be  like  towing  gold.  In  tliii  climate  water  is  better  tbon  laad,  fbr  it 
Increatei  the  product]  Teneaa  of  land  aixfold. 

Lord  Stanley  liai  lately  called  the  attention  of  all  the  India  goTernmenti  to  the  floaudal 
Mid  aodal  im^rtance  of  the  principle  of  permitting  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax.  My 
apinkn  ia  decidedly  adverae  to  any  operation,  in  the  preient  state  of  Brltii^  Ini£a,  which 
wooM  weaken  this  main  prop  of  our  rerenue.  and,  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
goremmenti  large  anticipated  reionrcea,  iroold  diminish  the  pre*sare  upon  them  to  reduce 
ezptoditoret  but,  imdei  certain  circnmitonces,  and  within  cenain  limits,  the  principle  of 
liOrd  8t«iilej''i  detpatch  m»  lie  acted  upon  with  great  public  beoeflt.  IhnTealr^y^plied 
itto  the  whale  of  the  intm  beds  of  thii  presidency;  audit  may  be  exteoaively  acted  upon  hf 
the  Bale  of  the  fee  simple  of  building  land  in  towns,  and  of  waste  lands  suited  for  the  cultiro^ 
tfoo  of  coffee  and  other  TalnoUe  products  WBoropeana.  This  woald  bring  large  sums  at  once 
into  the  tieaanry,  and  wonld  also  lay  a  fonadation  for  still  greater  Inrawe  to  the  rerenne 
hereafter,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  rapid  dCTelopment  which  inch  a  comae  of  policy  could  not 
&U  to  gire  to  the  resource*  of  the  country. 

Id  my  minute  doted  the  lOUi  ultimo,  I  alluded  to  "  rendering  the  large  balance!  in  the 
treaiories  more  aTailabIa"  This  ia  a  resource  of  great  importuice,  whether  it  be  regarded  in 
iti  immediate  eflbct,  or  in  the  indirect  influraice  it  would  have  in  ftdlitating  the  buitnesi  of 
the  comitiy.  In  Bngland,  with  a  roTenue  of  sixty  or  seTent;  millions  eteriing,  the  public 
*"'*Mn  &  not  ordinarily  exceed  six.  In  India,  with  a  reTenne  of  thirty  milUoni.  they 
anxnint  to  twdxe.  This  costly  and  embarrMsing  stale  itf  things  is  chlef^  cansed  by  our 
ocnflniBgonnelTee  to  tbeateofmch  a  enmbrons  medium  of  eichuigc  as  sUrer.  Oneronedy 
is  the  subfltitotlon  of  a  gold  ttandud  with  a  snbsidiaiy  nlver  currency,  according  to  the 
arrangement  wUch  hat  tncceeded  eo  well  in  feigUnd.  Another,  is  the  establishment  of  a 
gOTemment  note  circulation,  within  pn^ter  lindtt  and  nnder  proper  regulatioiu.  This  hut  it 
more  effbctnal  than  the  other  in  the  proportion  in  whifh  paper  it  more  eotlly  and  sately 
remitted  than  gold,  and  it  has  also  the  gr^t  recommendation  of  not  disturbing  the  existing 
measnre  of  Talae.  I  would  propose  that  the  issue  should  be  limited  by  law  to  three  millions 
sterling,  that  it  ahoold  be  composed  of  goTemment  notes  of  different  denoninationa,  bat  none 
of  them  lett  than  tea  rapeest  and  that  these  notes  ahonld  be  declared  a  leg»l  tender, 
•Kl  should  be  leoelTable  as  rerenne  in  all  British  treMurles,  and  he  also  payable  i 


the  general  treMnriea  of  Calcutta,  Hadns,  Bimtbay,  ffinde,  the  Pumaub,  and  Acre.  Paper 
money  to  the  amount  U  fbnrteen  millloni  sterling  is  kept  out  in  England  withoat  the  deposit 
of  an  equivalent  amoont  of  hallion,  becaue  it  hot  been  fcnnd  by  experience  tlut  the 
note  drcoladoa  can  never  be  reduced  to  so  low  a  point  at  thati  and  ai  three  mlUlont  sterling 
wonld  not  be  more  than  10  per,  cent,  of  our  annual  Indian  reTenne,  or  more  than  two  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  cdn  held  in  the  conntn,  we  might  with  lafe^  go  that  length.  Aa 
the  b^aocee  In  the  geoeral  traasmies  would  not  have  to  be  Increaeed,  the  amount  of  the  note 
drcDlatlon  would  be  equivalent  to  a  loon  to  the  OovsmoMnt  without  interest.  A  still  greater 
lloancial  advantage  would  he  derived  from  the  new  focilities  of  remittance  which  would  be 
aflbrded.  To  render  the  pecuniary  letourcet  of  the  State  available  at  the  time  and  {dace 
required,  might  then  be  as  closely  studied  in  India  at  In  England,  with  the  msolt  that  the 
demands  upon  the  public  would  be  provided  fbr  bj  means  of  smaller  bdances  than  before. 
Private  traoaactions  of  all  kinds  would  be  gieMly  ftcililated,  and  the  paper  wonld  be  in  pet- 
manent  increasing  demand, 

I  must  not  OMMslude  without  Melly  adverting  to  that  measnre  of  "  good  administration," 
which  is  the  security  fbr  all  the  otlKrs.  To  seleet  pereono,  fbr  every  employment,  without 
nferenoe  to  any  con^dentian  except  tiiat  of  superior  fltnesa,  is  so  important  a  part  of  good 
gOvNnment,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  whole.  If  it  were  for  the  futore  clearly 
undaatoad  that  tUl  would  be  the  sole  test,  except  where  tome  positive  rale  interfered,  * 
•tiranlut  of  the  highest  poeiible  ralne  would  be  given  to  the  entire  public  service.  The 
Increaaed  atlMltloit  which  boa  of  late  year*  beCn  paid  in  England  to  this  pi^t  has  inftued 
new  life  into  our  home  eetabllehment 

I  hope  I  liave  now  sufficiently  explained,  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  Supreme 
QoTemment,  in  what  manner  immediate  flnaneial  retulte  might  be  obtained  by  "  redaction 
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of  expemlltDTe,  combined  witb  meuum  of  gnod  *diDliilstr>tl<HL"    These  nmnina,  properly 
nnied  out,  wonld  toon  tttUm  the  flntncea  without  incremwd  tautioii,  and  woaM  giTe  a.  deu- 
locreailng  innual  >arpla>  to  be  employed  In  public  woiki, 
Madnu,  im  Jidy,  18S9.  C.  E  Trbtzltax. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  Charles  E.  Treveljan  made  aoother  minute  u 
follows : — • 

AiIhaTeb«deEp«rieneeof  the  worUng  both  of  tbe  Eagliih  and  Indian  Ootemmanl*,  I 
nuij  be  kbie  to  nuke  loine  inneOlDiii  which  will  be  for  the  ^blic  kdnntige.  Tbe  Govem- 
meot  ii  curied  on  in  ^gland,  putlj  by  the  CabinBt,  which  li  chiefly  occapled  with  parU&- 
mentkry  ind  other  baiineu  not  connected  with  adminlrtratioD,  partly  by  the  Tremniry,  which 
exerciae*  a  ODatr(^ingpow^  orer  ttie  idminiatrmtiTe  deputmenta,  sad  putly  by  Uie  uminia- 
Cnti*e  departmenta.  la  thii  country,  all  that  ii  done  at  home  by  the  CaUnet  ana  the  Traasnry, 
and  gmt  part  of  what  1*  done ,  by .  the  War  Offlcci  Admiruty,  OSoe  of  Woika,  and  tbe 
oUier  admiDiMMilTe  dei«rtnienti,  ia  done  by  the  uovernon,  Malued  by  tbcir  le^ediTe 
-   councils. 

The  fintconseqneDceof  thii  If,  that  all  tbe  Indian  KOTenimaDtiueetMiiptetelyoTer-tMked, 
the  QoremoT'QeQersl  and  tbe  gvrenion  an  OTervhelmed  with  boxes  of  papcft,  aod  tbe 


tenth,  wUdilndnde*  the  coodderatioa  of  ererylntUan  queatim  of  T«al  importance,  sa  well  si 
tha  anpenlaion  of  tbe  admlDUtratiTe  depanmoita. 

Anotber  conaequence  ia,  that  aa  the  departmental  chteft  are  not  expected  to  act  on  their 
on  KSpcDslbiHty,  inferior  men  can  be  appointed  to  theae  dtnattona  ttvn  pereonal  motires, 
sod  no  penon,  wbatcTer  hia  capacity,  can  take  an  interest  in  bis  duties  or  cordially  ezst 
himadf  when  he  fbeU  tbat  he  1*  not  tnuted.  BtUi  which  would  be  considered  a  waste  of  tbe 
time  of  tbe  clerk  t  of  the  Treasury  or  of  the  senior  cleAs  of  the  War  Office,  sie  here  nude 
tbe  inbiect  of  correspondence  between  the  administratlTe  departmnta  and  the  Goren- 

t,  and  the  public  boilnest  li  deli^ed  antil  the  Mnctico  cf  the  OoTsmmoit  can  be 


Another  point  of  rital  importance  It  the  relation  of  the  local  and  supreme  g 
When  1 WM  In  the  secretariat  at  Calcutta,  I  aaalated  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  taking  the  flrst 
titnid,  tentatlTe  ateps  towards  the  eatabliahment  of  the  contrtd  of  fM  Snpreme  Qoremneat 
after  the  Charter  Act  of  1BA3  had  been  paaaed.  I  alao  asdsted  In  lemooldtoig  tbe  conatimtfao 
of  tbe  Indian  goTemmentsin  tBU.    Itwasnotluiended  that  tbe  Snpreme  Govcramentdianld 


n  be  carried  on  by  one  set  of  m 


IS  France  does  fh)m  Germany  or  Zbglaud)  and  if  It  had  been  intended  that  tbe  detailed 
sdminislrati«>  of  the  sonth  of  India  should  be  conducted  at  Otlcutta,  proTislon  wmdd  hare 
beoi  made  for  aaaisting  the  Goremor-Genetal  in  hia  secretariat  and  executlre  oouncil  with 
olficers  trained  in  the  pecallar  syaiem  of  the  south.  The  terms  in  common  use  of  "  subordi- 
nate "  and  "  mlaor  "  prcsideDdeg,  ihow  how  deeply  the  mistaken  nodon  arising  ftiaa  the 
clTlllan  conncillora  and  the  Mcretaries  of  tha  Goremor- General  being  taken  exdnslTely  fnan 
tbe  Bengal  Prestdeney,  hss  tskoi  root.  Accmdlng  to  the  conttitntion  of  British  India,  there 
"         '  "  '   rithcnt  any  local  charge,  and  sereral  co-ordinBte  pre^ 


ia  one  Snnrene  General  OoTemmoit  without  any  k 
deodeai  but  tbe  practice  has  been  Tery  diSbreot. 


Hie  GoTonor  in  Ooundl  wTtbls  inesidency  It  the  only  representatlTe  of  the  antbori^  of 
Goremment  known  to  SS,000,OOa  of  bcr  H^esty's  snlqect;  and  functionaries  in  this  positiDn 
bave  an  InstinctiTe  fteling  that  It  It  better  that  they  shoidd  do  nothing,  thsu  do  that  which 
would  bring  their  Bntb<sity  Into  wntempt.  As  the  local  gorenunent  cannot  be  lapetteded,  it 
ooght  to  be  majptalped  in  all  authority  and  honour, 

Ag^n,  Infinite  waate  of  inralnaUe  time  and  strmgth  has  been  cansed  by  tbe  foDowiog 
aaiumpii(ais,uponwbioh  the  Supreme  GoremmenthaahabituallyBCtedof  lata  years.  lastly, 
thu  no  arrangonent  should  be  made  in  reftrence  to  any  part  of  India  which  is  not  applicaMa 
to  all  the  nst;  and  secondly,  that  primi  /adt  ground  eiitt,  that  whaterer  is  applicable  to 
Northern  India  Is  equally  sppUeable  lo  the  Hadrat  and  Bombay  Presidendes. 

Prosress  Is  impossible,  if,  besides  proring  that  a  measure  is  required  for  the  Tamil, 
Tdegn,  Halayilam  and  Csnarese  people,  or  anr  of  them,  we  hsTe  slso  to  show  that  it  is  not 
nnsullod  to  the  Bengalees,  and  the  countless  mUUont  inhsMling  tha  great  plains  which  eiteod 
bom  Bengal  to  tbe  Indna. 

The  consequence  of  the  other  pK^altioo  it  eren  more  injuriona  to  the  public  intsieat 
In  goremment,  at  in  other  things,  the  true  looceaa  of  reaaoning  it  tbe  Baconian  one.  We 
ought  to  build  upon  tbe  Ibundatian  of  actual  iadoctjon;  maldiig  tmly  such  amendments, 
whether  tuggeated  friun  within  or  from  without,  at  experience  m^  show  to  be  required. 
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What,  tberafore,  we  ue  aaked  to  confami  mu  *7ftom  to  thftt  of  Boigil,  ire  an  calltd  npcm 
to  fcrego  the  ripe  frait*  of  experience,  ronod  which  the  pi ' "    '   "  "    '         "'    ' 

of  thia  pteiidency  bk*e  gathered  throogrh  maiij  offlcUl  gen 
cuMion  of  *b»t  to  HI  ftre  mtir^7  Bbitiact  piopoiltiDiii.  Can  we  be  inrpriKd  Uiat,  under 
thete  circams  tances,  ■  feeling  of  genenl  diicoorageiDeDt  and  indifiVcotce  bM  preruledt  and  that 
a  aeriona  check  hai  been  giren  lo  the  progreai  <^  improTeTnentf 

The  true  function  of  tbe  Bnprema  Gareminvit  U  to  isolate  thoae  thlnga  which  are  of 
oommoa  intereat,  inch  aa  diplomacy,  poat  offlce,  cnatoma,  tM.i  to  raperriae  titepnceediDga  of 
all  the  local  goTeminenta,  ao  that,  {wwerer  much  tbc^  ma^  difite  In  form,  they  may  be 
(rnided  by  the  aame  general  ptincipfe*  i  and,  ttbore  all.  to  maintain  anbitantiatly  one  financial 
■dnunia^ilon  tar  the  whole  of  Britiah  India.    After  the  experience  we  hare  had,  1  doubt 

_L_.t__.^.„ « ,  ently  kept  wit"  ■    '■  ' 

,      _  ,  l)y  bdng  place"  ...       ._    . 

Ihnn  an;  parUcnlar  pitaiden^,  and  br  it*  bdng  compoaed  in  it*  aecrelariat,  aa  well  aa  in  it* 
•seentivaandIegialatiTeeouncila,orolBcOT*  lelected  bomeTerTpart  of  Indiai  bnt  aagoTem- 
menta  hare  a  tmdeiM^  to  be  alu^wd  by  their  moat  powerfol  elenMnt,  whidi  ia  finance,  the 
Immediate  remedy  ia  to  be  aonght  in  that  direction. 

ne  beaatiftil  ajatem  of  finance  which  hn*  grown  oat  of  the  control  exerolaed  bj  Parlia- 
ment orer  the  eiecntire  Oofemment  of  Engiand,  la  well  adapted,  with  proper  modification, 
to  remedy  the  de&ota  both  In  the  Internal  machinery  and  in  the  extenial  lelationi  of  the 
Anglo-lndkn  Qovemmenti.  The  fbiuidaUon  of  that  ayitem  ia  the  preparation  by  each 
department  of  aa  eatiuutte  of  ita  ezpeaditure  dnriog  the  eninlng  year.  Tbe  attention  of  the 
reaponaible  adminiatrallTe  officen  ia  thai  periodically  called  to  the  state  of  their  expenditure, 
and  ancti  alteration*  are  made  as  the  change  of  <nrcumstancea  requirea.  Thsae  ettimate*  are 
then  reriaed  at  the  Treasury,  and  are  caieAilly  oompaxed  with  the  eitimates  of  expected 
Income  ftuniahed  1^  the  ofllcm  of  the  reraine  derartnieDtsi  the  result  bcdnfe  aubmitted  tb 
Parliament  under  the  name  of  "The  Budget."    The  la*t  stage  I*  the  alfting  which  the 


kept  00  the  gut  vive  by  lti  because  there  is  always  somelwd;  ready  to  expose  erery  abose. 
Another  great  tteneSt  of  this  system  is,  that  it  enforces  an  annual  compariaon  of  t£e  whole 
of  the  income  with  the  whole  of  the  eipenditore,  and  a  deliberate  apportionment  of  the  inr:> 
plua,  if  there  be  one.  according  to  the  demands  of  the  time. 

By  a  proper  application  of  thia  lystetn,  the  problem*  which  bare  embarraMed  onr  Indian 
■dmIniitratOT*  of  late  years  would  be  solred.  The  chiefs  of  deportment*  would  be  placed  in 
Hieir  proper  poaltioD;  and  aa  they  would  order  the  expenditure  on  their  own  reiponubility, 
ptorlded  they  did  not  depart  froai  the  det^led  appropriations  sanctioned  upon  the  estimate*, 
■be  Anglo-Indian  Ooremment*  wonld  be  sared  ftom  a  great  variety  of  mlaeellaiMon*  bnilneM 
which  now  abiorba  their  time.  "Hie  control  of  the  Supreme  OoTamniait  wonld  be  maintained 
by  the  anangement  which  would  bring  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of  India  under  It* 
terision  once  In  erery  year,  and  by  the  obligation  the  snbonlinate  goveramenta  would  be 
under,  not  to  exceed  any  of  the  [oincipal  heads  of  expenditure  in  QuAr  retpeetlTe  eatimates, 
without  the  preriona  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Goremmenti  and  the  subordinate  goremmenta 
woold  be  aared  from  the  humiliadog  necessity  of  making  a  separate  application  to  Calcutta 
on  erery  occasion  on  which  any  new  expenditure,  hoverer  trifling,  was  required;  and  wonld 
hare  the  same  discretionary  power  which  is  allowed  to  the  administratire  departmr—*-  -*' 


home,  of  applying  the  lurptos  upon  one  item  to  supply  the  deficiencies  uptm  other*  under  the 

eneru  bead  of  expenditure,  prorided  the  anregate  amcnnt  uipn^iriated  under  that 

a  not  exceeded.    The  whole  of  the  eipeooiture  of  Britiah  udia  would  undergo  u 


thiedbld  annual  rerialon  by  the  moat  competent  authoritie*  acting  under  a  *trlat  reap<«ul- 
UH^i  and  instead  of  the  present  partial  and  impofect  applloation  ot  tbb  "  Budget"  n*tem 
to  the  department  of  PubUc  Works,  the  prindple  would  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Anglo- 
Kidian  finance,  in  the  shape  of  a  close  annual  oomparison  of  the  income  and  expenditure,  and 
of  tlie  a^uatmenta  and  improveqient*  which  would  arise  out  of  it. 

I  have  pnrpoaely  confined  inyaelf  to  leading  principlea,  becanae  if  they  are  admitted,  the 
detaHa  will  follow  aa  a  matter  of  course.  Sereral  existing  practices,  inclncUng  some  of  recent 
introdnetlon,  are  iDCon*i*tent  with  propa  financial  administratiou;  but  as  they  are  rather 
aymptomatio  th*o  o^anic,  I  will  not  enter  upon  them. 

13d  Jafy,  18S9.  C  S.  Tbbvxltam. 

On  the  22nd  February,  1860,  the  secretaiy  to  the  Goremment  of  India 
Bent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  copy  of  the  financial  statements 
made  by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Wilson,  showing  the  course  taken  on 
the  variooa  questions  with  the  full  coucurrence  of  the  CroTemor-General  in 
Council. 

On  tlie4tb  Mitrch,  1660,thechitf  secretary  to  the  Govcmmeut  of  Madras 
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sent  a  telegraphic  message,  to  the  secretaiy  to  the  GoTemmeDt  of  India  to 
flie  effect  "  that  the  Madras  Groveniment  considers  that  the  interests  of  the 
pnblic  service  indispensably  require  that  the  Dsaal  period  of  three  months 
for  the  consideration  of  projects  of  law  and  for  receiving  representations 
npon  the  subjects  of  them,  shoold  not  be  shortened  in  the  case  of  the 
important  and  critical  plan  of  finance  conttuned  in  the  Licence  and  Income 
tax  BilL"  In  answer  to  this  message,^  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India  stated  that  a  reply  had  been  sent  by  mail,  and  that  the  President  in 
Council  regretted  that  the  Governor  in  Conntal  of  Madras  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  hy  open  telegraph  a  communication  of  the 
nature  of  ;that  nnder  acknowledgment,  calculated  as  it  is  to  sn^eet 
dissatisfaction  with  the  conrse  which  the  Government  of  India  may  deem 
it  right  to  follow  in  regard  to  the  projected  laws. 

In  consequence  of  the  views  express^  by  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan  aa  respects 
the  financial  measures,  the  Gisvemment  of  India  sent  to  him  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  a  confidential  commniilcation  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  considerations  by  which  they  have  been  influenced  in  determining 
to  in^xme  new  taxes.  In  this  communication  the  condition  of  the  revenue 
was  represented  to  be  much  worse  than  one  might  have  expected.  That 
one  great  brasch  of  revenue,  that  derived  from  opium,  was  in  danger,  partly 
in  cotiseqaence  of  the  increase  of  cultivation  of  that  drug  in  China;  titaX 
the  debt  was  increasing  enormously ;  that  the  railway  e^)enditure  was 
increasing ;  and  that  the  military  expenditure  could  not  be  much  altered 
for  some  time.  Taking,  moreover,  into  account  the  great  authority  exercised 
by  Gresit  Britain  in  India  at  this  time,  and  of  the  Targe  European  force  in 
India,  this  seemed  to  the  Government  the  most  auspicious  time  to  pat 
the  finances  of  the  State  on  a  satis&ctory  footing.  In  answer  to  this  com- 
munication, the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  Madras  sent  a  massage 
in  cipher  to  the  Government  of  India ;  to  the  effect  that  "  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  the  administradon  of  the  south  of  India,  including 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  Governor  in 
Council  should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  and  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  measures  of  such  great  importance  as  the  propcraed  income, 
licence,  and  tobacco  taxes.  We  rely  upon  sufficient  time  being  allowed 
for  this  purpose."  This  communication  was  followed  by  a  letter  to  the 
same  efiect,  adding  "that  it  had  been  sent  in  cipher  in  consequence 
of  the  observation  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  but  that  the  Government  of  Madras  failed  to  perceive  any- 
thing in  the  previous  telegram  which  would  render  its  despatch  by  open 
telegram  objectionable."  In  answer  to  this  the  Government  of  India  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  effect  that  "  the  President  in  Council  hoped  to  send  co|»e3 
of  the  proposed  bills,  except  that  for  the  tobacco  duty,  by  the  steamer,  and 
as  they  would  only  be  read  a  first  time  on  Saturday  next,  five  weeks  would 
elapse,  according  to  the  plan  stated  in  the  letter  firom  the  Pre^dent  in 
Council,  before  they  are  reported  by  the  select  committee.  This  would 
afford  f^  time  iar  the  Government  of  Madras  to  offer  remarks  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  bills,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their  operadon,  but  not 
to  circulate  them  amongst  their  officers.  This,  however,  the  Gov^nment 
of  India  considered, of  less  importance,  as  those  measures  were  fully  and 
ably  discussed  in  their  recent  reports  upon  the  Licence  BilL" 

Oil  the  26th  March,  the  Govenunent  of  Madras  sent  a  despatoh  on  the 
subject  to  the  Government  of  India,  stating  that  in  their  opinion  this  was 
[«*] 
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smore  serious  crisb  than  the  mutiny  itsel£  If  the  dovemment'of  India 
was  not  peraaaded  by  their  argament  they  tniBted  they  would  at  any  rate 
concede  so  much  tu  the  responsible  position  of  the  Gh)vemtnent  charged  by 
her  Majesty  with  the  administratioD  and  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in 
the  south  of  India,  as  not  to  proceed  with  the  three  proposed  new  taxes,  bo 
far  as  the  presidenc;r  o?  Maaras  was  concerned,  nntU  sufficient  tjme  had 
elapsed  to  allow  of  her  Majesty's  Government  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
their  representations."  AccompaDied  with  this  letter  there  was  a  minute 
by  the  rresident  in  Council  commenting  vigorously  on  the  reasons  giren 
for  the  Imposition  of  the  new  taxes.  A  copy  of  this  letter  ap.i  minutes  was 
sent  by  the  secretaiy  of  Madras  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and 
also  to  H,  Forbes,  Esq.,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  for 
Madras,  with  a  request  that  he  would  lay  the  letter  and  papers  on  the  table  <Nf 
the  Council,  and  move  that  they  be  all  printed.  On  learning  this,  however, 
the  home  secretary  of  Calcutta  sent  a  telegram  to  the  chief  secretary, 
saying,  "  that  having  learnt  that  the  Governor  in  Council  has  taken  means 
to  publish  the  despatch  and  minutes  through  the  Legislative  Council,  he 
was  instructed  to  convey  the  strong  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India 
that  it  would  be  highly  inj  urious  to  the  Queen's  service,  that  these  documents 
should  at  present  be  made  public  in  any  way."  On  the  receipt  of  this 
telegram,  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan  sent  a  miuute  to  the  secretary  to  the  (xoveni- 
ment  of  India,  to  the  effect  that,  acting  upon  his  sole  responsibility,  he  gave 
the  utmost  publicity  to  all  the  papers,  and  that,  having  accepted  the  challenge 
that  the  budget  should  be  diseussed  in  the  fullest  and  freest  manner,  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  disr^^ard  the  subsequent  injunctions  to  secrecy.  In 
support  of  this  miuute  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madras  made  a  minute 
commending  the  bold  step  of  the  Freudent  But  the  Honourable  W.  A. 
Morehead  made  a  minute  saying  that  the  Council  was  not  party  to  the 
Preaident's  determination  to  give,  publicity  to  the  documents,  and  that  had 
it  been  made  known  to  them,  they  would  have  withdrawn  their  minutes, 
^he  Honourable  £.  Maltby  also  made  a  minute  that  be  had  ntiver  intended 
that  the  minute  should  be  published,  and  that  he  would  not  have  done  so 
without  the  sanction  of  the  higher  anthorities. 

On  the  10th  April,  the  President  and  Council  of  India  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  the  following  telwnun : — 

"  We  received  &om  Madras  last  week  a  despatch,  vrith  minutes,  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  taxes,  copies  of  which  it  appears  were  sent  to  you  by  last 
mail.  We  have  just  received  from  the  K^dras  Government  copies  of 
further  minutes,  from  which  we  learn  that  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Qovemor,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Council,  aU  the  p^>erB  have 
been  circulated  (probably  some  word  missed '  oat),  vrith  the  avowed  object 
of  giving  them  all  the  publicity  possible,  and  of  (embarrassing?)  this 
Council,  and  we  understand  that  they  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  supports  the, act;  fue  two  other  members  of 
Council  strongly  protest  against  it  This  has  been  done  io  dire«toppoeiti(m 
to  our  instructions  conveyed  in  many  ways ;  it  is  most  embarrassing,  but 
we  proceed  as  we  had  intended,  as  this  course  is  consistent  with  oar  daif, 
and  as  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  consequences  of  these  pca- 
ceedings,  trusting  to  Lord  Canning  and  yonrself  taking  such  measures  aa 
thegravity  of  the  crisis  requires  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interests." 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on  the  receipt  of  a  confidential 
despatch  transmitted  by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  9th  of  March,  after 
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the  receipt  of  the  tel^ram  of  the  4th  from  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Madras  in  Coancil  remonstrating  aaainst  the 
Bending  of  a  tel^ram  referring  to  "the  important  and  critic^  plan  of 
finance  contained  in  the  Licence  and  Income-tax  Bill,"  and  exhorting  him 
to  guard  agamit  giving  publicity  to  the  minate  which  followed  it 

Xa  a  subsequent  letter,  however,  dated  10th  May,  the  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  India,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Goremor  of  Madras  in 
Council,  taking  objection  to  the  publication  of  the  minutes,  without  the 
concurrence  or  even  the  knowlec^  of  his  colleagues,  af^  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  &om  the  Government  of  ^dia  impresaing  upon  him  the  importance 
of  not  making  public  the  communications  between  the  two  GovemmentB. 
Having  tinrther  shown  the  injarions  consequencee  arising  &om  such  a  step, 
Sir  Clurles  Wood  wrote : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  course  of  conduct  more  incompatible  with 
the  proper  relations  between  the  Gt>Temments  of  the  minor  preddenaes 
and  the  Supreme  Govenuneut  of  India,  or  mora  calculated  to  shake  that 
aathority  which  is  intrusted  to  the  Supreme  Government  over  the  whole  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions  in  India.  It  seems  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
impossihle  that  the  Government  of  India  can  be  carried  on  if  sach  conduct 
is  pursued  by  members  of  its  subordinate  Governments,  or  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  your  presidency  can,  with  advantage  to  the  public  service,  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Chturles  Trevelyan,  after  the  position  which-he  has 
assumed  in  relation  to  the  Government  of  India ;  and  while  her  Majesty's 
Government  deeply  r^ret  that  he  will  be  prevented  from  pursning  tiie 
course  of  useful  improvement  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  in  Madras^  they 
feel  that,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  they 
have  no  alternative  but  to  remove  him  &om  the  Government  of  Madras. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  is  hereby  removed  accordingly  &om  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St  George.  A  new  commis^on  of 
Government  will  be  shortly  issued.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  office  thus 
vacated  will  devolve  on  tiie  member  of  Council  next  in  rank  to  the 
Governor,  other  than  the  Commander-in-Chief,  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law." 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  Sir  Charles  Wood  added; — ^"Hcr 
Majesty's  Government  desire  at  the  same  time  to  place  upon  record  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  services  which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has  rendered 
durinz  ois  administration.  They  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction  the 
carefiD  attention  which  he  has  given  to  the  numerous  questions  of  impor- 
tance which  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Government 
during  this  period.  His  observations  upon  the  condition  of  the  districts  of' 
yonr  presidency,  which  he  has  visited,  show  that  his  constant  aim  has  been 
to  raise  the  moral  condition  and  ta  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
people.  No  servant  of  the  Crown  has  more  eamestiy  endeavoured  to  carry 
oQt  the  great  principles  of  government  which  were  promulgated  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  India  m  her  Majesty's  gracious  Proclamation.  For 
these  valuable  services,  the  thanks  of  her  Majesty's  Government  are  due  to 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan." 

On  the  7th  April,  the  Government  of  India  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  copy  of  a  despatch  which  they  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
Madras  in  which,  after  commenting  on  the  various  points  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Governor  in  Council,  they  added : — "  Chained  as  the  Supreme  Council 
is  with  foil  reeptaisibili^  for  the  Government  of  India,  and  enjoined  as  it 
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has  been  not  to  avoid  that  reeponubilitj,  we  feel  imperatively  called  upon 
to  remark  upon  a  circnmatance  m  relation  to  these  papers  from  which  the 
gravest  difficulties  and  inconvenience  might  have  arisen,  and  to  Bome  extent 
laaj  still  ariaa  It  has  long  been  a  strict  role  both  with  the  supreme  and 
the  subordinate  governments,  a  rale  enjoined  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and 
rendered  necessary  by  the  most  obvious  interests  of  the  State,  that  no 
incomplete  conespondence,  aod  especially  such  as  touches  upon  pending 
measures  of  the  Qovemment,  should  on  a^  account  be  published,  bat 
'  ahoold  be  regarded  as  stricUy  confidential.  The  necessity  for  such  a  rule 
is  too  obvious  to  require  remark.  Happily,  up  to  this  time  no  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  public  has  appeared  to  any  part  of  the  new  measures  proposed, 
but,  on  t^e  contrary,  they  have  received  a  graieral  approval  and  support 
which  could  hardly  have  oeen  Heasonably  expected  for  taxation  of  any  kind 
whatever.  It  most,  however,  be  phun  that  the  publication  by  a  local 
Government  of  such  documenta  as  we  have  jofit  received  from  you,  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  invite  antagomsm  and  opposition  in  every 
quarter  to  measures  which  the  responsible  Cktvemment  of  India  thinks 
essential  for  the  public  welfare,  and  to  encourage  resistance  to  the  payment 
of  taxes  which  the  legislature  may  deem  it  its  duty  to  impose.  It  was  there-, 
fiire  with  extreme  surprise  and  profound  regret  thatwe  accidentalW^  discovered 
that  a  partial  circulation  of  these  documents  had  been  made  in  this  city,  and 
tmder  circumstances  which  must  have  led  to  their  immediate  publicity." 

On  the  ITth  April,  1B60,  the  Government  of  India  sent  a  despatch  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secretary  of  State. for  India,  in  answer  to  the  grave 
charges  and  insinuations  in  the  minute  of  the  Governor  of  Madras  in  respect 
to  the  financial  measures  before  the  Legislative  CooncIL  In  this  despatch 
the  Government  of  India  denied  that  they  had  any  other  object  in  view  but 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  future  prosperity  for  India  by  the  develop- 
ment of  her  natnral  resources.  They  showea  the  reason  why  tney  apprehend 
a  diminution  in  the  opium  revenue,  and  that,  however  much  they  might 
desire  it,  the  dimlnation  of  expenditure  was  verr  difficult  to  accomplish. 
Some  reduction  in  the  military  expenditure  had  been  made,  but  as  to 
equalizing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  merely  by  the  diminntion  of  the 
latter  was  quite  impossible.  A  minute  by  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  B.  E.  Frere, 
accompanied  this  despatch  confirming  the  views  of  the  Governor  in  Conncil. 
And  on  the  18th  April  the  Government  of  India  sent  a  despatch  to  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  in  which,  after  a  review  of  the  steps  taken  by  him  as 
respects  the  financial  measures,  they  recorded  their  entire  condemnation  of 
the  act  of  publiBhing  the  minutes.  The  Govemor^General  regarded  that 
act  as  one  oi  dangerous  insubordination,  palliated  by  no  exigency,  calculated 
to  bring  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  representative  in  India  into  contempt, 
and  certain  to  suggest  resistance  to  measuiea  which  are  already  in  us^ul 
operation  with  the  nill  force  of  law. 


BASES  (INDIA}. 
Atum  ofaUiht  Banks  now  eaiiitmg  in  India.   (Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.) 

27th  filarch,  1860.    (99  i.) 

Id  Bensal  there  was  the  Bank  of  Bengal ,  the  Agra  and  United  Service 

Bank,  with  branches  at  Madras  and  Bombay ;  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  ' 

Australia,  and  China,  with  a  braDch  at  BomlMiy ;  the  Cliartered  Mercantile 
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Bank  (Hindis,  London.  andOhina,  withbrandieB  at  Madnsand  BomtMy ; 
the  Commercial  Baok  of  India,  vidi  a  branch  at  Bwahav;  the  MorU- 
W«steni  Bank  of  India;  the  Orieotal  Bank  Coiporation,  wiUi  braodkes  at 
Madras  and  Bombay ;  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  Of  coontry  banks, 
tiieM  were  the  Dacca  Bank,  the  Delhi  Bank,  we  Simla  Bank,  the  UncoTe- 
nanted  Serrice  Bonk  of  Agra,  and  the  Ana  Savings  Bank.  At  Madras 
diere  were  the  Bank  at  Madras  and  the  GovenuBoit  S«vin^  Banks;  and 
JD  Bombay  there  wen  the  Bank  of  Bon^y  and  tbe  GoTtKUwnt  S«TBigs 
Bank. 


KAST  ISDIA.  PUBUC  DEBT. 


AnAteomttof^  PtAUcBebtof  India;  tkowmg  Ae  Ammmt  of  eaA  Loan, 
wiCA  ihe  Rate  of  ItOerett  thereon,  and  ditiin^iihing  the  R-oportum  aeoeraOy 
retained  in  India  and  regiitered  at  the  India  Howe  wider  Et^icementfiir 
Paymentof  Intereit  or  Jbr  Transfer  into  Stock.  (Mr.  Crawford.)  SSrdAjnjI, 
1660.     (327.) 

At  10  per  cent  interest  tiiere  was  the  loan  tnuuferred  from  Fort 
MarlbiH^ngh,  763/1,  retained  in  IndiL  At  8  per  CoiL  the  Madras  penna- 
neot  loan,  l&^OOL,  retained  in  India.  At  6  per  cent  the  loan  from  the 
King  of  Code,  360,723£.,  retained  in  India.  At  6  per  cenL  the  Madras 
permanent  loan,  8,050^,  retaiued  in  India.  At  6  per  cent,  the  loan  from  the 
king  of  Oude,  1,240,000/.,  retaiiied  in  Iiidia.  At  5  per  cent  loaa  from 
individnals,  4,800/.,  retained  in  India.  At  5  per  cent  Public  Works  loanof 
Slst  Maroh,  1855,  2,744,870i..  of  which  2,592^90/.  was  retained  in  India. 
At  5  per  cent  the  stipend  innd  of  the  Bhow  Begum,  5l9fi76L,  retained  in 
India.  At  5  percent,  h>an  of  28th  Febmary,  1857, 20,229,253^^,  of  wUch 
16,758,743/L  was  retained  in  India.  At  4^  pw  cent,  loan  of  28tb  Febnuuy, 
1857,  373,030/.,  of  which  372,930A  was  retained  m  India.  At  4  per  cent, 
loan  of  1824-25, 86,669/.,  of  which  95fle9L  was  retained  in  India.  At  4  per 
cent  loan  of  1828-9,  28,746^  of  which  27,018/.  was  retained  in  India.  At 
4  per  cent,  loan  of  1832-33,  5,206,148/.,  of  which  5,133,844Z.  was  regained 
in  India.  At  4  per  cent,  loan  from  the  King  of  Onde,  170,000^,  retained  in 
India.  At  4  per  cent,  loan  of  31st  March,  1856,  retained  in  India.  At 
4  per  cent.  loan  of  Ist  Febnuuy,  1843, 4,260y453/.,  of  which  4,185,403/.  was 
retained  in  India.  At4  per  cent  loan  of  1st  February,  1843, 10,791,430i.,  of 
which  lO^M^SOZ.  was  retained  in  India.  At  4  per  cent,  loan  of  30th 
Jane,  1854,  9,702,940/.,  of  which  9.503,100/.  was  retained  in  India.  At 
4  percent,thetransferloan,  2,612,5371.,  retuoed  in  India.  At  3i  per  cent, 
the  loan  of  the  28th  February,  1854,  86,820/.,  retained  in  India.  Total 
re^tered  loan,  58,491,908/.,  of  which  54,058,956/.  was  retained  in  India, 
and  4,432,952£  was  registered  at  the  India  House  under  eniacement  fi>r 
payment  of  interest  or  mr  transfw  into  stock  on  the  let  May,  1860.  Besides 
this  there  were  temporary  loans,  392,619/.;  treasury  notes  and  bills, 
1,386,849/. ;  and  miscellaneous  deposits,  5,810,655/.  Total  Indian  debU 
at  interest,  66,082,081/.  SubscriptionB  have  been  received  to  the  5^  per 
centloanof  1859-60,  opened  on  the  1st  of  May,  1859,  in  cash,  5,015,520/.. 
in  5  per  cent  paper,  4,679,130/:,  9,894,6501  of  which  there  has  been 
rezistered-  at  the  India  House  1,949,390^,  making  the  total  amoant  t£  the 
public  debt  reg^^ered  at  the  India  House,  Ist  May,  1860,  6,382,342/L 
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EAST  ISDIA  BAILWATS. 
Betarnof  the  Anunati  of  Cf^yitalraieed  by  each  Ecut  Indum  lUiU'aaj/  Company, 
^.,  and  paid  by  thm.  into  the  Some  and  into  Q\x  Indian  Treaauriaa  retpec- 
tivelif,  and  the  Total  Amount  in  each  Year,  ending  ZOth  Aprti,/rom  the 
.  Conaaeneement  of  Railviay  OperaHoM  in  India  to  ihe  pretent  Time  ;  (aid 
ehowing  the  Amount  of  Interest  receieed  on  luch  Prindpai  Sume;  the 
AmowU  of  I}iebunementi  on  aeoovnt  of  ewJt  RaUvsaye  tn  eoeA  year  in 
England  and  tn  India ;  the  Total  Amount,  dittinguiehmg  I^rincipal  and 
Interest,  and  the  Balance  of  Fnndpcd  due  from  the  Government  of  India  at 
the  end  of  each  Year ;  tmd  tdao  me  Amount  paid  into  the  Some  Treasury 
betaeai  \»t  May  (md  let  Aumet,  I85d,  ^e.  (Mr.  Aldamum  S^omous.) 
11th  Aogiut,  1859.    (224.  Sess.  2.) 

Thx  amooDt  of  capital  raised  hj  each  Indian  railway  compatiy  and  paid 
hj  'Siesra  into  the  home  and  mto  tne  Indian  Treasuriea  u-om  1648-49  to  1st 
of  August,  1859,  was  as  follows :— East  Indian,  1 1,731,355/L  5(.  6(1 ;  Great 
Indian  Peninsula,  5,083,86U  16*.  &d.;  Madras,  3,726,0871.  10s.;  Bombar, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India,  1,242,157/.  15«.  2d;  Scmde,  1,490,3152. 6«.  id.; 
£asteiii  Beneal,  397,824^  18a  &d.;  Great  Southern  of  India,  120,0002:; 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern,  108,500^;  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canals, 
356,396^:  total,  24,255,4771  lU  Si.  The  total  amount  pud  in  each  jear 
was  aa  follows :— In  1848-49,  90,0002. ;  in  1849-50,  310,247/. ;  in  1S5051, 
M5,84U.  9f.  %d.;  in  1851-52,  349,61421;  in  1852-53,403,4642.  18>.8(i; 
niI854-55, 654,3491  9a.  lOd.;  inl856-56,3,533,207t  l&r.  6ii;  in  1856-57, 
4,100,0552.  13s.  4(i;  in  1857-58,  3,417,469Z.  4s.  2<J. ;  in  1658-69, 
2,996,622/.  8«.  9<2: ;  in  1859-60,  6,849,7082:  12s.  4d. 

The  amount  of  interest  on  capital  leceiTed  by  each  of  the  East  Indian 
railway  companies  in  England  end  in  India  was  as  follows: — East  Indian, 
1.780,1932.  16s.  5±;  Great  Indian  Feninsola,  752,8982.  8s.  Id;  Madras, 
471,7371  0*.  9(2. ;  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Ccmtr^  India,  103,7922.  Us.  Id, ; 
Setnde,  117,039/:  Is.  lid; Eastern  Bengal,  19,6432.4s.  2d;  Great  Southern 
of  India,  1,9932.  Ss.  4d ;  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern,  2,3462.  13».  3d; 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal,  4,1562:  :  total,  3,253,6002.  10s.  2d  The 
total  amoont  in  each  year  was— 1848-49,  8,6652:  10s.  9d;  1849-50, 
33,7901  19s.  5d  ;  1850-51.  53,4952.  16«.  lid ;  1851-52,  68,0602:  Is.  5d  ; 
1852-53,  86,7772.  18s.  Id;  1853-54,  137,2602.  13s.  lid;  1854-56, 
810,2902:  14s.2d;  1855-56,  fi23,607i  5s.  2d;  1856-57,  678,1942.  18«.  Id; 
1858-69,  849,2992:  9s,  lOd 

The  amount  of  didbarsements  on  accetint  of  each  East  Indian  railway  com- 
umy,  in  England  and  India,  was  as  follows:  Eastlndlan,  10,019,2182. 8s.  8d; 
Or4t  Indian  Peninsala, 4,335,0012.  I7«.  9d;Madras,  3,268,7752.  19s.  lOd; 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  1,137,6602.  13s.  5d;  Scinde, 
892,0572:  12s.  lOd;  Eastern  Bengal,  53,8292.  13s.  lid;  Great  Southern  of 
India,  32,1192:  4s.  3d;  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern,  16,226JL  lis.  lid; 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal,  4,2152.  13s.  8d  :  total,  19,769,1042.  17fc 
The  amount  disbursed  annually  was— 1849-50,  72,7562.  Us.;  1850-51, 
102,4002. 17s.  4d;  1851-52,351,3222:  i6s.  Td;  1852-53,426,6822: 10s.  3d; 
1853-54,  680,l29t  18s.  5d. ;  1854-56,  1,735,1052.  17s.  5d. ;  1855-56, 
3,363,3742:16s.  Id;  1856-7,  3,546,3032: 19s.  Id ;  1857-6,3,381,1592:  U4d; 
1868-59,  5,411,8622.  lis.  6d 

The  total  amount  of  principal  and  interest  waa21300,54l2.  4s.  9d     The 
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balance  of  principal  dae  from  the  OoTemment  of  India  at  &6  end  of 
1868-59,  iras  4,189^82^  14a.  4d.,  partir  estimated.  The  balance  of  prin- 
dpal,  due  on  the  30di  April,  1859— to  East  Indian  was  1,769,0842.  IGi.Sd.; 
to  Great  Indian  Peninsok,  774,4092.;  to  Madras,  234,1762^  0&  Gd.;  to  Scinde, 
618,4422.  13ji.  Id. ;  to  Eastern  Bengal,  354,797^  4<. ;  to  Great  Sonthem  of 
India,  107,452/.  14t.  id. ;  to  Calcutta  and  Sonth  Eastern,  10 1 ,240JL  16s.  9d. ; 
to  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,  ^71,866^  4<.  Id.  :  total, 
4,231y469/L  14<.  Id.;  dne  from  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India, 
42,087Z.  St.  Hi  leaving  a  total  due  to  all  the  railways  of  4,189,382Z.  lOi.  4d. 


BAST  ISDU  BAPTtSKB  AT  UMBITSm. 
Copy  of  a  letterfrom  tke  Secwiary  c/fhe  Govtmment  of  India  to  the  Seere- 
tary  to  tits  Government  of  the  Punjaub,  Dated  1  ItA  July,  1859,  relating  to 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Cutt  and  other  CivH  Aiithoriiie»  at  ths  Baptum  of 
certain  Christian  Convertt  at  Dmrittttr,  together  vdth  the  corretpondenee 
connected  with  the  tame.  (Mr.  Einnaird.  14th  February,  1660.)  (81.) 
Or  the  1 6th  July,  1659,.the  Governor  Generalof  India  sent  to  Lord  Stanley, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  report  as  to  the 
alleged  attendance  of  the  civil  authorities  at  the  b^tism  of  certain  converts 
at  umritsur.  The  &ct,  however,  was  that  Mf.  Cust  had  attended  the 
baptism  not  in  any  official  capacity.  Mr.  Cnst  adverted  to  the  case  as 
follows : — "  Having  thus  stated  candidly  what  has  taken  place,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  lat«  prohibition  of  the'  Supreme  Govemmeat  to  open  out 
discussions  on  such  subjects,  I  mnst  add  in  my  justification,  that  if,  as  a 
public  ofGcer,  I  ought  not  to  do  more,  as  a  Christian  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  done  less.  The  Mahomedan  official  goes  in  state  to  repeat 
luB  prayers  at  his  Eedgah ;  the  Hindoo  makes  no  secret  of  his  religion;  the 
Sikh  servants  of  Government  solemnly  batlie  in  the  sacred  tank,  and  attend 
whE3i  converts  take  the  pahul,  and  are  admitted  to  the  sect.  Is  the  Christian 
to  be  [^aced  in  an  inferior  grade  of  liber^  because  he  is  an  official  P  As  a 
private  individual,  I  am  welcomed  to  the  houses  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  on  the  occasions  of  their  maniages  and  other  domestic  events, 
which  partake  of  a  religious  character ;  and  as  a  private  individual,  I  have 
hitherto  considered  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  atteud  on  the  reli^oos  ceremo- 
nies of  my  own  church  so  long  as  the  public  service  was  in  no  way  affected, 
or  the  prmciples  of  toleration  compromised." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Cust  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the  Punjaub  that  the  Qovemor 
General  in  Council  did  not  question^  the  right  of  every  officer  of  Govern- 
ment as  a  private  individoiu  to  his  own  religions  views  "  so  long  as  he 
confines  their  display  strictly  to  the  sphere  of  unofficial  life;"  but  the 
difficulty  which  pervades  many  cases  in  which  this  right  is  claimed  lies  in 
the  proper  constmction  of  tlie  term  "  unofficial  lifo.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  lay  down  anv  rules  more 
precise  than  those  which  have  already  been  promulgated,  and  much  must 
tn  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  officers  and  of  their  immediate  sape- 
riors  in  guiding  themselves  by  those  roles.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
this  disCTetion  should  be  exercised  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  spirit  oS 
the  Queen's  Proclamation,  and  with  allowance  for  the  difficulty  which  is 
folt  in  a  peculiar  degree  by  the  natives  of  India  in  distingniahing  between 
the  privi^  and  official  acts  of  the  servants  of  Government 
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FUBLig  HEALTH. 

Second  Ii^>oH  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  ihe  Primf  CouneiL 

The  medical  officer  (Mr.  John  Simon)  reported  the  proceedings  relating  to 
puhlic  vaccination,  the  results  of  inquiries  relating  to  sii^Ie  locahties  on 
account  of  amall-pox,  fever,  anij  apprehended  danger  to  tSe  public  health 
firom  nuisances  connected  with  the  metropoUtan  drainage,  and  on  account 
of  various  matters  of  complaint ;  also  the  results  of  a  connected  inquiry 
relating  to  one  large  class  of  preventable  deaths  in  several  districts,  and 
of  anoUier  inquiry  into  the  prevuling  epidemics  of  diphtheria  in  other 
districts. 

Proceedmgi  tn  reference  to  PuiUc  Vaccination. — The  second  clause  of 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1858,  authorized  the  Privy  Council  from  time  to 
time  to  issue  regulations  "for  securing  the  due  qualificatioQ  of  persona 
thereafter  to  be  contracted  with  bv  guardians  and  overseers  of  nnions  and 
parishes  in  £lngland,  for  l^e  vaccmation  of  persons  resident  in  such  unions 
and  parishes,  and  for  securinir  the  efficient  performance  of  vaccination  by 
the  persons  already  or  thereafter  to  be  contracted  with  as  aforesaid."  The 
circumstances  to  which  the  r^ulations  were  intended  to  apply  are  oa 
follow : — 

By  a  first  Act  of  Parliament  (Vict  3  &  4,  c.  29)  it  had  been  provided 
that  vaccination  at  the  public  cost  mi^t  be  churned  of  local  authorities  in 
any  parish  of  England  and  Wales.  By  a  second  Act  (necessary  because 
poor-law  guardians  and  overseers  were  to  be  the  administrators  of  the  first, 
and  the  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  poor  rates^  it  hod  been  pro- 
vided that  gratuitous  vaccination  should  not  place  its  recipient  in  the 
position  of  persons  receiving  parochial  relief.  By  a  third  Act  (Yict.  16 
and  17)  c.  100)  it  had  been  made  obligatory  on  parents  and  guardians,  that 
every  child,  its  health  permitting,  should  be  vaccinated  within,  at  furthest, 
four  monUu  from  birtn ;  and  penalties  had  been  made  recoverable  &om 
parents  or  guardians  neglecting  to  fulfil  this  obligation. 

The  local  arrangements  made  for  public  vacciuatioQ  under  the  above- 
quoted  laws  have  consisted  in  contracts  entered  into  by  the  guardians  or 
pverseers  with  certain  medical  men  (almost  invariably  the  parochial  medical 
officers)  to  the  efiect  that  the  latter  will  severally  attend  at  appointed  times 
and  places,  either  by  themselves  or  legally  quolined  medical  practitioners  as 
thdr  Bubstitntes,  and  will  then  and  there  duly  vaccmate  every  resident  perstm 
who  applies  or  is  brought  for  the  purpose.  These  arrangements  are  in 
force  throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  tends  to  avail  himself  of  them  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
law  which  makes  infantine  vaccination  compulsory. 

Meanwhile,  from  time  to  time  strong  representations  hav6  been  made 
^at  a  consideraHe  share  of  the  current  Engnsh  vacdnation  has  be«i  of  an 
inferior  quality.  Especially  Mr,  Maraon  (who  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years  has  been  the  resident  surgeon  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  and  whose 
opportunities  of  observation  have  therefore  very  greatly  exceeded  those  of 
any  other  person  in  the  coimtry)  has  published  conclusive  statistics,  both  as 
to  the  very  great  frequency  of  sham  vaccination,  and  as  to  the  quantity  of 
fotal  small-pox  which  is  due  to  this  cause.  Ha  had  found  that,  if  vocci- 
jtaiidi  persons  happen  to  contract  small-pox,  the  mortality  among  the  best 
vaccinated  of  the  number  wotdd  be  but  one-thirtieth  part  of  th«  mortality 
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among  the  ill-vaccinated;  and  yet  tbat  the  latter  comparatively tmprotected 
class  Lad  bo  largely  preponderated  in  bis  practice,  that  among  5,347  vacci- 
nated persons  whom  he  had  seen  snlTanng  with  small-pox  only  623  had 
presented  the  marks  of  what  he  considers  thorough  vaccination. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Privy  Cooncil  was  called 
upon  to  frame  regulations  for  secnring  the  due  qualification  of  public  vacci- 
nators, and  the  main  objects  aimed  at  were  these: — 1.  That  no  one  shonid 
herea^r  be  admissible  as  a  contractor  for  vaccination  without  producing 
evidence  that  he  had  sufBciently  studied  vaccination.  2.  That  no  one 
should  hereafter  be  allowed  to  act  as  deputv  for  Any  present  or  fhtnre 
contractor  without  possessiuf;  the  same  quuifications  as  are  required  of 
contractors  themselves.  3.  That  the  contractor  should  be  bound  in  every 
essential  particular  to  vaccinate  with  all  snch  precautions  as  are  known  to 
be  necessarv  for  fully  and  sa^y  attaining  the  desired  result  There  was 
one  real  difficulty  in  making  regulations  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  objecta — 
the  difGculty,  namely,  of  procuring  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  candidate 
for  a  vaccination-contract  or  deputyship  really  had  leamt  the  business 
which  he  wished  to  undertake.  The  ordinary  apparatus  of  medical  diplomas 
and  licences  was  here  inapplicable;  for  the  various  licendng  corporadons 
in  England  hare  neither  the  habit  nor  the  means  of  practically  mmiiring 
whether  their  respective  candidates  have  gained  a  proper  knowledge  m 
vaccination;  and  hitherto, *as  already  stated,  there  existed  no  schools  where 
vaccination  could  be  duly  learned,  and  whence  certificates  of  proficiency  could 
be  received.  Accordingly,  if  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  were  to  be 
Ihlfilled,  it  was  preliminarily  needful  that  special  establishments  shoold  be 
organized,  where  vaccination  could  be  studied  under  skilled  guidance,  and 
whence  candidates,  af^r  due  instruction  or  examination,  conla  obtain  sudi 
certificates  of  proficiency  as  would  show  them  qualifieid  to  be  contracted 
with  (provided  they  had  the  necessary  professional  licences)  fiw  tlie  per- 
formance of  public  vaccination. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  on  this  particular  consisted  in  the  issue  of 
an  order  and  instructions  relating  to  the  qualification  of  conbwtors,  the 
qualification  of  deputies  of  contractors,  and  the  manner  in  which  contracts 
shall  be  fulfilled ;  and,  secondly,  a  notification  stating  the  provisions,  which 
have  been  made  for  enabling  all  future  candidates  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  vaccination,  and  the  certificate  of  such  knowled^,  wnich  henceforth  are 
necessary  for  rendering  them  eligible  to  be  contracted  with. 

Proceedinaa  in  reference  to  Small-poJe, — Small-pox  having  been  exten- 
nvely  prevalent  in  England,  inquiry  by  letter  has  been  made  into  the  state 
of  pablic  vaccination  in  the  afiected  districts,  and  advice  has  been  given  as 
to  the  steps  which  might  most  properly  be  taken  with  a  view  to  arresting 
the  epidemics.  In  the  metropolis,  the  great  development  whidi,  tow^£ 
Christmas  last,  tlie  ^ease  was  gaining,  rendered  more  active  interference 
necessary.  Hapnly,  the  proce^ings  taken  have  been  attended  with  satis- 
bctory  results.  In  Bridport  as  many  as  forty-one  deaths  from  small-pox 
occurred  m  1858,  but  it  was  found  that  vaccination  had  been  neglected. 
In  any  place  to  whic4i  the  contagion  of  this  disease  is  brought,  there  may 
be  exp^ted  the  same  disgraceful  waste  of  life  as  there  occmred  in  Bridport, 
tf  there  be  found  in  it  the  same  disobedience'  to  laws  which  are  made  for 
puWic  protection,  and  the  same  n^lect  of  safeguards  which  are  now  within 
every  one's  reach. 

Proceeds  in  r^erenee  to  Outbreaia  of  Fevtr  in  the  Town  of  ^tuiton- 
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leSandt,  LaneaMn,  and  m  the  Town  of  Kiriby  Stephm,  Weitfooreltmd. — 
FeUdoiu  for  inqniiy  were  sent  from  inliabitants  ana  ratepayers  respecting 
the  sanatory  Bt^  of  these  places,  and  the  cases  were  still  under  considerar- 
tion  of  the  Frivr  Coonci]. 

Proeeediagt  tn  referenet  to  Hit  Town  of  Sheemesi  and  thi  adjacent 
Marthlandi  of  th^  Thamet  and  Medaay. — A  memorial  was  Aildressed 
praying  the  Privy  Cooncil  to  institute  a  Ml  and  searching  Inqniry  into 
all  matters  bearing  on  the  stat^  of  the  public  health  in  this  place  and  its 
neighbourhood,  which  showed  the  high  mortality  that  ruled,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  closely  connected  with  the  health  of  ibe  town  and 
its  locaUtiee,  was  that  of  the  large  naval  and  military  forces  comprising  the 
station ;  that  these  places  comprised,  within  their  population,  some  thousands 
of  indostrions  artisans  and  mechanics,  in  addition  to  a  numerous  body 
of  civil  officers,  all  fixed  to  the  spot  as  residents  by  their  employment  in 
Government  works ;  and  that  the  above  mortality,  however  excessivci  was 
no  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  evils  arising  &om  loss  of  work,  privation 
of  wages,  and  weakened  coastitutions,  attributable  to  the  prevalence  of 
fever  and  agne.  The  memorialists  were,  therefore,  led  to  indulge  in  the 
assurance  that  a  readier  attention  would,  tmder  these  circumstances,  be 
given  to  their  appeal,  the  object  of  which  they  w^re  prepared  to  advance 
by  their  own  earnest  co-operation.  The  Privy  Council  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  the  tesnit  of  the  inquiry  was,  the  population  of  the  entire 
island  of  Sheppey-  was  afflicted  with  the  edects  of  marsh-malaria  generally, 
partly  within  the  island,  and  partly  on  other  adjacent  mud-lands  or  marsh- 
lands, and  that  ilie  diseases  thus  engendered  occasioned  an  immense  amount 
of  physical  suffering.  As  an  illustratioD,  of  121  boys  and  119  girls  present 
at  the  national  scnools,  lOS  boys  and  79'gu-ls  were  stated  to  have  had 
ague ;  10  other  girls  were  stated  to  be  at  the  time  absent  with  ague.  There 
was  abundance  of  non-intermittent  fever  due  to  the  same  locaTcans^  and 
there  are  frequent  cases  of  neuralgia. 

Apart  &om  the  general  question  of  physical  suffering  onnecessarily 
caused  throcghont  the  whole  island  of  Sheppey  by  these  entirely  prevent- 
able malarious  diseases,  it  seems  a  matter  of  some  national  moment  that,  of 
every  1,000  men  employed  here  in  her  Majesty's  dockyard,  more  than  a 
third  part  (perhaps  more  than  half)  suffer  during  the  year  &om  disorders 
which  more  or  less  decidedly  were  referred  to  that  cause ;  vis.  that  146 
of  them  st^er  fever,  and  that  each  of  the  146  is  thus  kept  &om  his 
.work  for  (on  an  average)  9 J  days;  that  63  of  them  suffer  neuralgia  or 
other  like  pains,  and  that  each  of  these  63  is  thus  kept  &om  his  work  for 
(on  an  average)  lOJ  days;  that  158  of  them  suffer  from  bowel- complaints, 
which  are  mainly  attributed  to  the  same  sort  of  local  infiuences,  and  that 
each  of  these  1S8  is  thus  kept  &om  his  work  for  (on  an  average)  five  days ; 
besides  that  a  very  large  amount  of  unrecorded  illness  and  £squalification 
prevails  among  other  members  of  the  force;  while,  in  the  garrison  of 
artillery  at  the  same  important  station,  the  prevalence  of  unnecessary  illness 
is  probably  of  equal  amount ;  and  while,  even  among  the  naval  force  which 

( guards  the  entrance  of  the  Medway,  the  same  sort  of  suffering  is  so  preva- 
ent,  that  Sheemess  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  at  Chatham  Hospital  as  "  the 
African  station  of  our  home  service." 

In  a  report  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  Mr.  Austin  concluded,  that  in  all 
■  districts  similar  to  that  island,  where  extensive  marsh  lands  cause  a  malaria 
atmosphere  to  which  large  populanons  are  exposed,  powers  be  sought  for 
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secaring  the  execntion  of  drunage  and  other  aeceasaiy  works^  and  tar 
providing  sufficient  control  over  snch  lands  to  guard  against  the  caiues  of 
their  present  unhealthy  condition. 

Proceedingi  in  reference  to  the  London  Sewage  Nuisanee. — Dnring  the 
hottest  weather  of  last  sominer  the  West  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health 
commnnicated  to  the  Privy  Conncil  a  report,  made  by  Dr.  Elliot,  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  River  Lea,  dleging  that  the  lower  part  of  tliis 
river  was  rendered  offenrave  and  dangerous  to  the  local  population  by  being 
obliged  to  receive  and  retain  the  great  excremental  ontSow  of  the  Hackney 
Brook  sewer.  The  Privy  Council  found  th&t  these  complaints  were  well 
founded,  and  proceeded  to  apply  the  necessary  remedy  by  commnnicating 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

In  connection  with  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the 
attentioQ  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been  anxioosly  given  to  observe  tbe 
effects  prodnced  on  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  during  the  beat  of  summer, 
by  the  very  foetid  exhalations  of  the  Thames.  The  subjoined  paper  com- 
mnnicated by  Mr.  Ord,  represents  the  best  information  which  has  reached 
the  office  with  reference  to  this  qnestion. 

"In  Joly,  1858,  when  the  offensive  condition  of  the  Thames  was  exciting 
considerable  alarm  among  the  public,  an  unusual  trwn  of  symptoms — 
occurring  in  certain  captains  and  others  employed  upon  the  nver  steam- 
boats—  attracted  my  attention.  The  attacks  began  with  langnor  and 
depression,  followed  by  nausea  and  headache,  particnlarly  severe  in  the 
region  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  by  aching  of  the  eyeballs,  and  by  a 
red  and  swollen  state  of  the  throat  (erythema).  To  these  were  often  added 
giddiness,  temporary  loss  or  ^pairment  of  sight,  the  presence  of  black 
spots  before  the  eyes,  and  even  utter  mental  confiiaion.  None  of  Utese  men 
suffered  from  diarrhcea.  All  were  more  or  less  relieved  by  pnrgative 
medicines,  whose  action  was  moderate  and  always  under  control.  This 
last  circumstance  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the  great  care  usually  ibund 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  such  medicines  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  At  the  instace  of  Mr.  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council, 
111  whom  1  mentioned  these  facts,  I  made  wider  and  more  minute  investi^- 
tions,  first  in  July,  1858,  and  again  in  July,  1859,  into  the  effect  of  the 
effluvia  npon  the  health,  for  the  time  being,  of  persons  employed  on  or 
about  the  river.  The  inquiries  were  extended  to  other  men  working  on  the 
steamboats,  to  the  watermen  plying  at  the  different  piers,  to  lightermen,  and 
to  dock-labourers — nearly  200  men  being  personally  examin^  The  same- 
symptoms  were  found  to  be  very  gener^ly  prevalent  Here  and  there  a 
strong  young  fellow  would  boast  himself  &ee  trom  all  discomibrt,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  five  or  six  such  instances,  all  who  were  questioned  described 
themselves  as  suffering  from  some  form  or  modification  of  tlie  gymptoma 
above  detailed,  headache  and  loss  of  appetite  beine  almost  univenaL 
Diarrhoea  was  rare.  I  could  hear  of  no  one  being  laid  up  with  it,  hot 
found  that,  in  certiun  cases,  its  occurrence  had  removed  the  other  class  of 
symptoms,  just  as  artificicd  purging  had  relieved  those  first  treated.  A 
sickness  of  a  kind  unknown  before  to  the  subjects  of  it,  contemporary  with 
the  offensive  condition  of  the  river — appearing  and  disappearing  with  it,  and 
affecting  those  only  whom  chance  or  their  regular  occupation  exposed  to  the 
foul  vapours,  may  with  reason  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  those  vapours. 
In  the  year  1859,  the  state  of  the  river  was  at  no  time  equally  offendve. 
Causes  both  natural  and  artificial  combined  to  produce  this  amelioratioD. 
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Less  continnoDS  heat  of  weather,  repeated  raiii'«torni3,  and  particalar  con- 
ditions of  the  tide  at  the  time  of  these  stomiB,  as  well  as  the  daily  addition 
of  lime  to  the  waters  of  the  chief  sewers  at  their  outlets  may  be  cited.  On 
the  renewal  of  the  inquiries,  rendered  now  more  complete  and  extensive  by 
the  experience  of  last  year,  and  the  kind  assistance  of  the  secretary  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  well-marked  symptoms 
of  the  preceding  year  was  revealed.  Men  who  had  in  the  year  before 
snffered  characteristically,  now  declared  themselves  to  be  feeling  quite  well 
—even  the  appetite  remaining  unimpaired.  A  few  complained  of  diarrhcea, 
though  not  of  su£Gcient  severity  to  lay  op  a  single  man  among  two  hundred 
watermen  in  the  first  week  of  Augnst  watermen  are  speciiGly  mentioned, 
because  the  existence  of  organized  societies,  called  "  Tomaway  Clubs  "  at 
the  more  important  piers,  affords  a  tolerably  sound  basis  of  observation. 
But  whether  watermen,  steam-boatmen,  or  lightermen  were  the  witnesses, 
the  testimony  was  always  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  only  exception  that 
a  few  who  had  gone  on  to  the  river  early  in  the  morning  upon  empty 
stomachs  had  been  attacked  with  retching  and  headache.  By  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  McWtlliam,  medical  inspector  to  her  Majesty's  Customs,  I  am  enabled 
to  add  some  statistical  information  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  Custom  House  in  July,  1858-9.  The  total  nomber 
employed  in  the  waterside  and  waterguard  departments  is  about  1,500. 
Of  those  nineteen  came  under  treatment  for  diarrhoea  in  the  July  of  1858, 
and  Dr.  McWilliam  noticed  several  others  as  suffering  from  the  nervous 

rptoms  already  mentioned.  In  July,  1859,  thirty-one  were  treated  for 
rhoea,  while  no  complaints  of  the  other  class  of  symptoms  were  heard. 
Comparing  the  two  years,  the  conclusions,  with  regard  to  those  employed 
on  or  about  the  river,  are — That  in  1858  certain  symptoms  of  a  poisoning 
of  the  nervous  system  was  present;  diarrhcea  was  comparatively  ab8ent,or 
intercurrent,  and  curative  of  the  preceding  symptoms.  That  m  1859  the 
nervona  symptoms  were  nowhere  observed  ;  diarrhcea  was  more  prevalent, 
but  not  in  a  severe  form;  little  illness  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the 
river  existed.  In  July  1859,  the  weekly  deaths  from  diarrhoea  had  run  ap 
to  very  high  numbers,  reaching  in  one  week  to  412,  a  larger  figore  than  ' 
bad  been  noted  in  any  week  before,  even  during  the  prevdence  trt  cholera. 
An  increase  of  cases  from  19  to  31  is,  therefore,  rather  remarkable  for  its 
smallness  than  indicative  of  any  greater  activi^  of  the  river  poison.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the 
412  deaths  occurred  among  children,  whilst  those  under  our  observation 
are  men  mostiy  in  their  prime. 

"  Hitherto  my  remarks  had  related  only  to  those  employed  on  and  abont  the 
river.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  its  emanations  upon  the  health  of 
the  metropolis  generally,  I  scarcely  venture  to  form  an  opinion.  But 
certainly,  in  the  companaon  of  the  two  years,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater 
amount  of  weekly  mortality  in  the  metropolis  has  not  coincided  with  the 
greater  development  of  the  stench,  our  most  i^dy  measure  of  the  foulness 
of  the  stream.  One  is  necessarily  tempted  to  make  some  endeavour  toward 
the  discovery  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  conflicting  results. 

"  liooking  at  the  symptoms  belonging  to  1858,  we  find  among  them  all 
those  which  are  known  by  chemists  to  be  produced  by  an  atmosphere 
containing  a  certain  (differently  stated)  proportion  of  salphuretted  hydrogen, 
while  in  the  absence  of  diarrhcea  we  see  evidence  of  the  absence  of  mose 
subtle  oiganic  ferments  which  are  nsaally  supposed  to  indoce  ft.     In  both 
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yean  the  presence  of  sulphoretted  hydrogen  in  the  rint  atmosphere  va> 
shown  by  the  rapid  blackening  of  paper  soaked  in  sblntions  of  lead,  and  by 
the  discoloration  of  the  paint  of  vesaels.  Bat  in  1859,  coincident  with  the 
extensive  disinfecting  operations  carried  on  at  the  months  of  sewers,  the 
stench  was  mach  feeoler,  indicating  still  t^e  presence  of  the  gas,  though 
not  in  proportion  sufficient  to  the  production  oi  the  symptoms.  The  origin 
of  tliis  condition  may  be  looked  ibr  in  the  mntual  decomposition  of  the 
flnlphates  known  to  be  present  in  the  npward  flowing  water,  tuid  the  organic 
matter  of  the  sewage  meeting  it  According  to  the  temperatore  of  the 
water,  the  impr^nation  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  gas  would  be  greater 
or  less. 

"  Lastly,  if  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  emanations  of  a  river  In  so 
fbtd  a  state  do  not  actually  originate  disease, — I  do  not  say  how  bx  they 
may  intensify  the  disease  already  epidemic, — and,  on  the  other  hand,,  thi^ 
percolation  m>m  cesspools  either  mto  the  soil  or  into  wells  and  springs  is 
proved  by  great  masses  of  evidence  to  be  highly  iniurioos,  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  wiA  stage  in  the  process  of  purifying  London  must  be  accepted  as 
an  improvement  upon  its  previous  condition.  The  putrefactive  matter, 
instead  of  abiding  in  a  thoasand  places  as  a  focus  of  disease,  is  brought 
into  one  large  aggregate,  where  it  may  be  more  readily  submitted  to  disin- 
fecting processes,  and  where  it  finds  in  the  water  of  the  receiving  stream 
elements  which,  if  they  do  not  render  it  less  oflenrnve  to  the  senses,  appear 
at  least  to  disarm  it  of  mach  of  its  destructive  influence." 

Proceedmqa  m  reference  to  the  Diarrkaal  DistrieU  of  England. — In  conse- 
qnence  of  the  report  of  Dr.  Crreenhow  as  to  the  exta'eme  prevalence  of 
aiarrhcea  in  certain  districts  of  England,  and  the  comparative  absence  of 
the  same  in  other  districts,  inquiries  were  Instituted  on  the  causes  of  the 
disproportionate  localization  of  this  disease,  and  the  results  were  embodied 
in  special  r^xtrts  on  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,'  Dudley, 
Merthyr  Tyofil,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  with  Charlton  and 
Salford.  These  reports  consistently  illustrate  the  preventability  of  diarrhceal 
deaths.  In  all  the  districts  it  seems  there  has  been  for  several  years  past  a 
growing,  though  still  inaafficient,  perception  of  the  importance  of  cleanU- 
ness : — in  all,  it  seems,  something,  though  &r  from  enough,  has  been  done 
for  sanitary  improvement;  in  some  cases,  structural  deficiead^  have  been 
partly  supplied ;  and  probably  in  all  cases  greater  attention  has  been  given 
to  scavenging  and  other  such  removal  of  filth.  Except  in  one  town  (where 
wdl-inbended,  but  iU-devised,  endeavours  to  increase  the  privy  accommo- 
dation of  the  poorer  classes  have  unfortunately  been  productive  of  mischief) 
the  local  prevalence  of  diarrhcea  has  in  consequence  been  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that,  though  a  bc^;iiming  has 
been  made,  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Even  those  improved 
death-rates,  which  are  shown  in  the  1854-58  column  of  the  table,  are  very 
greatly  in  a^ravation  of  what  is  due.  There  are  districts  of  England  in 
which  endemic  diarrhcea  is  unknown.  There  are  extensive  groups  of  districts 
where  (as  the  last  lino  of  the  table  shows)  the  habitual  death-^ate  firom 
diarrhcea  does  not  attain  30 ;  and  even  in  these  districts  the  existing  diarrhoea 
is  assuredly  mnch  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  cleanliness  were  in  all  cases 
duly  cared  for.  It  is  therefore  nothing  unreasonable,  to  take  their  death- 
rate  as  a  standard  for  comparison.  Tested  by  this  standard,  the  districts 
now  reported  on  show,  even  in  their  ameliorated  state,  an  extravwant 
tmorality  from  diarrhoea, — a  mortality  which  is  from  3|  to  9  times  as  High 
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as  that  of  the  districts  here  contnuted  with  them.  It  is,  therefore,  gre&tlj 
to  be  hoped,  that,  hy  itiQ  informatioa  now  collected  and  commmiicated,  the 
respective  local  authorities  in  thene  several  districts  will  be  induced  to  wpp^J 
wiui  increased  vigilance  the  means  which  are  necessary  for  remorins  troia 
tiidr  administration  the  reproach  of  preventable,  bat  nnprerented,  oisease. 
And  in  this  respect,  one  paragraph  from  the  fotlowine  paper, — a  paragraph 
which  expresses  the  most  definite  result  of  Dr.  Grcennow  s  observations  in 
all  the  diarrhctal  districts,  and  which  accords  with  all  the  best  experience 
previonaljr  obt^ned  in  other  like  investigations,  deserves  to  be  well  remem- 
bered : — "  The  excess  of  mortality  has  in  aU  the  places  beoi  coincident 
with  one  or  other  of  two  definite  local  circunurtances ;  (a)  the  tainting  of 
the  atmosphere  with  the  prodncts  of  organic  decomposition,  especially  of 
hnman  excrement,  or  (&)  the  habitual  drinking  of  impure  water."  It  also 
deserves  to  he  remembered,  both  by  the  local  authorities  of  these  districts, 
and  even  more  by  the  great  manufacturers  whose  unparalleled  wealth  is 
acquired  in  them,  that  the  extensive  lactory -employment  of  female  labour 
is,  unless  care  be  taken  to  avert  its  effects,  a  sure  source  of  very  large 
infantile  mortality,  both  diarrhceal  and  convulsive ;  that  where  mothers  are 
engaged  in  factories,  infants  who  should  be  at  the  breast  are  commonly 
ill-fed  or  starved,  and  have  their  cries  of  hunger  and  distress  quieted  by 
those  various  fatal  opiates  which  are  in  such  request  at  the  centres  of  our 
manufacturing  industry;  and  that  the  labouring  classes  themselves  have 
not  the  power  of  organizing  such  arrangements  as  might  at  least  greatly 
mitigate  this  eviL 
Toe  conclusions  of  Dr.  Greenhow's  report  on  the  question  are  as  follow : — 

1.  There  has  be^  a  considerable  permanent  annual  mortality  from 
diarrhceal  disease  in  each  of  the  districts,  but  the  deaths  havdiieen  most 
numerous  in  certun  years,  which  have,  with  few  exceptions,  agreed  in  the 
sereial  places. 

2.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  deaths  has  occnrred  in  the  months  of 
Angust,  September,  and  October.  This  proportion  has  amonnted  to  two- 
thirasin  all  the  districts,  excepting  MerthyrTrdfil  and  Dudley. 

3.  A  very  large  jvoportion  of  the  deaths  have  been  tiiose  of  children 
below  the  age  of  five  years.  This  proportion  has  amounted  to  fbur-fifUiB 
of  the  deaths  from  diarrhcea  in  all  ihe  districts  excepting  Nottingham  and 
Merthyr  l^dfil,  in  eac^  of  which  it  has  framed  aboat  three-fbuiuis  of  the 
mortality. 

4.  The  excess  of  mortal!^  has  in  all  the  [Jaces  been  coincident  with  one 
or  other  of  two  definite  local  circumstances  :  (a)  the  tainting  of  the  atmo- 
sphere with  the  products  of  organic  decompositiou,  especially  of  human 
excrement ;  (6)  the  habitnal  drinking  of  impure  water. 

5.  The  former  of  ^ese  causes  is  the  more  preralent ;  and  the  mortality 
has,  with  few  exceptions,  been  Tery  nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
intensi^  tiiereof,  having  been  largest  where  fbnl  privies  existed  in  juxta- 
position with  houses,  or  where  their  exhalations  were  so  confined  by  walla 
or  buildings,  as  to  retard  tii^  dispersion  into  the  general  atmosphere. 

6.  The  mismanagement  of  children  is  certainly  an  a^ravating  cause  of 
diarrhoea  in  manufacturing  towns>  but  its  influence  coula  not  be  accurately 
eetimatod.  The  efiect  of  this  cause  appears  to  be  chiefly  exerted,  during 
the  first  year  of  lil& 

Froeeedinga  in  referenM  to  tAe  prevalent  JSpidemia  of  DmktJuria, — Daring 
the  last  four  or  five  years  there  have  been  prevailing  in  varions  partsra 
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Slngland  alarming  epidemics  of  diphtlieriB, — a  disease  which,  as  epidemic, 
was  previously  almoat  onknown  to  the  present  K^neration  of  medical  prao 
titioners.  Kot  qttite  miknown,  indeed ;  for,  althoagh  the  last  great  ptera- 
lence  of  the  disease  in  Britain  was  during  the  two  middle  quarters  of  last 
centuiTi  there  had  been  since  that  period,  and  within  living  recollection, 
a  few  htUe  local  epidemics,  as  well  as  some  isolated  cases.  But,  from  the 
summer  of  1855  to  the  present  time,  diphtheria  has  again  been  continuously 
prevaleiit  in  England ;  invading  different  places  in  succession ;  sometimes 
remaining  fixed  (even  for  three  and  four  years)  where  once  its  footing  has 
been  gained ;  sometimes  holding  less  tenaciously  to  the  place,  and  leaving 
it  after  only  some  few  weeks'  tenure;  but  unfortunately  also  sometimes 
returning  to  it  again  and  agfdn. 

These  &cts  have  been  niade  known  to  the  Privy  Council ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, daring  the  past  year,  extensive  inquiries  have  been  made,  mider 
orders  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  a  view  to  collect  for  common  ose  the 
variouB  par^olare  of  experience  which  different  localities  could  supply. 
Much  correspondence  has  taken  place  with  this  object;  and  the  prina)^ 
seats  of  the  epidemic  (to  the  number  of  70,  situate  in  17  difilerent  counties 
of  England)  have,  during  the  year,  been  personally  yisited  for  the  purpose* 
of  more  minute  inquiry.  The  valuable  imformation  thus  collected  is  given 
in  the  following  papers. 

Had  time  allowed,  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  bring  the  mass  of  mate- 
rial into  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  But  even  the  present  primary 
compilation  has  but  quite  recendv  been  completed ;  and  though  the  ntmoet 
despatch  has  been  used,  it  has  been  found  barely  possible  to  include  the 
information,  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  present  annual  report.  On  the  whc4e, 
however,  it  has  seemed  far  better  to  take  this  coarse,  than  to  let  a  year 
elapse  before  the  publication  of  matter  which  may  be  of  much  profeasionsl 
use.  All  the  more,  too;  this  course  has  seemed  eligible,  becaoee  the  preseot 
papers  represent  only  in  part  the  (acts  of  a  visitation  which  unfortunately 
is  still  in  progress.  And  before  the  history  of  the  present  epidemic  can  n 
adequately  written,  much  other  information  has  to  be  collected. 

Tne  following  is  the  minute  which  the  Frivy  Council  issued  for  the  use 
of  its  inspectors  and  of  other  local  inquiro?  as  to  the  matters  which  ought 
partdcnlarly  to  be  investigated : — 

Hbaos  for  Local  Ikquist  in  Distbicts  where  Diphtbibu.  has  heai 
Emniao. 

1.  At  rMardi  the  General  Features  of  the  Diatrict. — a.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  district  as  to  level,  exposure,  soil,  drainage,  and  (if  rural] 
cultivation,  or  (if  urban)  densitv  of  building?  b.  What  is  the  source,  and 
what  the  general  character  of  the  water-supply  of  the  district  ?  e.  Is  the 
district  liable  to  ague,  to  autumnal  fever  or  diarrhoea,  to  bronchocele,  or 
to  any  other  endemic  disease  ? 

2.  Ae  regarde  the  Dwaiion,  Extent,  and  Novelty  of  the  Epidemie  in  the 
DiitricL — 0.  When  was  the  first,  and  when  the  last,  case  of  diphtheria  in 
tiie  district?  b.  What  was  the  number  of  attacks  of  diphtheria,  what  the 
number  of  deaths  occasioned  by  it,  and  what  the  number  of  houses  amcmg 
which  the  attacks  were  distributed  ?  §  Append  any  lists  which  individoa] 
practitioners  will  furnish,  according  to  the  accompanying  form,  of  the  cases 
which  they  respectively  have  attended,    e.  Is  there  any  local  recollection 
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of  diphtheria  having  prevailed  before  io  the  district  or  neighbourhood  7  if 
BO,  when  ?  and  to  what  extent  ? 

3.  Ai  reffardt  eorUemporaaeota  or  recent  Diaeaaa  in  the  BittrieL — a.  Did 
other  vitrietieB  of  sore-ttiroat  (Li.  rarietiea  not  attended  by  the  fbrmatioa 
of  false  membrane)  prevail  in  the  district  at  about  the  same  time  as 
diphtheria  F  If  so,  did  they  precede  or  accompany,  or  follow,  its  prevalence  ? 
And  did  they  in  any  cases  prove  fatal,  or  present  nhnsoal  featores?  b.  Did 
scarlatina  prevail  m  the  aiBtrict  at  about  the  same  time  as  diphtheria? 
If  so,  did  it  precede,  accompany,  or  follow?  And  did  it  present  unoBoal 
features?  a  Did  erysipelas  or  puerperal  fever?  d.  Did  common  continued 
fever  ?  e.  Did  any  other  disease,  either  of  the  hprnao  subject  or  of  the 
Ipjirer  animals,  prevail  in  the  (Strict  to  an  nnusual  extent,  or  with  nnusoal 
i^tnres,  either  during,  or  shortly  before,  or  shortly  after,  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria  ? 

4.  At  r^ardt  Local  and  Fertonal  Conditions  preditponng  to  Diphtheria. — 
a.  In  what  number  and  with  what  severity,  did  cases  occur  !n  dry  and  wry 

r-ts  of  the  districts,  as  compared  with  low-lyine,  damp,  and  confined  parts  ? 
In  what  number,  and  with  what  severity,  did  cases  occur  in  thoroughly 
well-constructed  and  well-kept  houses  or  rooms,  ae  compared  with  hoosea 
or  rooms  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  offensive  from  defects  of  drunaee, 
or  from  overcrowding  and  non-ventilation,  or  from  other  kinds  of  imcleami- 
nesB  7  c  Had  the  houses  in  which  diphtheria  was  prevalent  been  previously 
much  subject  to  any  [and,  if  any,  what?]  other  kinds  of  disease?  d.  In 
what  number,  and  with  what  severity,  did  cases  occar  among  persons 
enjoying  affluent  or  comfortable  circumstances  of  life,  as  compared  ifith 
persons  snffieriDg  privation  ?  e.  What  has  been  observed  as  to  the  influence 
of  age,  occupation,  habit  of  body,  and  personal  antecedents,  in  increasing 
or  dimipishing  the  liability  to  contract  diphtheria,  or  to  suffer  any  of  its 
symptoms  in  a  sevoe  form  7  Was  any  difierence  in  this  respect  observed 
between  persons  who  had,  and  persons  who  had  not,  previously  had 
scarlatina? 

5.  At  regards  the  Communicahilihf  of  JMph^eria. — a.  Did  it  often  ha^^ten 
[and  if  bo,  give  instances]  that  cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  singly  in 
households  where  there  were  children  in  free  communication  with  the 
patient?  b.  Did  it  often  happen  [and  if  so,  give  instances]  that  all  or  nearlr 
all  the  inmates,  or  all  or  nearly  all  the  children,  of  considerable  hooseholtu 
were  evmtnally  attacked  with  diphtheria,  in  houses  where  one  case  had 
arisen?  or  that  they  were  attacked  with  any  other  kind  of  sore-throat? 
e.  Where  two  or  more  cases  occurred  in  succession  iu  one  house,  what 
commonly  was  the  interval  between  them  ?  d.  To  what  extent  is  it  the 
case  (either  as  regards  the  district  generally,  or  as  regards  particular  houses 
and  establishments  in  the  district)  that  the  persons  first  attacked  with 
diphtheria  had  previously  been  in  communication  with  houses  wherein  that 
disease  was  prevailing  7  or  with  houses  in  which  some  other  kind  of  sore- 
throat  was  prevailing?  or  with  houses  in  which  scarlatina  was  prevailing? 
or  with  houses  in  which  eiysipelas,  or  any  other  kind  of  febrile  or  inflam- 
matory disease  was  prevailing?  If  in  any  case  diphtheria  seems  to  have 
resulted  fron  such  communication,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  commoni- 
cation  F  And  what  time  elapsed  after  the  communication  before  the  new 
case  of  diphtheria  commenced?  Did  it  ever  appear  that  diphtheria  was 
propagated  by  acci<leata]  inoculation  or  contact  with  the  morbid  secretion 
of  me  throat?    If,  among  persons  eijnally  communicating  with  the  sick, 
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some  were  attacked  with  diphtheria,  while  others  remained  free  bom  i^  to 
what  was  this  difference  attributed  ? 

6.  Aa  regards  iJte  Symptoms  of  Diphtheria. — Did  dij^theria,  as  obserred 
in  the  district,  differ  in  any  [and,  if  any,  what?]  important  respect,  from 
the  account  given  of  it  generally,  in  Hie  following  paragrapha ;  viz. : — 
a.  that  the  essential  local  sign  of  the  disease,  seen  on  inspecting  the  throat 
of  a  patient  in  the  early'stages  of  diphtheria,  is  the  presence  of  a  fibrinoiu 
exadation,  more  or  lees  firmly  coa^j^ulated  upon  the  mflamed  suriace  of  the 
&nces,  tonsils,  and  pharynx;  where,  blended  with  the  epithelium  of  the 
port,  widening  as  the  inHammation  extends,  and  becoming  thicker  by 
successive  additions  to  its  deep  suriace,  it  appears  as  a  contiouoos  raised 
layer  of  white  or  whitish  membrane  (diphtheria)  and  tends  after  some  days 
to  be  thrown  off,  like  a  slough,  in  a  partially  decomposed  state?  b.  that  toe 
diphtheritic  inflammation  is  never  primarily  attended  by  any  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane,  thongh  in  some  cases  uiese  processes 
occur  at  later  stages  of  the  disease;  hut  that  always  at  first  uiere  lies 
beneath  the  felse  membrane  a  merely  excoriated  surnice ;  on  which,  while 
in  this  state,  there  may  coagulate,  before  hetdthy  ^thelium  is  restored, 
successive  new  layers  of  fibrinoos  matter  more  or  less  mixed  with  the 
corpuscular  products  of  infiammation  ?  c  that  the  diphtheritic  inflammation, 
besides  generally  extending  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  (where 
also,  though  rarely,  it  may  o^n,  and  where  in  either  case  its  preseoce  may 
occasion  epistaxis)  sometimes  descends  along  the  mucons  membrane  of  the 
air-passages ;  superadding,  in  such  cases,  the  ordinary  symptoms  and  dangen 
of  croup  to  those  of  the  ori^nal  affection?  <L  that  nsnaUy  the  lymptuUic 
glands  oelow  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  the  cellular  membrane  of  me  neck, 
are  more  or  less  irritated  and  swollen  during  the  inBammation  of  the 
throat?  e.  that  the  disease  is  not,  except  sometimes  at  its  beginning,  attended 
by  jebrile  excitement ;  but  is  commonly,  throughout  its  course,  marked 
by  si^s  (of^  by  alarming  signs)  of  depression  ?  /.  that  more  or  less 
irritation  of  the  kidneys  is  of  very  frequent,  if  not  umversal,  occnrrGnce  at 
some  period  or  other  of  the  disease ;  involving,  while  it  lasts,  an  albmnioona 
state  of  the  urine,  and  the  presence  in  it  of  microscopical  casts  of  the 
urinaiy  tubules?  g.  that  the  disease  may  he  complicated  with  other  internal 
inflammations — especially  with  pneumonia ;  and  that  intestinal  luemorrhage 
may  occur  during  its  course?  h.  that  patients  often  remain  in  a  state 
of  anffimia  and  weakness,  even  of  dangeroos  weakness,  long  after  the  throat- 
aflfection  has  ceased ;  and  that  some  of  th^n,  during  this  omdition,  suffer 
functional  nervous  disorder — such  as  impairment  of  vi^on,  partial  loss 
of  sensation,  or  paralytic  or  convulsive  affection  of  volmitaiT  muscles  ? 

$  Append' any  notes  which  individual  practitioners  will  fumiah,  of  care- 
fully observed  cases  of  diphtheria,  wherein  either  its  less  frequent  symptoms 
or  complications  have  occurred,  or  its  common  symptoms  have  been 
minutely  investigated,  e.g.  of  cases,  if  any,  where  cutaneous  eruption  has 
appeared — the  exact  character  of  which  should  be  specified,  an  also  the 
period  of  the  disease  during  which  it  was  visible,  and  the  issue  of  the  cases 
m  which  it  was  observ^ ;  of  cases,  if  any,  in  which  the  skin  has 
desquamated ;  of  cases  in  which  the  throafr-affection  has  been  accompanied 
or  followed  by  serious  inflammation  of  internal  oi^ans,  or  by  any  kmd  of 
hfemorrhage ;  of  cases,  if  any,  in  which  dropsy  lias  ensued ;  <x  cases  in 
which  peculiar  nervous  sequeue  have  been  wdl  marked ;  of  cases,  if  any, 
in  which  a  blistered  or  otherwise  excoriated  sur&ce  of  the  patient's  skia. 
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or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  padenda,  has  taken  on  anything  like 
diphtheritic  inflammation ;  of  cases  in  which  the  nrine  has  been  specialty 
examined  day  bv  day  dnring  the  disease;  of  cases  in  which  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  body  haa  been  noted ;  also  of  any  carefully  made  post-mortem 
examinattoD,  especially  such  as  may  illustrate  the  internal  complica- 
tioiu  of  the  disease ;  also  of  any  precise,  observations  which  may  show 
the  value  of  particular  eymptoms  as  guides  to  &vourable  or  unfavourable 


7.  As  regarda  the  Treatment  of  DipAtheria. — a.  Has  any  treatment  been 
found  more  eSectnal  than  the  use  of  ordinary  escharotics  (e.g.  nitrate  of 
silver  or  hydrochloric  acid)  to  arrest  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in 
the  throat?  if  any  cases  were  treated  without  escharotic  or  stimulant  appli- 
cations, what  was  tJie  result  ?  b.  Has  any  treatment  been  found  more 
effectual  than  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  counteract  the  depression 
which  belongs  to  severe  cases  of  the  disease  ?  «.  If  tracheotomy  has  irt 
any  case  been  performed  for  the  relief  of  laryngeal  obstruction  arising  in 
the  disease,  what  has  been  the  number  and  what  the  result  of  snch  cases  ? 
Has  any  treatment  been,  under  the  circumstances,  more  succeashl  than 
tracheotomy  ?  d.  What  treatment  has  been  adopted,  and  what  result  hxA 
ensued,  in  cases  of  internal  inflammation  complicating  the  disease?  e.  Has 
any  treatment  been  found  more  efiectual  than  the  use  of  ordinary  tonics  to 
remove  the  seqnelffi  of  the  disease,  especially  those  that  affect  the  nervons 
system  ?  /.  What  knowledge  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  fact  of  any- 
particular  drag  ezertinff  a  specific  influence  against  the  disease? 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Grreenhow,  Dr.  Sanderson,  Mr.  GraTelev, 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  H.  Holman,  Dr.  Bryden,  Dr.  Monckton,  Dr.  Guilj 
and  Mr.  Carr,  contwa  the  description  of  numerous  cases  in  different 
districta,  illustrative  of  the  different  points,  viz. — duration  and  extent  of 
the  epidemic,  the  local  relation  of  diphtheria  to  other  diseases,  the 
conditions  predisposing  to  diphtheria,  the  commnnicability,  symptoms  and 
treatment  of  diphtheria.  The  disease  seems  to  have  first  developed 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1857.  Inflammatory  and  ulcerated  sore- 
throats,  tonsillitis  unaccompanied  by  Buppuration>  but  often  attended  by 
follicular  disease,  accompanied  and  Ibtlowed  the  epidemic  By  &r  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  and  the  severest,  occurred  in  low-lyii^,  damp, 
and  thickly-populated  parts.  Very  few,  sbA.  these  milder  in  character, 
occurred  m  thoroughly  well-constructed  and  well-kept  dwellings.  The 
disease  prevailed  in  every  situation  and  in  every  Kind  of  Imbitation. 
In  one  place  it  was  even  more  prevalent  among  the  most  afflnent  and 
trading  classes  than  among  the  poor;  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years  were  the  principal  sufferers ;  no  chUd  under  two  years  of  age 
was  attacked,  and  only  a  few  adults.  Diphtheria  very  frequently,  but  not 
invariably,  attacked  all  the  children  of  a  family  in  quick  succession ;  in 
other  cases,  whilst  one  or  two  had  diphtheria,  the  rest  snfiered  from  slight 
8ore>throat.  It  rarely  happened  that  diphtheria  occurred  singly  in  house- 
holds where  there  were  children  in  fi:ee  communication  with  the  sick ;  and 
if  the  other  children  of  a  fiunily  did  not  have  diphtheria  they  nsnally  had 
sore-throat.  The  symptoms  of  diphtheria  were  different  Epistaxis  and 
bleeding  from  the  tonsils  were  common ;  crOupj  communication  did  not 
occur.     Three  forms  of  diphtheria  were  observed  at  Maldon  in  Essex. 

1.  A  mild  form,  characterized  by  pink  efHorescence  over  the  tonulSf 
&uoe8  and  mouth,  witlt  a  filmy  deposit  like  gauze  paper  over  the  tonsils, 
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unattended  hj  much  constitatioDal  eympatby,  irritation,  or  depn 
This  never  degenerated  into  the  malignant  form. 

2.  Redness,  rather  more  intense  tliAn  in  the  last-described  form,  and  wiUi 
several — usually  five  or  six — spots  of  yellowish  exudation,  which  did  not 
coalesce.  This  also  was  a  manageable  form,  nnaccompanied  by  alarming 
depression. 

3.  Mal^ant  diphtheria,  most  rapid  in  its  invasion  and  prtujrass,  and, 
wlwn  fatatTtbis  usually  happened  £rom  the  third  to  the  sixth  day,  at  the 
earlier  period  of  the  epidemic ;  as  late  as  the  tenth  day  towards  its  close. 
In  these  cases  there  was  much  swelling  of  the  tonsils ;  the  palate  was  of  a 
deep  red  colour ;  the  exudation,  commencing  on  the  tenuis  and  pharynx:, 
often  extended  upwards  to  the  nostrils  and  downwards  to  the  trachea, 
moulds  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  brought  up  by  coughing.  In  one 
case  the  disease  spread  upwards  through  we  nasal  duct  to  the  right  eye, 
which  was  much  swollen,  and  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  covered  with  false 
membrane,  which  came  away  piecemeal  before  death.  Several  relapses 
occnrred,  and  one  case  was  mentioned  of  diphtheria  in  the  malignant  form, 
occurring  a  second  time  to  the  same  patient  after  a  six  weeks'  interval  c^ 
perfect  health.  Epistaxis,  and  sometimes  haemorrhage  from  the  throat,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Depression  was  often  either  abeent  or 
inconsiderable  in  the  eariy  stage.  Kvea  in  the  severest  caseft  padenls 
would  sit  up  and  be  plavful  till  within  a  day  or  two  of  death.  Cos- 
Talescence  was  imitractea,  and  recovery  very  slow.  The  throat  often 
remained  uncomfortable,  the  tonsils  being  large,  rough,  gTanular-lo(d±ig 
or  ragged,  and  the  voice  hoarse,  for  some  time  after  an  attack,  especially  in 
adnlts. 

Of  between  eighty  or  ninety  medical  practitioners  who  gave  notes  tS 
the  treatment  they  bad  adopted,  not  one  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
specific  internal  remedy,  but  one  or  two  placed  great  reliance  upon  par- 
ticular local  applications.  No  one  advocated  tracheotomy,  an  operation 
which  has  been  very  rarely,  and  in  no  case  successfully,  tried.  A  few 
tried  their  early  cases  antiphlogintic^ly ;  but  generally  they  adopted  a 
supporting  or  even  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  treatment  may  be  conveniently  considered  as 
external,  local,  internal,  and  dietetic. 

External  TTeatment, — Leeches  were  applied  in  a  few  caaes,  either  to  the 
external  throat  or  temples,  without  benefit  Blistew  appear  to  have  been 
useless  as  regards  the  throat  affection,  but  perhaps  sometimes  of  service  in 
pulmonary  complicatdons.  The  same  observation  applies  to  sinapisms, 
comentations  and  poultices  to  the  neck  have  been  considered  useful. 
Amongst  others,  yeast  and  vinegar  poultices  were  tried  by  one  gentleman, 
with  what  advantage  does  not  appear  very  evident  Tincture  of  iodine  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  enlarged  glands,  as  might  be  expected,  with  no 
decided  advantage  during  the  active  period  of  the  disease. 

I^Kal  Treatment. — Solid  lunar  caustic  has  been  very  frequently  applied 
to  the  throat,  and  has  sometimes  appeared  usefid  when  employed  m  the 
earliest  sta^e,  and  before  the  local  affection  was  extensive.  Solutions  of 
lunar  caustic,  of  various  strengths,  from  five  grains  to  one  drachm  to  the 
ounce,  applied  with  a  sponge  or  brush,  were  even  more  commonly  used, 
and  several  practitioners  of  wide  experience  spoke  most  favourably  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  application.  Hydrochloric  acid,  either  applied 
with  a  brush  at  longer  intervals,  as  once  a  day,  in  a  nearly  concentnted 
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fbrm,  or  -mj  slighU;^  diluted  with  water,  or  nsed  more  fregnenfly  in  s 
dilated  form  as  a  gargle,  lias  been  tnach  approved  of  bj  Beveral  very  caze- 
fo]  and  observant  practitioners.  Tincture  of  the  sescjiiichloride  of  iron, 
either  painted  on  to  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  brush,  or  used  in  a  dilut«l 
tona  as  a  gargle,  has  appeared  useful  in  some  hands.  Beauroy's  solution 
of  chL  sods  applied  to  the  Hiroat  in  a  concentrated  form  with  a  spongd 
has  been  much  used  by  some  of  the  practitioners  around  Spalding,  and  bj  a 
few  elsewhere.  The  same  preparation  in  a  diluted  form  has  been  used 
as  a  gargle.  The  evidence  respecting  its  usefulness  was  most  contradictory ; 
some  gentlemen  coosidering  it  as  almost  a  specific,  others  as  at  least  useless. 
Gargles  of  several  kinds,  alum,  tamun,  port  wine,  and  capsicum,  in  addition 
to  tnose  already  mentioned,  have  been  tried,  bat  with  doubtful  saccess. 
Glycerine  and  hydrochloric  acid,  applied  to  the  throat,  was  tried  by  one 
gsriUeman,  but  ultimately  abandoued,  as  not  more  successftil  than  other 
applkaticMU.  Scarifying  the  tonsils  was  tried  without  benefit.  Removal 
of  the  exudation  by  bmshes,  sponges,  or  the  use  of  detergent  applications, 
has  been  very  generally  practised ;  so  few  practitioners  having  adopted  the 
opposite  course  that  it  is  at  present  diEBcnlt  to  determine,  from  experience, 
whether  it  is  best  to  meddle  with  it  or  not 

Iniemal  TretUmtnt, — Tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  has  been  far 
more  extensively  used  than  any  other  remedy ;  and  many  practitioners,  who 
bad  previously  tried  otiier  medicines,  have  latterly  adopted  it,  and  consider 
it  as  the  most  successfuL  Mr.  Simon's  own  opinion  of  it  was  &TourabIe, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  speak  of  its  value  with  entire 
confidence.  It  has  been  given  simply  with  water,  or  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  has  also  been  given  in  conjunction  witli 
chlorate  of  potass  and  with  quinine.  Chlorate  of  potass  has  next,  after  the 
last  medicine,  been  the  most  generally  employed,  and  it,  too,  has  sometimea 
been  given  in  plain  solution,  but  more  frequently'  in  combination  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  decoction  or  tincture  of  cinchona,  or  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Some  practitioners  have  placed  great  reliance 
upon  this  remedy.  By  several  practitioners  a  mixture  of  chlorate  t^  potass, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  water,  analogous  to  tiie  chlorine  mixture  oRea 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever,  was  much  lauded  as  a  succeBsful 
remedy  in  diphtheria.  The  formula  given  for  its  preparation  differed  £rom 
that  iu  common  use,  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  (one  drachm)  of 
chlorate  of  potass  to  the  half  pint.  Quinine  has  been  sometimea  trusted  to, 
and  large  doses  have  be6n  administered,  even  to  young  children.  Decoction 
of  cinchona,  with  or  without  chlorate  of  potass  or  ammonia,  has  likewise 
be^i  tried.  Sesquicarbonate  of  anunonia,  in  full  doses,  has  been  tried  in  a 
few  cases,  and  so  has  the  muriate  of  aaunonia ;  bat  nmtber  of  them  suffi- 
cienUy  often,  or  with  sufficient  attention  to  die  effect,  to  afford  trustworthy 
data  for  deterouuing  their  valaa  Acetic  acid,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm, 
with  an  oonce  of  water,  every  three  or  four  hours,  has  been  tried,  but 
without  remarkable  success.     Emetics  have  been  employed  in  two  stages 


of  the  disorder;  at  the  commencement,  and  on  the  accession  of  cronpy 
symptoms.  In  both  they  are  believed  to  have  sometimes  been  useful.  Cod- 
liver  oil,  the  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  and  similar  remedies,  have  rather 
-been  employed  as  remedies  for  hastening  convalescence  titan  as  curative 
of  the  tusease  in  its  active  stage;  they  have  undoubtedly  been  useful. 
Stimulants  hold  an  intermediate  position  between  medicine  and  food ;  and 
nearly  all  authorities  are  agreed  upon  their  value,  and  the  necessity  for 
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tibeii"  eibplovmait  Some  prMtitioners  have  lioDimenced  with  them  at  thd 
ODtaet ;  otoen  have  wtuted  lor  the  arrival  of  decided  indicadonB  of 
de[s«ssioii ;  all  are  agreed  that  tiieir  use  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
treabnent  in  die  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Wine^  brandy,  and,  by  a  few 
persons,  ether,  have  been  used  as  atimnlaiita ;  and  those  who  hare  used 
ether  during  the  inore  depressed  period  of  the  disease,  speak  &voar^y  of 
its  efiects ;  its  use  has,  however,^  been  very  restricted. 

ZHetede  Treatment  has  been  one  of  the  difficntties  in  the  treatmmt  of 
d^theria ;  in  some  cases,  from  the  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  in  more,  iront 
aM^nte  indin>osition  for  food  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  giving 
the  patient  ata  amoont  of  support  that  was  conradered  necessary.  The 
support  must  necessarily  be  altogether  liquid ;  and  beef-tea,  egg  and  wine, 
or  brandy,  and  similar  articles  of  diet,  have  been  mostly  pre^red.  One 
practitioner  recommended  milk  as  a  diet  not  unpleasant  to  patients,  and 
another  cream,  in  coasiderable  quantities,  with  rum.  In  only  one  instance 
was  any  attempt  made  to  support  patients  by  beef-tea  en^nata,  whoi 


unable  to  take  sufficient  nourishment  by  the  mouth. 


patif 
by  t 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Mannen,  M.P.,  Ftrtt  Cotn- 
misMoner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  from  the  Government  Befereea  for  the 
Main  Drainage  of  the  MetropoUi,  vn  answer  to  the  Seport  made  by  Meurt. 
Bidder,  Hawhaley,  and  Bazalgette,  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work* 
i^on  the  Report  of  the  Befereet.    (8th  July,  1868.)     (403.) 

Thb  letter  of  Messrs.  Douglas  Galton  and  James  Simpson  answers  the 
objections  made  m  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawksley,  and  Bazalgette 
to  their  report  to  the  effect — 1.  That  the  quantity  of  sewage  which  Messrs: 
Galton  and  Simpson  have  estimated,   and  the  rain&lt   for  which  they 

Kvide,  was  excessive;  2.  That  the  effect  of  the  sewage  on  the  river  has 
n  very  much  exaggerated;  3.  That  the  area  which  they  have  recom- 
mended should  be  inciaded  with  that  of  the  metropolis  was  unnecessaiy ; 
4.  That  the  outfalls  proposed  by  them  are  objectionable,  that  the  ontfidb' 
channels  should  sill  up,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  works  was  under-estimated, 
and  that  the  system  of  internal  damage  is  objectionabl&  The  answer  of 
Messrs.  Galton  and  Simpson  show  that  the  influence  of  sewage  on  the  river 
is  pernicious,  that  the  prospective  popnlation  of  the  metropolis  in  forty 
Tears  will  amount  to  nearly  6,000,000^ ;  that  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  is  deairaUe  as  a  means  of  preventing  deposits  of  mud  on  the  fore* 
ahores ;  and  that  the  system  tiiey  have  proposed,  viz.  to  cause  the  sewage 
to  flow  in  a  dilated  condition  through  long  channels,  will  deliver  it  to  the 
river  at  the  oat&lls  in  a  comparatively  ino&nsive  condition ;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  might  be  used  for  irrigation  in  iavourable  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  an  appendix  to  this  letter.  Captain  Galton  inserted  the  loUowing 
table,  prepared  by  the  Regis trar-General,  showing  the  comparative  healthi- 
ness of  the  districts  of  London  near  the  Thames  and  <»  those  removed 
from  it 
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COMiOTTKB  OF  COUNCIL  OH  EDDCATIOH. 

Report  of  the  Cormailtee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Edaoation  fir  the  Year  1 859. 

DuHiKQ  the  year  1S59,  as  compared  witti  1858,  the  number  of  schools,  or  of 
departments  of  schools  under  separate  teachers,  which  were  actually  inspected, 
was  increased,  by  171,  and  the  number  of  children  by  58,387;  the  number 
of  pupil-teachers  by  1,200 ;  of  certified  teachers,  by  990 ;  of  students  in 
training  to  become  schoolm^ters  and  schoolmistresses,  by  85  ;  capitation 
grants  were  paid  on  52,199  more  children;  247  new  school- houses  were 
Duilt,  comprising  (besides  claaa-rooms)  393  principal  school-rooms  and  178 
dwellings  for  teachers;  230  other  schools  were  enlarged,  improved,  or 
ihrmshed  afresh ;  accommodation  was  created  for  58,070  children,  excla- 
sive  of  the  schools  improved  or  newly  furnished,  but  not  enlarged. 

During  1859,  57"  inspectors,  includmi;  22  assistant  inspectors,  were 
employed  in  visiting  schools  and  in  holdmg  examinations.  They  visited 
9,555  daily  schools  or  departments  of  such  schools  under  separate  teachers. 
They  found  present  in  them  880,131  children ;  6,222  certificated  teachers ; 
and  14,176  apprentices.  Of  the  schools  or  departments,  2,105  were  for 
boya  only;  2,134  for  girls  only;  in  3,978  boys  and  girls  were  instructed 
together ;  1,338  were  coDBned  to  io&nts  (ctuldren  under  seven  years  of 
age).  Of  tiie  children,  487,304  were  males,  and  392,827  were  females. 
The  preponderance  in  number  of  the  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes  over 
separate  schools  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  organization  is  almost  universal 
amone  the  Presbyterian  schools  in  Scotland,  and  prevails  largely  among 
the  schools  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England  and  Wales;  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  necessarily  adopted  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  when  the  means 
to  maintain  two  teachers  are  wanting.  The  inspectors  also  visited  38 
separate  training  colleges,  occupied  by  2,794  students  in  preparation  foe  the 
office  of  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistresa.  In  December  last  these  stndents 
and  2,768  other  candidates  were  simultaneously  examined  for  the  end  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  years  of  their  training,  or  for  admission,  or  for 
certificates  as  acting  teachers.  The  inspectors  also  visited  469  schools  for 
pauper  children,  containing  34,911  inaiates,t  and  102  reformatory,  ragged, 
or  industrial  schools,  containing  7,305  inmates.} 

The  minutes  in  pursuance  of  which  we  have  distributed  the  Parliamen- 
taiy  Grant  during  the  past  year  remain  substantially  the  same  as  in  1858. 
Those  minutes  have  been  repeatedly  submitted  to  Parliament,  not  only 
singly  and  year  by  year,  but  in  collected  forms.  The  entire  series  of  them 
is  contained,  chronologically,  in  die  Papers.  No.  158,  Session  1855;  No.  191, 
Session  1858;  and  No.  141,  Session  I860.  They  are  consolidated,  as  a 
d^jest,  under  the  heads  to  which  they  severally  relate,  in  Paper  No.  192, 

*  One  WM  ftbMDt  upon  lick  Iwve  dwiag  mort  of  tbe  jeart  one  othir  doring  ■  gnti 
part  of  iti  a  third  wm  emplored  for  iereral  monthi  in  the  aerrice  (tf  the  Bojal  Commtailoii 
of  Iiiquli7  into  the  State  of  Pt^nlar  Edneaticn  in  Bngland  and  Walei  ;  and  a  Ibnrth  Inipeeta 
Admiraltir.'cbool'  no*  inclnded  in  theM  tiamben. 

t  Eigtitj-three  workhonn  cchooli  were  intpected  mora  than  oDca  within  the  yaar.  The 
namber  54,911  inclndea  all  tbe  <Mldraa  who  were  pteMnt  on  eaoh  occaiion,  and  therefore 
rnniret  to  be  reduced  by  tome  allowanOB  ibr  tbe  aame  childreo  preaait  at  repeated  viaita. 
Thii  ii  not  the  caae  with  tbe  ntunber  880,131  In  daitr  loboolt. 

}  Of  thoe  1,1U  were  in  leftmiatorlea  hencelbith  aided  and  injpected  1^  tbe  Home 
Office  onl7i  9,159  were  in  aobool*  wUob  will  hoioefbrth  reocdre  only  the  Mme  granta  ai  are 


•ciMd*  oertifled  under  oi 
Total,  7,80s. 

8C.  T  ■  [477] 
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Sewicm  1S58,  and  are  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  code  in  Paper  No.  252  of 
this  present  session  (I860).  The  only  chanj^  which  we  hare  introduced 
into  the  minutes  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  by  oar  Committee  has 
been — 1,  To  withhold  fiirther  grants  towards  the  erection  of  nonnal  schools. 
2.  To  reduce,  by  three-eighth  parts,  the  amount  of  the  grants  made  for  the 
erection  of  elementary  scnools.  3.  To  suspend  the  extension  of  capitation 
grants  to  Scotland  dnriag  the  finandal  year  1860-61. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  demands  npon  Parliament  for  public  education 
in  Great  Britain — the  estimate  for  1859-60  having  been  more  than  six  and 
a  half  times  as  great  as  that  for  1649-50 — led  us,  as  it  led  our  immediate 
predecessors,  to  consider  anxiously  the  means  of  retrenching  expenditure. 
We  were  aware  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  increased  expenditure 
represented  the  increased  wiliingness  of  the  public  to  promote  edacation 
npon  the  terms  proposed  by  our  minutes,  inasmuch  as  each  item  of  the 
expenditure  implied  voluntary  application  by  persons  ready  to  spend  their 
own  money  and  time  iu  the  manner  requisite  to  obtain  our  grants.  But 
we  conid  not,  on  the  other  hand,  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  very  carefully  whether  a  scale  of  aid,  and  a  aystem 
of  administration,  which  uad  grown  up  in  the  process  of  an  experiment, 
beginning  at  30,000^  per  annum,  and  in  ten  years  after  its  commencement 
still  conhned  to  125,0001.,  were,  at  the  end  of  a  second  decennial  period, 
such  as  ought  to  r^alate  an  expenditure  of  800,000/1  per  annum. 

Our  frequent  delibentUons  upon  this  question  during  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1859  were  confined  to  such  steps  as  could  be  immediately  taken  with 
reference  to  the  estimate  1860-61.  The  larger  question  neccMsaiily  forms 
part  of  the  subject-matter  npon  which  the  Conimission  appointed  by  yoor 
Majes^  in  1858,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  Emgland 
and  Wales,  was  and  is  still  deliberating.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
appeared  to  us  that  the  reductions  which  we  have  mentioned  were  all  that 
were  open  to  na  to  eSect.  They  check  the  growth  of  liability;  they 
disturb  nothing  which  exists. 

The  principal  forms  of  annual  aid  to  schools  are  stipends  for  pupil- 
teachers,  augmentations  of  salary  for  certified  masters  and  mistresses,  and 
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*  It  is  to  be  borae  in  mind  that  while  colnmDi  1,  3,  3  inulnde  BcotUnd,  colomn  4  ti  eon- 
flued  to  EngUnd  and  Wale*.  'Breiy  pupil- teuher  niaj  be  act  down  as  raiseMiitinK  fhnt 
fitft?  *o  flftv  Mbcdus  in  avenge  attendauo^ 
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capitatton  fer  scholars  who  fulfil  certain  conditions  of  attendance.  The 
preceding  table  shows  how  progressiye  has  been  the  incrense  in  the  number 
of  schools  actively  taking  part  in  oui  administration. 

The  tables  incladed  in  this  and  in  preceding  reports  prove  the  growth 
of  the  pi«sent  system..  The  reports  of  your  S^gesty's  inspectors  famish  an 
account,  in  the  main  satis&ctory,  of  the  schools  fallmg  under  its  operation. 

The  aistin(»ion  between  the  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants  and  those 
visited  simply  in  pursuance  of  their  liability  to  inspection  is  important, 
because  the  former  represents  schools  of  which  the  managers  have  more  or 
less  fully  avMled  themselves  of  the  tud  offered  by  onr  minutes  to  emplqy 
certificated  and  apprenticed  teachers.  The  number  of  schools,  or  depart- 
ments of  schools  under  separate  teachers  receiving  annual  grants,  which 
have  been  visited  in  each  year  by  the  inspectors,  is  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  schools  visited  simply  in  pursuance  of  their  liabihty  to  inspection. 
The  numbers  of  those  receivmg  annual  grants  were  in  1857,  6^21;  in 
1858,  7,646 ;  and  in  1659,  8,227.  Of  those  not  receiving  annual  grants  in 
1857,  1,198;  in  1858,  1,738;  and  in  1859,  1,328.  The  rMwrts  of  the 
inspectors  as  to  ^e  mode  of  teaching  the  specified  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  the  condiHon  of  the  establishment  and  appliances,  show  that  of  the 
schools  receiving  grants  there  were  taught  "  excellently,"  "  well,"  and 
"  fairly,"  about  75  to  85  per  cenL^  and  of  the  schools  not  receiving  annual 
grants,  50  to  70  per  cent. ;  and  aa  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  there 
were  excellent,  ^rad,  or  &ir,  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  65  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

To  the  forgoing  tables  may  be  added  one  which  exhibits  the  reported 
state  of  discipline  m  the  schools  inspected  as  follows.  The  percentage  of 
schools  in  which  the  discipline  was  reported  to  be  excellent,  good,  or  fair, 
was  of  schools  receiving  annual  grants  in  1657,  91*5 ;  in  1858,  92-9,;  and 
in  1869,  94*3;  and  of  schools  not  receiving  annual  grants  in  1657,  70-4; 
in  1858,  75-3  ;  and  in  1859,  75*7  per  cenL 

The  average  annual  expenditure  per  scholar  &om  local  or  private  sources 
was  in  1855,  184.  U^d. ;  in  1856,  18s.  ll^d;  in  1857, 17a.  8}d;  in  185S, 
18«.  ejd  ;  in  1859,  18s.  6^ ;  average  for  five  yean,  16>.  7d. 

The  percentage  of  proems  from  each  of  the  local  or  priyiUe  sources  of 
income  for  maintaining  the  schools  inspected  was — 
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*  Thii  colnmD  is  fbi  the  moat  part  idontiosl  with  UuU  ntpectiog  Tctoatu?  eootribiitioni. 
It  repreMDtt  fceqaentij  Uie  tnpplemeiituy  ooDtdbotlou  of  »etittg  tuuiaieri  who  hare  mide 
themielTei  retponiible  for  deSuieucy. 
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The  figures  id  column  No.  1  repreBent  for  the  moat  part  charitable 
beqaests  of  small  amount  for  the  iqstniction  of  the  poor,  which  are  imiJied 
in  aid  of  fees  and  aubscrlptiotiB  for  the  Bupport  of  parish  Bcbools.  When 
endowments  for  education  are  bo  considerable  in  amoont  as  to  be  the  sole  or 
principal  means  of  maintaining  Bchoob,  it  does  not  commonly  happen  that 
the  trustees  are  in  a  position,  or  under  any  Deceesily,  to  obtain  aid  from  die 
Parliamentary  fund.  A  few  Buch  schools  are  partially  aided,  or  are  inspected 
fav  invitation  of  the  managers ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  remain  beyond 
the  pale  of  a  system  whi^  has  its  mainspring  in  sucmcriptions  Tolnntarily 
raised  to  meet  pablic  grants,  and  which,  ^>art  from  such  grants,  does  not 
profess  to  provide  a. complete  system  of  inspection  for  the  schoobof  the 
kingdom.  . 

The  percentage  of  chUdren  paying  school-fees,  at  variona  rates  per  week. 
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The  fees  ptud  by  the  parents  would  probably  bear  raising  in  many  neigb- 
bourlioodB  without  thereby  excluding  the  class  for  whose  benefit  the  ParGsr 
mentary  grant  is  voted.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  parents  of  so 
large  a  number  as  72-.73  per  cent  of  the  scholara  coold  not  pay  in  fees,  if 
they  had  the  wiU,  more  than  twopence  per  week.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
respecting  which  one  neighboarhood  anords  no  rule  for  another.  But  ths 
less  eleemosynary  (both  m  appearance  and  fact)  every  school  can  be  made, 
tlie  better, — so  long  as  the  means  of  ordinary  tabouiing  men  are  not 
exceeded. 

The  sum  total  of  the  direct  grants  made  for  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
day  schools  in  1859*  gives  rather  more  than  9».  Sjtd.  per  head  in  Great 
Britain,  and  about  1  1a.  6d.  per  head  in  England  and  Wales  (to  which  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  the  capitation  grant  is  confined).  The  direct 
annual  cost,  therefore,  of  educating  a  ciuld  in  a  school  under  the  present 
system  of  aid  lies  between  26s.  ana  30b.  per  annum.  The  indirect  cost  of 
inspection  and  of  administration,  which  is  wholly  home  hy  Crovemment, 
gives  a  ^rther  sum  of  Is.  7d.  per  scholar ;  that  of'^trainiug  teachers  3«.  O^d, 

Ct  scholar,  of  which  the  Government  provides  2s.  4}(i ;  and  if  5  per  cent 
charged  on  the  capital  sunk  in  land  and  buildings,  a  stall  further  sum  (^ 

*  For  booli  and  map*,  6,663l.  0«.  llif.  i  kpparatqi  for  taacUnK  elmentaiT  KieDce, 
46W.  lit.  dd.  t  augmentUioD,  6S,338J.  1«.  lOd. ;  aMJitaota,  6,344^  13i.  iOd.  f  probatkHiuy 
teacher*,  448/.  I5j.  ;  popil-teacben,  3e3,5S0JL  \3t.  lid.  ;  ereaiug  tMcben,  1,3311.  17<.  Si ; 
drawing,  7S0/.)  to  Fi>at  OfBce  fbr  commiuloii  oa  order*,  and  to  agent  for  book*,  3,3911.  19j;  lUj 
total,  357,060/.  17i.  8d.  The  aTenge  nnmber  of  cbildreD  attending  ichooli  recdrlng  anotnl 
grant*  which  were  actually  TiBited  bj  ber  HAJert;'*  inapecAon  In  Great  Britain,  daring  tlw 
ytaz  ending  Augnit  31,  1859,  wa*  748.164  ;  in  England  and  Wale*,  633,663.  Tte  anwunl  <i 
the  Capitation  Giant  io  18S9  vu  81,I83JI  0*.  Id. 
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5b.  6^  per  scholar*  mast  be  added,  making  a  total  of  4.0a,  per  scholar 
per  annam,  of  which  the  State  provides  17s.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  if  the  schools  receiving  annual  grants  were  as  fiUl  as  they  well  might 
be,  the  nnmber  of  children  m  average  attendance  at  them  might  be  900,000 
instead  of  748,164,  and  that  this  increase  would  not  entail  a  proportionate 
increase  either  of  Uie  direct  or  indirect  charges. 

The  average  salary  of  masters  and  mistresses,  from  all  professional  eoorcea 
of  income  whatever  (including  Government  grants  in  the  proportion  of 
about  25  per  cent),  was — 
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The  salary  of  trained  masters  ia  not  likely  to  fall  below  what  the  same 
men  conld  obtain  aa  clerks ;  that  of  trained  mistresses  is  perhaps  hardly 
regulated  in  the  same  degree  by  any  other  occupation  roidy  to  receive 
them ;  but  the  fact  that  they  mnst,  while  unmarried,  have  the  means  of 
living  respectably,  and  often  singly  in  houses  annexed  to  their  office,  deter- 
mines a  necessary  minimum.  The  demand  both  for  trained  masters  and 
for  trained  mistresses  is  probably  somewhat  above  the  supply,  and  the 
WB|;e9  are  likely,  so  &r  as  they  change,  to  recede  rather  than  advance. 

Some  other  figures  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  grant  are 
encouraging.  The  ratio  of  scholars  able  to  claim  capitation  grants  was  to 
the  rest,  in  1855,  33-94  per  cent.;  in  1856,  36-07  per  cent;  in  1857, 
86-36  per  cent;  in  1858,  38-68  percent;  in  1869,  41-28  per  cent  Aa 
each  of  these  scholars  must  have  attended  176  whole  days  within  the  year, 
and  84  a  weekly  fee  of 'not  less  than  one  penny,  nor  more  than  fourpence 
must  have  been  paid  by  the  scholar's  parent,  or  by  the  person  in  loeo 
parentis,  the  increased  percentage  shows  greats  regolarity  of  attendance, 
and  the  m^utenance  of  parental  interest  in  the  class  contemplated  by 
Parliament 

Improvement  is  also  to  be  noted  in  the  diminished  migration  of  scfaoliufi 
from  school  to  school     The  mean  percentage,  for  seven  years  ending  with 

*  The  tain  ipent  in  bnllding  elemsntaz)'  school*  between  1833  knd  1SS9  wh  %e63,lS8£ 
snd  if  S  per  cent,  of  thii  mm  be  diridad  uD6ug  635,999  ichtdan,  ic  givei  4i.  ^d.  per  Itead. 
Tlie  iiUD  spent  in  I8S9  vu  368,S66JL ;  ftnd  9  per  coit.  of  thii  turn  dirlded  among  S8,o70 
•choUrt  giv«i  6>.  4ii  per  held.  In  both  hutaiicei  a  oooiiderBble  nnmber  of  ecbooliliaTe  been 
Improved  withont  being  enlarged ;  and  the  coit,  bat  not  the  Kliolan,  of  tlieae  fobooli  appear 
in  the  flgnrei.    The  more  recent  are  aupeiioT  to  the  older  bnildinga )  but  the  average  coat  of 


tiie  latt  few  jvait  ie  flctitionalj'  iwollen  h/  the  eutfgeratsd  valne  Dtoaltf  put  upon  dtea 
porting  to  b«  given  u  TolnntHy  eontrilmtiona.  Itie  torn  epeot  fhun  grant*  and  BnbiCTfp- 
la  in  building  normal  Khooli  ba*  been  SS4,6S3i    Fitb  other  tncb  fcboola  are  conducted  in 
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and  mclodiiig  1859,  of  scholars  who  have  attended  tbe  same  acliool  is,  to 
Qt9  whole  namber  of  scholars  on  the  books,  as  follows : — 


FxEOESlAQa  of  ScHOLABS  who  havB  attended  tb&  same  School  to  the 
whole  Ndubkb  of  Sohoubs  on  the  Books. 
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Bat  the  percentage  for  1858  and  1659  are  respectively — 
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The  question  of  age  is  one  intimately  connected  with  ihat  of  pablic 
education.  If,  in  theischools  inspected  duiing  1859  the  percentage  of 
scholars  comprised  in  each  year  between ,  the  third  and  the  fifteenth  rear 
of  age  'he  taken  to  the  whole  number — and  if  again,  the  population  of  the 
country,  within  tbe  same  limits  of  age,  be  similarly  clasfiiSed — ^tbe  fol- 
lowing table  may  be  constructed :— 
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This  table  proves  nothing  as  to  the  c[nestion  whether  or  not  a  due  aomber 
of  children  are  at  school  j  but  it  serves  to  show,  although  only  in  a  v&rf 
rough  and  imperfect  manner,!  ^bat  within  the  limits  of  suiool-age,  certain 
ages  yield  niore  scholars  tbtm  Otben  &om  the  same  number  ta  children. 
The  schools  are  mainly  filled  by  children  between  five  and  eleven  years  old. 

*  Reglttrar-OeiiQral'i  CenniB  of  Ednntion,  1891,  p.  cxxL 

t  The  BegiilMt-Oeoeral')  numbers  coaio  from  the  ceuiu  of  1891,  and  ara  conflaed  lo 
EnglaDd  and  'Walee.  The  Mbool  nnmben  att  tbote  of  1859,  an  conAned  to  the  Inipected 
achooli,  uid  ioclode  Sootlaod. 
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Those  betw^n  six  and  nine  year^  old  attend  the  "be^  There  is  not  mn^ 
probability  of  im^woviog  the  daily  attendance  beyond  the  tenth  year  in  face 
of  the  demand  for  labour.  ' 

The  percentage  of  the  popalation  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  old,  to 
the  population  between  three  and  fifteen,  is  3iJ'98  ;  bat  the  percentage  of 
•choiars  over  ten  3rear8  of  age  to  the  refat  waa, — in  1855,  33^4 ;  in  I856'i 
29-6 ;  in  1657,  27-d ;  in  1858,  29-67 ;  in  1859,  29-58.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  may  be  done  hj  infant  schools  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  school 
age ;  and  that,  too,  withoat  orer-straining  the  children,  if  the  instruction 
be  not  pushed  beyond  that  of  the  perciipUve  iucalties,  and  if  the  discipline 
be  sober  and  kind,  in  order  not  so  aiach  to  teach  children  as  to  prepare 
them  for  learning.  Doubtless,  the  infant  school  is  only  an  artificial,  and, 
therefore,  an  inferior  substitnte  for  domestic  instmctlon ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  home  of'  the  ordinary  workioK  man  cannot  snpply  such  instmction 
at  present,  and  it  cannot  be  spared  rrom  the  brief  period  which  alone  is 
aradable  for  the  continuous  ana  systematic  culture  of  his  children.  Infant 
schools,  though  uot  yet  drawing  propurtioDately  on  the  popuhition,  are 
making  progress.  The  percentage  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
receiving  instruction  was, — m  1855,  7-57;  in  1856,  13-23;  in  1857,  14-47; 
in  1858, 12-67;  in  1869,  12-17.  The  proportion  of  the  population  between 
thr«e  and  five  to  the  population  between  tnree  and  fifteen  is  18*34  per  cent 

Whatever  may  be  the  shape  in  which  popular  education  may  hereafter  be 
established,  and  whether  or  not  the  age  of  daily  attendance  at  school  can,  or 
ought  to  be,  materially  prolonged,  it  is  evident  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  following  points,  under  aiiy  system  wid  under  all  circumstances: — 

1.  Parents  may  make  thdr  chddren  attend  regularly,  even  if  they  must 
withdraw  them  soon.  The  age  for  remunerative  labour  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  postpotied;  bat  men  truancy,  and  the  odd  jobs  of  h<mie,  need  not 
antici^te  it 

2.  The  work  of  instruction,  hnder  judicious  conditionB,  may  b^^  early. 

3.  The  first  result  demanded  of  the  elementary  day  school  is,  that  tiae 
generations  passing  through  it  shall  begin  the  world  wiln  the  power  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  With  that  power,  everything  ia  o])en  to  tbem;  withoat 
it,  noting.  If  it  be  not  acquired  before  work  begins,  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  its  ever  being  effectively  acquired  afterwards.  It  may  well 
be  acquired  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  year.  The  process  of  acquiring 
it  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  impart  Both  information  and  discipline. 
But  parents  are  much  more  alive  to  the  imperative  necessity  for  the 
power  itself  than  ia  always  the  case  either  with  teachers  or  managers ;  and 
the  frequently  juat  disappointment  of  parents  explains  irregular  attendance 
or  seemingly  capricious  removals. 

The  only  special  pomts  which  we  have  to  notice  are  the  industrial 
instmction  of  girls  m  the  Presbyterian  schools  in  Scotland,  and  the 
anomalous  position  of  that  class  of  schools,  which  are  neither  poor-law 
•chools  for  paupers,  uor  reformatory  schools  for  criminals,  nor  daily  schools 
for  the  famdies  of  independent  working  men. 

The  law  for  the  parochial  schools  m  Scotland,  which  are  the  ^pe  of 
national  education  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  provides  masters  only.  The 
girls  who  attend  those  schools  are  instructed  in  the  same  classes  as  the 
Boys,  without  distinction  of  lessons.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  our  continuing  to  aid  any  school  in  which  girls  are  taught, 
that  their  instraction  in  sewing  and  cutting  out  shall  be  provided  for,  as  part 
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of  the  neceasary  coarse  of  the  Bchool.  The  reaaonablenesB  and  expediency 
of  th^  requisition  have  not  been  denied,  bat  considerable  opposition  nu  been 
encountered  in  proceeding,  however  gnidaally,  beyond  the  limits  of  recom- 
mendation. We  hare  decided  to  treat  all  those  schools  in  which  boyg  and 
girls  are  instructed  together,  but  in  which  no  provision  is  made  to  teach  the 
Hitter  to  sew  and  cut  out,  as  schools  for  boys  only,  excluding  the  girls  from 
accoant  whenever  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  scholars  would  incxeue 
the  amount  of  a  grant. 

As  regards  the  class  of  Bagged  Schools,  we  have  received  strong  remon- 
strances on  the  subject  of  ueir  b^ng  insufficiently  aided.  This  plea 
cannot  be  maintained  with  regard  to  such  of  them  as  are  certified  under 
the  Acts  17  and  18  Vict.  &  74,  and  20  and  21  Vict  c  48.  K  those  schools 
&il  to  be  substantially  aided,  it  is  only  becanse  those  Acts  are  not  put  in 
force-  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  as  to  point  oat  the  difficulty  of  extending 
a  large  measare  of  public  aid  to  feeding  schools,  where  admission  is  not 
guarded  by  some  public  aathority,  and  to  daily  schools  which  difier  frcHU 
those  of  the  common  kind  io  professedly  rejecting  the  official  standards. 
We  refer  to  articles  227-239  of  the  Paper  No.  ^62  of  this  Session  (Code), 
as  embodying  the  conditions  of  aid  now  obtainable ;  and  we  are  not  of 
opinion  that  those  condidons  can  be  enlarged  without  confounding,  in  the 
one  caae>  public  instruction  with  public  maintenance,  and  in  the  other  case, 
breaking  down  both  the  self-respect  of  large  classes  of  the  poor,  and  the 
standard  of  good  schools,  which  many  of  the  poorest  now  frequent 

The  report;  was  dated  15th  May,  1860,  and  signed  by  the  Ear]  of  Gran- 
ville, president,  and  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  vice-president 

The  expenditure  for  educational  grants  in  the  year  ended  the  31st  of 
December,  1859,  was  723,1152.  10>. ;  and  from  1839  to  31st  of  Decemb^, 
1859,  4,378,163/.  ii.  9id.  The  expenditure  was  classed  as  follows:— 
In  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  and  furnishing  elementary  schools,  1859, 
134,1992.  6>.  5i. ;  1839-1859,  1,047,648^  17«.  8^^ 

TaBLK    A-  ins.  trastDiMK 

In  bnUtUiiK,  eoluiging,  reptlring,  and  fdmiihing  Elemai'  £       t.  d.  £        t-    d, 

laiT  ScboolB IHIBB    <  9  1,017,648  IT    H 

Li  building,  enki^inK,  npftlrinfc,  sad  ftmiihing  Iformsl 

01  TndniDg  ColTnei          ....  3,008    0  0  172,803    6    S 

El  providing  Booki,  Hapi,  uid  Diagrunt         -          •  S,SS3    Oil  3B,eT4    4    8) 

In  proTlding  SdentiBc  Appantiu  -  -  461  IS  »  4,391  17  E 
In  Bugmenung  SalariiM  <tt  Certiflcsted  Scboolmuter* 

•nd-ScbooImlttreiiei  .  -  .  .  ss,33S  1  10  43S,854  9  1 
In  paying  Salarlea  of  Aatlrtant  Teachen  (AOnnte, 

Jnl7,  IBBS)  .......  6,144  13  10  30,019  ID  II 

El  wving  Salarlea  of  Probatlonaiy  Teaclien  (Hinate, 

July,  IBBB)  -  -  -  -  -  44S  19  0  44S  IS  0 
la  paying  B^pendi  at  Pa^-Teachen,  and  Qranitiea 

fiv  Ihdr  bptdal  Inatmotlon            ...  asa,990  IS  11  1,487,70918    I 

.   Id  Capitation  Granta        .....  61,188    0    1  186,230  U    0 

In  OianU  to  Night  Scbooll         ....  1,33117  6  S^916    910 

la  Oraata  for  teacliiDg  Drawiag             -            .            .  750    0  0  1,109    0    0 

la  Annoal  OraaU  to  Traiaias  College*              -            •  89,987  10  6  417,963    6  10) 

In  Qranta  to  Befonaatoiy  and  ladnatrial  Schooii           -  18,037  14  1  76,469  11    1 

Feoaiona              -            -            -            -            -            -  538    6  8  S,993    1    3 

Inipection           ......  u^^  is  3  SS5^S0T  ID    0{ 

AdminiitnUon  (Office  in  London)        -          -          -  13,960  16  9  103,1S8  19  Id\ 

Fonndage  on  Foat  Office  Order*  -           ...  g^ga    5  0  11,884    9    6 

Agency  fbr  Oianta  of  Booka,  H^a,  and  Diagnmi       .  1,039  14  11  6,717  19    4 

Total   -  -£723,116  10    0      £4,378,189    4    9) 
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And  dflsaififid  according  to  the  denonunation  of  the  reei[uents. 

TlBU   B.  1MB.  iH 


On  Sahaab  qodmcM  irith  Cbnreh  of  Engluid 

„  Britlih  uiil  Fcrol^  Schod 

8od«r  - 

On  WMleTan  Scliools  -  -  .  -  - 

On  Roman  Catholic  Schooli  (EnglMid  uid  Wale«)      - 

On  ArochUl  Unioa  School)    -  -  -  - 

SOOILABD. — 

On  8d>o^  ooimect«d  with  Bftabliahed  Chnnh  • 
„  FraeChordi  - 

„  EpUcopal  Uhnrch 

„  BonHW  Catholio  Poor 


67fl6*  1 

33^83 

80^1 


M,1B5 


Tmuftired  n 


41,ue 

18,860 


19  9i 
1  4 
IS  lOi 

19     0) 

15  9 

16  B 


I94,M9  »  S 
136,993  17  0} 
7(^61    T  10 

854,418  8  71 
808,391  14  41 
19,»M  It    8 

1* 


1S,13S  4 

189  14 

aSS,807  10  <4 

108,188  19  lOi 

11,884  9  6 

8,717  IS  4 

1,500  0  0 

Total  -  -  je788,llS  10     0       £4^78,188    4    9) 

During  the  year  1859  there  were  built  247  schoolhotues  and  178  resi- 
dences, and  230  schoolhooses  were  enlarged  or  improved.  There  were  in 
England  or  Wales  189  schoolbooees  and  135  residences  bnilt,  and  194 
schoolhooses  enlai^ed  connected  with  the  National  or  Church  of  England 
schools;  12  schomhouses  and  9  residences  built,  and  18  schoolhousea 
repaired  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  schools ;  12  schoolhoases 
and  1 1  residences  built,  and  one  schoolhouae  repured  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  schools ;  8  schoolhonses  and  7  reeidences  built  connected  witii 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  Scotland  there  were 
built  17  schoolhonses  and  6  residences,  and  repaired  9  schoolhousea  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  schools ;  9  schoolhonses  and  8  resi- 
dences built,  and  6  schoolhouses  repaired  connected  with  the  Free  Church 
and  other  Dissenting  commonities,  and  2  schoolhouaes  repaired  connectod 
with  the  Episcopal  schools. 

Tabu  C. 
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Badfcrt        
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S 

QbncMter 

...   »,an    a  lu 

Bark.           

...     26,389     9 

8i 

Buu           

...    81,866    1    6 

Bocklngham    -       ... 

...     I9,i77  17 

9 

Beietbrd       

...     17,337  14     4) 

...     88,918  16 

1 

Bertfori       

...    81,387    9    S 

CbMM        

...  103,449  19 

u 

...      8,»60    4    SI 

Comiran       

...     44,«86  16 

9 

Kant 

...  104,043    S    81 

Cnmberland 

...     88,305  IJ 

...  386,939  7  61 
...    38,761  1)    4 

DertT           

...     48^9     4 

1 

Dma          ».       ... 

...    73,780  14 

1 

Ltocoto         -.       „ 

...    49,741  17  10 

Donet          

...    a4,"8  16 

IDddksex     -.       .„ 

...  89«,>70  4  U 
...     17,408    8    8} 

Dnrbatii        

...    63,384    4 

Of 

IbonKnub 

Emm           

...    44,819  10 

N«tlUk         

...    40,690    T    Oi 

(T 
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ENGLAND-coiiCenMd, 


Northunpton 

...  sa,e73   G 

2 

Snlfolk          

...    48,181    4    6 

...     87,968  *3 

91 

Snrrey           

...  119.398    2    61 

...   sasoe  4  1} 

NotdDgbun 

...     SS,*78     9 

8J 

Sn»ei          

Ortwd          

...    SS.lfl»  17 

n 

Warwick       

...     71,089     5    8} 

Butlud  .     

...      !l,9a0    1 

6 

...       9.758  11     9} 

S«lop            

...     S3,a7<  19 

■H 

Wiltt 

...     81,760    S    8} 

...     71,692  17 

*t 

WoreeitCT 

...     41,387  14    8 

fiufLd        '.'.'.       '". 

...  117,«6  19 

n 

York  ...        

...  878,644  IS  lOi 

WAT.TSS, 

£       «. 

d. 

£        $.    d. 

Anglewy      

...     10.093  14 

a* 

Meriooeth     

...      7,974    0  111 

Brecon          

...       6,8iM  U 

11* 

...      9,740    S    6) 

...     1M»4     I 

1! 

Pembroke      

...    17,676    0  lOi 

CMRiarTOD 

...     25.467     8 

7 

Hadnor         

...      1,118    8    S 

Cudigin      

...       6,271  U 

10* 

Denbigh       

...     19.67*  19 

"i 

CRAXaxLltLuaia    ... 

...      7,806  IS    6| 

Flint 

...     16.037  16 

1* 

lau  ov  M*K 

...     14,143    3    6| 

OUmorgan 

...    34,643  IS 

0 

8C0TLAHD. 

£          M. 

<t 

£       1.    d. 

Aberdeen      

...    28.398  17 

91 

Encwdine    

...       4.188     3    3 

Aigjn          

...     10,908    S 

3 

KInroM         

...       1.456  11     6 

Xif -. 

...     26.648     4 

0* 

Kirkcudbright 

...       5.337  18     9 

Buff 

...       6,283     4 

4 

Luurk         

...    81,t«S    7    4| 

...       6,024  13 

It 

linUthgow 

...       3,640  16    Of 

Bate 

394     3 

*l 

Mum            

...      1.530  17  lot 

CuthtWM      

...      8,670    1 

Orkney  and  Shetluid 

999     1     1} 

CaackniMuiu) 

...      1,447    4 

Feeble*         

797     8     S 

...      7,904    7 

H 

Perth            

...     81,764  18  104 

DumfrieB       

Edinburgh     

...      4,798    6 
...    68,080    7 

Henfteie        

KoM  and  Cromarty 

...     16345  14     2 
...       7.4B3  15  11 

»...    :::    ::: 

...     4,aoi   8 

0 

Boxborgh     

...       8,694  17     0 

...    27.217    8 

lU 

Selkirk         

...       1,291   11     8 

Fotftff            

...    41.374  10 

6 

Stiiiing          

...       9,133     9    5 

HaddiDgtoD 

...       3,666     9 

lOi 

...       4.420  13     2 

InTWueM      

...     11,081  14 

H 

Wigtown      ... 

...       3,977  16    H 

QUEEirS  COLLEGE,  COBK. 

The  Report  o/  tha  President  of  the  Queen'i  College,  Cork,  for  iJie  Academic 

Year,  1858-59. 

Tbs  matriculatioii  ezaminatioiiB  were  held  in  the  ordiniiry  form  at  t^e 
comm^icement  of  the  eession.  After  those  examinations  forty-four  new 
stnd^it^  were  admitted  to  the  first  year's  class,  to  which  were  also  admitted 
eleTen  stadents  who  had  previously  matriculated,  bnt  who,  from  not  having 
be«i  promoted  at  the  sessional  examinatioiu,  or  from  other  causes,  were 
disqualified  from  joinine  the  higher  courses,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to 
re-eater  the  class  of  me  first  year,  and  to  resume  the  more  elementair 
stndjes.  The  total  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  first  yea/g 
class,  for  the  session  of  1858-59,  was,  therefore,  55.  Besides  the  above> 
there  presented  themselves,  to  proceed  with  the  studies  of  the  senior  years, 
70  students  who  had  been  promoted  at  the  sessional  examinations  previously 
held.  The  total  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  college,  for  the 
year  1858-59  was,  therefore,  126.     In  addition  to  the  125  matriculated 
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students  aboTe  described,  there  a^so  entered  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
individual  professors  24  non-matriculated  Btndenta.  The  total  number  of 
students  attending  the  coll«^  in  the .  session  1856-59  was,  conse- 
qnentlj,  149. . 

Of  the  students  who  attended  the  college  during  the  session  1858-59, 
the  classification  as  to  faculties  and  courses  of  study  for  diplomas  aad 
degrees  was  as  follows: — In  the  &cn1ty  of  arts — matriculated,  36 ;  non- 
matriculated,  10:  total,  46.  In  the  faculty  of  medicine — matriculated, 
56 ;  non-mstricolated,  12 :  total,  68.  In  the  faculty  of  law — matricu- 
lated, 5.  In  the  course  of  engineering — ^matriculated,  28.  In  the  course 
of  agriculture— matriculated,  6 ;  non-matriculated,  2 :  total,  8.  Total 
matnculated,  131 ;  non-matriculated,  24. 

In  rt^ird  to  the  ages  of  matrictdated  students  the  following  summary 
will  sumce: — Under  16  years  of  age,  8;  &om  16  to  I7  years  of  age,  16; 
from  17  to  18  years  of  age,  15;  from  18  to  19  years  of  age,  18;  from  19  to 
20  years  of  age,  18  ;  from  20  to  21  years  of  age,  9;  above  21  years  of  age, 
41 :  total,  125.  In  the  several  departments  of  study,  the  average  ages  of 
matriculated  students  was  as  follows : — In  the  faculty  of  arts,  17'2 ;  in  the 
iacolty  of  medicine,  19-6;  in  the  faculty  of  law,  19*4;  in  the  course  of 
engineering,  18'2 ;  in  the  course  of  agriculture,  18  4. 

The  average  ages  of  all  matriculated  students  at  entrance  were  found  to 
be  17'4  years.  The  ages  of  non-matriculated  students  are  not  recorded.  Of 
the  125  matriculated  students,  5  interrupted  their  studies,  and  1  died  before 
the  termination  of  the  session. 

The  examinations  for  acholarsliips  and  for  sessional  promotion  were  con- 
ducted as  directed  by  the  College  Council,  and  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  scholarships  awarded  in  the  session  of  1858-59  were  as  follows : — Of 
the  7  senior  scholarships  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  5  were  awarded ;  of  the  30 
junior  scholarships  in  the  Acuity  of  arts,  2 1  were  awarded ;  of  the  2  senior 
scholarships  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  2  were  awarded ;  of  the  6  junior 
scholarships  in  the  taculty  of  medicine,  6  were  awarded;  the  senior 
scholarship  in  the  faculty  of  law  was  awarded ;  of  the  3  junior  scholar- 
ships in  the  faculty  of  law,  3  were  awarded ;  of  the  two  scholarships  in  the 
course  of  engineering,  1  was  awarded;  of  the  four  scholarships  in  the 
course  of  agriculture,  3  were  awarded.  The  examinations  for  those 
scholarships  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  by  printed  papers,  bat  in 
certain  portions  viva  voce. 

The  examinations  for  sessional  promotion  were  held  at  the  close  of  the 
session  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  the  following  results : — In  the  &ctdty 
of  arts — of  17  students  of  first  year,  11  were  promoted  to  second  year's 
rank ;  of  7  students  of  the  second  year,  5  were  promoted  to  third  year's 
rank ;  of  7  students  of  the  third  year,  6  were  promoted  to  tourth 
year's  rank,  and  were  recommended  to  De  examined  for  the  degree  of  A.B.; 
of  the  5  students  of  fourth  year's  rank,  all  were  recommended  to  be 
examined  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  In  the  departments  of  engineering  and 
agriculture — of  17  students  of  the  first  year,  II  were  promoted  to  second 
year's  rank;  of  14  students  of  the  second  year,  6  were  recommended  for 
examination  for  the  diploma  of  civil  engineer,  or  of  agriculture.  In  the 
faculty  of  law — of  5  students,  all  were  promoted.  In  the  faculty  of 
medicme  collegiate  promotion  is  not  necessary  for  the  Queen's  University 
nor  for  the  medical  colleges ;  and  consequently  such  students  onlv  present 
themselves  for  seBsional  examination,  as  are  candidates  for  medical  scholar^ 
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Bhips  or  prizes  in  other  iscnlties.  In  that  fecnlty,  therefore,  no  c*^egtate 
promotion  by  years  takes  place>  The  genial  remilt  of  the  seaBUHuI  - 
examinations,  may,  Uierefore,  be  expresBed  as  follows : — In  the  facnlty  c£ 
arts — promoted,  27 ;  not  promoted,  9 :  total,  36.  In  the  faculty  of  law — 
promoted,  4 ;  not  promoted,  1 :  total  6.  la  the  course  of  engineering — 
promoted,  12;  not  promoted,  16:  total,  28.  In  the  course  of  agricnlture 
— promoted,  5 ;  not  promoted,  1 :  total,  6.  In  the  facolty  of  medicine, 
where  no  promotion  takes  place,  56.     Crrand  total,  131. 

The  proportion  of  atadenta  promoted  is  highly  satisfsctory,  conudering 
'  the  strictness  with  which  the  sessional  examinations  are  condncted.  The 
reports  of  the  professors,  also,  as  to  the  answering  fer  honoors  at  these 
examinations,  were  very  creditable  to  the  candidates;  and  the  College 
Council  awarded  prizes  to  those  students  who  had  most  distingo^ed  them- 
•elres  in  the  special  branches  of  stndy.  The  examinations  were  con- 
ducted principally  by  printed  papers  of  qaestaons,  aa  for  the  scholarship 


With  reference  to  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  seTeral  religions 
denominations  among  the  students,  of  the  125  matriculated,  and  the  24 
non-matriculated  students  who  were  on  the  college  books  in  the  session  of 
1858-59,  there  were : — Roman  Cathodes — matricnlated,  60 ;  non-matricu- 
lated, 8 :  total,  68,  or  45*6  per  cent  Establi^ed  Church — ^matriculated, 
52;  noD-matricnlated,  12:  total,  64,  or  42*8  per  cent  Presbyterians — 
matriculated,  3  ;  non-matriculated,  3 .-  total,  6,  or  4-0  per  cent  Weekyans 
— matriculated,  4,  or  2-8  per  cent  Independents — ^matriculated,  2,  or  1*3 
per  cent  Society  of  Friends — matriculated,  3 ;  non-matricnlated,  1 : 
total,  4,  or  2*8  per  cent  Other  dissenters — matriculated,  1,  or  0*7  per 
cent  Fn^rlions  practically  the  same  as  in  the  last  session,  the  sL'ght 
further  increase  in  the  poroportion  of  Roman  Catholics  among  the  matricu- 
lated students  being  within  the  limits  of  those  casual  fincCoations  which 
occur  in  all  educational  institntions ;  but  still,  &om  its  steady  recurrence^ 
fiilly  indicating  that  the  well-founded  confidence  which  the  Roman  Oathi^c 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  this  provipce  have  hitherto  placed  in  the 
educational  arrangements  of  this  college  has  certainly  not  decreased. 

As  the  college  statutes  do  not  direct  any  entry  of  the  religions  of  non- 
matriculated  students,  no  record  of  such  was  kept  in  this  college  until  the 
session  of  1857-58.  Since  that  date  the  resolts  have  been  as  follow: — 
In  1857-58,  15  Roman  Catholics,  15  Established  Church,  2  other  denomi- 
nations; percentage  of  Roman  Catholics,  47.  In  1858-^9,  8  Roman 
Catholics,  18  Established  Church,  4  othw  denominations;  percentage  of 
Roman  Catholics,  33.  In  1859-60,  11  Roman  Catholics,  15  EstablMed 
Church,  1  other  denomination ;  percentage  of  Roman  Catholics,  41 ; 
average  percentage  for  the  three  years,  41.  But  the  average  percentage 
of  the  same  three  years  for  matricnlated  students  was  48,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  was  greater  among  the  matricnlated 
students  who  attend  the  coUege  for  their  sytematic  education,  and  whose 
connection  therewith  is  of  an  intimate  and  permanent  character,  than 
am«ig  the  non-matriculated  stadents,  who  attend  merely  some  conrsee  of 
individual  professors,  without  making  the  Queen's  CoUege  th«r  place  of 
^stematic  education. 
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